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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  CHARLES  B.  HADDUCK,  A.  M. 

PROFESSOR  OF  INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 
DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

Professor  Hadduck  was  born  in  Salisbury,  (now  Frank- 
lin) New  Hampshire,  in  1796.  His  father  carried  on  the 
business  of  tanning  in  that  town.  His  mother  belonged 
to  the  well  known  Webster  family,  being  a  sister  of  the 
present  Secretary  of  State.  He  prosecuted  the  studies  pre- 
paratory to  College  in  his  native  town,  and  entered  Dart- 
mouth College,  where  he  received  his  first  degree  in  1816. 
After  graduating  he  studied  Theology  two  years  at  Ando- 
ver. 

Subsequently  he  went  to  the  South  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health;  and  in  1819,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  his  Alma  Mater. 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Shurtleff  in   1838,  Professor 

Hadduck's  department  of  instruction  was  changed  to  that 

of  Intellectual  Philosophy  and  English  Literature. 
1 


I  Sept., 

In  1822,  he  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  though 
he  never  sustained  the  pastoral  relation. 

Besides  a  few  occasional  addresses  and  articles  in  the  quar- 
terly journals,  Professor  Hadduck  has,  we  believe,  given 
none  of  his  writings  to  the  public.  He  is  best  known  as  a 
pulpit  orator,  and  as  an  instructor  in  those  branches  of  learn- 
ing belonging  to  his  various  departments. 

The  Presidency  of  several  Colleges  has  been  offered  to 
him,  and  he  has  been  appointed  Professor  in  a  Theological 
Seminary.  But  he  has  chosen  to  remain  connected  with 
the  institution  in  which  he  received  his  education,  and  in 
which  for  a  course  of  years  longer  than  the  time  of  service 
of  any  other  member  of  the  present  Faculty,  he  has  held 
honorable  and  useful  stations. 
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THE  WANDERER  AND  HIS  RETURN. 

A   SKETCH — BY   DRYASDUST. 

"  Life,  like  every  other  blessing, 

Derives  its  value  from  its  use  alone; 

Not  for  itself,  but  for  a  nobler  end 

TV  Eternal  gave  it — and  that  end  is  virtue." 

PART    FIRST. 

George  Erdon  was  the  son  of  a  prudent  and  industrious 
farmer.  Their  eldest  child,  he  was  the  pride  of  a  fond 
mother,  and  the  hope  of  a  an  indulgent  father.  The  first 
fourteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent  beneath  the  paternal 
roof,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac. 

He  was  restless  and  passionate,  and  often  caused  his 
mother  painful  forebodings,  but  was  esteemed  a  good  and 
promising  lad.  Whether  in  the  field,  with  his  father, 
at  the  fireside,  with  his  jack-knife,  or  on  the  play-ground 
among  his  fellows,  he  showed  himself  capable  of  succeed- 
ing in  whatever  he  engaged.  In  school  no  one  learned  fas- 
ter than  George,  or  caused  his  teachers  more  vexation.  Yet 
in  all  his  pranks  good  nature  was  predominant,  and  so  clev- 
erly were  they  carried  out  that  you  would  be  more  than 
half  inclined  to  excuse,  if  not  to  praise  them.  His  full, 
florid  countenance,  broad  forehead,  and  dark,  quick  eye  be- 
spoke an  ardent  temperament,  and  an  active  intellect.  He 
was  just  one  of  those  boys  whose  respectability  as  a  man 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  placed  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty ; 
whose  minds  are  not  of  that  high  intellectual  and  moral 
cast,  which  show  of  themselves  a  strong  natural  repulsion 
to  vice,  nor  of  that  worst  organization,  that  seem  barren  of 
every  thing  good,  and  thirst  continually  for  evil,  but  of  an 
intervening  and  more  ordinary  character,  whose  animal  and 
intellectual  faculties  are  nearly  balanced,  but  whose  moral 
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power  requires  long  and  continuous  care  before  it  is  exposed 
to  strong  temptations  and  violent  attacks.  Such  minds  are 
fertile  soil  for  good  or  bad  seed. 

During  George's  fifteenth  year,  his  father  received  a  visit 
from  a  younger  brother,  a  rich  merchant  of  New  York. 
The  uncle  was  pleased  with  the  boy's  talents  and  hand- 
some appearance.  Having  no  son  of  his  own,  he  was  anx- 
ious to  adopt  George.  The  parents  hesitated  for  several 
days ;  they  placed  upon  one  side  the  great  help  which  he 
would  soon  be  to  his  father,  upon  the  farm,  and  the  com- 
fort of  seeing  him  grow  up  under  their  own  eye  ;  upon  the 
other,  the  boy's  own  advantage,  as  they  thought,  the  pros- 
pect of  his  rising  in  the  world,  and  becoming,  perhaps, 
himself  a  "  lordly  merchant."  This  latter  idea  was  too 
pleasing  to  be  disregarded.  The  parents  consented.  But 
they  little  knew  the  temptations  and  dangers  to  which 
they  exposed  their  poor  boy,  or  they  would  sooner  have 
seen  the  damp  of  death  gathering  upon  his  youthful  brow, 
and  laid  him  in  an  early  grave.  Oh  !  what  is  death,  even 
in  the  bright,  sunny  days  of  youth,  if  once  compared  to 
that  moral  death  which  often  seizes  upon  the  soul  long  be- 
fore the  grave  closes  over  the  body.     *         #         #         * 

To  tell  the  fall  of  George  Erdon  ;  how  he  yielded  to  the 
temptations  which  his  uncle's  liberality  and  indulgence  threw 
in  his  way ;  how  he  went  down,  step  by  step,  cautiously 
at  first,  into  shame  and  wickedness,  till  he  renounced  the 
God  that  made  him,  and  gloried  in  open  vice,  would  be 
but  to  repeat  the  sad  history  of  many  a  promising  youth. 
The  yearly  visits  that  he  made  to  his  father's  family  check- 
ed him,  a  little,  in  his  sinful  career.  But  his  altered  mien 
and  irregular  conduct  at  home,  caused  his  mother  many 
unhappy  hours  and  secret  tears,  though  she,  or  his  father, 
scarcely  dreamed  of  the  extent  of  his  misconduct.  The 
letters  that  his  parents  received  from  Ins  uncle  were  few 
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and  short,  but  always  expressive  of  the  brilliant  prospects 
of  their  son  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  they  contained  '  things  hard 
to  be  understood,5  which  excited  the  fear  rather  than  the 
pleasure  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife.  They  pondered  du- 
biously upon  such  sentences  as  this,  "  George  is  doing  fine- 
ly ;  his  expenses  are,  already,  quite  genteel ;  he  is  the  very 
centre  of  fashion,  and  the  admiration  of  all — oh !  how 
proud  I  am  of  him!"  Again,  "Do  not  be  troubled  about 
his  visiting  the  theatre  ;  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  a  young 
man  like  him — no  hurt,  at  all,  can  come  of  it."  But  such 
was  the  confidence  that  they  reposed  in  their  brother  that 
the  parents  rested  comparatively  at  ease. 

But  that  uncle  was  not  the  man  in  whose  hands  to  trust 
George  Erdon,  in  the  most  critical  period  of  life — that  in 
which  the  character  is  formed.  Like  too  many  of  our 
wealthy  merchants,  if  he  had  no  prominent  vices,  saving, 
perhaps,  the  inordinate  love  of  wealth,  he  was  likewise  a 
man  of  no  particular  virtues.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
overlook  the  difference  between  a  youth  of  nineteen  and  a 
man  of  thirty-five  ;  and,  in  encouraging  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure, forget  the  intemperance  and  inexperience  of  the  young. 
He  drank  wine,  he  had  it  upon  his  table — for  it  was  fash- 
ionable. He  talked  lightly  of  those  '  freaks  and  follies' 
which  he  said  would  wear  away  with  sober  manhood. 
Alas !  how  many  call  shame  and  crime  by  the  name  of 
folly,  and  with  how  many  do  these  '  youthful  freaks'  ripen 
into  habitual  practices,  in  manhood. 

With  the  warm  blood  of  youth  coursing  in  his  veins, 
with  money  lavished  upon  him,  more  than  he  could  rea- 
sonably dispose  of,  and  with  vice  in  her  manifold,  and  most 
alluring  forms,  exposed  to  his  view,  George  fell,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Not  that  every  one,  placed  in  his  circumstan- 
ces would  have  fallen,  but  almost  every  one  of  his  pecu- 
liar temperament.     Yet  he  was  not  strongly  inclined  to 
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vice.  A  sort  of  recklessness,  a  thoughtless  ardor,  and 
strong  love  of  social  enjoyments  were  prominent  character- 
istics. Had  he  staid  at  home  upon  the  farm,  he  would 
have  been  known  only  as  a  liberal,  energetic,  and  open- 
hearted  young  man. 

By  the  time  he  had  reached  his  twenty-first  year,  George 
was  not  only  confirmed  in  his  habits  of  dissipation,  but 
ruined  in  character  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  letter  : 

"  New  York,  Oct.  8th,  182-. 

"  Dear  Brother  and  Sister:  I  am  obliged  to  write  you 
heart-rending  news.  George  is  going  to  sea.  He  has  al- 
ready entered  his  name,  and  no  entreaties  of  mine  can  in- 
duce him  to  alter  his  resolution.  The  ship  sails  next  week. 
If  you  would  see  your  misguided  boy  again,  come  imme- 
diately. For  the  last  three  months  I  have  seen  him  but 
seldom,  and  only  when  he  has  come  for  money.  I  feel  that 
1  have  not  watched  over  him  as  I  might — /  have  ruined  him. 
Can  you  ever  forgive  me  ? 

Your  Unhappy  Brother, 

N.  Erdon." 

Many  were  the  tears  shed  at  the  reading  of  this  letter. 
With  a  heavy  heart  Mr.  Erdon  started  for  New  York.  Af- 
ter much  trouble  and  nearly  a  day's  search,  he  accidentally 
met  his  son  at  the  corner  of  a  street.  He  was  on  the  point 
of  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  and  did  actually  cry  "  George  ;" 
but  the  young  man  passed  by  with  a  hurried  step,  and  did 
not  hear,  at  least  did  not  recognize  the  voice.  The  father 
followed.  As  they  turned  several  corners,  the  dim  light  of 
the  lamps  revealed  more  fully  the  countenance  of  the  young 
man — it  was  pale  and  thin,  and  seemed  furrowed  with  the 
marks  of  overwhelming  sorrow  and  despair.  At  length, 
they  turned  doAvn  an  alley  ;  the  one  entered  a  door  and  the 
other  followed.  It  was  a  splendidly  furnished  mansion. 
The  father,  not  knowing  which  of  several  doors  his  son  had 
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entered,  threw  himself  upon  a  sofa,  unperceived.  Present- 
ly he  heard  voices  in  an  adjoining  room,  the  door  of  which 
was  partly  open. 

"  George,  how  dare  you  come  here  again  ?  You  know 
what  my  father  has  threatened."  This  was  said  in  a  sweet, 
silvery  voice,  though  with  a  determined  tone. 

" Because  you  still  call  me  'George,'  dearest  Maria,"  was 
the  answer. 

"  '  Dearest !' — no  more  of  that ;  away,  away  this  moment 
or  I  will  ring  the  bell." 

"One  word  more — and  I  am  gone,  perhaps  forever."  Mr. 
Erdon  listened  with  breathless  silence  to  the  low,  tremulous 
and  deathlike  voice  of  his  son. 

"  But  you  did  once  tell  me  that  you  loved  me,  and  called 
me  your  i  dearest  George  ?'  " 

"Yes,  and  I  can  never  forget  it,"  was  the  answer,  "but 
you  were  then  different  from  what  you  are  now,  or  I  did 
not  know  you." 

"Have  you  now  no  pity  for  me,  can  you  never  love  me 
again  ?  Oh !  Maria,  say  but  one  word,  and  that  shall  save 
or  destroy  me  forever." 

She  hesitated  ;  but,  at  length,  replied,  her  words  inter- 
rupted by  sobs,  "  Yes,  I  do  pity  you.  I  can,  I  must  love 
you  again  when  I  see  you  as  you  were — as  I  thought  you 
were,  when  I  gave  my  heart  away." 

"  Oh !  thank  you,  dearest  Maria,"  cried  the  youth,  that 
shall  be  my  hope — my  pole-star  !  I  sail  to-morrow  morn- 
ing with  the  tide.  Farewell."  And  he  imprinted  a  kiss 
upon  the  pale  cheek  of  the  maiden. 

What  Mr.  Erdon  had  just  heard  was  so  unexpected  that 
it  almost  overpowered  him.  He  could  not  persuade  him- 
self to  surprise  George,  and  permitted  him  to  pass  out,  with- 
out interruption.  But  new  hopes  had  been  awakened  with- 
in him  ;  and,  as  he  rose  and  slowly  left  the  house,  he  thought 
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"  I  bless  God  for  what  I  have  heard — my  son  is  not  yet 
ruined — there  is  yet  hope  for  him." 

The  father  was  right.  There  was  still  hope  for  George 
Erdon.  Upon  the  answer  he  had  just  received  hung  hope 
or  utter  despair.  But  it  had  given  him  bright  hope,  and 
poured  new  life  through  every  vein. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  passed  rapidly  down 
Broadway,  "  I  have  now  a  purpose  and  an  aim — her  prom- 
ise shall  be  my  talisman.  I  will  tear  myself  from  those 
vicious  companions,  who  have  so  long  reveled  at  my  ex- 
pense, but  who,  in  truth,  hate  me.  I  will  return  an  altered 
man,  or  what  is  better  than  the  life  that  I  have  followed  for 
the  last  year,  I  will  find  a  watery  grave." 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  George  met  his  father, 
at  the  house  of  his  uncle.  He  received  him  with  a  hum- 
ble, and  respectful  air.  With  a  voice  in  which  sincere  sor- 
row, and  a  determined  resolution  were  alike  manifest,  he 
refused  his  father's  pressing  invitation  to  accompany  him 
home. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  cannot  go,  I  cannot  see  my  mother 
now.  I  have  sworn  by  my  heart's  blood  never  to  touch 
the  wine-cup  again,  or  turn  one  step  from  the  path  of  vir- 
tue— 'but  I  feel  that  unless  I  tear  myself,  for  a  while,  from 
temptation,  this  vow  will  be  added  to  the  many  that  I  have 
already  broken.  To-morrow  morning  I  sail  in  the  Beau- 
voilier — a  temperance  ship — on  a  two  year's  voyage — and  I 
will  return  a  virtuous  man,  or  I  will  die."  This  was  a  joy- 
ful declaration  to  the  father ;  but  it  made  the  uncle  frantic 
with  grief.  The  one  regarded  virtue  as  the  end  of  life ; 
the  other  looked  upon  life  as  only  given  for  itself,  for  its 
fleeting  pleasures  and  honors.  The  one  saw  that  the  pearl 
of  priceless  value  might  yet  be  saved  ;  the  other  saw  only 
that  the  casket  was  lost — and  he  feared  the  sneers  and  re- 
proaches of  his  wealthy  neighbors. 
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PART   SECOND. 

We  are  now  obliged  to  leave  a  blank  in  the  history  of 
George,  which  the  reader's  imagination  can  readily  fill. 
Imagine  the  wanderer  upon  his  long  voyage,  beneath  a 
foreign  sky,  and  in  his  lonely  night-watches,  pondering  up- 
on the  wayward  career  of  his  youth,  and  thinking  of  the  star 
that,  in  his  own  heart,  was  then  in  the  ascendant.  Again 
he  would  think  of  his  mother,  of  her  entreaties,  and  tears, 
and  prayers,  how  she  might  then  be  weeping  for  her  first 
born,  her  wandering,  misguided  son,  how  she  might  be  on 
a  bed  of  sickness,  or,  perhaps,  dead — and  he  trembled  at 
the  thought.  *■•■•**■• 

It  was  a  fearful  night — that  night  which  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  our  southern  planters.  The  wild  tornado  roll- 
ed on,  bearing  desolation  in  its  broad  track  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Mississippi.  It  tore  up  gigantic  trees  by  their 
roots,  overturned  houses,  and  sported  with  the  strength 
and  wealth  of  man.  What,  then,  must  have  been  that  tem- 
pest on  the  water  ?  and  how  was  it  met  by 

11 the  sons  of  the  Ocean 

Whose  dwelling's  on  the  briny  wave"? 

The  wrecks  of  hundreds  of  merchantmen,  and  the  last  shouts 
of  many  brave  seamen  tell  the  sad  tale. 

The  Beauvoilier  was  on  her  homeward  course,  within  a 
few  leagues  of  one  of  the  West  India  Islands.  As  the  gale 
struck  her,  it  threw  the  vessel,  in  a  moment,  upon  her  beam- 
ends.  But  every  sail  was  soon  closely  furled.  She  righted. 
The  stern  voice  of  the  captain  was  heard,  above  the  storm 
and  the  dashing  of  the  waves,  as  he  gave  orders  to  send 
down  the  lighter  rigging  and  put  her  before  the  wind.  Now 
they  were  scudding  at  a  fearful  rate  before  the  hurricane. 

The  bare  masts  bent  like  saplings,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  main-mast,  at  least,  must  go  by  the  board. 

"Gut  away,"  shouted  the  captain. 
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"  Cut  away,"  repeated  the  first  mate,  and  the  strained 
and  creaking  mast  flew  from  its  brittle  hold,  and  was  toss- 
ing upon  the  crested  billows,  far  behind.  The  fore  and 
mizzen  masts  followed  in  an  instant. 

"  The  rudder  is  gone,  sir,"  shouted  the  helmsman. 

"  Then  we  are  lost,"  returned  the  captain  with  an  oath. 
"LDo  you  hear  that  roar  ahead  ?  We  shall  be  on  the  break- 
ers in  five  minutes." 

'Twas  a  fearful  moment.  The  heavy,  muttering  roll  of 
the  thunder  seemed  to  hush  the  roaring  of  the  waters  ;  the 
lightning  lit  up  the  terrific  darkness,  and  showed  plainly  to 
every  one,  the  "  breakers  ahead."  Then  hard  hearts  quail- 
ed ;  and  you  might  have  seen  the  iron-limbed  sailor  in  the 
attitude  that  he  would  have  scorned  an  hour  before — his 
eyelids  closed,  and  his  knees  bent,  in  prayer. 

The  flashes  of  the  lightning  revealed  the  form  of  a  young 
man  standing  on  the  forecastle.  He  was  in  the  vigor  and 
bloom  of  early  manhood.  Upon  his  countenance  you  could 
trace  neither  the  workings  of  hope,  nor  of  fear  ;  his  eye  was 
fixed  upon  the  rocks  which  they  were  rapidly  nearing. 
"Thank  God!  we  have  passed  them,"  he  cried,  as  they 
shot  by  a  jutting  point  of  the  reef,  and  fell  into  the  eddy 
behind  it.  *  *  *  The  storm  passed  by  them 
rapidly,  and  the  wind  soon  ceased,  though  it  was  several 
hours  before  the  angry  waves  yielded  to  the  calm. 

"Ah!"  said  George  Erdon  to  himself,  "I've  passed  a 
more  dangerous  reef  than  that,  and  still  nearer  to  destruction 
— to  moral  death." 

The  morning  dawned.  Scarcely  any  one  but  the  expe- 
rienced mariner,  could  believe  that  but  a  few  hours  before, 
the  gently  heaving  surface  around  him  was  broken  by  moun- 
tain waves,  and  driven  before  another,  and  a  rival  element. 

The  Beauvoilier  put  in,  at  the  nearest  port,  for  a  few 
days,  to  repair  the  damages  occasioned  by  the  storm ;  and 
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then,  sailed  for  New  York.  It  was  a  clear,  fine  morning  when 
she  entered  the  harbor.  She  was  a  noble  ship,  richly  freight- 
ed ;  and,  having  been  expected  for  several  days,  drew  many 
spectators  to  the  wharf.  There  were  wealthy  merchants, 
interested  in  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  and  anxious  to  hear 
news  which  it  might  bring  from  their  own ;  here  were 
groups  of  females  and  children,  eagerly  looking  towards  it 
to  catch  the  sight  of  a  husband,  father,  or  brother  ;  and  here 
and  there  were  many  strangers  and  idlers,  present  through 
chance  or  curiosity. 

Though  the  captain,  with  whom  George  was  deservedly 
a  favorite,  and  who  knew  the  circumstances  of  the  young 
man,  gave  him  permission  to  leave  as  soon  as  they  entered 
the  harbor,  young  Erdon  declared  he  would  not  quit  the 
ship,  or  cease  to  perform  his  duty  as  one  of  the  crew,  till 
she  was  made  fast  at  the  pier.  As  he  noticed,  among  the 
crowd,  some  of  his  former  companions  who  were  laughing 
among  themselves,  and  remarking  upon  his  sailor-garb  and 
sun-burnt  visage,  you  might  have  seen  in  his  dark,  manly 
eye  and  whole  countenance,  a  look  of  unutterable  contempt, 
blended  with  pity  and  a  consciousness  of  moral  strength. 
He  felt  that,  though  he  might  have  lost  the  respect  of  the 
gay  and  fashionable,  the  voyage  had  obtained  for  him  what 
was  worth  far  more  than  the  adulation  of  a  fickle,  dissipa- 
ted crowd,  or  the  wealth  of  the  Indies — the  mastery  of  him- 
self. But  there  was  one  that  watched  him  with  intense 
interest,  whom  he  saw,  presently,  engaged  with  the  cap- 
tain, in  earnest  conversation,  which  he  well  knew  was  con- 
cerning himself — it  was  Mr.  Wilson,  the  father  of  Maria. 
Oh !  what  emotions  thrilled  the  heart  of  the  young  man,  as 
the  merchant,  turning  to  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  grasped 
his  hand,  and  said, 

"  You  have  saved  the  life  of  my  daughter.  She  was  sick, 
at  the  very  point  of  death,  when  a  letter  from  our  faithful 
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friend,  Captain  Marin,  or  rather  the  welcome  tidings  that  it 
bore  concerning  yon,  that  you  were  in  health,  and  on  your 
homeward  course,  above  all  that  you  were  strong  in  virtu- 
ous determination  and  action,  acted  like  a  heaven-sent  cor- 
dial upon  her  drooping  frame,  and  saved  it  from  the  grave." 

"  Nay,"  replied  George,  "  it  would  be  more  just  to  re- 
proach me  with  having  almost  destroyed  your  daughter. 
It  was  I" 

"No,  no,"  interrupted  Mr.  Wilson,  "it  was  those  vile, 
unprincipled  companions,  who  had  led  you  astray,  and  who 
reported  that,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  you  leaped  overboard,  af- 
ter the  ship  passed  the  light-houses."         *         * 

Several  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  '  wanderer's  re- 
turn.' We  hardly  need  say  that  his  return  to  virtue  brought 
with  it  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  which  had  often  prov- 
ed an  anchor  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  temptation.  In  the 
eye  of  Maria  Wilson — or  rather  of  Maria  Erdon — he  has 
long  been  as  he  'was  once' — as  she  'thought  he  was.5 
The  death  of  his  uncle  left  him  in  the  possession  of  a  rich 
fortune  which,  with  his  ceaseless  activity,  has  made  him, 
in  truth,  a '  lordly  merchant,'  thus"realizing  the  fondest  hopes 
of  his  parents.  But,  what  is  more  than  wealth  and  all  its 
tinsel,  his  good  name  is  untarnished  by  a  blot.  He  remem- 
bers that  neither  riches  nor  honor  give  life  its  value — but 
'  its^use  alone' ;  and,  that,  in  the  use  thereof,  the  great  end 
is  virtue. 
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LINES  WRITTEN  ON  READING  THE  LIFE  OF 
MISS  M.  M.  DAVIDSON. 

Oh  God !  there  are  questionings  stirring1  my  breast ; 
Deep  movings  that  language  hath  never  expressed  ; 
Unsatisfied  longings  for  that  which  is  not ; 
A  sighing  for  something  unknown  to  my  lot. 

Now  and  then  its  faint  glimmerings  have  shot  o'er  my  soul, 
Like  the  light  that  at  evening  gleams  up  from  the  pole  ; 
Like  the  train  of  a  meteor  extinguished  in  gloom  j 
Like  the  echo  of  footsteps  that  tread  o'er  a  tomb. 

There  are  spirits  have  breathed  it — its  image  hath  been  ; 
There  are  ears  that  have  heard  it — there  are  eyes  that  have  seen  ; 
'Tis  the  twilight  of  glory  that  sometime  hath  shone, 
'Tis  the  last  moving  sigh  of  some  breeze  that  is  gone. 

Oh,  how  shall  I  name  it — the  world  will  deride, 
And  crushingly  curl  'the  stern  lip  of  its  pride  5 
Oh,  how  shall  I  name  it  and  turn  me  from  life ; 
And  yet  too — too  harsh  is  its  struggle  and  strife. 

And  hath  it  all  been  ? — yes,  yes,  it  was  thine— 
My  dreams  have  not  made  it — 'tis  no  fancy  of  mine  5 
Round  thine  unearthly  footsteps  a  glory  was  spread — 
So  minist'ring  angels  all  noislessly  tread. 

And  angels  were  round  thee  5  their  retinue  bright 
Wafted  on  thy  young  soul  in  its  heavenward  flight : 
Their  wings  were  thy  pinions,  they  lent  thee  their  breath, 
E'en  ere  thou  hadst  passed  through  the  portals  of  death. 

Oh,  show  me  the  land  where  thy  bright  visions  grew; 
Oh,  speak  yet  again  as  thou  usedst  to  do  3 
Oh,  breathe  yet  again  those  notes  that  were  given,, 
As  a  premature  strain  from  the  chorus  of  Heaven. 

Ah,  how  I  have  longed  for  that  which  was  thine, 
And  sighed  for  the  gift  that  could  never  be  mine, 
Almost,  at  some  moments  that  glory  would  rise, 
But  it  sank  unrevealsd,  like  a  dream  of  the  skies. 

Shall  I  rush  into  life  and  roll  on  with  its  tide  ? — 
And  bustle  and  toil  for  its  pomp  and  its  pride  ?— 
Shall  I  sing,  and  be  merry  and  laugh  with  the  rest, 
And  so  make  of  each  fugitive  pleasure  the  best  ? — 

'Tis  all  too  discordant — it  grates  on  my  ear, 
And  my  spirit  shrinks  back  with  a  sensitive  fear; 
No — the  world  was  for  others — it  was  not  for  me, 
J  was  made  a  lone  isle  in  life's  desolate  sea. 
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I  hate  not  the  world — it  is  joyous  and  gay— 
But  there  are  whispering  voices  that  call  me  away; 
There  are  breathings  of  things  from  the  spirit-land  come, 
And  their  wooings  are  soft  as  the  visions  of  home. 

They  come  in  the  clouds,  that  sleep  in  the  blue  heaven  ; 
They  come  in  the  eloquent  zephyrs  of  even  3 
They  come  in  the  stillness  that  solitude  gives  ; 
They  come  from  th'  Elysium  where  Memory  lives. 

They  come  in  the  thoughts  of  a  spirit  like  thine ; 
They  come  in  the  love  that  true  friendships  entwine  5 
They  come  in  the  thrillings  that  sweep  o'er  the  strings 
Of  a  sensitive  heart  where  its  sympathy  sings. 

They  come — I  would  go  where  their  guidings  would  lead, 
And  press  on  the  path  of  their  essenceless  tread. 
And  so  it  must  be — a  resistless  control, 
Like  the  stern  rod  of  Fate,  is  swayed  over  my  soul. 

And  so  let  it  be — I  would  not  resist, 
Nor  the  magical  cords  of  my  bondage  untwist; 
Yea.,  weave  them  about  me  more  closely  again — 
I  would  live  in  their  empire,  and  die  in  their  chain. 

Be  my  journey  like  hers — their  welcome  as  soon, 
Her  early  departure,  like  sunset  at  noon  ; 
Around  my  short  path-way  such  visions  be  spread — 
Then  lay  me  to  rest  in  the  place  of  the  dead. 

E.  A.S. 


THE  PANTHEISTIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  spiritual  tendencies  of  the  German  mind,  and  its 
deep,  meditative  enthusiasm  have  always  been  proverbial. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  that  its  finely-wrought  sen- 
sibilities should  have  been  shocked  by  the  material  and 
atheistic  philosophy  which  obtained  in  western  Europe,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  nor  that  Spinoza  and  the  Rational- 
ists, in  disclaiming  the  dogmas  of  that  system,  should  mad- 
ly plunge  into  the  opposite,  but  no  less  erroneous  and  athe- 
istic extreme  of  Pantheism.  The  latter  proclaimed  every 
thing  to  be  God.     They  made  no  distinction  between  God 
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and  the  world.  They  saw  in  individual  beings  only  va- 
rious manifestations  of  one  eternal  and  all-comprehending 
existence.  Thus,  they  took  personality  from  God,  freedom 
from  man,  and  personal  immortality  from  his  soul.  These 
were  the  original  features  of  Transcendentalism,  and  though 
garbled  by  the  phantasies  of  its  admirers,  these  are  still 
its  features. 

Again :  Germany  has  not  kept  pace  with  her  sister  na- 
tions in  the  gradual  amelioration  of  her  civil  institutions. 
She  has  obstinately  retained  the  old  feudal  divisions  of  her 
territory  and  government.  Cut  up  into  a  hundred  petty 
states,  there  are  no  reigning  opinions — no  prevailing  stan- 
dard of  literary  taste — no  tribunal  of  critics  and  satirists  to 
which  her  philosophers  are  held  accountable.  Shut  out 
from  power  and  driven  to  the  seclusion  of  their  own  closets, 
without  fear  of  criticism  or  satire,  their  enthusiasm  unsus- 
tained  and  undirected,  borders  on  insanity.  They  mingle 
with  profound  views  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man  the 
wildest  vagaries  of  fancy.  They  form  theories  the  most 
absurd.  They  paint  character  in  lights  most  extravagant 
and  unnatural.  Certainly,  Germany  cannot  be  expected  to 
furnish  a  sound  and  approved  system  of  philosophy,  till, 
under  a  more  consolidated  government,  she  is  subjected  to 
the  criterion  of  a  severe  national  taste  ;  till  such  satirists  as 
Pope,  Swift  and  Addison  shall  have  tamed  her  wild  spirit 
of  theory  and  speculation,  and  have  given  to  German  phi- 
losophy the  common-sense  character  of  their  own,  and  till 
the  simple  and  divine  truths  of  Christianity  shall  have  be- 
come the  only  and  acknowledged  model  of  its  schools. 

For  farther  proof  of  the  unsoundness  and  extravagance 
of  this  system,  we  have  recourse  to  its  teachers.  Says 
Shelling,  "  God  is  the  object  of  all  philosophy,  but  it  is 
God  revealing  himself  in  the  universe.     The  Divine  Being, 
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once  hidden,  has  a  perpetual  tendency  to  self-revelation,  a 
process  of  evolution  which  is  forever  going  onward  and 
producing  the  world  or  nature.  It  is  this  developement 
which  we  are,  and  feel,  and  of  which  we  are  a  part."  Says 
Hegel,  "  God  is  a  principle,  not  personal,  but  tending  to  per- 
sonality, a  tendency  manifested  in  and  producing  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe.  This  eternal  developement  is  a 
mighty  effort  towards  self-consciousness ;  the  conscious- 
ness of  human  reason  is,  indeed,  the  consciousness  of  God, 
a  state  in  which  the  absolute  spirit  reigns  itself." 

In  plain  English,  all  this  signifies  that  God,  instead  of 
the  personal  Being  represented  in  the  Bible,  is  diffused 
through  all  his  works.  The  Deity  is  developed  by  all 
forms  of  existence,  especially  by  man,  whose  reason  is  a 
special  exhibition  of  God,  so  that  the  more  we  know  of 
ourselves,  the  more  we  know  of  the  divine  essence.  Here, 
then,  the  chasm  between  Heaven  and  Earth  is  no  more. 
Human  action  is  the  action  of  the  Infinite  Mind.  God  is 
all  things.  All  things  are  God.  We  are  ourselves  in  God 
and  God  in  us.  The  disciples  of  Shelling  and  Hegel  would 
fain  make  a  distinction  between  their  system  and  that  of 
Spinoza,  but  "it  is  the  same  rope,  at  either  end  they 
twist." 

In  conclusion,  if  God  is  an  "anima  mundi,"  an  intelli- 
gent principle,  pervading  the  universe  of  nature  and  mind ; 
if  he  is  an  absolute  idea,  the  idea  and  essence  of  all  other 
ideas ;  if  he  is  reason,  thought  and  the  world,  then  Tran- 
scendentalists  only  are  true  theists,  and  those  holy  men  of 
old,  who  "spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost," 
Christ  himself,  and.  all  who,  in  all  time,  have  entertained 
simply  scriptural  views  of  God — the  inference  is  legitimate 
and  undeniable — have  been  atheists.  The  Christian  Rev- 
elation is  a  vain  imposture,  a  worse  than  Pagan  or  Mahom- 
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edan  delusion,  and  true  Religion  is  just  beginning  to  dawn 
on  a  benighted  world  from  the  hills  of  Germany. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  God  is  the  God  of  the  Bible  and 
our  fathers,  if  he  is  a  personal  Being  and  not  a  philosoph- 
ical abstraction,  then  are  Transcendentalists  obnoxious  to 
the  charge  of  the  grossest  atheism  and  infidelity. 

Vindex, 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  ALARM. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  those  who  judge  most  char- 
itably of  others,  judge  most  correctly  j  and,  that  in  ordin- 
ary circumstances,  men  will  sooner  do  a  favor  than  commit 
an  injury.  It  is  true  that  human  nature  has  its  bright  and 
dark  shades.  It  is  also  true,  that,  in  judging  of  character 
and  of  principles,  every  man  is  his  own  painter,  and  the 
objects  of  his  contemplation  generally  receive  the  hue  of 
his  own  opinions.  That  man  who  is  continually  contem- 
plating the  wants,  the  woes  and  miseries  of  humanity  soon 
turns  from  the  sickly  picture  in  disgust,  and  seeks  relief  in 
gloomy  misanthropy.  While  another,  passing  over  these 
dark  shades  of  the  picture,  discovers  a  world  of  sunshine 
and  joy  beaming  from  every  countenance,  and  thinking  on- 
ly of  the  immense  increase  of  human  happiness  resulting 
from  the  communion  of  mind  with  mind,  and  heart  with 
heart,  finds  his  chief  delight  in  cultivating  the  social  affec- 
tions. But  nothing  is  learned  concerning  the  real  condition 
of  the  world  from  either  of  these  men.  Their  opinions  on- 
ly reveal  the  state  of  their  own  hearts. 

The  man  who  sees  nothing  but  misery  and  wo  in  the 
world,  must  himself  be  miserable.  He,  whose  bosom  is  the 
seat  of  every  unhallowed  affection,  can  discover  in  the 
countenance  of  his  fellow  man  nothing  but  the  workings 
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of  the  same  malignant  passions  that  disturb  his  own  peace, 
while  the  benevolent  man  reads  in  every  face,  as  in  a  mir- 
ror, the  reflections  of  his  own  happy  heart. 

The  culprit  often  reveals  his  own  gnilt  by  his  readiness 
to  accuse  others  ;  so  the  man  who  harbors  some  unfounded 
prejudice,  frequently  discovers  his  own  ruling  passion  by 
his  eagerness  to  convict  others  of  a  like  illiberality.  In  this 
way  men  become  accusers  of  each  other  and  slanderers  of 
mankind.  Hence  that  boisterous  prejudice  against  preju- 
dice, that  prolific  spirit  of  radicalism  with  all  its  attendant 
offspring  of  sects,  and  parties,  and  divisions,  and  contentions 
which  abound  in  the  world  of  speculation. 

All  the  restless  spirits  of  faction  are  continually  bringing 
their  contributions  like  the  accursed  ingredients  of  an  in- 
cantatory  process,  and  hurling  them  into  the  cauldron  of 
public  opinion  that  it  may  never  cease  to  boil  and  bubble. 

In  this  way  the  whole  world  of  thought  and  feeling  be- 
comes one  vast  whirlpool  of  agitating  and  conflicting  opin- 
ions, each  new  theory  acquiring  additional  celebrity  as  it 
recedes  farther  from  the  centre  of  truth. 

Men  become  so  accustomed  to  the  belief  of  extravagant 
doctrines,  that  even  the  most  improbable  fiction  of  human 
fancy  will  gain  credence  in  the  popular  mind,  and  enlist  de- 
fenders who  are  ready  to  fight  with  a  spirit  of  martyrdom 
for  the  rights  of  a  phantom  which  is  the  offspring  of  their 
own  sickly  imagination. 

The  simple  enunciation  of  a  new  theory  in  politics,  phil- 
osophy, or  religion  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war 
against  all  existing  creeds,  and  is  sufficient  not  only  to  fur- 
nish itspartizans  and  opponents  with  the  weapons  of  dead- 
ly hate,  but  to  array  them  in  open  hostility  to  each  other. 
In  this  way  candor  is  banished  from  popular  discussions, 
and  the  man  who  should  make  this  christian  virtue  a  requi- 
site in  controversy  would  be  thought  to  attach  a  cabalistir 
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meaning  to  the  word.  In  the  popular  language  of  the  age, 
a  thorough  investigation  of  an  article  of  speculative  belief, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  diligent  search  for  proof  of  pre- 
conceived notions.  To  examine  an  opponent's  creed  with 
impartiality  is  to  gaze  with  such  intensity  at  unimportant 
blemishes  as  to  lose  sight  of  its  prominent  beauties.  Would 
you  then  maintain  a  spirited  controversy,  abuse  your  antag- 
onist. If  he  advance  unanswerable  arguments,  lead  him 
away  into  the  cloudy  regions  of  abstract  speculation  ;  talk 
of  the  origin  of  evil,  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  the  eternal 
principle  of  right,  and  end  your  confutation  by  solemnly 
admonishing  him  that  his  doctrine  tends  to  materialism, 
infidelity,  blasphemy,  or  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Any 
of  these  hobbies  will  answer  your  purpose;  and  if  he 
complains  that  your  reasoning  is  unintelligible  or  irrelevant, 
call  him  a  dunce,  and  he  will,  undoubtedly,  feel  the  force 
of  your  logic. 

By  concentrating  all  the  energies  of  the  mind  upon  a  sin- 
gle point,  the  mental  eye  acquires  a  telescopic  power,  and 
the  object  of  contemplation  becomes  so  magnified  as  to  ex- 
clude every  consideration  of  interest,  and  the  zealous  par- 
tizan  actually  realizes  the  predicament  of  Walter  the  Doubt- 
er ;  his  mind  is  completely  occupied  by  a  single  idea,  and 
that  so  vast  that  he  can  see  only  one  side  of  it. 

Surrounded  by  the  mists  of  his  own  dim  conceptions,  the 
valorous  reformer  sallies  forth  as  the  champion  of  liberal 
and  enlightened  principles,  and  like  the  chivalrous  knight 
of  La  Mancha,  he  soon  finds  the  land  filled  with  giants, 
with  whom  he  engages  in  fierce  and  desperate  conflict. — 
Should  the  world  dissuade  him  from  the  rash  attempt,  he 
is  ready  to  exclaim  the  world  is  mad,  but,  like  poor  Lear,  he 
finds  the  world  ready  to  retort  the  compliment  and  so  they 
outdo  him.  If  this  be  true,  when  applied  to  Philosophy 
or  religion,  it  is  no  less  true  in  politics.     Who  has  not  seen 
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the  crafty  demagogue,  like  the  witch  of  Endor,  calling  up 
the  opinions  of  a  former  age,  and  hurling  the  poisoned  shaft 
of  envy  and  malignity,  at  their  venerable  authors  ?  Who 
has  not  heard  the  festive  hall  ring  with  acclamations,  as  the 
organ  of  the  party  brought  the  whole  artillery  of  his  elo- 
quence to  bear  upon  the  ancient  shade  of  federalism  ?  Who 
has  not  seen  our  honorable  Senators  returning  from  the 
Councils  of  our  nation,  with  their  blushing  honors  thick 
upon  them,  gorged,  literally  gorged,  with  democratic  dain- 
ties, in  commemmoration  of  some  desperate  assault  upon 
the  ghost  of  the  Hartford  convention  ?  The  same  extrav- 
agance and  radicalism  are  manifested  in  the  discussion  of 
almost  every  subject  which  agitates  the  public  mind.  The 
would-be  patriots  of  the  age  discover  in  every  breeze,  that 
ruffles  the  ocean  of  thought,  signs  of  an  approaching  tem- 
pest. In  every  flash  of  party  zeal,  they  see  the  kindling 
conflagration.  In  every  murmur  of  discontent,  they  read 
a  nation's  doom.  The  same  fearful  consequences  follow 
whatever  be  the  disturbing  force  ;  whether  Nullification  or 
the  Coalition ;  the  Tariff  or  the  Bank ;  Anti-Masonry  or 
Anti-Slavery  ;  or  any  of  the  ten  thousand  nameless  causes  of 
popular  excitement — become  the  hobby  of  the  politician : 
in  all  of  these  he  discovers  the  same  veritable  signs  of  ap- 
proaching ruin.  Create  a  Tariff,  and  you  sunder  at  once 
the  bonds  of  our  confederacy.  Remove  the  Bank,  and  like 
the  removal  of  Aladdin's  lamp  from  the  scene  of  enchant- 
ment, the  splendid  fabric  of  our  union  is  dissolved,  and 
tyranny,  with  all  its  attendant  woes,  sits  brooding  over  the 
fragments  of  a  dismembered  union.  The  hum  of  business 
is  no  longer  heard  in  our  cities ;  the  clatter  of  machinery 
ceases  in  our  manufacturing  villages ;  the  western  lakes 
become  a  solitude ;  and,  in  imagination,  the  enlightened 
politician  realizes  the  poet's  dream,  when  "  darkness  was 
the  universe." 
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THE  SACHEM  OF  MONADNOCK. 

BY  LESBON. 

As  I  was  lingering  among  the  wild  haunts  of  Monadnock,  one  Summer  vacation, 
1  learned  the  legend  of  an  Indian  Chief  who  used  to  wander  over  the  mountain  du- 
ring the  night,  but  never  was  seen  by  any  one  in  the  day-time.  One  cold  morning 
late  in  Autumn  he  was  found  dead  near  the  summit. 

Evening  was  on  the  valley  5  in  the  west 
The  rounded  Sun  had  glided  down,  but  still 
The  skies  in  crimsoned  drapery  weredrest, 
And  clown  the  eastern  mountains  came  the  rill 
As  if  a  purple  ribbon  waved  from  hill  to  hill. 
The  village  hum  was  silenced  3  and  the  brook, 
Which  fed  the  pond  and  turned  the  village  mill, 
Crept  noiselessly  along  the  polished  rock 
And  in  the  bosom  of  the  pond  its  refuge  took. 

The  crimsoned  brook  grew  shorter  5  and  the  line, 
Where  blent  the  purple  light  with  darkness,  rose 
O'er  rock  and  rill  and  up  the  highest  pine 
Which  on  the  mountain's  highest  summit  grows  ; 
And  as  the  last  beam  on  the  last  branch  glows, 
An  Indian  warrior  stands  upon  the  brow  : 
His  eye  is  stem,  as  fixed  on  deadliest  foes, 
And  tho'  full  many  winters  long  ere  now 
Had  come  and  gone,  there's  left  the  iron  mien  and  brow. 

"  Down,  down,  red  sun,  behind  you  mountain  screen,  - 
And  hide  thyself,  where  thou  may'st  blush  alone. 
Aye,  well — well  may'st  thou  blush  for  what  thou'st  seen 
With  burning  eye  from  off  thy  distant  throne ; 
For  on  the  white  man's  plundered  lands  thou'st  shone 
My  father's  ghost ! — thou  sighest  upon  the  wind, — 
Thou  sighest  for  murdered  sons  5  and  in  a  tone 
Of  stifled  vengeance  thou  hast  bid  me  bind 
Our  scattered  bands,  a  warrior's  bloody  death  to  find. 

Alas!  the  bow  is  broken,  and  our  blades 
Are  rusting  with  their  warriors  in  the  earth  ; 
The  war  path  now  no  more  to  battle  leads  j 
No  fires  are  burning  on  the  council  hearth  ; 
Our  nation  dies  to  give  a  nation  birth ! 
The  stones  that  told  the  warrior  where  to  weep, 
And  marked  the  remnants  of  a  nation's  worth, 
Are  trampled  in  yon  street ;  the  warrior's  sleep 
Broke  by  discordant  sounds  which  thro'  the  valley  swewp 
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Down  then,  red  Sun: — and  soon  I  follow  thee, 
As  father,  son,  and  brother  have  before; 
Oh,  leave  this  desecrated  land  to  me  : 
Down;  down.,  red  Sun,  and  light  the  distant  shore, 
Where  tyrants  rob  the  Indian  race  no  more; 
And  I  will  view  the  blackness  that  remains, 
And  shower  my  curses  on  the  white  man's  power ; — 
1  who  have  led  my  warriors  o'er  these  plains 
Will  feed  myself  with  curses  till  the  blood  freeze  in  these  veins. 

Thou  leavest  the  world  in  blackness  and  in  gloom, — 
But  welcome,  darkness,  welcome  sable  power 
That  comes  the  emblem  of  the  Indian's  doom; 
Night  settles  round  him,  o'er  him  tempests  lower, 
And  thus  I  welcome  thee,  dark  midnight  hour  : 
But  soon  I  leave  thee,  and  will  make  my  home 
Far  off  beyond  those  mountains  in  the  bower 
Where  Indian  warriors  cleave  the  river's  foam, 
And  track  the  flying  deer  that  thro'  the  forest  roam." 

Darkness  was  on  the  world,  and  one  by  one 
The  timid  stars  shone  out  upon  the  sky ; 
And  with  a  sickened  glare,  up  came  the  moon, 
And  walked  with  careful  step  in  silence  by 
Each  trembling  star,  as  mild  and  noiselessly 
As  if  she  trod  the  voiceless  halls  of  death, 
And  still  the  warrior  gazed  with  burning  eye  . — 
But  when  the  sun  had  given  the  morrow  birth, 
The  Indian  chief  was  gone,— -for  light  was  on  the  earth. 


BRITISH  STATESMEN  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

NUMBER  ONE. 

GEORGE  CANNING. 

We  cannot  more  properly  commence  a  series  of  sketch- 
es of  the  British  statesmen  of  the  nineteenth  century,  than 
with  the  name  of  George  Canning.  Not  only  was  he  al- 
ways conspicuous  among  the  public  men  of  Great  Britain, 
but  also  for  many  years  influenced,  more  than  any  other 
man,  the  international  politics  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Canning  was  signally  a  fortunate  man.  From  a 
condition  comparatively  humble,  he   rose  to  the  most  re- 
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sponsible  place  in  the  kingdom.  He  obtained  so  brilliant 
a  reputation  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  that  when  he  had  hardly 
left  the  University  he  was  courted  by  the  great  rival  poli- 
ticians ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  made  his  choice,  came  into 
Parliament  under  the  auspicious  patronage  of  William  Pitt. 
His  youth  kept  him  for  a  while  in  the  place  of  a  follower. 
But  even  in  that  subordinate  rank,  his  friends  prized  him 
highly  for  his  splendid  eloquence  and  ready  wit,  and  the 
same  qualities  made  him  the  dread  of  his  opponents.  In- 
deed, such  was  the  terrible  keenness  of  his  satire,  that  im- 
mediate collision  with  him  was,  if  possible,  always  avoid- 
ed by  most  of  the  members  of  a  party  of  which  Fox  and 
Sheridan  were  the  chiefs.  Out  of  Parliament,  his  pen  was 
frequently  employed  in  the  service  of  his  party.  He  is 
known  to  have  furnished  many  of  the  raciest  articles  in 
the  Anti- Jacobin,  a  periodical  established  professedly  to  re- 
sist the  principles  of  the  French  revolutionists  and  their 
English  advocates.  This  publication  was'  blemished  by 
unsparing  ridicule  of  the  prominent  Whigs ;  some  satires 
attributed  to  Mr.  Canning  are  written  in  a  style  which  no 
political  disagreement  could  justify. 

When  Mr.  Pitt  was  removed  by  death  in  1806,  Mr.  Can- 
ning was  advanced  to  the  front  rank  of  the  Tories.  He 
assailed  with  great  vehemence,  the  Administration  of  Mr. 
Fox ;  and  the  changes  occasioned  by  the  decease  of  that 
statseman,  who  after  a  few  months  of  power  followed  his 
great  rival  to  the  tomb,  brought  him  into  the  Cabinet  with 
the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary.  He  retained  this  impor- 
tant station  till  he  resigned  in  1809,  on  account  of  personal 
differences  with  another  member  of  the  same  Administra- 
tion, Lord  Castlereagh,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  both, 
were  settled  by  a  duel.  For  several  years  afterwards, 
though  he  gave  a  general  support  to  the  Administrations  of 
Mr.  Perceval  and  of  Lord  Liverpool,  he  declined  repeated 
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invitations  to  take  office,  because  the  ministry  were  in  fa- 
vor of  withholding  from  the  Roman  Catholics  their  polit- 
ical rights. 

In  1812,  he  was  elected  to  the  representation  of  Liver- 
pool, after  a  violent  contest,  in  which  he  triumphed  over  a 
no  less  formidable  competitor  than  the  illustrious  Henry 
Brougham.  This  he  esteemed  one  of  the  highest  honors  of 
his  life.  His  connection  with  the  people  of  Liverpool  was 
one  of  mutual  advantage.  He  was  upheld  in  Parliament 
by  the  authority  of  the  second  commercial  town  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  found  him  an  effi- 
cient representative.  His  visits  to  his  constituents  were 
the  occasions  of  his  most  admired  speeches.  He  continued 
to  serve  them  with  rare  fidelity,  until  the  cares  of  office 
prevented  him  from  giving  due  attention  to  affairs  of  such 
magnitude. 

From  1814  till  1822,  he  was  employed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  intervals  of  time,  in  various  official  stations, 
besides  performing  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  member  of  Par- 
liament. In  the  latter  year,  when  he  was  about  to  sail  for 
India  in  the  capacity  of  Governor-General,  the  suicide  of 
Lord  Londonderry  (formerly  Castlereagh,)  called  him  again 
to  the  Administration  in  the  department  best  adapted  to  his 
genius,  and  at  that  time,  most  needing  his  ability. 

At  length  in  1827  the  ambitious  hopes  of  a  life  were 
realized  by  his  elevation  to  the  place  of  Prime  Minister. 
But  in  a  few  months  he  added  another  to  the  forcible  in- 
stances of  the  disappointment  to  which  human  hopes  are 
liable.  He  had  scarcely  time  enough  to  learn  how  unsub- 
substantial  was  the  bright  illusion,  before  the  eye  which 
had  so  long  been  fixed  upon  it,  was  dimmed  forever. 

In  Great  Britain  the  immediate  effects  of  the  French 
Revolution  were  unfortunate.  Englishmen,  alarmed  at  the 
horrible  outrages  to  which  a  misguided  love  of  liberty  had 
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led  their  neighbors,  adhered  to  the  most  indefensible  abuses 
in  their  own  government,  from  a  stupid  fear  lest  the 
smallest  innovation  should  introduce  anarchy  and  ruin. 
Panegyrics  on  the  Constitution,  became  as  common  as  pan- 
egyrics on  Liberty  had  been  in  Prance.  To  preserve,  was 
the  great  object  of  the  prevalent  party  ;  and  it  required  for- 
ty years  of  steady  and  zealous  effort  to  overcome  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people  so  far  as  to  reform  the  most  obvious 
evils.  But  we  firmly  believe  that  this  delay  was  favorable, 
on  the  whole,  to  a  rational  liberty.  It  multiplied  discus- 
sion ;  it  forced  investigation  ;  and  when  reform  came,  as  it 
eventually  must  come,  whenever  intelligence  contends 
against  prejudice,  it  came  to  a  people  warned  of  its  dan- 
gers and  prepared  to  enjoy,  without  squandering  its  benefits. 
The  French  Revolution  saved  England  from  a  revolution 
equally  bloody.  But  while  we  honor  the  men  who,  under 
these  disadvantages,  continued  earnest  advocates  of  reform, 
until  their  exertions  were  rewarded  by  an  abundant  triumph, 
no  one  who  judges  charitably  will  pass  an  unqualified  cen- 
sure on  those  who  were  guilty  of  an  indiscriminate  attach- 
ment to  the  good  and  the  evil  of  old  institutions.  Indeed,  it 
is  difficult  to  estimate  whether  mankind  are  the  more  in- 
debted, for  political  benefits,  to  those  who  preserve  or  to 
those  who  reform.  The  one  class  is  apt  to  be  bigoted, 
the  other  class  is  apt  to  be  reckless,  and  both  classes  are 
apt  to  be  intolerant.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  virtues 
of  the  former  are,  in  ordinary  times,  the  more  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  society.  Such  is  the  imperfection  of  our 
nature,  that  there  are  few  in  whom  a  desire  of  useful  change 
is  tempered  by  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  the  past.  But 
when  these  almost  incompatible  qualities  are  combined  in 
one  man,  surely  we  ought  not  to  condemn  him  very  severe- 
ly if  the  mixture  be  unequal.     Among  such  men  we  rank 

Mr.  Canning.     What  liberal  friend  of  liberty  will  lay  adis- 
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like  to  the  Reform  Bill  as  an  unpardonable  offence  to  the 
charge  of  a  man  who  was  not.  deterred  by  the  lukewarm- 
ness  of  his  party,  from  urging  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  ;  who,against  the  violent  opposition  of  his  party,  was, 
through  all  his  life,  a  steadfast  friend  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, for  the  sake  of  which  he  often  declined  tempting 
opportunities  of  office,  and  relinquished  objects  to  which 
he  confessed  he  had  aspired  "from  the  very  dawn  of  his 
political  life,  and  even  from  the  first  visions  of  youthful 
ambition ;"  who  frustrated  the  despotic  plans  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  led  the  young  republics  of  Spanish  America 
to  a  welcome  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ?  It  is 
not  wonderful  that  Mr.  Canning,  who  came  into  public  life 
when  all  the  world  was  astounded  by  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted in  France,  should  have  been  a  Tory ;  nor  that  he 
should  have  been  unduly  attached  to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
for  any  young  man  may  well  be  excused  for  being  over- 
awed by  the  authority  of  such  a  leader.  It  is  to  his  honor 
that  as  he  grew  older  he  grew  more  liberal,  and  that  death 
found  him  at  the  head  of  an  Administration  composed  of 
moderate  Whigs  and  liberal  Tories. 

Some  have  denied  that  Mr.  Canning  was  an  orator. 
They  say  that  his  speeches  are  elegant,  but  have  no  higher 
merit.  It  is  true  that  his  speeches  are  elaborately  wrought 
and  exquisitely  polished ;  but  to  us,  these  appear  to  be  on- 
ly the  fitting  ornaments  of  more  valuable  things.  We 
have  been  charmed  by  the  classic  beauty  of  the  diction, 
but  we  have  also  been  convinced  by  the  weighty  argument ; 
we  have  been  enlightened  by  the  luminous  statement ;  we 
have  been  moved  by  the  earnest  appeal.  Those  who  re- 
fuse to  reckon  him  among  orators  say  that  his  opinions 
were  such  as  could  not  call  forth  genuine  eloquence  in  their 
support.  But  a  conqueror  desolating  Europe,  the  memory 
of  an  illustrious  friend  :  the  danger  of  ruin  to  institutions 
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hallowed  by  ages ;  the  wrongs  of  the  slave  ;  the  miseries 
of  Ireland ;  the  league  of  despots  for  the  suppression  of 
liberty,  on  these  subjects  cannot  a  man  be  eloquent  ?  We 
write  no  unqualified  eulogy  on  Mr.  Canning.  His  speech- 
es were  often  tinctured  with  personal  vanity,;  he  was  too 
exclusively  an  Englishman ;  and  what  is  far  more  impor- 
tant, he  is  charged  with  having  made  some  sacrifice  of 
principle  to  ambition.  But  there  are  some  who  are  willing 
to  make  fair  allowance  for  times,  for  circumstances  and  for 
the  common  infirmity  of  man ;  some  who  take  delight  in 
giving  due  praise  to  departed  greatness.  Such  will  admire 
the  genius  and  respect  the  memory  of  George  Canning. 


NOTICES  OF  MODERN  GREECE.* 

LANGUAGE. 

The  language  of  the  Modern  Greeks  is  constantly  im- 
proving. Every  person  strives  to  preserve  the  most  perfect 
purity  in  the  choice  of  terms  and  phraseology.  An  edu- 
cated man  is  despised  if  he  uses  a  Turkish  or  Italian  word 
in  Greek  conversation.  Any  classical  scholar,  who  has 
learned  to  pronounce  Ancient  Greek  as  the  Modern  Greeks 
do,  without  having  studied  the  modern  dialect,  will  find 
little  difficulty  in  understanding  the  common  phrases  of  the 
Greek  at  the  present  day.  With  one  month's  study,  the 
Hellenic  student  would  be  able  to  read  the  modern  dialect 
with  ease. 

The  restoration  of  the  Hellenic  to  the  learned  class  will 
be  speedily  effected ;  for  even  now  some  writers  are  equal- 
ly familiar  with  both  dialects.  Yet  we  should  not  expect 
to  see  the  Modern  Greek  abandon  its  peculiarities,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  giving  place  to  the  Hellenic. 

*  This  article  we  have  extracted  from  a  manuscript  politely  offered  us  by  the  au- 
thor, Mr.  C.  P.  Castanis,  a  native  Greek,  who  has  delivered  several  interesting  lec- 
tures, in  this  village,  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  Classic  land.— Eds. 
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The  modern  dialect  is  already  rendered  famous  by  such 
authors  as  Coray,  Rizos,  Christopulos,  Bambas,  and  many 
others.  Moreover,  the  present  dialect  is  as  beautiful  and 
harmonious  as  the  ancient.  While,  therefore,  it  is  a  dialect 
peculiar  to  this  age,  it  should  not  be  rejected,  if  the  words 
are  generally  Hellenic.  And  such  is  now  the  case.  All 
the  names  of  the  Hellenic  vocabulary  are  usedr  together 
with  such  foreign  terms,  as  have  no  corresponding  word  in 
the  Hellenic.  Names  of  new  inventions  are  generally  form- 
ed by  the  composition  of  tAvo  or  three  ancient  roots.  For 
example  :  the  Greek  for  Locomotive  is  aTfioxtvqTov  (moved 
by  steam) ;  for  Steamboat  uTfxoTilevarov  (sailing  by  steam) ; 
for  Omnibus  nurwcpoQov  (carry-all). 

In  fine,  the  Hellenic  scholar,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
pronunciation  of  the  moderns,  is  always  delighted  on  touch- 
ing the  shores  of  Greece,  to  hear  words  and  often  whole 
phrases  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  ancient  language.  In  the 
names  of  individuals  he  would  recognize  many  a  familiar 
acquaintance,  such  as  Leonidas,  Themistocles  and  Plato 
among  the  men,  and,  among  the  women,  Chariclea,  Sappho, 
Aspasia,  Despo,  Chaido  and  Euanthea. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  GREEKS  AND  TURKS. 

The  relations  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks  are  materi- 
ally changed.  It  is  amusing  to  recall  the  time  when  the 
Turk  was  first  taught  to  respect  the  Grecian.  When  peace 
was  secure,  and  the  two  nations  resumed  their  trade,  the 
Turks,  meeting  the  Greeks,  asked  them  of  what  nation 
they  were.  The  reply  was,  "  We  are  Hellenians !"  (the 
ancient  name  of  the  Greeks,  from  Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha,  who  lived  1496  years  B.  C.)  "Hellenians! 
what  nation  is  that  ?"  exclaimed  the  Turks.  When  it  was 
explained  that  Hellas,  the  ancient  name  of  Greece,  was 
restored,  they  laughed,  and  for  a  long  time  were  unwilling 
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to  drop  the  term  Giaour  (infidel,  or  rather  one  who  has  the 
faith  of  an  ox). 

The  Turkish  pride  has,  at  last,  been  so  effectually  hum- 
bled, that  the  nation  seems  to  have  lost  all  its  nerve.  The 
Turks  who  trade  with  Greece  are  exceedingly  tame  and 
inoffensive.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Mohammedans 
remaining  on  the  classic  soil.  In  Eubea  (Negropont)many 
Moslem  families  still  remain.  They  are  exceedingly  peace- 
ful, however,  and  anxious  to  improve.  Some  of  them  suc- 
ceed well  in  study,  particularly  in  that  of  the  languages. 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

Fashion  reigns  among  the  Greeks  as  imperiously  as  at 
Paris.  For  a  time  all  were  eager  to  appear  in  a  Frank 
dress,  retaining,  however,  the  red  "  phes,"  or  cap  with  a 
tassel.  But,  at  present,  it  is  more  fashionable  to  resume 
the  national  costume,  with  some  slight  variations.  Thus 
the  flowing  Phaistanellas  are  rescued  from  the  neglect  to 
which  they  were  apparently  doomed. 

Many  of  the  ladies,  however,  still  love  to  adopt  the  latest 
Parisian  style.  But  this  practice  has  been  checked  by  the 
example  of  the  Queen  of  Greece,  the  fair  Amelia,  who  oc- 
casionally appears  in  the  Suliote  costume.  The  Grecian 
ladies  employ  every  means  to  render  themselves  attractive, 
and  they  adopt  with  eagerness  any  new  fashion  that  is 
becoming. 

During  the  subjection  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Turkish 
tyranny,  the  style  of  their  dress  was  much  limited.  No 
Christian  was  allowed  to  appear  in  a  dress  of  green.  Red 
was  also  forbidden,  with  few  exceptions. 

Green  is  .emblematical  of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  Bri- 
lixis  (" Royal  Men")  only  were  allowed  to  wear  white 
turbans  and  red  shoes,  or,  in  some  instances,  any  color  they 
might  prefer.  The  Baratly  wore  yellow  slippers  as  a  means 
of  distinction.     The  Baratly  were  those  who  paid  a  large 
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sum  to  the  Sultan  to  be  freed  from  the  annoyance  of  the 
Charatch  Collectors  who  went  about  yearly,  and  compelled 
every  Rayah  (subject),  not  distinguished  by  the  yellow 
slipper,  to  pay  the  charatch — now  about  two  dollars  and  a 
half. 

The  collectors  seized  every  person  in  the  street  above 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  had  the  singular  practice  of  meas- 
uring the  heads  of  those  lads  whose  ages  were  doubtful.  A 
riband  was  drawn  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  chin,  and, 
if  it  exceeded  a  certain  point  in  length,  the  tax  was  de- 
manded.    This  practice  is  now  discontinued. 

At  the  age  of  ten  years,  the  writer  was  caught  by  the 
collector  and  measured.  Thinking  his  head  was  to  be  sev- 
ered, he  fainted  and  fell.  Such  was  the  slavish  fear  to 
which  the  youthful  Greek  was  constantly  subjected. 

The  charatch  is  a  sort  of  receipt — a  strip  of  yellow  or 
reddish  paper,  three  inches  by  five — written  in  Turkish, 
and  stamped  with  the  seal  of  Government.  It  was  a  great 
annoyance  to  the  Rayahs.  Whenever  the  collector  appear- 
ed in  the  streets,  the  Greeks  might  be  seen  running  in  all 
directions.  Those  who  were  taken,  and  were  unable  to 
pay  upon  the  spot,  were  immediately  thrown  into  prison. 
At  Constantinople,  and  other  places,  the  charatch  is  still 
collected.  And  one  can,  there,  now  notice  the  confusion 
which  the  appearance  of  the  collector  causes  among  the 
Greeks.  And  not  unfrequently  does  it  give  rise  to  many 
an  amusing  incident. 

A  Suliote,  promenading  in  Constantinople,  was  accosted 
by  the  collector  who  did  not  observe  that  he  belonged  to 
the  new  independent  State.  The  Suliote  thus  replied  to 
his  demands  :  "I  have  paid  my  charatch  once  for  aye  ;  I 
paid  it  to  Mustachy  Pasha  in  Capernise,  along  with  Marco 
Bozzaris  ;  you  recollect  it,  perhaps." 
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AMERICA  NOT  THE  LAST  HOPE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

"  Political  communities  are  not,  as  moral  and  accounta- 
ble persons,  the  objects  of  temporal  reward  or  punishment, 
but  moral  instruments  of  the  beneficient  purposes  of  an 
Almighty  Ruler,  which  are  permitted  to  subsist,  only  so 
long  as  they  are  suited  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  plans 
of  his  goodness." 

How  trite  is  the  remark  that  our  country  is  now  making 
the  last  experiment  of  freedom.  So  accustomed  have  we 
been  to  listen  to  her  praises  that  we  have  all  been  led  to 
believe  that  no  nation  ever  did  exist  like  ours,  and  in  ages 
yet  to  come,  none  like  it  will  appear ;  that  America  is  the 
"only  hope  of  the  afflicted,"  the  "  last  refuge  for  the  op- 
pressed ;"  and  if  she  fall,  amid  her  ruins,  the  hopes  of  the 
world  will  be  extinguished,  never  to  be  rekindled. 

Such  opinions  have  been  entertained  not  only  by  the  ig- 
norant, but  by  those  who  stand  high  among  the  great  and 
learned.  But  with  all  our  prejudices  and  love  for  our  coun- 
try and  her  institutions,  when  we  examine  the  pag  es  of 
history,  philosophically,  this  conclusion  is  by  no  means  evi- 
dent. 

That  this  nation  may  pass  away,  none  can  doubt — for 
this  the  history  of  those  that  have  been,  abundantly  testi- 
fies. Others  as  great  and  as  powerful  have  been  destroyed, 
and  who  shall  say  that  she  shall  stand  the  shock  of  revo- 
lutions that  have  been  hitherto  continually  going  on,  and 
which  must  continue  to  be  witnessed,  until  the  plans  of  the 
Almighty  have  been  accomplished.  Other  nations,  by  their 
own  exertions,  have  risen  above  their  neighbors,  and  taken 
a  stand  proudly  eminent ;  have  fortified  themselves  by 
power,  philosophy,  and  wealth  :  and  yet,when,  in  the  order 
of  events,  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  improvement  and 
progress  of  society,  that  they  be  removed  from  the  places 
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they  fill ,  they  have  gradually  crumbled  and  decayed,  or, 
by  some  great  convulsion,  have  been  rent  asunder.  Such 
has  been  the  history  of  the  world,  and  such  it  will  ever  be, 
until  bounds  shall  be  set  to  the  improvement  of  man  and 
the  progress  of  society.  Who  shall  say,  then,  that  it  may 
not  be  necessary,  for  some  cause  yet  unseen,  that  this  na- 
tion, when  she  has  fulfilled  the  destiny  allotted  her,  give 
place  to  another  greater  and  better  ? 

And  yet,  if  this  be  true,  it  need  give  no  cause  for 
alarm,  since  governments  stand  not  the  creations  of  sudden 
and  fortuitous  circumstances,  but  exist  by  the  appointment 
of  God,  subserve  his  great  ends  in  furthering  the  progress 
of  society,  and  when  their  functions  are  performed,  decay, 
and  others  rise,  act  their  parts  in  subserving  the  same  great 
ends,  and  hasten  to  the  same  common  fate. 

As  we  trace  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  world,  the 
truth  of  these  remarks  will  be  perfectly  apparent.  Asia 
was,  at  one  time,  the  cradle  of  civilization  and  refinement, 
but  others  were  destined  to  bring  it  to  maturity.  She  laid 
the  foundations  of  that  edifice  which,  under  the  care  of 
other  governments,  has  been  rising  and  beautifying  for 
ages.  She  did  all  she  could  do  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
and  the  sceptre  passed  quietly  from  her  her  hands.  She  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Empire  of  the  West ;  and  having  pre- 
pared it  and  announced  its  approach,  retired  from  before  it. 

Europe  then  appeared  the  "school  of  genius"  modifying 
and  maturing  the  plans  first  conceived  in  the  eastern  world. 
The  capital  of  this  western  empire  was  peculiarly  fitted  by 
nature  to  become,  what  she  did  become,  the  theatre  of  a 
great  moral  and  social  revolution,  and  the  radiating  point, 
from  which  the  influences  consequent  upon  such  a  revolu- 
tion were  imparted  to  surrounding  nations.  And  there,  by 
the  greatness  of  her  orators  and  her  warriors,  stood  Rome, 
for  centuries,  the  light  and  glory  of  Europe.      By  her  arms, 
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her  philosophy,  and  her  literature,  she  attracted  the  empire 
of  Europe  to  herself,  and  having  seen  Kings  and  Emper- 
ors bow  to  the  supremacy  of  her  power,  her  part  in  the 
great  drama  of  society  was  finished,  and  by  the  deep  and 
universal  degeneracy  of  her  institutions  she  prepared  for 
the  comparatively  quiet  and  peaceful  union  of  her  citizens, 
"  possessing  in  the  midst  of  their  degeneracy  and  decay 
the  elements  of  social  improvement,"  with  the  more  vigor- 
ous and  virtuous  minds  of  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  north. 
(  To  be  continued. ) 


PROFESSOR  ADAMS. 

Died,  at  his  residence  in  Hanover,  July  15th,  Ebenezer 
Adams,  Esq.,  Professor,  emeritus,  of  Mathematics  and  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  in  Dartmouth  College,  aged  73. 

Professor  Adams  was  born  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  in 
1768.  Until  past  the  age  of  21,  he  labored  upon  his 
father's  farm.  During  this  part  of  his  life,  though  distin- 
guished for  physical  energy  and  manual  industry,  he  was 
equally  distinguished  for  intelligence  and  mental  improve- 
ment. His  native  town  has  been  honored  as  the  birth- 
place of  many  enterprising  and  eminent  men.  Among  his 
contemporaries,  in  the  excitable  and  dangerous  period  of 
youth,  young  Adams  is  remembered  to  have  maintained  a 
pure  and  manly  character,  which  at  once  gave  promise  of 
future  greatness,  and  left  visible  impressions  of  intellectual 
and  moral  excellence  on  the  generation  with  which  he 
grew  up. 

When  he  came  of  age,  the  tastes,  which  he  had  found 
time  to  cultivate,  amid  the  incessant  occupations  of  agri- 
cultural life,  could  not  be  satisfied  on  a  farm ;  and  he  re- 
solved upon  an  academical  education.  In  his  new  career 
his  wonted  assiduity  and  determination  were  as  marked  as 
in  the  employments  of  his  youth.     In  College  his  athletic 
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frame  and  noble  figure  did  not  more  distinguish  him,  than 
the  vigor  of  his  understanding,  the  simplicity  of  his  pur- 
poses, and  the  energy  of  his  researches.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College,  in  1791,  with  the  reputation  of 
a  sound  scholar  and  a  virtuous  man.  The  next  fifteen 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  Academy  at  Leicester, 
Ms.,  which  he  raised  from  comparative  obscurity  to  a  high 
rank  among  similar  institutions. 

From  Leicester  he  went  to  the  xlcademy  in  Portland, 
where  he  taught,  for  some  years,  with  great  success.  He 
afterwards  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics,  in 
the  Academy  at  Exeter.  In  1809,  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Languages  in  Dartmouth  College.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  was  made  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  in  which  office  he  continued  till  1833, 
when  he  resigned  all  active  connection  with  the  College, 
though  he  retained  the  style  of  Professor  in  that  department 
until  his  death. 

To  Professor  Adams,  his  Alma  Mater  and  his  native 
State  are  deeply  indebted.  Indeed,  the  whole  land  and 
the  world  owe  him  much.  For  in  what  State  of  the 
Union,  in  what  nation  of  the  earth,  we  may  almost  say,  are 
not  the  results  of  his  influence  felt  ?  He  was,  near  five 
and  twenty  years,  an  important  officer  and  teacher  in  the 
College — an  institution  remarkable  among  her  sisters,  for 
the  habits  of  clear  and  efficient  thought,  and  the  fearless, 
benevolent  enterprise  of  her  sons.  Among  the  pupils  of 
Professor  Adams,  many  of  the  living  generation  of  accurate 
thinkers  and  true  men  are  found  in  every  department  of 
life.  And  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  no  teacher  in  New 
England  has  been  more  successful,  in  forming  the  minds  of 
the  young  to  precision  and  distinctness,  to  regularity  of 
attention  and  integrity  of  morals.  He  had  no  misty  con- 
ceptions of  truth,  and  he  could  not  tolerate  inaccuracy. 
He  had  no  sinister  ends,  no  artifices ;  and  he  severely  re- 
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buked  dishonesty,  and  evasion,  and  concealment — those 
symptoms  and  precursors  of  meanness  and  vice — in  any 
pupil  of  his.  As  a  disciplinarian,  he  was  strict  and  uni- 
form. But  if  he  exacted  much,  he  set  the  example  of 
rigid  observance  of  rule  in  his  own  discharge  of  duty. 

During  his  connection  with  the  College,  it  attained  the 
reputation  it  has  so  long  enjoyed  of  making  sound,  able, 
working  men.  To  this  enviable  good  name,  no  man  has 
contributed  more. 

The  intellectual  qualities  of  Professor  Adams  were  of 
the  highest  order.  He  was,  by  nature,  equal  to  any  effort. 
His  literary  attainments  were,  from  taste  and  the  nature  of 
his  duties  as  a  daily  teacher,  a  good  deal  confined  to  a  sin- 
gle department.  But  his  spirit  was  catholic,  and  his  opin- 
ions in  literature,  morals,  politics,  and  religion,  always  clear 
and  philanthropic. 

In  domestic  and  social  life,  he  was  a  model  worthy  of  a 
republican  country  and  a  christian  age.  His  sincerity, 
simplicity,  gentleness,  and  kindness,  his  love  of  truth,  his 
interest  in  the  young,  his  concern  for  every  worthy  object, 
were  conspicuous  in  every  station  he  filled,  and  adorned  his 
intercourse  with  his  own  family,  and  the  large  circle  in 
which  he  moved,  to  the  very  close  of  life. 

He  was  an  earnest  advocate  and  a  beautiful  example  of 
Temperance.  He  engaged  with  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Mis- 
sions, and  in  the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures.  In  the  church, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  was  eminently  faithful  and 
useful.     Indeed,  he  was  always  ready  to  every  good  work. 

Let  no  man  dread  to  grow  old,  who  is  treasuring  up  re- 
sources for  happiness  in  the  decline  of  life,  such  as  nour- 
ished the  cheerfulness  and  charity  of  the  venerated  Adams. 
And  let  no  man,  however  able  or  successful,  dream  of  that 
peaceful  and  beautiful  old  age,  which  he  exemplified  and 
honored,  without  imitating  his  virtues  and  his  beneficence. 
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WORDS  ABOUT  US. 

"  Miscet  voluptatcm  dolori." — Hirtius.     "  Extremes  meet.'''1 — Proverb. 

The  tilings  which  most  nearly  resemble  each  other,  are  direct 
opposites.  Nothing  is  so  much  like  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  as 
the  dotage  of  old  age.  The  last  of  one  series  is  the  beginning  of  the 
next.  For  ourselves,  we  sit  down  to  write  with  the  most  fell  deter- 
mination to  perpetrate  some  astonishing  literary  wickedness  with  ink 
and  paper,  which  shall  make  the  world  stand  aghast  at  our  atrocity  ; 
and  yet,  nothing  is  more  obvious  to  our  consciousness,  than  the  most 
perfect  innocence  of  every  development  of  depravity  necessary  to  such 
guilt.  We  have  always  had  the  reputation  of  being  well-meaning 
men.  But  we  have  never  yet  done  any  thing  to  immortalize  our- 
selves. We  have  not  heard  for  several  years  that  Father  Jupiter  has 
promoted  any  body  to  a  seat  at  the  celestial  symposium.  Even  as  the 
Honorandi  atque  Reverendi  of  our  College  have  conferred  no  theologi- 
cal or  judicial  epaulets.  The  regulation  now  is,  that  each  man  may 
have  just  as  much  of  immortality  as  he  deserves,  even  as  our  Faculty 
will  furnish  full  "  testimonials,"  to  those  who  will  give  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  shearing  pacers  and  nabbing 
poultry.  Now  we  very  much  prefer  this  new  order  of  things  to  the 
old  "appointment  system."  We  think  we  shall  not  try  for  imperish- 
able renown,  as  Empedocles  did  by  jumping  into  VEtna,  for  we  cannot 
wade  the  Atlantic,  and  we  are  too  guiltless  of  filthy  lucre  to  pay  our 
passage  in  the  Great  Western.  We  cannot  kill  hydras,  nor  invent  a 
cotton  gin,  nor  tame  wild  boars,  nor  get  a  new  patent  on  stoves.  We 
can  think  of  no  other  way  than  to  deliver  ourselves  of  these  wonderful 
conceptions  which  are  at  this  time  giving  us  such  an  execrable  head- 
ache, and  to  send  them  abroad  into  this  ignorant  world,  as  the  armed 
Minerva  went,  or  like  those  vaccine  quadrupeds  which  have  been  seen 
to  discharge  themselves  from  the  brick  edifice  just  north  of  D.  H.,  with 
their  caudal  extremities  terminated  in  an  ignited  fascia  of  birch  bark. 
A  noble  achievement  that !  Already  do  we  see  them  in  fancy's  vision 
commencing  their  evagations  through  this  terraqueous  gloom  "  to 
beautify  and  cheer  the  night." 

We  shall  now  be  permitted  to  pile  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  and  so  build  a 
climax  to  Olympus.  If  we  are  right  in  our  calculations — and  we  made 
them  on  a  black  board  which  has  been  saturated  in  fluxions,  and 
41  pickled  and  preserved"  in  the  extract  of  surd  roots — it  will  require 
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an  octave  of  our  Olympiacs — just  eight  lunations  of  this  satellite  of 
our  little  collegiate  world,  to  place  us  safe  in  the  ambrosial-fed  com- 
pany. 

The  old-fashioned  way  of  doing  these  things  we  could  never  have 
been  reconciled  to;  for  when  one  was  transferred  to  the  skies,  he  was 
liable  to  be  stationed  among  the  northern  constellations,  where  it  is 
ineffably  chilly, — or  he  might  be  located  among  some  of  those  virgins 
who  have  been  there  ever  since  the  memory  of  man,  and  who,  in  im- 
itation ot  some  of  their  elder  sisters  that  we  have  known,  never  live 
beyond  their  maidenhood.  Agrippa  !  we  would  as  lief  the  fates  would 
clip  the  thread  of  our  forever  at  once,  as  to  set  us  to  dance  the 
eternal  reel  around  the  pole  star  with  one  of  their  ladyships.  We 
have  long  had  most  alarming  symptoms  of  a  desperate  misogyny. — 
And  haven't  we  good  reason  ?  Ever  since  our  quondam  school  ma'am 
enthroned  us  on  a  conical  block  and  crowned  us  with  a  peaked  cap, 
because  we  pinned  her  gown  to  the  chair-bottom,  we  have  been  un- 
fortunate. And  the  last  time  we  ever  spoke  with  a  woman  was  when 
we  were  jilted  at  the  singing-school,  and  rode  home  alone — Mercury 
19°  below  0;  and  then  we  determined  as  soon  as  we  had  lived  three 
successive  years  within  the  grave  walls  of  a  College,  to  declare  that 
we  were  thirty  years  of  age,  in  spite  of  Time,  ihe  slow  old  cripple. 

There  is,  however,  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  in  the 
corps  editorial.  Some  of  us  may  be  convicted  of  monomania,  and 
sent  to  the  Insane  Hospital  before  we  get  our  ad  primum  gradum  ad- 
mittatur.  'Tvvas  at  the  first  meeting  that,  as  we  entered  the  chamber 
of  our  duties,  we  found  Flanco  reading  a  paper  in  which  he  was  so 
deeply  absorbed  that  he  did  not  notice  us,  but  went  on  soliloquizing 
thus  : — '*  Wonder  who  wrote  it, — she  must  be  in  earnest — '  pines 
away  in  despair' — 'heart  swells  witlf  anxiety' — '  emotion  too  big  for 
utterance' — '  affection  pure  as  an  angel's.'  What's  the  name  ?  '  An- 
gellina  Callista  Gracilla  Allandin.'  Exquisite  name  !— two  A's,  two 
L's  and  an  I,  in  each  word."  Oro  could  keep  his  peace  no  longer,  but 
burst  into  a  laugh  which  made  the  walls  shake  like  a  canvas  tent  in  a 
thunder-gust. 

The  story  is  this  :  About  the  time  when  our  Booksellers  effected 
such  large  sales  of  gilt-edged  paper  and  Victoria  pens,  when  the  prices 
of  ink,  and  wax,  and  motto  seals,  advanced  20  per  cent,,  and  there 
was  such  a  dearth  of  oil  at  the  shops,  Flanco  agreed  to  furnish  certain 
specimens  of  miss-ive  literature  for  the  epistolary  department  of  that 
af-fair  which  budded  and  blossomed  so  luxuriantly  in  this  village  last 
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summer,     'Twas  in  vain  that  we  warned  him  and  others  of  our  juven- 
ile friends,  repeating  the  words  of  the  old  Prophet  Maro, 
"  Frigidus,  o  pueri,  fugite  hinc,  latet  anguis  in  herba." 

They  had  never  read  it  in  their  primers.  Poor  fellow  !  he  began  to 
pine  away  as  if  he  had  the  consumption.  We  saw  him  one  evening 
in  his  best  trappings  permeating  the  common  toward  a  south-westerly 
direction.  We  knew  his  destination  and  determined  to  speak  one 
more  word  with  him  before  he  lost  his  senses.  "  Flanco,"  said  we, 
"  you  will  behave  as  uncouth  and  as  disagreeable  among  that  crowd  of 
hoiden  chatterers,  as  would  a  white  bear  in  a  bake-house."  He 
touched  his  new  mole-skin  with  supercilious  grace,  and  was  soon  lost 
in  the  twilight.  Next  morning  he  had  a  severe  illness  when  he  of 
the  brazen  lips  and  iron  tongue  called  for  him  ;  and  when  we  saw  him 
he  looked  as  woe-begone  as  a  hypocondriac  after  a  course  of  Thomp- 
sonian  medicine,  or  an  eel  that  has  passed  through  a  forcing  pump. 
But  the  letter — he  has  worn  it  ever  since  in  his  bosom  as  an  amulet 
against  the  blues,  and  a  philter  to  secure  the  love  of  the  unknown 
Angellina  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

When  we  interrupted  poor  Flanco's  monologue,  he  drew  himself  up 
into  a  very  dignified  position  and  observed  a  superb  silence.  So  did 
the  rest  of  us.  It  was  our  first  essay  to  our  duties  for  the  year,  and 
we  hardly  knew  how  to  manage.  At  length  Hyot  demanded  to  know 
the  method  of  proceedure. 

"  My  advice  is,"  says  Paricord,  "  that  we  fall  into  a  trance  and 
wait  until  a  supply  of  creatures,  clean  and  unclean,  be  sent  to  fill  the 
void  in  our  editorial  appetites.  I  have  read  in  some  old  book  of  a  hun- 
gry man  who  did  so,  and  with  abundant  success.  Now  we  are  in 
great  want,  and  our  subscribers  are  hungry  beyond  endurance." 

"I  protest  against  such  vulgarity!"  roared  Oro  ;  "What!  do  so 
stupid  a  thing  as  dream — or  be  in  want — or  care  for  our  patrons  /" 

"  Well,  well,  for  the  sake  of  peace,"  interrupted  Paricord,  "  since 
we  cannot  find  that  long  box  that  has  in  ancient  times  been  so  famous, 
I  propose  that  we  procure  a  receptacle  of  sufficient  capacity  to  contain 
whatever  manuscripts  may  be  sent  us." 

"  Nonsense !"  cried  Oro,  "  the  shell  of  a  mustard  seed  will  accom- 
modate all  our  communications  and  their  authors,  unless  they  become 
more  prodigal  of  their  powers  than  hitherto. 

Words  were  waxing  warm,  when  Hyot,  who  is  known  as  a  zealous 
pacificator,  interposed  by  holding  up  a  written  paper  before  the  logom- 
achists,  and  announced 
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AN  ACROSTIC— TO  PATRONS. 

Take  the  Dartmouth  one  year  more, 

Here  to  lay  your  scripts  in  store. 

Essays  you  will  in  it  find, 

Dialogues  to  please  your  mind, 

Anecdotes  and  Biographs, 

Riddles,  curious  epitaphs, 

Tales  original,  and  verse, 

Musings  which  you  may  rehearse, 

Obituaries,  College  news, 

Useful  knowledge,  brief  Reviews, 

Thoughts  preserved  of  every  kind, 

Here  you  all  shall  surely  find.  £#****»_ 

Voted, — That  these  "  thoughts  be  preserved"  from  the  fate  they 
deserve,  that  these  "scripts  be  laid  in  store"  on  the  table,  and  that 
the  author  be  invited  to  strike  his  harp  for  a  "  curious  epitaph  ;"  and 
to  strike  so  hard  as  to  break  it  in  pieces. 

"  Those  stars  in  the  signature  must  denote  a  young  Bryant,"  quoth 
Paricord. 

"No:  they  are  the  seven  Pleiads  minus  the  lost,"  contradicted  Oro. 

"  Pshaw  !  they  can  indicate  no  other  constellation  of  geniuses  than 
the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Editors.  If  this  explanation  of  the  cypher 
1  please  your  mind'  you  will  signify  it  by  groaning."  "  And  such  a 
yell  was  there" — it  was  the  only  symptom  of  an  earthquake  that  has 
occurred  in  the  county  of  Grafton  for  a  full  sevennight. 

Presently,  a  "  youth  and  sage"  were  produced  who  dialogized, 
among  other  things,  as  follows : 

Youth.    "  Upon  that  scroll  where  every  lofty  deed 
Reposes  in  the  gaze  of  all  mankind, 
I'll  write  my  name  for  future  years  to  read  j 

Nor  leave  the  world  like  most — a  wreck  behind." 
Sage.        a  Go  paint  upon  the  sand 

Your  glory  while  you  may, 
Or  on  yon  heaving  strand, 

Where  stormy  billows  play." 

Young  man,  that  scroll  about  which  you  grandiloquate  in  such  style 

is  not  the  Dartmouth,  we hope.     Old  fellow,  we  shall  let   nobody 

have  our  types  "to  paint  upon  the  sand,"  we  guess. 

What  other  business  of  great  importance  to  the  rising  generation 
cannot  now  be  told.     The  following  resolution  was  passed  nem,  con. 

Resolved, — That  a  premium,  to  consist  of  an  editorial  benediction, 
be  conferred  on  that  member  of  the  Freshman  Class  who  shall  sub- 
scribe for  the  largest  number  of  copies  of  the  Dartmouth. 
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But,  reader,  you  do  not  wish  to  know  all  that  was  then  and  there 
done  and  said.  Beside  we  have  wandered  from  the  text  with  which 
we  besun.  We  were  telling  you  how  closely  opposites  are  connected  ; 
and  we  will  illustrate  our  position  by  reference  to  your  experience  of 
sorrow  at  laying  down  the  last  number  of  Vol.  Second  of  the  Dart- 
mouth, and  to  your  joy,  in  the  next  instance,  with  taking  up  No.  1. 
of  Vol.  Third.  And  we  doubt  not  that  the  pleasure  with  which  you 
have  read  the  foregoing  articles  is  shaded  with  grief  now  that  you  are 
reading  the  last.  And  the  delight  of  thine  eye  at  seeing  our  new  uni- 
form will  be  dimmed  by  a  tear  at  thinking  thou  shalt  no  more  see  the 
venerable  costume  of  by-gone  years.  And  the  pleasure  with  which 
thou  gazest  upon  the  well-known  features  with  which  the  engraver 
has  so  beautifully  adorned  our  frontispiece,  would  be  turned  to  pain 
if  we  did  not  assure  thee  that  thou  mayst  still  look  with  unabated 
affection  upon  the  respected  original,  and  upon  whatever  other  beloved 
lord  thy  soul  doth  reverence. 

But  cheer  up,  we  beseech  thee.  Be  not  a  whimsical  old  goody  to 
find  fault  with  our  "  new-fangled  notions,"  and  weep  because  we  do 
not  go  in  just  the  same  track  you  expected.  But  like  a  sapient  and 
animose  youth  eschew  the  modes  of  the  ancients,  and  come  with  us 
and  range  the  broad  hunting-grounds  of  novelty.  And,  finally,  in 
regard  to  what  things  in  our  publication  thou  canst  comprehend,  we 
ask  thine  admiration  and  approval;  and  for  what  thou  canst  not 
understand,  we  advise  thee  to  exercise  an  enormous  charity. 


COLLEGE  AFFAIRS. 

The  following  gentlemen  are  officers  of  the  respective  Societies  for 
the  current  term : 

Social  Friends. — Hamilton  B.  Bradshaw,  President.  Joseph  D. 
Nichols,  Vice-President.     Bradbury  P.  Cilley,  Secreiary. 

United  Fraternity. — Charles  F.  Low,  President.  Joshua  J.  Gup- 
pey,  Vice-President.     Daniel  L.  Furber,  Secretary. 

Theological  Society. — David  Dimond,  President.  Robert  T.  Mur- 
dough,  Vice-President.     James  Fletcher,  Secretary. 

Handel  Society. — Truman  Rickard,  President.  JohnN.  Putnam, 
Secretary. 

The  Dartmouth  College  Phalanx  made  a  fine  display  at  the  recent 
parade,  under  the  following  officers  : — Benjamin  F.  Flanders,  Cap- 
tain ;  Joshua  J.  Guppey,  Lieutenant;  Charles  H.  Bell,  Ensign. 
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WORDSWORTH. 

The  last  century  has  been  prolific  in  Poets.  Where 
among  these,  William  Wordsworth  shall  have  rank,  the 
public  are  not  fully  agreed.  His  introduction  to  the  world 
as  a  Poet,  was  certainly  treated  little  like  the  advent  of  a 
Genius.  He  sat  at  the  feet  of  no  one  of  the  Gamaliels  of 
Poesy,  who  then  shared  public  favor :  he  conciliated  nei- 
ther the  court,  nor  the  populace :  but,  like  John  Milton, 
more  humbly,  but  no  less  confidently,  he  brought  to  his 
age  and  generation,  an  offering  of  Song,  which,  he  hoped 
would  fulfil  in  some  measure,  the  high  behests  of  Poetry. 

The  poetic  faith  of  Wordsworth  is  a  simple  one.  He 
believes,  that  Truth  is  the  chief  element  of  Poetry ;  that 
Poetry  should  reflect  Nature's  own  face,  and  echo  her  own 
voices ;  that  the  Poet  stands  between  Nature  and  his  fel- 
low-men, as  an  interpreter,  of  higher  than  human  appoint- 
ment ;  and,  that  his  interpretation  is  to  be,  not  of  dreams 
and  fantasies,  but  of  human  thoughts,  passions,  and  affec- 
tions— of  this  earth,  their  sphere — of  this  life,  their  scope 
— and,  more  mysterious  than  all,  of  their  after-being  of 
immortality ! 

Such  a  Poetry,  and  such  Poets,  disappeared  with  the 
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Restoration  of  Charles  II.  There  succeeded  a  Poetic  liter- 
ature, in  which  Nature  was  forgotten,  or  rather  disfigured 
by  Epicurean  refinements.  The  formers  of  this  literature 
were  men  of  rare  ingenuity,  and  exceeding  skill ;  but,  in 
their  hands,  English  Poetry  lost  its  native  character.  It 
appeared  no  more  like  the  Poetry,  of  which  the  Saxon 
Alfred  was  the  progenitor — which  had  thrived  in  beauty 
and  strength,  under  the  fostering  care  of  Shakspeare  and 
Spenser  and  Milton. 

To  elevate  the  public  taste,  that  these — the  earliest  of 
British  Bards — might  be  again  studied  and  admired,  was  the 
task  to  which  Wordsworth  devoted  himself.  At  a  time 
when  the  magnificent,  but  dark  and  frowning  Gothic-work 
of  Byron,  the  gay  Oriental  fancies  of  Moore,  and  the  strains 
of  Southey,  Scott  and  Campbell,  all  tuneful  and  melodi- 
ous, were  welcomed  in  England  and  America  with  the  full- 
est enthusiasm,  it  was  a  work  of  singular  intellectual  dar- 
ing, to  advocate  for  Poetry  a  severe  simplicity.  Yet  Words- 
worth did  this  ;  not  as  a  critic,  nor  as  a  controversialist,  but 
in  the  higher  character  of  a  Poet. 

In  the  Poetry  of  Wordsworth,  nothing  is  more  remark- 
able than  its  truly  British  character.  His  inspiration  seems 
to  come  from  his  own  English  heart :  and  his  themes  are 
as  purely  native  as  his  inspiration.  He  borrows  not  themes 
from  the  wild  fictions  of  Spain  and  Germany  ;  for  his 
father-land  is,  old,  merry,  romantic  England — the  home  of 
Arthur  and  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table — the  land  of 
feudal  wassailing  and  freebooting,  of  legends  and  chival- 
ry. But  better  than  all  else,  he  has  daily  communion  with 
the  world  of  mankind  about  him — an  inexhaustible  source 
of  poetic  material — and  with  the  outward  world,  whose 
heavens  never  grow  old,  whose  earth  never  grows  famil- 
iar to  the  true  poet.  Wordsworth  forgets  that  he  is  an 
Englishman,  only  when  he  becomes  a  philosopher ;  so  true 
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is  it,  that  Genius,  quickened  by  a  genuine  love  for  Truth, 
takes  into  its  wakeful  eye,  nothing  less  than  the  boundless 
prospect  of  the  Universe — views  the  earth  in  panorama,  and 
makes  all  men  its  kindred. 

The  style  and  diction  of  Wordsworth  are  remarkable 
only  for  their  simplicity  and  purity.  The  bold  and  suc- 
cessful literary  frauds  of  Chatterton  and  Macpherson,  show 
how  attractive  to  common  minds,  are  the  rude  poetic  exe- 
cution and  barbaric  tone  of  early  minstrelsy.  Wordsworth 
fully  understood  this  public  foible ;  he  saw  too,  that  his 
cotemporaries  were  gathering  honors  by  catering  to  a  false 
taste ;  but  with  the  pride  of  a  scholar  he  disclaimed  such 
affectations.  His  style  like  his  imagination  is  chastened  and 
truthful ;  furnishing  a  fit  expression  for  every  emotion, 
rendering  his  pictures  of  life  lively  and  dramatic,  and  giv- 
ing to  his  spiritual  fancies,  a  language  of  almost  prophetic 
loftiness.  There  are  those  who  believe,  that  Wordsworth 
lacks  the  inspiration  of  the  bard  ;  yet  no  one,  who  studies 
his  refined  diction  and  graceful  verse,  will  deny  that  he 
possesses  consumate  skill  as  an  artist. 

Another  striking  feature  of  the  Poetry  of  Wordsworth 
is  its  Humanity.  Although  few  have  painted  so  vividly 
the  face  of  Nature — the  giant  hills,  on  whose  heads  "  clouds 
helmet-like"  fasten  themselves,  and  the  feeble  flowers,  that 
nestle  at  their  feet — the  mad  mountain  torrents  and  the 
"  cold  beads  of  midnight  dew" — yet  the  mind  of  man  is 
ever  the  main  region  of  his  song.     He  loves  best  to  sing 

"Of  Truth,  of  Grandeur,  Beauty,  Love,  and  Hope — 

And  melancholy  Fear  subdued  by  Faith ; 

Of  blessed  consolations  in  distress; 

Of  moral  strength,  and  intellectual  power; 

Of  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread; 

Of  the  individual  Mind  that  keeps  her  own 

Inviolate  retirement,  subject  there 

To  conscience  only,  and  the  law  supreme 

Of  that  Intelligence  which  governs  all '"— 
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His  transcripts  of  Human  Life,  are  of  the  kind  that 
make  the  "  burial-places  of  the  memory  give  up  their 
dead  ;"  the  forgotten  tongue  of  childhood  seems  fresh  and 
familiar  to  our  ears,  and  we  forget  the  maxims  of  thrift  and 
worldly  prudence  which  shackle  our  hearts,  in  a  kindly  glow 
of  philanthropy.  How  touching  the  pathos  of  "Goody 
Blake  and  Harry  Gill !"  How  grotesque  the  humor  of  the 
"  Idiot  Boy"  who  roamed  with  his  pony,  to  "  hunt  the  moon 
within  the  brook  ;"  or  "lay  his  hand  upon  a  star,  and  in 
his  pocket,  bring  it  home  !"  The  group  around  the  va- 
grant fidler  in  "  The  power  of  Music" — how  the  street 
Orpheus,  "fills  with  his  power  their  hearts  to  the  brim!" 
the  "  pale-visaged  Baker,"  the  "  Newsman  and  Lamplight- 
er," we  see  them  all,  "as  happy  as  souls  in  a  dream  ;"  and 
then,  too 

"  That  tall  man,  a  Giant  in  bulk  and  in  height. 
Not  an  inch  of  his  body  is  free  from  delight, 
Can  he  keep  himself  still,  if  he  would  ?  oh,  not  he! 
The  music  stirs  in  him  like  wind  in  a  tree." 

The  child  reads  "  We  are  seven,"  and  wonders  he  is 
pleased  ;  the  man  reads  it,  and  admires  the  profound  moral 
of  that  simple  sketch.  Can  the  wisest  divine  bring  strong- 
er conviction  to  the  skeptic  of  the  immortality  of  his  soul 
than  the  artless  "Nay,  we  are  seven"  of  the  little  maid 
who  dwelt  in  the  church-yard  cottage  ?  Truly,  the  "  Child 
is  Father  of  the  man !" 

Wordsworth  has  been  called  a  Philosophic  Poet :  and, 
no  one  better  deserves  the  title,  who  has  attempted  to  illus- 
trate in  poetry,  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man.  When  in 
self-communion  or  in  fellowship  with  the  "  Wisdom  and 
Spirit  of  the  Universe,"  his  imagination  is  upborne  by  a 
sublime  confidence,  and  he  discourses  on  the  mysteries  of 
our  nature — not  with  painful  doubt — but  with  a  reverent, 
all-trusting  faith.     He  is  a  worshipper,  as  well  as  a  believer. 

The  Morality  of  Wordsworth  is  always  pure,  but  never 
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vindictive.  He  would  never  despise  a  child,  because  it  lacked 
an  honest  christening  ;  he  would  not  bury  the  outcast  felon 
In  the  highway,  for  virtue's  sake  ;  but,  he  would  respect 
as  soon  the  ivy  shroud  which  decently  enwraps  dishonored 
bones  at  a  gibbet's  foot,  as  a  kingly  pall ;  he  would  give 
his  earnest  "God  bless  thee"  to  the  meanest  of  the  living, 
and  sing  a  Christian  Psalm  over  the  vilest  of  the  dead. 
His  Morality  is  of  the  rarest  and  noblest  quality — it  is 
Charity. 

Long  and  faithfully  has  Wordsworth  translated  from  the 
book  of  Nature,  with  little  to  cheer  him  save  the  "  Night- 
ingale-song of  Hope."  His  works  may  never  be  popular  ; 
men  may  not  borrow  from  them  to  give  zest  to  political 
wrangling,  but  they  will  be  read  and  pondered  by  the 
thoughtful,  who  will  cherish  the  name  of  the  poet  who 
teaches  them  to  study  Nature  more  profoundly,  and  more 
reverently  to  worship  Nature's  God. 


THE  INDIAN  PROPHET'S  DREAM. 


Warrior,  I  dreampt  me  a  dream  last  night, 

For  I  slept  by  the  Wizard-Tree  j 
And  the  shades  of  the  dead  stood  round  my  head, 

That  my  spirit  froze  to  see. 
And  the  sound  I  heard  from  earth  and  flood, 
Great  Chief,  would  have  chill'd  thy  hot  war-blood. 

II. 

I  saw  tall  barks  on  the  ocean  ride — 
Heard  their  keels  on  the  billows  roar 3 

And  their  sails  spread  high  in  the  stormy  sky, 
Looked  down  on  the  Red  man's  shore. 

They  thunder'd  loud  from  their  fiery  sides; 

And  their  flukes  sank  deep  in  the  Indian  tides. 

III. 

Strange  ^voices  rose  from  their  thronging  decks. 
As  descend  their  glittering  crews  5 — 
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And  a  warrior  leaped  from  the  grove  where  he  slept, 

At  the  sound  of  their  dark  canoes. 
He  shook  the  folds  of  his  icy  shroud, 
And  shouted  the  war-whoop  long  and  loud. 

IV. 
They  bore  a  banner  and  said  'twas  God's, 

And  they  bent  to  its  folds  the  knee; 
And  they  sang  a  song  as  they  planted  it  strong 

Along  by  the  foaming  sea  : 
And  bright  in  the  breeze  as  it  danced  about, 
A  cross  from  the  midst  of  its  folds  shone  out ! 

V. 
They  smote  their  shields  with  their  naked  blades, 

And  the  sound  rang  far  and  wide — 
"  We  come  with  the  sword  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 

And  the  Holy  Cross,"  they  cried. 
And  the  Eagle  screamed  from  his  eyry  near, 
As  he  caught  the  flash  of  the  Christian  spear. 

VI. 

They  swept  o'er  the  land  with  fire  and  steel, 

And  the  forest  they  purg'd  away ; 
And  the  she  wolf  fled  at  their  noisy  tread, 

From  the  cave  where  her  young  cubs  Jay. 
The  oak  in  its  prime  to  the  earth  was  cast, 
Where  the  feet  of  the  fearless  stranger  pass'd. 

%  VII. 

I  beheld  thy  chiefs  in  darkness  weep 

O'er  their  doom,  in  that  frightful  dream, — 
For  their  champions  slain  encumber'd  the  plain. 

Their  blood  enDurpled  the  stream. 
And  the  Jackal  stole  from  his  secret  cell, 
And  lick'd  the  grass  where  the  warriors  fell ! 

VIII. 
Then  a  spirit  came  on  rushing  wings, 

And  his  buckler  was  bent  and  red  ; 
And  his  wail  arose  at  the  dim  day's  close, 

And  bemoan'd  thy  children  dead. 
But  the  spoiler  sped  like  a  torrent  past, 
And  stood  by  the  uttermost  sea  at  last. 

IX. 

I  saw  far  into  the  vale  of  years, 

But  quench'd  was  the  burning  brand; 
For  the  last  sad  trace  of  thy  warrior  race, 

Had  gone  to  the  foeless  Land; 
And  the  pennons  of  God  glanc'd  far  and  free, 

O'er  the  vine-clad  earth  and  the  still  blue  sea. 

W.G. 
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[concluded.] 

By  this  union  of  people  so  dissimilar  in  their  natures  were 
formed  communities  in  which  the  great  principles  of  social 
and  civil  advancement  were  cherished,  and  propagated  with 
renewed  and  vigorous  energy.  This  union,  aided  by  the 
supremacy  of  the  papal  religion,  soon  rendered  France  the 
efficient  agent  in  promoting  the  progress  of  society,  and 
through  her  by  the  conquest  of  the  Normans,  was  transmit- 
ted to  England  that  influence  which  has  never  since  ceased 
to  be  felt.  And  here  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system 
by  William  the  conqueror ;  its  subsequent  abolishment  by 
Henry  II. :  the  extortion  of  the  Magna  Charta  from  John, 
and  the  act  of  supremacy  under  Henry  VIII.,  marked  the 
more  full  and  complete  developement  of  these  principles. 
Here  they  were  refined,  perfected  and  consolidated,  prepara- 
tory to  their  removal  to  this  western  world,  where  they  wer^ 
destined  to  assume  a  form  and  character  that  had  never 
been  conceived  before,  and  at  the  developement  of  which, 
the  old  world  was  astonished,  and  startled  as  from  a  dream. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  society  ;  now  on  the  ad- 
vance, now  retrograde,  yet  ever  tending  to  one  great  end. 
Nations  have  risen  and  assumed  the  empire  of  the  earth, 
but  while  their  supremacy  was  scarcely  yet  acknowl- 
edged, they  have  been  swept  away  and  have  been  known 
only  as  things  that  were.  The  light  of  civilization  has 
kindled  in  some  distant  land,  and  while  mankind  were 
crowding  forth  to  gaze  upon  its  brightness,  and  were  mov- 
ing on  in  the  pathway  which  it  disclosed,  it  has  shot  up 
with  a  painful  and  a  fitful  glare  and  suddenly  gone  out, 
leaving  them  to  grope  their  way  in  thicker  darkness.  The 
voice  of  Truth  and  Freedom  has  been  heard  from  afar,  and 
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while  men  were  hushed  in  silence  to  catch  its  welcome 
tones,  the  wail  of  its  expiring  notes  has  fallen  upon  the  i 
and  the  life-torrent  that  had  quickened  at  the  sound,  has  roll- 
ed back  chilled  and  deadened  to  their  aching  hearts.  And 
thus  it  may  continue  to  be.  The  certainty  of  the  past 
may  be  the  prophecy  for  the  future.  In  the  fate  of  other 
nations  America  may  read  her  doom.  She,  too,  may  fall. 
fall  it  may  be,  "like  a  strong  man."  But  should  she  thus 
fall,  and  her  name  be  even  striken  from  the  roll  of  nati< 
should  she  and  all  her  institutions  be  forever  forgotten,  the 
friends  of  freedom  have  nothing  to  fear. 

What  matters  it  if  nations  have  "  risen,  glittered  and 
passed  away?"  Amid  the  revolutions  of  time,  others, 
noble,  and  more  powerful,  have  succeeded.  What  if  the 
light  of  civilization  and  Religion  has  sparkled  and  been 
extingished  ?  It  has  been  followed  by  one  purer  and  more 
pervading.  What  if  mind  has  been  crushed  and  prostrated 
by  the  enemies  of  truth  ?  It  has  fallen  only  to  spring  forth 
with  greater  energy,  and  press  on  with  increased  vigor  in 
its  enterprise.  What  matter  if  the  voice  of  reason  has 
been  hushed  for  ages  ?  Again  have  its  joyous  tones  risen 
in  exultation,  and  broken  upon  the  ear  of  man  with  more 
enduring,  more  subduing  force. 

No  more  could  the  dissolution  of  this  government  stop 
the  tide  of  civil  and  religious  improvement,  than  the  fail- 
ure of  the  smallest  tributary  check  the  Mississippi  in  its 
ceaseless  rolling  to  the  ocean.  For  such  a  dissolution  there 
are  efficient  causes  at  work.  Already  are  gathered  here 
ample  materials  for  a  mighty  moral  and  civil  revolution. 
The  vast  plains  of  the  West  may  become  the  theatre  of 
this  drama,  where  millions  of  our  countrymen  shall  be 
thrown  in  one  fermenting  mass  together,  and  left  to  "strug- 
gle and  strike"  until  error  and  darkness  and  confusion  ensue. 
Indeed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  ties  that  unite  us 
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as  a  nation  may  be  severed,  and  those  principles,  whose 
very  existence  we  have  identified  with  the  prosperity  of 
our  Government,  may  be  transferred  to  that  land  where  in 
infancy  they  were  cherished,  there  to  be  remodeled,  puri- 
fied, and  perfected  to  the  very  extent  of  which  they  are 
capable,  again  to  be  sent  forth,  no  more  to  be  corrupted, 

X. 


BRITISH  STATESMEN  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

NUMBER    TWO. 

WILLIAM  HUSKISSON. 

Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson  were  so  closely  con- 
nected in  life,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  separated,  even  in 
^our  humble  notices.  There  was  such  an  intimacy  in  their 
friendship,  such  a  harmony  and  mutual  adaptation  in^their 
minds,  each  excelling  in  departments  in  which  the  other 
was  least  qualified  to  excel,  and  each  unequalled  his  own, 
that  injustice  is  done  to  both  characters  if  either  is^exhibit- 
ed  without  its  counterpart. 

Mr.  Huskisson  was  born  in  1770,  a  year  likewise  memo- 
rable for  the  birth  of  Mr.  Canning.  In  his  fourteenth  year, 
he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  reside  with  a  maternal  uncle,  with 
whom  he  remained  till  the  age  of  manhood.  Here  he  was 
a  witness  of  many  of  the  early  scenes  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution. Like  most  of  the  ardent  young  men  of  that  day, 
he  welcomed  the  Revolution  as  the  beginning  of  liberty  to 
Europe.  Such  was  his  zeal,  that  he  joined  one  of  the  clubs 
established  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  measures  of 
government,  and  on  one  occasion  took  part  in  its  exercises. 
Soon,  however,  the  fury  of  the  populace  and  the  folly  of 
the  leaders  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  early  opinions, 
and  to  rely,  for  the  preservation  of  order,  on  means  less 
flattering  to  the   integrity   of  mankind.     A  speech  on  a 
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question  of  finance,  delivered  before  the  club  mentioned 
above,  brought  him  into  the  favorable  notice  of  the  public, 
particularly  of  his  countrymen  then  residing  in  Paris.  By 
one  of  these  he  was  introduced  to  Lord  Gower,  the  British 
Ambassador,  who  in  1790,  appointed  him  his  private  se 
tary.  Two  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Huskisson  returned  with 
his  patron  to  his  native  country.  He  soon  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Dundas  and  other  eminent 
statesmen,  to  whom  he  was  so  well  recommended  by  the 
faithfulness  with  which  he  had  performed  the  duties  of  his 
late  office,  that  they  immediately  appointed  him  to  a  station 
of  great  responsibility.  And  thenceforward,  with  no  import- 
ant interruptions,  he  was  employed  in  public  service,  either 
official  or  legislative,  till  his  death. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  trace  the  progress  of  Mr.  Huskis- 
son by  a  barren  record  of  dates,  nor  by  drawing  the  line 
between  the  Ministry  and  the  Opposition,  and  placing  him  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other  according  to  the  various  mutations 
of  party  triumph.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  invariably 
shared  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Canning.  To  this  course  he 
was  determined  by  personal  friendship,  and  by  an  uniform 
coincidence  of  opinion  on  all  important  questions.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed,  that  in  this  connection  there  was  any 
thing  like  servility,  or  blind  submission  to  superior  genius. 
Mr.  Huskisson,  by  his  conduct  and  speeches,  especially  af- 
ter Mr.  Canning's  death,  gave  decisive  evidence,  that  it  was 
from  choice  alone,  that  he  had  given  to  his  friend  the  leading 
place  in  political  arrangements.  He  attended  principally  to 
the  departments  of  Finance  and  of  Commercial  and  Colonial 
policy.  On  these  uninviting  but  not  unimportant  subjects, 
his  knowledge  was  unrivalled  ;  and  he  had  the  rare  faculty 
of  presenting  his  thoughts  so  lucidly,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  inherent  intricacy  of  the  subject,  he  was  always  under- 
stood and  always  heard  with  pleasure. 
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111  England,  the  nineteenth  century  has  thus  far  been  an 
age  of  reform ;  and  questions  of  reform  are  the  tests  by  which 
public  men  are  to  be  tried.  In  the  great  work  of  reform,  Mr. 
Huskisson  bore  a  full  part.  He  did  for  Commerce  what  Rom- 
illy  did  for  Law.  The  most  important  labor  of  his  life  was 
an  attempt  to  adapt  the  commercial  regulations  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  the  character  of  the  age,  by  founding  them  on  more 
liberal  principles.  He  wanted  to  remove  restrictions  on 
intercourse  between  nations,  and  thus  permit  trade  to  flow 
in  its  natural  channels.  Undoubtedly,  if  Free  Trade  is  to 
become  the  system  of  the  world,  it  belongs  to  England  to 
lead  the  way.  By  artificial  systems,  she  has  surpassed 
other  nations  in  wealth  and  power.  And  when  her  monop- 
oly has  been  carried  to  an  extent  that  other  nations  will  not 
tolerate, it  is  no  more  than  just  a  concession  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  age,  for  her  to  adopt  a  less  exclusive  policy.  Her 
situation  was  clearly  understood  by  Mr.  Huskisson. — 
He  foresaw  how  unavailing  it  would  be  to  disregard 
the  advanced  civilization  of  the  world,  and  was  anxious, 
for  the  honor  of  his  country,  that  she  should  not  cherish 
her  idols  till  it  became  an  act  of  ungracious  necessity  to 
cast  them  away.  But  prejudice  was  against  him.  The 
immediate  interests  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  were 
against  him.  He  proposed  to  alter  the  policy  which  had  ex- 
isted for  centuries,and  to  which  the  business  of  the  country 
had  perfectly  accommodated  itself.  Of  course  he  was  met 
with  opposition  and  obloquy.  To  face  these,  the  reformer's 
inevitable  obstacles,  required  a  full  share  of  that  moral  cour- 
age which  a  worthy  reformer  always  possesses.  Of  the  mer- 
its of  his  particular  schemes  we  are  not  competent  to  judge. 
If  they  were  in  advance  of  the  age,  if  they  placed  too  much 
reliance  on  the  magnanimity  of  foreign  nations,  he  is  not 
less  entitled  to  praise.  To  err  on  the  side  of  liberality  is  a 
generous  error. 
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Though  a  great  portion  of  his  life  was  passed  in  official 
duties,  and  those  of  a  sort  most  likely  to  contract  the  mind, 
his  liberal  heart  and  the  clearness  with  which  he  saw,  among 
the  details  of  business,  the  principles  they  involved,  kept 
him  above  all  narrowness  and  even  enlarged  his  concep- 
tions with  increasing  years. 

As  a  Parliamentary  orator,  his  distinctive  excellence  is 
clearness,  which,considering  the  subjects  on  which  he  most 
often  spoke,  is  an  uncommon  merit.  He  never  spoke  for 
the  sake  of  display.  In  his  earlier  years  he  rarely  took 
part  in  debate  ;  but  afterwards  when  his  official  rank  placed 
him  in  a  more  conspicuous  position,  he  was  always  ready, 
and  was  successful  in  always  gaining  the  attention,  and 
often  the  admiration  of  the  House. 

His  talents  for  business  were  such,  that  there  is  no  ex- 
travagance in  the  commendation  bestowed  upon  him  by  Mr. 
Canning,  of  being  "the  best  practical  man  of  business  in 
England."  By  his  industry  and  ability  he  was  able  to  re- 
form what  it  takes  most  men  a  life-time  to  become  familiar 
with. 

Contemplating  him  together  with  his  illustrious  friend, 
we  see  a  uniform  co-operation,  a  union  of  counsel  and  pur- 
pose, and  a  wide  diversity  in  mental  characteristics.  Mr. 
Canning  was  the  best  calculated  to  shine,  and  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  wisely  deferred  to  him  in  questions  upon  which  brilliant 
oratory  was  requisite.  Mr.  Huskisson  was  the  best  ac- 
quainted with  business,  and  Mr.  Canning,  with  equal  wis- 
dom, deferred  to  him  in  questions  upon  which  his  talents 
for  business  gave  him  the  right  of  precedence.  Their 
respective  styles  of  oratory  were  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  characters.  Canning  was  discussive, ornate,  lively 
and  at  times  impassioned  ;  Huskisson  was  clear,  energetic 
and  direct.     Each   in  his  way  was  eloquent.     Canning's 
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speeches  will  be  studied  as  models  of  oratory  ;  Huskisson's, 
for  the  facts  and  valuable  reasoning  they  contain. 

Mr.  Huskisson  succeeded  Mr.  Canning  in  the  representa- 
tion of  Liverpool.  The  peculiar  turn  of  his  mind  admira- 
bly qualified  him  for  a  representative  of  a  mercantile  com- 
munity. His  constituents  were  attached  to  him  as  warmly 
as  they  had  been  to  his  predecessor. 

He  came  to  his  death  under  circumstances  of  tragic 
horror.  In  August,  1830,  he  visited  Liverpool,  in  order 
to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Rail-road.  Going  to  Liverpool  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  ceremony,  his  constituents  gave  him  an  enthusi- 
astic welcome.  No  man  who  valued  human  applause  could 
be  indifferent  to  such  a  reception,  coming  spontaneously 
from  the  affection  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  populous  city. 
It  was  one  of  a  politician's  times  of  real  triumph.  The 
day  arrived  which  was  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  an 
undertaking  of  great  importance  to  the  whole  Kingdom. 
On  this  occasion  the  charm  of  novelty  was  added  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  work.  A  procession  of  cars  started  pros- 
perously from  Liverpool  for  Manchester,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance the  festivity  of  the  day  was  perfect.  At  a  pause  on 
the  way,  when  Mr.  Huskisson  had  stepped  out  of  the  car, 
a  cry  was  raised  that  another  engine  was  approaching.  He 
attempted  to  regain  the  car,  but,  in  the  confusion,  was  thrown 
down  upon  the  track,  and  was  unable  to  move  before  the 
engine  passed  over  his  prostrate  body. 

The  report  of  this  horrible  catastrophe  caused  a  deep 
sensation  throughout  the  country.  Liverpool  became  a 
scene  of  universal  mourning.  At  the  request  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  place,  the  remains  of  their  late  representative 
were  deposited  in  the  central  mound  of  their  far-famed  cem- 
etery. There,  among  the  people  whom  it  was  his  pride 
and  honor  to  serve,  and  whose  pursuits  irresistibly  remind 
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one  of  his  labors  and  his  genius,  they  repose  in  a  fitter  rest- 
ing-place than  with  the  storied  dead  that  lie  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  Awful  as  was  the  manner  of  his  death,  there 
is  something  about  it  not  wholly  unpleasing.  A  life  of  dis- 
tinction and  of  usefulness  so  strikingly  terminated,  has  a 
new  claim  on  our  interest  and  our  reverence. 

Mr.  Huskisson's  plans  were  grandly  conceived ;  they  were 
deserving  at  least  of  a  fair  trial ;  and  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  he  was  taken  away  when  his  prospects  of  usefulness 
were  brightest,  and  that  he  left  no  successor  able  to  com- 
plete what  he  had  so  worthily  begun. 
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BY    LESBON. 

"  Zotfj  juov  aug  ay  aim." 
Dark-eyed  maiden,  ere  I  go 
Where  the  Southern  waters  flow, 
Ere  I  leave  my  home  and  thee, 
This  shall  pledge  thy  memory :  — 
By  the  beams  of  yonder  star, 
Amor  vincit  omnia. 

When  yon  trembling  star  I  view, 
Then  I'll  think  thou'rt  gazing  too  ; 
Then  I'll  think  our  eyes  are  meeting, 
Then  I'll  breathe  my  passioned  greeting, 
Then  I'll  say,  by  yonder  star, 
Amor  vincit  omnia. 

Life  is  fleeting  as  the  wind 
Then,  Oh,  mem'ry  stay  behind} 
Linger  o'er  departed  pleasures; 
Cherish  all  thy  golden  treasures  ; 
And  forget  not,  by  yon  star, 
Amor  vincit  omnia. 

All  before  me  may  be  shrouded, 
But  the  past  shall  be  unclouded; 
Yes !   the  heavens  behind  shall  he 
Ever  bright  with  memory  : — 
And  in  those  heavens  the  brightest  star 
Is  \ trior  vincit  omnia. 
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Mists  may  settle  on  our  river,* 
But  they  will  not  shroud  it  ever ; 
So.  from  life's  meandering  stream, 
Mists  will  fly  before  the  beam 
Of  Hope,  while  mem'ry's  brightest  stal- 
ls Amor  vincit  omnia. 


The  Connecticut. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

"And  so  you  have  concluded,  Sam,  to  enter  College  at 
H******  have  you  not?" 

The  question.brought  no  answer,  and  the  old  gentleman 
repeated  it ; — "  I  say,  hav'nt  you  made  up  your  mind  that 
you  had  better  go  to  D*#*##***  College  ?" 

"I  have  concluded  that  I  had  better  do  as  I  am  compel- 
led to  do,  in  that  matter"  said  Sam  in  a  surly  tone. 

"Avery  wise  resolution  that,  far  beyond  your  usual 
prudence"  said  Mr.  Harlook,  shrugging  up  his  shoulder. 
"  And  here,  I  will  write  you  an  order  now  on  old  Sothread 
the  draper,  for  your  out-fit ;  and  I  guess  you  will  find  all 
the  books  that  were  used  in  College  twenty  years  ago,  in 
my  Library.  You  must  start  next  week,  if  you  would  be 
there  in  season,  as  I  see  by  the  paper." 

Samuel  Earville,  whom  we  have  thus  introduced  to  our 
readers  was  the  orphan  nephew  of  Mr.  Harlook.  This 
gentleman  was  emphatically  a  man  of  the  world.  He  was  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  business  ;  and  the  large  fortune  which 
had  descended  to  Samuel,  whose  guardian  he  was,  had  been 
eminently  useful  in  furnishing  him  capital  for  his  manu- 
facturing establishments.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words, 
and  those  were  mostly  imperatives.  He  had  no  children 
of  his  own,  and  his  nephew  had  grown  up  under  his  roof, 
as  willful  and  obstinate  as  his  uncle,  and  as  unsubdued  as 
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if  no  one  had  over  acted  the  part  of  a  governor  to  him. 
He  was  now  nineteen  years  of  age. 

In  his  boyhood  he  had  been  put  to  the  best  school  in 
town  to  be  fitted  for  the  counting-house.  But  he  had  ex- 
hibited to  his  teacher  a  greater  fondness  for  the  ancient 
languages  than  for  book-keeping  and  accounts.  He  wns 
all  attention  to  recitations  in  the  Latin  grammar  and  in 
Cicero,  but  when  his  own  class  was  called,  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  formulas  of  profit-and-loss  was  wanting,  and 
he  was  often  missing  himself.  He  could  not  cast  up  a 
column  of  figures  correctly,  but  he  would  run  through  the 
paradigm  of  a  Latin  adjective  like  a  magpie.  We  may 
account  for  this  intellectual  perverseness,  when  we  know 
either  the  determination  of  his  uncle  to  make  him  a  mer- 
chant, or  the  resolution  with  which  his  instructer  insisted 
upon  his  allotted  tasks.  Each  of  these  causes  were  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  strong  aversion  to  the  studies  required, 
and  a  reaction  in  favor  of  some  other.  His  teacher  repre- 
sented to  his  friends  that  his  strong  predilection  for  the 
classics  ought  by  no  means  to  be  thwarted,  and  at  length 
Mr.  Harlook  gave  a  very  unwilling  assent  to  his  taking  a 
collegiate  course — Samuel  seemed  much  pleased :  and  so 
great  was  the  progress  which  he  had  made  in  his  clandes- 
tine studies,  that  within  a  week,  he  joined  a  class  who  had 
been  in  the  study  a  year  and  a  half. 

In  a  few  months,  however,  as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  feel  the 
stimulus  of  opposition,  he  was  as  negligent  of  these  studies 
as  he  had  ever  been  of  others.  The  old  counting-room  be- 
gan to  have  attractions.  He  seemed  to  understand  the  mys- 
teries of  accounts  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  a  diligent  schol- 
ar of  his  books.  So  enamored  was  he  of  his  uncle's  Ledger 
that  he  was  known  repeatedly  to  take,  for  a  whole  day,  the 
place  of  a  clerk  who  was  absent  on  a  fishing  excursion. 
His  instructor  discovered  that  his  taste  for  the  learned  Ian- 
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guages  was  of  camomile  growth,  which  flourished  best  when 
opposed,  and  would  not  stand  the  test  of  flattery.  Never- 
theless, for  two  years  he  continued  to  call  upon  him  to  re- 
cite, and  sometimes  he  secured  a  recitation  from  him.  After 
this  time  he  was  pronounced  i  fitted  for  College.'  But  now 
the  law  of  contraries  took  effect  again.  He  alleged  that  he 
had  no  taste  for  classical  studies,  and  would  not  go.  He 
was  willing  to  be  an  accountant,  and  for  a  time  made  him- 
self useful  in  his  uncle's  office. 

Moreover  a  new  attraction  was  binding  him  to  his  un- 
cle's family.  Emeline  P —  was  a  distant  relation  of  Mrs. 
Harlook.  Her  parents  died  in  her  infancy,  and  she,  like 
Samuel,  had  been  left  to  the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Harlook. 
She  had  been  placed  at  school,  and  Samuel  had  seen  her  but 
little  from  her  childhood,  until,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  she 
retutned  home  to  her  uncle  Harlook's.  Suddenly  young 
Earville  was  brought  under  a  new  influence,  and  a  new 
series  of  emotions  was  awakened  in  his  bosom.  He  had 
never  seemed  to  have  a  friend.  Among  his  fellows,  he 
was  too  rude  and  tyrannical  to  endear  himself  to  any. 
None  of  their  amusements  pleased  him,  unless  they  were 
very  active  and  boisterous.  Drafts  and  whist  he  could  not 
endure;  and  even  the  billiard  room  and  bowling  alley  were 
not  lively  enough  for  him.  Sometimes  his  good  spirits 
excused  his  lack  of  grace,  and  his  jocular  gallantry  made 
his  grossness  tolerable.  His  associates  courted  him  for  his 
generosity  and  envied  him  for  his  good  fortune  ;  but  they 
dreaded  him  for  his  furious  temper  and  often  ridiculed  him 
for  his  eccentricities.  In  fact,  the  youth  had  lived  all  his 
days  without  a  friend  ;  and  when  he  discovered  what  friend- 
ship is,  he  entered  a  new  world  of  thought  and  sympathy. 
With  the  skill  of  a  woman,  Emeline  had  struck  upon  the 
train  of  his  sensibilities,  and  found  the  way  to  his  heart. 

Yet   seldom  were  two   persons  more  unlike  than  they.   He 
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was  a  rugged,  coarse- featured  youth,  uncouth  in  his  ap- 
pearance and  repulsive  in  his  manners.  She  was  delicaie 
and  beautiful  as  the  heroine  of  a  love-tale,  artless  and  en- 
gaging as  loveliness  itself.  While  they  resided  in  the  same 
house  she  could  but  talk  to  him,  and  if  she  spoke,  it  was 
impossible  he  should  not  answer  her,  for  she  spoke  strange 
words  to  him,  even  the  winning  language  of  gladness  and 
affection.  She  would  talk  so  gaily  that  he  would  sit  for 
an  hour  after  he  had  put  on  his  hat  for  a  ramble.  She 
would  sing  so  merrily,  even  his  favorite  hunting  songs — 
and  play  so  sweetly,  that  he  would  entirely  forget  his  usual 
diversions.  She  delighted  to  have  him  accompany  her 
piano  with  his  flute,  and  would  not  contradict  when  he 
maintained  that  his  French  Horn  made  sweeter  music  than 
them  both.  When  he  was  gloomy  and  ill-tempered,  she 
would  rally  his  spirits  and  compel  him  to  be  good-humored. 
She  had  sufficient  courage  not  to  scream  whem  he  entered 
the  house  in  his  hunting  jacket,  with  his  bloody  game. 
She  ventured  sometimes  to  pat  his  dog,  and  admired  the 
plumage  of  the  birds  he  brought  home  from  his  hunting 
excursions.  And  at  length  young  Earville  found  there  was 
such  a  possibility  as  spending  an  agreeable  day  within 
doors.  In  short  he  was  desperately  in  love,  before  he  was 
aware  of  it.  And  so  natural  was  it,  and  since  he  had  no 
rivals,  nor  any  apparent  opposition,  it  did  not  seem  neces- 
sary that  he  should  declare  himself  either  to  the  object  of 
his  adoration,  or  to  those  whom  he  had  sufficient  reason  to 
suppose  would  despise  or  thwart  his  youthful  affections. 
His  only  wish  for  years  to  come,  was  the  same  freedom 
from  all  burdensome  duties,  and  the  intimacy  of  the  en- 
chanting Emeline. 

His  Guardian,  however,  did  not  look  on  this  attachment 
with  approbation  or  with  indifference.  He  was  not  given 
to  sentimentalism   in  any  degree.     Tin;  happiness  of  his 
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two  young  wards  gave  him  no  pleasure  ;  and  the  existence 
of  an  attachment  between  them  was  a  sufficient  reason  why 
he  should  be  averse  to  it.  Moreover  he  knew  that  he  must 
sometime  give  an  account  of  his  guardianship  over  them, 
and  he  was  fully  aware  that  he  could  not  easily  balance 
the  debt  and  credit  columns  of  his  accounts  with  them ; 
and  any  thing  that  would  hasten  that  settlement  was  disa- 
greeable to  him.  He  had  always  argued  that,  as  Samuel 
had  prepared  himself  for  College,  he  must  graduate.  And  of 
late  he  had  suggested  the  subject  in  such  an  authoritative 
way  as  showed  the  young  man  he  must  come  to  an  open 
quarrel  with  his  uncle,  by  whom  he  had  hitherto  always 
been  worsted,  or  submit  to  a  residence  at  College. 

Let  the  reader  suppose  an  elegantly  furnished  parlor,  on 
an  afternoon  somewhat  less  than  thirty  years  ago,  where 
Mr.  Harlook  is  reading,  or  turning  over  a  newspaper,  with 
the  restless  air  of  a  man  of  business,  and  the  ladies  are  en- 
gaged in  whatever  genteel  employment  the  reader  pleases. 
Samuel  enters,  saunters  about  the  room,  and  at  last  throws 
himself  upon  the  sofa,  draws  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  and 
examines  its  workmanship  most  assiduously,  occasionally 
trying  its  flint,  to  the  manifest  consternation  and  discomfort 
of  Madam  Harlook  ; — and  you  have  the  scene  of  the  dia- 
logue with  which  we  introduced  our  sketch. 

Samuel  Earville  had  a  rare  faculty  of  making  the  best 
of  all  his  disappointments.  He  began  to  think  that  Col- 
lege life  might  not  be  so  bad  a  thing  after  all.  He  had 
never  met  with  a  better  crony  than  Joseph  Schoolwillie, 
when  spending  his  vacations  in  N .  He  could  corres- 
pond, with  Emeline  ;  she  had  promised  to  write  every 
month.  In  vacation  he  would  be,  more  than  ever  before, 
his  own  master.  And  he  would  live  every  day,  with  a 
pious  regard  for  the  injunction  "  take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow."     He  prepared  his  outfit  in  accordance  with  his 
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own  taste,  and  on  a  scale  which  showed  his  confidence  in 
the  principle  that  the  student  is  subject  to  like  passions 
with  other  men. 

In  due  time  young  Earville  presented  himself  at  the 
College ;  and  after  some  little  agitation  and  stammering 
before  the  examiners,  he  received  a  "  This  may  certify." 
For  some  months,  through  some  strange  caprice,  he  appli- 
ed himself  closely  to  his  books,  and  secured  the  good  opin- 
ion of  his  instrncters.  But  his  classmates  were  utterly 
unable  to  decide  what  reputation  he  ought  to  receive. 

Studious,  but  evidently  without  ambition  ;  desirous  to 
obtain  the  esteem  of  his  associates,  but  obstinate  and  way- 
ward in  the  extreme  ;  possessing,  by  some  unaccountable 
means,  an  amazing  influence  over  his  fellows,  yet  solitary 
in  his  habits  and  displeasing  in  his  address ;  his  character 
was  an  enigma  which  they  could  not  solve.  None  valued 
his  friendship,  for  none  possessed  it.  All  dreaded  his  en- 
mity, for  many  had  felt  the  sting  of  his  sarcasm  and  the 
brunt  of  his  revenge.  Retiring  upon  his  own  resources, 
he  cared  neither  for  their  praise  nor  their  censure.  The 
time  he  did  not  give  to  literary  pursuits,  he  foolishly  spent 
in  building  castles  in  the  air ;  and  Emeline  P —  always 
had  a  prominent  place  in  his  visions  of  the  future.  Every 
month  brought  him  a  letter,  full  of  playful  sentiment  and 
gentle  wit — a  perfect  transcript  of  the  maiden's  mind. 
His  replies  were  filled  with  strong  passion,  and  the  deepest 
affection.  But  still  her  letters  abounded  in  the  same  luxu- 
riant humor,  but  gave  no  intimation  of  a  deeper  love  ;  and 
sometimes  she  rallied  him  severely  for  what  she  called  his 
"rhetorical  gallantry."  And  he  began  to  suspect,  that  in 
his  fondness,  he  had  overrated  the  evidences  of  her  partial- 
ity towards  him. 

When  the  time  approached  for  him  to  visit  his  home,  he 
received  information  that   Mr.  Harlook  was  about   embark- 
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ing  for  Europe.  Commercial  business  called  him  abroad, 
and  his  wife  and  Emeline  were  to  accompany  him,  and 
make  a  tour  of  pleasure.  The  arrangements  were  all  com- 
pleted before  Samuel  had  been  apprised  of  them  ;  and  they 
would  sail  before  he  could  reach  home.  He  read  the  letter 
which  brought  the  information,  aud  in  the  ecstasies  of  his 
disappointment,  threw  it  into  the  fire.  "  Well/'  said  he 
after  a  moment's  thought,  "if  I  am  not  to  see  her  this  va- 
cation, I  will  drink  her  a  health  and  a  prosperous  voyage." 
In  half  an  hour  after,  a  porter  from  the  grocery  left  at  his 
door  a  dozen  of  claret. 

The  following  year,  Earville  was  altogether  an  altered 
man.  He  seemed  to  have  changed  entirely  the  principles 
of  his  conduct  and  the  maxims  of  his  life.  He  became 
the  very  "prince  of  good  fellows."  He  neglected  his  les- 
sons, and  took  full  liberty  to  disregard  the  regulations  of 
the  College.  He  would  stroll  about  all  day,  without  his 
hat ;  and  present  himself  in  the  recitation  room  in  a  very 
uncivil  dishabille.  He  declared  his  suspicion  that  "  gun- 
powder would,  in  certain  circumstances,  deprive  birds  of 
the  power  of  volitation,  and  squirrels  of  animal  heat,"  and 
announced  his  determination  to  enter  upon  a  series  of  ex- 
periments to  test  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis,  and  to  repeat 
them  on  every  other  day  through  the  year,  or  until  it  had 
been  proved  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  His  room  was  the 
regular  resort  of  all  the  unprincipled  and  carousing  stu- 
dents of  the  institution.  It  was  constantly  bestrown  with 
the  offal  of  tobacco  and  of  the  bottle,  and  with  the  rem- 
nants of  "  suppers  of  domestic  manufacture ;"  except  on 
the  days  when  the  Inspector  visited  the  College  buildings. 
On  those  days,  his  associates  would  take  it  in  hand  to  put 
his  room  in  order  :  and  since  Earville  himself  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  work  of  amendment,  even  so  tempo- 
rary as  that,  they  would  appoint  some  one  of  their  number  to 
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a  Lswer  ';  the  old  shylock's  questions/'  and  to  read  aloud 
i  "  Xmitlcs  Hebrew  Grammar. 

One  evening  a  merry  circle  was  gathered  in  his  room. 
The  bottle  was  pushed  round  lively  and  they  were  getting 
noisy.  A  dispute  arose  between  Samuel  Earville  and  an- 
other young  man,  as  to  the  quantity  of  wine  drank  on  a 
previous  evening.  The  lie  was  given,  and  a  scuffle  ensued. 
Quick  as  thought,  Samuel  snatched  a  jar  of  nitric  acid 
from  a  shelf  of  minerals,  and  brought  it  down  upon  the 
head  of  his  antagonist.  The  glass  was  shivered  to  atoms, 
several  frightful  gashes  were  cut  in  the  head  of  the  unfor- 
tunate youth,  and  the  fresh  wounds  drenched  in  the  burn- 
ing fluid.  But  luckily  the  Medical  Professors  were  in  the 
1  laboratory ;  and  in  thirty  seconds  he  was  in  their  hands,  and 
the  proper  steps  taken  to  dress  the  wounds.  The  wounded 
young  man  had,  in  the  opinion  of  all  present,  been  in  the 
wrong ;  and  Samuel  found  it  easy,  by  the  promise  of  an 
oyster  supper,  to  make  peace  with  him.  But  the  Faculty 
were  not  so  easily  appeased.  They  took  occasion,  from 
the  disclosures  that  were  made  in  relation  to  this  affray,  to 
ferret  out  several  of  their  dissipated  pupils.  They  proceed- 
ed with  this  disciplinary  business  very  efficiently.  Samuel 
had  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  President's  study,  to  an- 
swer questions  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  officers  of  Col- 
lege. He  was  doubtless  as  much  amused  at  their  ignor- 
ance, as  they  were  astonished  at  the  ease  with  which  he 
elucidated  subjects,  that  to  them  appeared  shrouded  in  the 
profoundest  mystery. 

These  occurrences  were  becoming  common-place,  when 
one  afternoon,  Job  Daredeed  was  sitting  in  conversation 
with  Samuel  Earville.  Both  had  pipes,  and  the  mediation 
of  a  decanter  had  made  them  the  best  friends  imaginable. 

■''The  vices  of  luxury  are  coming  in  upon  our  country 
to  an  alarming  extent,"   said  Daredeed. 
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"  Very  alarming  indeed,"  said  Earville. 
"They  are  making  their  incursions  into  this  village,"  said 
Job. 

"  It  has  pained  me  to  witness  it,"  said  Sam. 

"  Even  our  highly  respected  and  revered  President  W. 
has  fallen  into  this  general  and  prevailing  fault,"  said  Job. 

"Alas!  I  know  it,"  sighed  Sam. 

"  He  has  lately  procured  a  dozen  elegant  chairs,  for  his 
study,  at  an  expense  of  sixty  dollars,"  said  Job. 

"  And  gives  a  weekly  levee  to  the  Faculty  and  to  certain 
of  the  students,"  continued  Sam,  "to  the  great  detriment 
of  their  studies  and  to  the  cause  of  liberal  scholarship  uni- 
versally." 

"  I  feel  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every  good  pat- 
riot, of  every  lover  of  morality  and  of  every  friend  of  sci- 
ence, to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  roll  back  the  waves  of 
this  extravagance,"  exhorted  Job ;  he  added  in  an  under 
tone  "  by  abstracting  those  chairs  from  the  Old  Prex's  stu- 
dy." 

"Let  me  fill  your  glass  on  that,"  cried  Sam  seizing  the 
decanter." 

The  business  was  soon  arranged.  The  President  of  the 
College  had  recently  been  solicited  to  preach  an  election 
sermon.  But  short  notice  had  been  given  ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served that  he  had  been  in  his  study  until  a  very  late  hour, 
for  several  evenings.  That  night  came  on  dark  and  cloudy. 
An  old  tar  barrel  was  brought  and  laid  on  the  steps  of  the 
Chapel.  Just  at  half  past  eleven  it  took  fire,  and  sent  up 
its  glaring  and  smoky  light.  It  had  been  placed  where  it 
shone  into  almost  none  of  the  college  or  the  neighboring 
windows,  but  it  gleamed  full  into  the  President's  study  and 
upon  the  very  table  where  he  was  writing.  The  President 
started  out  at  once  to  superintend  so  dangerous  a  bonfire  as 
this  appeared  to  be.     He  had  but  just  left  the  side  door  of 
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his  study  when  luilf  a  dozen  young  men  crept  in  and 
marched  out  again  with  a  chair  in  each  hand.  They  took 
a  circuitous  path  to  avoid  the  light  themselves  had  kindled, 
and  made  for  the  President's  barn, — the  best  place  as  they 
supposed  to  store  the  furniture.  They  had  just  gained  ac- 
cess to  it  when  the  bell  rang  the  alarm,  showing  that  the 
neighborhood  was  aroused.  They  covered  the  chairs  in  a 
pile  of  straw,  intending  to  remove  them  soon,  but  thinking 
them  safe  for  the  present,  as  this  building  was  not  visited 
much  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

The  next  day  the  conspirators  consulted  what  they 
should  do  next ;  and  they  agreed  that  it  was  safest  to  do 
nothing  more  at  present.  But  Job  and  Samuel  thought 
they  had  not  yet  done  enough  to  put  a  stop  to  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  age.  Accordingly  they  determined  to  carry 
on  the  good  work  of  reform  which  they  had  so  nobly  and 
adroitly  begun.  Thinking  it  might  not  be  best  to  push 
their  exertions,  the  next  evening,  lest  they  should  encoun- 
ter some  opposition,  they  rose  very  early  on  the  following 
morning  and  addressed  themselves  to  their  philanthropic 
labors  some  hours  before  light.  Amid  a  copious  rain  and 
pitchy  darkness,  they  brought  forth  the  obnoxious  furni- 
ture from  its  secret  place.  They  piled  it  up  in  the  college 
yard,  and  gathered  a  large  mass  of  fuel  around  it.  The 
match  was  applied  and  they  skulked  away  to  their  rooms. 
On  looking  out  the  darkness  showed  that  the  fire  had  be- 
come extinct.  To  fail  after  all  their  trouble  was  not  to  be 
borne  ;  and  they  sallied  forth  again  to  make  sure  of  burn- 
ing the  pile.  Samuel  touched  the  lamp  to  the  combusti- 
bles and  turned  to  Job  saying,  "here,  hold  the  lantern  while 
I  blow  a  breath." 

"  I'll  take  the  lantern  if  you  please,"  said  a  voice  close  be- 
side them.  They  started,  and  to  their  terror  saw  one  of  the 
Tutors  standing  under  his  umbrella  within  a  yard  of  them 
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He  had  been  aroused  by  their  passing  hisj  door,  and  went 
out  when  he  saw  the  light  flashing  from  their  dark  lantern. 

"  Gentlemen" — said  he,  holding  up  the  lantern  in  their 
faces, — "  Mr.  Earville,  Mr.  Daredeed,  I  think  we  had  better 
burn  this  heap  of  straw  and  shavings  if  we  can,  that  it 
may  not  encumber  the  yard.  But  stop  a  moment,  let  us  res- 
cue these  chairs  from  the  flames.  There — the  chairs  are  all 
saVed — I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  assistance — I  will 
take  care  and  commend  you  for  it  to  the  Faculty.  But  you 
are  exposing  yourselves  in  this  rain.  Had  you  not  better  go 
in  ?  I  see  your  clothes  are  completely  drenched. 

"  To  be  sure  you  do,"  muttered  Daredeed,  "  and  how  do 
you  think  they  came  so  ?  The  two  crest-fallen  heroes  walk- 
ed away. 

"  This  night's  employment  will  furnish  more  matter  for 
conversation  with  the  college  authorities, "said  Job. 

"  Very  sorry  that  I  must  deprive  myself  of  the  happiness 
of  knowing  their  sentiments  on  the  subject,"  said  Sam. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Daredeed,  "  cheer  up.  If  the  bon- 
fire had  succeeded,  it  would  have  looked  more  bright  and 
resolute  for  the  rain.  Tutor  Kuiyu?  smiled  most  kindly  on 
our  enterprise." 

"  Grinn'd,  like  a  tiger  on  his  prey,"  snarled  Samuel.  "  Mr. 
Earville,"  said  he,  I  never  before  was  called  Mr.  by  a  Tutor, 
and  I  will  not  be  again  very  soon.  I  have  concluded  to 
take  my  final  leave  of  these  classic  halls  in  the  morning 
stage.  I  make  you  executor  of  my  estate  here,  and  entreat 
you  to  do  justice  to  my  memory  and  my  virtues  by  expend- 
it  as  generously  as  I  should  have  done  myself."  Job  ex- 
pressed a  degree  of  sensibility  at  parting  with  his  friend  ; 
helped  him  take  his  trunk  to  the  hotel,  and  when  the  bell 
tolled  for  morning  prayers,  Earville  was  on  his  way  home- 
ward. 

What  befell  him  after,  we  shall  set  forth  in  chapter  second. 
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A  FRAGMENT. 

And  I  will  weep,  the  world  can  hold  more  teari, 
There  long  has  been  a  turmoil  in  this  breast, 
Which  cannot  be  allayed  by  rolling  years  j 
As  well  the  rising  tide  may  be  suppressed, 
And  oceans'  stormy  billows  lulled  to  rest. 

'Tis  not  because  of  every  joy  bereft, 

And  hopes  all  blighted,  in  earth's  desert  air  ; 

'Tis  not  that  I  in  loneliness  am  left, 

To  wander  on, — I  know,  I  care  not  where, 

Without  one  friend  to  breathe  for  me  a  prayer. 

'Tis  not  that  fortune  has  o'erturned  the  schemes, 
That  youth  full  oft,  too  rashly  might  devise  ; 
Nor  disappointment  proved  my  hopes  but  dreams, 
The  rainbow,  even,  that  deck'd  my  morning  skies, 
A  harbinger  of  after  storms  to  rise. 

1  have  no  tears, — tho'  disappointment  come , 
To  startle  vain  ambition,  by  its  tread, 
To  steal  away  my  fondest  friends  and  home, 
And  every  darling  that  my  heart  has  wed  ; 
'Twere  useless  grief  for  joys  forever  fled. 

Tho'  all  these  cherished  flowers  should  cease  to  bloom 
That  hang  so  sweetly  o'er  life's  stormy  plain  , 
Tho'  all  things  beautiful  should  throng  the  tomb, 
And  not  a  charm  in  this  cold  world  remain, 
I  would  not  weep  ;  for  weeping  then  were  vain. 

But  there's  a  cause,  that  cannot  be  defined  ; 
For  grief,  of  which  no  stranger  heart  may  know, 
Undying  longings  in  this  restless  mind, 
For  grandeur  such  as  never  dwells  below, 
For  something  that  the  earth  cannot  bestow. 

This  earth  might  charm  each  fonder  wish  away  ; 
Yes,  musical  its  changing  seasons  run; 
Sweet  are  the  blushes  of  the  dawning  day  j 
Bright  are  the  glories  round  a  setting  sun, 
But  all,  alas  !  all  smile  on  man's  decay. 

Full  well  I  know  there's  music  in  the  skies, 
Far,  faraway  from  this  terrestial  ball 5 
Where  never-fading  beauty  meets  the  eyes  ; 
Where  death  ne'er  comes  to  spread  his  gloomy  pall ; 
And  time's  unwelcome  shadows  never  fall. 

Romanzo. 
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CROMWELL. 

Rarely  have  the  vituperations  of  enemies  adhered  to  any 
one  with  more  tenacity  than  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  And  nev- 
er has  the  student  of  history  been  more  deceived,  than  by 
the  one-sided  representations  of  such  bigoted  haters  of  lib- 
erty as  Burnet,  Clarendon  and  Hume.  But  we  rejoice  to 
perceive  that  this  prejudice  is  almost  daily  passing  away, 
and  that  justice  has  at  length  been  awarded  to  the  great 
English  Liberator,  in  the  tributes  of  Macaulay,  Brougham, 
Mackintosh  and  especially  in  that  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, "  Cromwell  is  the  most  truly  great  man  that  has  ever 
appeared  on  the  English  stage,"  and  in  that  other,  quaint 
yet  forcible,  of  Carlyle,  "  Cromwell  is  the  greatest  thing 
England  has  ever  done." 

And,  indeed,  there  is  due  to  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  which 
can  never  be  discharged.  Cromwell's  revolution  was  the 
tide  in  England's  affairs — the  grand  epoch,  crisis  and  fact 
of  her  history — the  conflict  between  freedom  and  oppres- 
sion, on  which  depended  the  liberties,  not  of  a  single  land, 
but  of  the  world. 

The  awakening  intelligence  of  Englishmen  on  questions 
pertaining  to  political  rights,  and  the  reviving  spirit  of  their 
Saxon  ancestry,  goaded  into  a  determined  fierceness  by  the 
systematic  despotism  of  the  Tudors,  imperatively  demanded 
reform.  With  an  iron  grasp,  Cromwell  seized  the  helm  of 
state,  and  we  believe,  in  spite  of  his  traducers,  that  the  pub- 
lic good  was  the  haven,  towards  which  he  kept  his  undevi- 
ating  and  triumphant  course,  over  the  billows  of  revolution. 
Nor  did  he  assume  this  task  without  a  full  understanding  of 
the  long  train  of  consequences  depending,  and  a  deep  con- 
viction of  human  frailty,  of  his  own  accountability  and  of 
the  stern  realities  of  the  eternal  world. 
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Cromwell  looked  beyond  the  vain  pomp  of  the  throne, 
the  heartless  and  profane  ceremonial  of  the  church,  and  rid- 
iculed their  '  right  divine'  to  govern  wrong.  He  compre- 
hended inrfuil  the  great  principles  of  liberty  and  toleration, 
which  even  the  Puritans  had  then  but  dimly  conceived : 
and  he  determined,  by  embodying  them  in  the  institutions 
of  church  and  of  state,  to  afford  abundant  and  everlasting 
proof  of  their  excellence.  They  were  the  same  princi- 
ples which  inspired  the  eloquence  and  the  poetry  of  Milton  : 
which  rendered  Vane  calm  and  fearless  in  the  face  of  death  : 
which  have  been  in  operation  whenever  European  tyrants 
have  felt  an  unwonted  alarm,  or  European  subjects  an  un- 
wonted desire  for  freedom  ;  and  which  led  our  fathers  across 
the  ocean  to  plant  on  these  shores,  not  a  sickly  and  ephem- 
eral exotic,  but  "the  acorn  that  might  nourish  itself  in  its 
native  wildness,  spring  up  into  an  oak  that  would  defy  the 
tempest  and  live  a  thousand  years!" 

Cromwell  permitted  the  parties  of  the  Revolution  to  car- 
ry the  work  of  reform  as  far  as  they  pleased.  These  were, 
first,  the  Constitutional  Royalists,  who  held  to  the  divine 
right  of  the  king,  and  to  his  absolute  power,  within  legally 
prescribed  limits,  over  the  church  and  the  state.  They 
mitigated  the  systematic  tyranny  which  the  Tudors  had 
exercised,  and  corrected  abuses  which  had  been  perpetually 
gathering  strength  since  their  introduction  at  the  Norman 
conquest.  The  courts  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Com- 
mission were  abolished  ;  taxation,  except  wTith  consent,  pro- 
hibited ;  and  the  administration  of  justice  purged  of  the  cor- 
rupt influence  of  the  Crown.  This  party  distinguished  it- 
self chiefly  by  the  famous  Act  of  Remonstrance,  which,  as 
it  proposed  no  specific  reform,  was  an  exciting  appeal  to 
public  opinion.  This  terrified  the  king  ;  and,  summoning 
the  Cavaliers  to  his  side,  he  opened  the  civil  war. 

Next,  the  Presbyrians  won  the  ascendency  in  Parliament 
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These,  though  less  conservative  than  the  Royalists,  were 
yet  decidedly  aristocratic.  They  easily  satisfied  the  people, 
who  preferred  to  confide  their  liberties  to  privileged  orders, 
under  Constitutional  restrictions. 

But  Cromwell  was  not  satisfied.  The  Revolution,  hence- 
forward, is  his  own.  He  rises  up  like  a  strong  man,  nerv- 
ed for  the  great  consummation.  Says  Milton,  "  the  whole 
flock  of  tumultuous  birds,  and  those  also  which  love  the 
twilight,  fluttered  about,  amazed  at  what  he  meant,  prog- 
nosticating a  year  of  sects  and  schisms." 

The  nation  saw  nothing  in  his  success,  but  anarchy. 
But  the  dauntless  reformer  knew  that  he  was  disengaging 
from  the  chaos  of  revolution,  principles  which  should  se- 
cure order  and  peace  to  future  ages.  By  the  "  self-denying 
ordinance"  he  deprives  Parliament  of  its  army.  This  he 
imbues  with  his  own  enthusiasm  ;  he  excites  in  the  soldiers 
the  inspiring  hope  of  emancipating  the  commons  of  Eng- 
land from  the  servitude  of  centuries :  they  are  ready  for 
undertakings  from  which  in  more  scrupulous  times  they 
would  have  revolted  with  horror. 

Parliament  now  attempted,  by  a  reconciliation  with  the 
king,  to  regain  its  former  ascendency.  Cromwell  saw  that 
either  his  own  designs  must  be  defeated,  or  Charles  must 
perish.  Self-preservation  drove  him  reluctantly  to  the 
bloody  alternative.  The  king's  life  is  taken.  Parliament 
is  reduced  to  sixty  members.  Every  obstacle  is  now  re- 
moved. Cromwell's  enemies  are  beneath  his  feet.  The 
liberties  of  England  are  in  his  grasp,  himself,  absolute  and 
irresponsible  lord. 

In  conclusion,  we  assert  (our  limits  preclude  the  proof,) 
that  the  Protector,  although  he  had  not  that  concert  with 
the  affections  of  the  people  which  was  necessary  for  the 
free  operation  of  republican  policy,  did,  nevertheless,  intro- 
duce it  into  the  Administration  of  the  Commonwealth  so 
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far  as  the  condition  of  the  nation  would  allow.  The  Cath- 
olics of  Ireland,  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  and  England, 
and  the  English  Cavaliers  never  had  reason  to  complain  of 
intolerance.  "Religious  peace,  such  as  England  has  never 
since  seen,  nourished  under  his  calm  mediation.  The 
Protestants  of  Piedmont  breathed  their  prayers  in  security. 
Justice  found  its  way  into  the  remotest  highlands  of  Scot- 
land. The  Swiss  and  Dutch  begged  for  the  Protector's 
alliance,  as  for  a  boon."  The  Commerce  of  England  began 
to  thrive  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  And  during  the  few 
years  of  the  Protectorate,  England  was  placed  a  century  in 
advance  of  other  nations  in  prosperity,  in  liberty  and  in 
glory. 

These  results  will  attest  the  successfulness  of  the  Revo- 
lution, even  though  prejudice  should  deny  to  its  author  his 
just  fame.  J. 


"DESIPERE  IN  LOCO." 

Horace. 

Lift  loud  and  long  the  voice  of  mirth 

In  pleasure's  glittering  halls, 
And  give  the  jocund  echo  birth 

Round  all  her  tassel'd  walls  ; — 
But  never  let  the  courts  of  God. 
With  foot  of  reckless  mirth  be  trod ! 

Let  wit  go  with  the  sparkling  bowl, 

And  glee  go  with  the  song, 
And  peals  of  streaming  laughter  roll, 

Amid  the  festive  throng  5 — 
But  never,  never,  be  the  place 
Where  sound  the  messages  of  grace — 
The  audience-chamber  of  the  Lord — 
Stained  with  one  laughter-moving  word  ! 

Let  humor  curl  the  ruby  lip 

In  beauty's  circle  gay, 
And  animate  the  fellowship 
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Of  fond  hearts,  day  by  day  ; — 
But  never,  never  be  it  known 
In  warnings  from  Jehovah's  throne, 
Nor  in  the  melting-  voice  of  love 
That  woos  the  wandering'  soul  above  ! 

Let  learning,  genius,  eloquence 

Their  various  forces  call 
To  rouse  and  charm  the  sluggish  sense ; — 

But  be  it  solemn  all, — 
Yea,  be  thou  solemn  as  the  grave 
When  thou  hast  souls  to  lose  or  save. 
The  hour  of  mirth — observe  it  well, — 
Is  but  the  harvest-time  of  hell ! 


THE  CATASTROPHE. 

"  O'er  those  whose  doom  thy  virtuesgrieve 

iErial  forms  shall  stt  at  eve, 

And  bend  the  pensive  head  ;" — Collins. 

On  a  fine  October  evening  in  the  year  1838,  a  "  long,  low 
schooner"  anchored  in  Ocohanock  Creek,  opposite  the  man- 
sion of  Colonel  K.  A  boat  manned  by  four  rowers,  put 
off  to  the  shore,  and  soon  landed  the  few  passengers  she  con- 
tained in  safety  upon  the  beach.  There  awaiting  its  arri- 
val stood  Colonel  K.  with  his  daughter  Susan,  his  daughter- 
in-law  Emily  and  her  mother,  the  Colonel's  second  wife. 
Colonel  K.  was  a  true-hearted  gentleman  of  the  old  Virgin- 
ia school,  of  whom  few  remain  "to  these  latter  days."  His 
high  and  broad  forehead  marked  the  man  of  intellect ;  and 
his  appearance  was  rendered  yet  more  pleasing  by  the  win- 
ning smile  which  continually  played  upon  his  features. 
The  blue-eyed  Susan,  blooming  in  all  the  loveliness  of  ri- 
pening womanhood,  leaned  upon  the  Colonel's  arm.  She 
was  the  impersonation  of  happiness,  innocence  and  hope, 
graceful  in  her  movements,  and  her  form  was  rounded  in 
beautiful  proportions.  The  light-hearted  and  fascinating 
Emily  had   joined  arms  with  her  mother.     With  delight 
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and  hope,  she  gazed  upon  the  smooth  surface  of  the  Creek 
before  her,  and  upon  the  golden  waters  far  away  in  the 
western  horizon,  where  the  Sun  was  just  going  down. 

Happy  the  order  of  Providence — that  we  see  not  the  ca- 
lamities in  store  for  us.  The  happy  girls  little  imagined 
that  the  Sun  then  cast  upon  them  its  final  rays.  When  it 
rose  on  the  following  morning  their  beauty  andfyouth  had 
departed  and  "  their  spirits  had  returned  to  God  who  gave 
them." 

The  whole  party,  excepting  Mrs.  K.,  designed  to  embark- 
immediately  on  board  the  Schooner,  on  a  pleasure  trip  to 
the  "  monumental  city."  The  mother,  ever  anxious  for  her 
children,  now  pointed  to  a  cloud  in  the  horizon  "  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand."  She  saw  the  Spirit  of  the  storm 
crouching  beneath  its  folds,  and  feared  it  would  overspread 
the  sky  and  burst  in  desolation  upon  those  who  were  dear- 
er to  her  than  all  the  world  beside.  She  would  have  dis- 
suaded the  Colonel  and  the  girls  from  going  on  board  the 
Schooner  that  night.  Her  fears — would  that  they  had 
been  heeded — prevailed  not. 

"  All  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave 

Await,  alike,  the  inevitable  hour." 

The  Colonel  was  resolved  to  embark  that  night,  or  aban- 
don the  trip.  The  Capt.  of  the  Schooner,  who  had  been 
landed  in  the  boat,  swore  "he  would  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing in  Baltimore  or  h — 11."  So  the  noble  Colonel,  his  two 
daughters  and  Captain  C.  went  on  board  the  Schooner,  which 
as  they  vainly  hoped,  was  soon  to  land  them  in  Baltimore. 
The  mother  had  bidden  them  a  long  and,  to  all  but  the 
Colonel  as  it  proved,  an  eternal  farewell.  Yet  she  contin- 
ued to  gaze  on  the  Schooner,  as  she  hove  up  her  anchor, 
spread  all  sail  and  with  a  stiff  breeze  steered  gallantly  out 
of  the  Creek,  and  was  lost  to  her  sight  far  out  on  the  deep 
waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay.     The  mother  returned  to  the 
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deserted  mansion,  from  which  her  daughters  had  forever  de- 
parted. 

The  Schooner  walked  the  waters  of  the  majestic  Bay  like 
a  thing  of  life.  On  her  right  lay  the  lowlands  of  the  Eas- 
tern shore  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  studded  with  unending 
forests  of  pine.  On  the  left  the  Western  shore  of  Virginia 
extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  Bay,  the  grand 
avenue  of  the  commerce  of  Baltimore,  bore,  that  night,  up- 
on its  bosom  many  beautiful  vessels  with  valuable  freights, 
and  far-famed  "Clippers"  with  hundreds  of  happy  beings 
on  board.  Far  astern  of  the  Schooner,  fleets  of  ships  were 
sailing  in  every  direction.  Many,  just  out  of  Baltimore, 
were  bound  for  foreign  ports.  Others,  laden  with  rich  car- 
goes, were  returning  from  long  voyages  to  their  native  land. 
Far  ahead,  innumerable  white  sails  were  visible.  The 
prospect  above  was  not  less  beautiful.  Nature  was  shroud- 
ed in  her  mantle  of  darkness,  studded  with  millions  of  bril- 
liant stars  twinkling  in  the  light  of  the  pale  moon,  and  all 
were  reflected  in  the  waters  of  the  Bay.  The  Schooner 
rode  gallantly  over  the  waves  and  her  long  wake,  white 
with  foam,  was  spangled  with  ten  thousand  brilliants,  re- 
flecting, by  the  light  of  the  moon,  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  The  beautiful  scene  was  admired  by  the  Colonel 
and  his  two  lovely  daughters.  Emily  was  overjoyed  that 
they  had  chosen  that  night  of  all  the  nights  in  the  year. 
Susan  was  already  counting  the  hours  that  must  elapse  ere 
they  should  arrive  in  Baltimore.  Colonel  K.  was  antici- 
pating with  a  father's  joy  the  pleasures  in  store  for  his 
daughters  in  "  the  monumental  city." 

It  is  said  that  the  Gods  first  crown  with  blessings  those 

they  intend  to  destroy.     The  small  cloud,  which  had  just 

risen  above   the  horizon,    when  they   came  on  board  the 

Schooner,  had  enlarged  and  was  spreading  rapidly  over  the 

face  of  the  sky  and  obscuring  star  after  star  until  the  moon 
10 
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herself  was  hid  from  view.  Though  the  darkness  increas- 
ed every  moment,  no  fears,  no  apprehensions  visited  the 
minds  of  those  on  board,  and  the  Schooner,  with  all  sail  set, 
continued  her  rapid  course. 

The  daughters  exchanged  '  good  night'  with  the  Colonel, 
left  the  deck  upon  which  they  were  never  again  to  tread, 
and  descended  to  the  Cabin  which  had  been  prepared  for 
them.  A  few  moments  had  elapsed  when  a  dark  moving 
mass  appeared  standing  towards  the  Schooner.  Good  God  ! 
cried  the  Colonel,  who  now  apprehensive  of  danger  ran  to 
the  Cabin  to  call  the  girls  on  deck. 

Then  loud  shouts  rose  on  the  air  ;  there  was  a  terrible 
crash,  a  gurgling  of  waters  and  all  was  still.  A  large  ship, 
crowded  with  Dutch  emigrants,  had  struck  the  Schooner 
amidship  and  passed  over  her.  The  illfated  "  Clipper"  had 
gone  down  with  two  young  and  lovely  females,  who  had 
been  so  recently  the  joy  of  their  parents  and  the  delight  of 
their  friends.  Emily  was  forever  lost  to  the  lover,  to  whom 
she  had  plighted  her  faith,  and  with  whom  she  was  soon  to 
have  joined  her  destiny  at  the  altar  "  for  weal  or  for  woe." 
Captain  C,  who  had  sworn  a  terrible  oath  just  before  he 
came  on  board  that  evening,  had  sunk  with  his  vessel  and 
suffered  the  merited  punishment  of  his  blasphemy. 

The  Dutch  supposing  that  all  on  board  the  Schooner  had 
perished,  with  all  sail  set,  held  on  their  course.  Sud- 
denly a  cry  rose  from  the  waters,  and  another  followed  in 
quick  succession.  There  was  a  rush  to  the  side,  where  the 
Colonel  was  discovered  in  the  water  grasping  a  rope,  which 
hung  over  the  side,  and,  as  the  ship  passed  over  the  Schoon- 
er, he  had  caught  it,  and  was  now  holding  on  for  life.  The 
true  hearted  sailors  seized  the  rope  and  drew  him  out  of 
the  water  with  such  violence,  that  the  Colonel  was  nearly 
deprived  of  his  senses  by  the  blow  he  received  in  coming 
in  contact  with  the  "  main  chains." 
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In  vain  the  Dutch  pulled  in  the  hope  of  landing  the  Col- 
onel on  deck.  In  vain  the  Colonel  shouted  in  English, 
"  slack  the  rope  ;"  they  understood  him  not,  and,  more  than 
that,  they  did  not  hear  him.  At  length  some  one  discover- 
ed his  pitiable  plight,  and,  all  hands  dropping  the  rope,  so 
rapid  was  his  descent,  he  plunged  several  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, and  when  he  rose  again,  he  was  nearly  deprived  of 
consciousness,  through  terror  and  suffocation.  So  acute 
were  his  sufferings  from  his  unfortunate  encounter  with  the 
main  chains  ;  so  overpowering  his  sorrows  at  the  loss  of  his 
children ;  so  painful  his  situation  as  he  lay  struggling  and 
strangling  in  the  water,  and  so  exhausted  his  strength  from 
his  well  nigh  fruitless  efforts  in  clinging  to  the  rope,  that 
he  was  almost  ready  to  go  down  and  die  beneath  the  waves. 
The  rope,  which  was  fortunately  in  the  shape  of  a  noose, 
accidentally  fell  under  his  arms,  and  he  was  again  drawn 
up  and  soon  safely  landed  on  the  deck.  Crowds  of  emi- 
grants surrounded  the  Colonel,  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  survivor,  whom  they  had  rescued  from  a  watery  grave. 
Every  attention  required  by  the  Colonel  was  promptly  be- 
stowed on  him.  The  ship  sailed  onward  and  arrived  safely 
in  Baltimore. 

Had  the  lanterns  been  raised  to  the  mast  head  of  the 
Schooner  that  fatal  night,  the  catastrophe  would  never  have 
occurred,  and  this  account  of  it  would  never  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  readers  of  the  Dartmouth. 

"  The  King  of  France,  with  twenty  thousand  men, 
Marched  up  the  hill,  and  then — marched  down  again  !" 

J.  B. 
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Messrs.  Editors  : 

I  have  long  been  desirous  of  rendering  some  assist- 
ance to  ihose  unhappy  young  men  who  are  required  to  prepare 
themes,  or  to  take  part  in  forensic  exercises,  without  knowing  how. 
With  this  view  I  have  carefully  studied  the  practice  of  the  best  mas- 
ters in  these  arts.  As  the  result  of  my  observations,  I  send  you  the 
following 

RECIPES. 

For  making  a  Composition.  When  a  subject  is  announc- 
ed, don't  trouble  yourself  to  think  about  it,  but  go  into  the 
Library  and  run  over  the  catalogue  or  the  index  of  the 
Edinburgh  or  North  American,  till  you  ascertain  on  what 
shelf  the  desired  assistance  is  to  be  found.  Then  read 
with  a  pen  in  hand,  transcribing  here  and  there  a  pithy  or 
well-turned  paragraph.  Let  these  excerpts  be  wrought  over, 
re-arranged  and  re-cast — the  phraseology  being  slightly  va- 
ried, and  several  being  fused  into  one,  or  one  drawn  out  into 
several — with  the  interspersion  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
copulatives  to  give  form  and  unity  to  the  uncongenial  frag- 
ments. If  a  passage  be  so  elegant  as  not  to  admit  of 
alteration  without  iujury,  it  is  better  to  copy  it  literally. 
Should  there  be  half  a  dozen  such,  introduce  one  as  a 
quotation  and  you  will  get  credit  for  originating  the  rest. 
Some  old  truism  in  a  new  dress  will  serve  excellently  as 
an  introduction.  And  for  a  conclusion  it  has  a  good  effect 
to  append  a  quotation ;  ushering  in  the  final  sentence  with 
'  says  Bancroft,  '  '  says  Prescott '  or  <  says  Turner.'  '  Lord 
Brougham'  sounds  very  magnificently  in  such  a  connec- 
tion. If  neither  your  memory  nor  your  book  of  extracts 
contain  an  apt  quotation,  an  '  inexplicable  swell  '  about 
'future  ages,'  'generations  yet  unborn'  or  'all  coining 
time  '  will   answer  equally  well.     Follow  these   directions, 
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and  with  little  labor,  you  may  produce  a  first  rate  compo- 
sition.* 

How  to  bear  a  part  in  Debate.  There  is  such  a  differ- 
ence in  the  fashionable  styles  of  debating,  that  I  can  give 
no  general  rule.  A  few  desultory  suggestions,  however, 
may  be  of  use.  Begin  with  saying  that  you  have  not 
thought  much  on  this  question.  In  such  an  exordium 
there  is  a  sure  advantage  j  should  your  speech  prove  a  bad 
one,  you  will  at  least  be  esteemed  a  man  of  veracity  ;  if  it 
prove  a  good  one,  you  will  be  applauded  as  a  wonderful 
extemporist.  On  a  political  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  should  be  duly  commended. 
On  an  historical  question,  do  not  forget  to  remind  Mr.  Pres- 
ident that  he  must  judge  of  past  events  with  a  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  times  and  the  progress  of  society.  Should 
a  different  phraseology  occur  to  you  for  a  thought  that  you 
have  once  expressed,  be  sure  to  let  it  out ;  by  this  means 
an  idea  is  made  to  do  you  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
service  in  filling  up  your  time  and  in  gaining  for  you  a  rep- 
utation for  fluency.  Conclude  by  saying  that  you  have 
nothing  more  to  say  at  present ;  this  should  be  said  both 
for  the  information  of  the  audience  and  on  account  of  the 
intrinsic  dignity  of  the  occasion.  As  soon  as  a  king  of 
England  is  dead  and  buried,  the  Garter  King  at  Arms  sol- 
emnly proclaims  that  His  Majesty  is  done  with  this  world. 
And  if  the  exit  of  a  King  is  thus  heralded  by  a  high  func- 
tionary, why  should  not  the  termination  of  a  speech  be 
similarly  noticed  by  the  orator  himself? 

General  Remark.  There  are  some  phrases  and  illustra- 
tions which  will  suit  almost  every  subject  of  composition 
and  almost  every  question  of  debate,  just  as  a  master  key 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  prescriptions  are  in  perfect  agreement  with 
the  ends  of  composition ;  which  word,  derived  from  con  and  pono  signifies  a  putting 
together, — whether  of  one's  own  thoughts  or  another's,  it  matters  not. 
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will  suit  a  variety  of  locks.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  tell 
how  the  light  of  civilization  dispels  the  darkness  of  ignor- 
ance and  superstition ;  how  the  mists  which  had  envelop- 
ed the  human  mind  for  ages  disappeared  before  the  rising 
sun  of  the  Reformation ;  how  Liberty  has  forsaken  her 
early  abodes  in  Greece  and  Italy  for  these  western  shores  ; 
how  this  man  or  that  man  was  inflamed  with  an  unquench- 
able ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  Truth ;  how  truth  is  everlasting, 
fair  and  precious  ;  and  how  it  is  the  scholars  duty  to  search 
for  it,  delve  for  it,  and,  if  need  be,  to  dive  for  it  like  the 
pearl-fishers  of  California.  But  all  these  are  of  trifling  val- 
ue when  compared  with  uthe  springs  of  human  action.  " 
History  and  poetry  and  philosophy  are  all  useful  because 
they  reveal  "the  secret  springs  of  human  action."  And 
as  poetry  and  eloquence  are  most  successful  when  they 
move  men  most,  it  is  the  great  art  of  the  poet  and  the  or- 
ator to  touch  the  springs  of  human  action.  Man  is  verily 
a  machine,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  ;  and  like  many 
other  machines  he  goes  by  springs.  Consequently  he  can 
best  manage  him  who  is  best  acquainted  with  these  springs. 
But  said  springs  do  not  lie  in  aperto  •  and  learned  men 
have  been  trying  for  ages  to  find  them  out ;  some  yet  re- 
main undiscovered,  and  therefore  the  subject  is  still  open 
for  the  investigations  of  philosophers  and  for  the  allusions 
of  writers  and  orators.  As  a  phrase,  the  reputation  of  "the 
springs  of  human  action  "  is  well  established ;  for  it  has 
been  honored  with  a  place  in  at  least  two  thirds  of  the 
chapel  declamations  of  one  class,  and  in  other  exercises 
without  number.  A  practised  ear  can  always  anticipate  it, 
and  thus  avoid  the  shock  of  surprise. 

I  have  sundry  other  choice  recipes  and  suggestions, 
which,  if  these  are  properly  followed,  and  if  the  Editors 
consent,  may  appear  hereafter. 

Q,uinctilian.  Jr. 
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WORDS  ABOUT   US. 

After  having  expended  so  much  wit  in  our  last  number,  our  read- 
ers will  readily  accept  our  exhaustion  as  a  sufficient  excuse  tor  the 
want  of  it  in  this.  We  were  naturally  anxious,  on  coming  for  the 
first  time  before  the  world,  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage.  Accord- 
ingly we  drew  without  scruple  whatever  would  answer  our  purpose 
from  the  past  and  the  future,  from  things  uncomely  and  things  fair, 
from  things  sacred  and  things  profane,  from  the  earth  and  the  heaven- 
ly constellations.  But  we  are  now  disposed,  with  characteristic  hu- 
mility, to  shrink  to  our  proper  dimensions.  We  shall  therefore  confine 
ourselves,  in  respect  of  space,  to  this  '  mundane  sphere,'  and  to  that 
small  portion  of  it  included  within  the  hills  that  circumscribe  Hano- 
ver plain;  and  in  respect  of  time,  to  the  few  weeks  that  have  elapsed 
between  the  issuing  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  numbers  of  the 
Dartmouth, — which  events,  we  modestly  venture  to  intimate,  may 
render  to  the  future  historian  of  our  college  the  same  chronological 
service  which  the  Olympic  games  did  to  the  historians  of  Greece. 

Unluckily  for  us,  nothing  strange  or  striking  has  happened  in  the 
above  place  and  time.  A  mummy  diverted  by  undisclosed  means 
from  its  scientific  destiny  has  not  life  enough  for  our  uses  ;  and  an 
explosion  opening  a  more  free  intercourse  between  the  outward  world 
and  a  student  of  mummies  is  on  too  small  a  scale. 

No  doubt  our  Faculty  and  other  friends  of  the  college  are  highly 
pleased  with  these  tranquil  days  as  indicating  an  orderly  disposition 
and  commendable  attention  to  studies  in  the  students.  And  we,  as 
friends  of  the  college  and  as  orderly  and  diligent  students,  are  in  duty 
bound  to  be  pleased  also — and  we  are  pleased.  But  for  us  in  our  edi- 
torial capacity,— heu,  dies  infausti !  Every  one  who  knows  how  unhap- 
py a  thing  it  is  to  be  doomed  to  write  when  there  is  nothing  to  write 
about,  will  pardon  us  for  delighting,  like  the  petrel  of  the  ocean,  in 
storm  and  uproar.  And  we  acknowledge  this  with  the  less  hesitation 
inasmuch  as  we  do  it  only  for  ourselves ;  otherwise  those  of  our 
respected  constituents  who  have  formally  disavowed  some  of  our  past 
indiscretions,  might  be  shocked  to  find  themselves  implicated  in  such 
a  rebellious  avowal. 

About  us,  who  partake  of  the  monotony  of  our  little  world  and  of 
the  general  melancholy  of  the  autumnal  season,  we  have  little  to  say 
except  that  we  have  had  the  usual  number  of  consultations  ;  in  which 
we  have  said  the  usual  number  of  wise  and  witty  sayings,  and  with 
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our  usual  freedom  have  praised  or  denounced  our  correspondents  ac- 
cording to  the  merits  of  their  respective  cummunications. 

We  have  been  furnished  with  a  goodly  quantity  of  matter,  of  which 
some  is  valuable,  some  tolerable  and  some  execrable. 

One  writer  sends  an  article  accompanied  with  a  very  apposite  apol- 
ogy for  its  length  ;  but  when  pruned  of  its  redundancies  it  assumes 
quite  moderate  dimensions. 

Another  singeth  right  gallantly  about  '  Woman's  rights.'  Accord- 
ing to  him  Woman  is  a  very  bellipotent  animal ;  she  can  easily  put  to 
rout  '  lordly  men,'  '  heroes,'  steel-clad  warriors,'  &c. ;  and  he  impious- 
ly insinuates  that  Bacchus  himself  is  no  match  for  our  modern  Bel- 
lonas.  We  are  told  moreover  that  they  do  all  this  not  with  that  do- 
mestic weapon  with  which  the  matrons  of  America  in  our  country'^ 
heroic  age,  threatened  to  sweep  all  the  red-coats  into  the  Atlantic,  but 
with — tears.  We  have  read  in  Homer  of  a  Grecian  hero  who  was 
sadly  discomfited  by  a  watery  enemy,  till  the  blacksmith  Vulcan  had 
occasion  to  cool  his  tongs,  but  we  thought  that  such  things  were  not 
practised  in  these  degenerate  days. 

Next  comes  a  sort  of  hermaphrodite  article ;  it  pretends  not  to  be 
poetry,  and  certainly  it  is  not  passable  prose.  An  infant  is  made  to 
die  for  the  edification  of  the  readers  of  the  Dartmouth.  The  piece  is 
liberally  besprinkled  with  '  smiles,'  'blooms,'  'roses,'  '  fell  diseases', 
1  withering  hands,'  '  calm  slumbers,'  &c.  &c.  The  child  too  young  to 
speak  is  represented  as  looking  a  speech  that  would  do  credit  to  an 
angel;  at  least  it  discourses  about  the  unseen  world  with  angel's  fa- 
miliarity. No  doubt  the  scene  is  very  touching;  but  its  pathos  would 
be  lost  upon  our  hard-hearted  readers,  as  it  was  upon  our  no  less  hard- 
hearted selves.  To  do  it  justice,  it  contains  one  excellent  passage  ; 
we  have  heard  of  sermons  in  which  the  only  good  thing  was  the  text ; 
and  this  piece  ends  with  a  quotation  from  the  book  from  which  texts 
are  usually  taken. 

Somebody  takes  us  to  task  pretty  severely  for  having  in  our  last 
borrowed  two  of  his  verses  to  enliven  our  own  dull  conceits. 

"Faith,  'twas  a  moving  letter,  very  moving.'' 
But  we  crave  forgiveness;  and  as  his  second  communication  is  more 
legibly  written  and  less  ridiculous  in  sense  than  his  first,    we   have 
treated  him  with  greater  consideration. 

And  now  having  paid  our  formal  respects  to  our  readers,  we  retire 
wishing  them  much  pleasure  and  profit  from  our  present  lucubrations, 
and  ready  to  address  ourselves  with  alacrity  to  the  labors  of  number 
three. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  TASTE. 

A  correct  taste  is  one  of  the  purest  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment. The  capacity  of  apprehending  and  duly  appreciating 
whatever  is  sublime  and  beautiful ,  either  in  nature  or  art, 
though  requiring  good  judgment  for  its  ground- work,  is  yet 
for  the  most  part  the  offspring  of  cultivation.  There  are 
certain  general  principles  from  which  are  derived  our  ideas 
of  whatever  is  fair  or  imposing  in  form,  or  delightful  in 
sound,  equally  understood  by  all ;  still  these  do  not  consti- 
tute taste, — they  are  only  its  foundation.  All  are  delighted 
to  a  certain  extent  with  a  harmonious  combination  of  sounds, 
but  its  influence  upon  an  uncultivated  ear  is  impotent  when 
compared  with  the  rapture  that  fills  the  mind  of  one  whose 
acquaintance  with  musical  science  enables  him  to  appreci- 
ate the  perfection  of  that  harmony.  In  the  conformation  of 
the  ear  however,  nature  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  par- 
tial, as  it  is  well  known  that  some  persons  can  never  ac- 
quire that  discrimination  which  is  requisite  to  a  correct 
taste  in  music.  But  in  the  optical  organ  this  distinction  is 
not  found  to  exist ;  for  all  eyes,  having  no  natural  defect, 
see  alike,  though  individuals  may  differ  widely  in  their 
judgment  of  the  things  seen.  All  men  are  more  or  less 
11 
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pleased  with  pictures  as  the  representations  of  things :  hut 
all  are  by  no  means  equally  capable  of  receiving  enjoyment 
from  the  works  of  the  pencil.  The  uncultivated  clown  will 
regard  with  almost  equal  satisfaction  the  productions  of  the 
merest  bungler,  and  those  of  the  most  distinguished  masters 
in  the  art,  whilst  he  can  know  nothing  of  that  ecstasy  of 
delight  with  which  the  man  of  refined  taste  contemplates 
the  lofty  efforts  of  Genius.  The  same  is  true  of  sculpture 
and  architecture.  In  these  it  is  necessary  the  mind  should 
acquire,  by  observation,  just  principles  of  form  and  propor- 
tion, before  it  is  prepared  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  whatev- 
er is  beautiful  and  grand.  But  what  is  thus  necessary  in  re- 
lation to  the  works  of  art,  is  no  less  so  in  order  to  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  varied  beauties  we  may  behold  in  nature. 
He  that  would  paint  nature  must  study  her  until  he  becomes 
familiar  with  her  features.  So  too  he  must  cultivate  his 
taste  by  critical  observation,  who  would  enjoy  either  the 
portrait  or  the  original. 

All  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  sublimity  of  the  cata- 
ract, the  grandeur  of  mountain  scenery,  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape  ;  yet  with  many  these  are  terms  almost  devoid  of 
meaning.  The  man  who  has  accustomed  himself  to  the 
course  of  nature  until  he  has  become  familiar  with  her  lan- 
guage, viewing  her  by  the  combined  light  of  philosophy 
and  revelation,  and  whose  heart  is  tempered  to  yield  to  the 
impression  of  natural  objects,  is  carried  away  in  rapture  on 
contemplating  the  majesty  of  the  Niagara.  Yet  this  ecsta- 
sy of  soul,  though  affording  the  individual  the  highest  and 
purest  enjoyment,  would  be  regarded  as  hardly  less  than  in- 
sanity by  him  who  is  accustomed  to  look  upon  all  things 
only  in  view  of  practical  utility.  Such  admiration  of  the 
sublime  in  nature,  would  perhaps  be  considered  excessive 
by  the  generality  of  mankind.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  must  be  our  judgment  of  the  man  whose  contracted 
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mind,  in  view  of  the  same  grand  spectacle,  is  moved  with 
no  other  sensation  than  a  feeling  of  regret  at  such  a  lavish 
waste  of  hydraulic  power  ?  These  are  extremes,  probably 
seldom  to  be  met  with  ;  yet  mankind  differ  more  in  their 
capacity  to  derive  enjoyment  from  natural  scenery  than  we 
are  apt  to  imagine.  But  it  may  be  asked,  What  avails  this 
nice  discriminating  taste  yon  so  highly  commend  ?  Can  it 
feed  and  clothe  me  ?  To  such  interrogatories  perhaps  the 
most  comprehensive  answer  may  be  given  by  making  an- 
other. What  is  the  use  of  refinement  in  any  thing  ?  We 
should  know  that  "it  is  not  all  of  life  to  live."  If  merely 
to  prolong  life  during  the  space  allotted,  and  to  subsist  in  a 
negative  state,  devoid  either  of  pleasure  or  pain,  without 
raising  our  thoughts  above  the  supply  of  our  animal  wants, 
were  the  whole  end  and  aim  of  our  being,  the  existence  of 
man  would  indeed  be  a  sad  commentary  on  the  bountiful 
goodness  of  the  Creator.  Why  has  the  Almighty  so  beau- 
tifully clothed  the  grass  of  the  field  ?  Why  hung  his  glori- 
ous bow  in  the  heavens  and  robed  the  hills  in  majesty  ?  And 
why  has  he  given  us  faculties  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  these 
if  it  were  not  that  we  might  enjoy  them  ?  And  if  those  fac- 
ulties are  susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  improvement,  by 
cultivation,  why  is  it  not  consistent  with  reason  to  cultivate 
them  ? 

Man,  from  his  connexion  in  the  chain  of  creation,  is  a 
complex  being.  He  has  corporeal  faculties  like  the  beasts 
that  perish  ;  and  he  has  a  higher,  nobler  nature.  To  the 
latter  he  must  look  as  his  rational  source  of  enjoyment.  Our 
happiness  it  is  true,  is  to  a  certain  extent,  dependent  on  the 
supply  of  our  temporal  wants.  We  would  not  debar  man 
from  the  proper  use  of  aught  that  God  has  given  him.  But 
there  is  a  bound  we  may  not  transgress.  To  the  neces- 
saries we  may  properly  add  the  comforts  of  life,  but  when 
we  pass  to  luxury  nature  sinks  to  decay,  and  we  gather  pain 
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where  we  sought  for  pleasure.  But  let  the  social  affections, 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  and  all  the  finer  sensi- 
bilities of  our  nature  be  cultivated  according  to  the  impor- 
tance of  each  in  order  to  a  perfect  symmetry  of  character,  and 
each  will  yield  its  due  proportion  of  enjoyment.  These 
too  possess  a  capacity  that  cannot  cloy.  The  more  they 
are  exercised,  the  greater  the  gratification  they  are  prepared 
to  yield.  Indeed  we  cannot  bound  the  extent  to  which 
they  may  be  enlarged  by  cultivation. 

Happiness  is  the  great  object  of  man's  pursuit ;  and  what- 
ever tends  to  promote  this  object  is  commonly  considered 
useful.  He  then  does  injustice  to  himself,  and  widely  mis- 
takes the  true  nature  of  utility,  who,  in  his  zeal  to  be  strict- 
ly utilitarian  in  all  his  aims,  wholly  neglects  the  cultivation 
of  those  powers  calculated  to  yield  the  highest  aud  purest 
felicity.  In  this  view  it  would  seem' that  the  attainment  of 
a  correct  taste  should  recommend  itself  to  all  as  an  object 
well  worthy  of  attention.  Nor  does  the  immediate  gratifi- 
cation it  affords  constitute  its  principal  importance.  A  far 
more  valuable  quality  is  its  abiding  influence  upon  the  mind, 
in  ennobling  and  purifying  our  character.  Particularly  con- 
ducive to  this  end  is  the  study  of  the  beautiful  and  grand 
in  nature.  Who  that  has  sought  for  her  society  and  listen- 
ed with  child-like  simplicity  to  her  teachings,  has  not  felt 
his  own  character  exalted  thereby,  and  himself  made  bet- 
ter ?  All  nature  is  our  book  of  morals,  and  as  such  has, 
save  one,  no  equal.  But  to  read  it  understandingly  we 
must  view  natural  objects  with  reference  to  their  wise  de- 
sign. We  shall  then  see  with  what  harmony  the  parts  unite 
to  form  the  "  stupendous  whole."  Thus  viewed,  we  find 
in  nature  nothing  mean  or  contemptible,  but  in  all  her 
frame-work  we  see  exhibited  the  great  Architect.  Who  has 
thus  read  her  pages  and  not  been  profited  ?  Who  can  con- 
template the  waving  harvest,  the  fruitful  tree  bowing  be- 
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neath  its  abundant  burthen, — who  can  consider  the  bounte- 
ous hand  with  which  nature  strews  her  gifts,  without  drink- 
ing in  the  same  generous  spirit  ?  Or  who  can  contemplate 
the  celestial  hosts — their  magnitude  and  infinitude  of  num- 
ber, without  feeling  humbled,  and  involuntarily  exclaiming, 
"What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him!"  Indeed, 
the  volume  of  nature  is  but  the  counterpart  of  revelation 
itself.  Both  proclaim  the  same  Divine  Original.  We  find 
His  glorious  attributes  the  same,  whether  we  study  them  on 
the  printed  page  of  revealed  wisdom,  or  in  the  hieroglyph- 
ics of  the  heavens.  Would  you  read  His  character  ?  The 
text  you  will  find  in  His  written  word — for  the  commenta- 
ry, look  abroad  upon  His  works.  Each  starry  gem  that 
decks  the  brow  of  night,  is  refulgent  with  Deity.  The 
mountains  bespeak  His  majesty.  The  flowery  vale,  the 
verdant  mead,  the  placid  lake,  mirror  forth  His  countenance 
of  mercy,  while  the  whirlwind  and  the  tempest  tell  us  of 
His  anger.  But  we  must  not  clothe  nature  with  mysteries 
she  does  not  possess.  We  would  not  be  of  those  who,  in 
their  transcendental  conceptions  of  some  unapproachable 
ideal  excellence,  deem  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  be  disgust- 
ed with  vulgar  realities,  and  spurning  the  ground  they  tread, 
soar  aloft,  til]  lost  in  the  mazes  of  idle  speculation.  Such  a 
spirit  has  as  little  affinity  to  the  sentiment  we  would  incul- 
cate, as  has  the  opposite  extreme.  We  would  desire  to  at- 
tain to  that  happy  medium,  where  truth  always  dwells. — 
Let  us  then  be  content  to  view  nature  as  she  is,  simple, 
pure,  majestic  ;  and  study  her  in  order  to  profit  by  her 
teachings  ;  be  utilitarian  in  all  teings,  but  take  the  term  in 
its  enlarged  sense,  extending  to  whatever  is  calculated  to 
exalt  the  nature,  or  promote  the  happiness  and  the  highest 
interests  of  man.  Quisquam. 
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"  I  WAS  SICK,  AND  YE  VISITED  ME  NOT." 

WRITTEN    WHEN    THE   AUTHOR    LAY    SICK     IN    ONE    OE    THE    SOUTHERN    S   TATXI 
AND  HAD  BEEN  VISITED  DURING   HIS  ILLNESS  BY   NONE  EUT  SLAVES. 

Come,  Sickness,  with  thy  garb  of  woe, 

Thy  wasted    form,  thy  laboring  sigh, 
Thy  voice  sepulchral,  faint  and  low, 

Thy  pallid  cheek  and  sunken  eye! 

I  welcome  thee  at  last,  and  lay 

Me  meekly  down  at  thy  command, 
To  languish  and  to  waste  away 

Beneath  the  torture  of  thy  hand. 

But  O,  deny  me  not  a  friend 

To  wait  around  my  lonely  bed, 
And  o'er  me  with  kind  looks  to  bend, 

When  health  and  hope  and  joy  are  fled  ! 

Give  me  the  light  of  sunny  eyes 

To  beam  upon  me  full  and  free, 
And  give  the  fond  heart's  sympathies 

To  cheer  the  hour  of  agony. 

And  let  some  soft  hand  bathe  my  brow 

When  throbbing  wild  with  feverish  pain, 
And  some  sweet  voice,  benign  and  low, 

Rouse  up  my  drooping  hopes  again. 

Friends  of  my  soul,  forbear,  forbear 

Your  cold  and  murderous  mockery  ! 
Send  not  the  slave,  with  speeches  fair 

To  tell  me  of  your  sympathy. 

No!  if  I  must  not  greet  your  smile, 

Nor  list  to  friendship's  living  tone, 
Then  let  me  linger  out  the  while, 

And  die  unsoothedy.  unwept,  alone  '. 
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NUMBER    THREE. 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  LONDONDERRY. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  (better  known  as  Lord 
Castlereagh,)  against  whom  the  friends  of  liberty  in  Europe 
have  abundant  cause  to  remember  evil,  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, and  first  appeared  in  public  life  as  a  Whig  member  of 
the  Irish  Parliament.  He  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  having  already  abandoned  his  ear- 
ly principles  and  placed  himself  among  the  supporters  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  His  high  rank  and  the  influence  of  his  connex- 
ions speedily  advanced  him  to  stations  which  his  own  tal- 
ents could  never  have  commanded.  He  held  important  of- 
fices under  the  administrations  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Addington, 
and  the  Duke  of  Portland.  His  dissimulation  and  dexteri- 
ty were  very  serviceable  to  the  Ministry  in  effecting  the 
union  of  England  and  Ireland.  In  1807,  when  he  was  Se- 
cretary of  War,  the  failure  of  an  expedition  against  the  isl- 
and of  Walcheren  gave  occasion  to  Mr.  Canning,  his  col- 
league in  office,  to  express  an  opinion  of  his  unfitness  for 
his  station.  Lord  Castlereagh  taking  offence  at  this,  a  duel 
was  the  consequence.  Both  resigned  their  places.  After 
two  years  Lord  Castlereagh  again  took  office,  and  retained 
it  till  his  death. 

He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs  a  few  years  before  Bonaparte  met  with  those  sudden 
disasters  which  terminated  in  his  overthrow.  Never  did  a 
nation  occupy  a  prouder  position  than  England  at  the  close 
of  the  war  with  Bonaparte.  She  had  come  forth  triumph- 
antly from  the  mighty  conflict ;  and  the  chief  glory  of  the 
victory  was  unanimously  accorded  to  her  in  the  general  ju- 
bilee of  nations  rejoicing  over  the  downfall  of  the  common 
enemy.     Never  was  there  so  fair  an  opportunity  to  put  lib- 
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eral  principles  into  effective  operation.  The  institutions  of 
Eutope,  which  had  long  been  in  change  and  confusion,  were 
about  to  assume  a  permanent  form.  The  moral  influence 
and  physical  force  of  England,  placed  almost  absolute  dic- 
tation in  her  power.  But  never  were  such  signal  advan- 
tages so  shamefully  thrown  away.  England,  instead  of  be 
coming  the  instaurator  of  liberty  to  a  joyous  continent,  chose 
to  be  the  agent  of  tyranny  and  injustice.  The  world  saw 
with  astonishment  the  representative  of  England  in  the 
Congresses  of  the  victorious  powers,  acquiescing  in  a  set- 
tlement of  boundaries  by  which  the  small  states  of  Europe 
were  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  three  arbitrary 
monarchs.  Genoa  and  Ragusa  were  deprived  of  their  inde- 
pendence. Saxony  lost  a  large  part  of  her  territory.  Poland 
was  again  divided  as  prey  among  the  spoilers.  Had  Lord 
Castlereagh  possessed  any  portion  of  the  spirit  which  ought 
to  characterize  a  British  Minister,  this  iniquity  would  have 
been  prevented.  He  undid  half  of  what  the  war  had  done. 
To  many  of  the  countries  of  continental  Europe  the  defeat 
of  Napoleon  brought  only  an  unwelcome  change  of  tyrants. 
An  attempt  was  soon  made  to  substitute  a  despotism  with- 
out the  splendid  qualities  which  rendered  the  despotism  of 
Napoleon  fascinating,  and  unmitigated  by  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  people  which  rendered  it  tolerable. 
The  Holy  Alliance — a  league  of  the  monarchs  of  Russia. 
Austria  and  Prussia  for  the  suppression  of  liberty — is  one  of 
the  most  outrageous  events  recorded  in  history.  Besides 
declaring  that  changes  in  government  ought  to  emanate 
only  from  "  those  whom  God  has  made  responsible  for  pow- 
er"— i.  e.  kings — and  pledging  their  united  strength  to  en- 
force this  declaration  in  their  own  dominions,  they  announ- 
ced an  intention  of  interfering  for  the  same  purpose  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  other  nations.  All  this  was  suffered  to 
pass  without  even  a  strong  remonstrance  from  Great  Britain 
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— a  nation  which  had  generously  succored  the  oppressed 
when  Bonaparte  was  the  oppressor,  and  had  vaunted  herself 
as  being  the  dispenser  of  freedom  to  Europe.  But  the  ter- 
rible bitterness  of  Brougham^  invective  and  the  sarcastic 
verse  of  Moore  showed  that^here  were  some  men  in  Eng- 
land who  felt  deeply  their  country's  disgrace. 

In  regard  to  questions  of  domestic  policy,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  Avas  a  zealous  and  unwavering  Tory.  He  steadfastly 
resisted  all  projects  of  reform.  Probably  no  modern  states- 
man had  less  confidence  in  the  mass  of  the  people. 

He  died  by  suicide,  in  1822,  after  an  arduous  session  of 
Parliament,  in  which  his  mind  was  overtasked  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  cause  insanity. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  character. — 
His  enemies  charge  him  with  duplicity  and  suppleness,  and 
with  being  skilful  in  the  art — convenient  to  a  crafty  minis- 
ter— of  so  using  words  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
meaning,  when  wanting  the  reality.  His  friends  praise  his 
devotion  to  his  principles,  his  firmness  and  his  boldness  in 
encountering  popular  odium.  Possibly  he  was  actuated  by 
an  lionest  desire  for  the  well-being  of  mankind.  But  he  cer- 
tainly showed  a  cruel  disregard  to  human  feelings.  The 
wishes  of  millions  were  overlooked  in  order  to  gratify  three 
crowned  heads.  "  Reasons  of  state,"  however,  belonged 
to  the  age  of  that  divine  right  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  a 
believer. 

His  talents  were  not  of  a  very  high  order.  In  Parliament- 
ary debate  he  was  prolix  and  dull.  He  possessed  great  in- 
fluence in  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Liverpool,  but  his  colleagues, 
for  the  most  part  were  men  of  moderate  abilities. 

He  was  never  popular.     Indeed  he  could  not  attempt  to 
cast  his  vote  at  an  election  without  personal  danger  ;    and 
even  when  life  had  ceased,   his  body  was  insulted  on  its 
way  to  the  tomb. 
12 
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Fortunately  for  the  world,  he  was  succeeded  in  office  by 
Mr.  Canning.  These  two  statesmen,  though  nominally  of 
the  same  party,  differed  widely  in  political  principles.  Mr. 
Canning  did  all  that  could  be  done  to  repair  the  injustice 
which  his  predecessor  had  permitted.  'Flic  two  name- 
stand  in  striking  contrast  in  English  history  ;  and  no  true 
friend  of  liberty  can  hesitate  in  deciding  which  of  the  two 
merits  the  gratitude  of  mankind. 


THE  REPROBATE. 

CHAPTER   IJ. 

In  our  last  chapter  we  left  Samuel  Earville  pursuing  his 
way  homewards.  Doubtless  his  reflections  were  not  the 
most  pleasing  ;  but  he  was  accustomed  to  avoid  the  bitter- 
ness of  retrospection  by  the  scheming  for  the  future.  He 
knew  that  his  friends  were  in  another  quarter  of  the  world ; 
and  he  hoped  that  on  their  return  he  should  be  so  well  em- 
ployed as  to  appease  his  uncle's  displeasure,  and  commend 
himself  to  his  fair  cousin  Emeline. 

When  he  reached  home  he  found  but  few  of  his  former 
acquaintances  at  their  accustomed  haunts.  Even  two  years 
had  made  great  changes  in  the  youth  of  the  place.  The 
mansion  of  his  uncle  was  occupied  only  by  the  old  house- 
keeper. From  her  he  learned  that  the  family  had  been  ab- 
sent just  a  year,  and  that  they  would  return  in  about  six 
months.  So  numerous  were  the  inquiries  he  made  for  Em- 
eline that  the  old  lady  advised  him  not  to  give  his  heart 
away  where  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  obtaining  any  re- 
turn of  affection  ;  and  added,  "  I  have  no  idea  that  Emeline 
would  inquire  so  particularly  and  anxiously  for  you."  In 
the  conversation  which  followed,  the  good  woman  persua- 
ded Samuel   that  his  cousin  cherished  no  special  fondness 
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for  him,  and  had  never  shown  him  any  partiality  except 
that  which  a  good  education  and  a  kind  temper  suggested. 

Prepared  for  this  announcement,  as  young  Earville  was 
in  a  good  measure,  he  exhibited  for  several  days  all  those 
ecstasies  of  disappointment  which  lovelorn  swains  are  wont 
to  do  ;  and  one  morning  he  left  home  for  the  commercial 
metropolis  as  abruptly  as  he  had  before  forsaken  College  for 
home.  He  made  his  way  down  to  the  pier-head,  and  intro- 
duced himself  to  the  master  of  a  coasting  vessel ;  and  in  a 
few  hours,  he  was  under  way  on  a  voyage  to  Charleston. — 
He  endured  the  rough  toils  of  a  seaman's  life  with  uncom- 
mon fortitude ;  and  so  readily  did  he  learn  the  mariner's 
art,  that  in  a  few  months  he  obtained  the  berth  of  second 
mate  on  board  a  West  India  trader.  One  day,  on  their  re- 
turn voyage  from  Havana,  as  they  were  approaching  the  lat- 
itude of  New-York,  a  storm  came  on  which  drove  them  off 
to  sea.  But  they  had  taken  timely  warning  and  made  all 
snug  for  the  gale  ;  and  with  plenty  of  sea-room,  they  had 
no  fears  that  they  should  not  ride  it  out  in  safety.  On  the 
morning  after  the  hardest  blow,  a  man  from  the  main-top 
announced  a  sail  on  the  windward  quarter.  The  glass 
discovered  it  to  be  a  vessel  with  the  stump  of  a  single  mast 
standing,  from  the  top  of  which  fluttered  a  signal  of  distress. 
She  was  settled  so  deep  in  the  water  that  when  she  was  in 
a  trough  of  the  sea  she  was  out  of  sight ;  and  it  was  only 
when  both  vessels  were  at  the  top  of  the  billows  that  they 
were  visible  to  each  other.  Of  course  the  captain  thought 
of  nothing  else  than  to  assist  the  unfortunate  men  on  the 
wreck.  But  as  they  were  several  miles  apart,  and  the  wind 
directly  opposed  to  running  down  to  the  disabled  ship,  and 
the  weather  too  rough  to  admit  of  very  rapid  evolutions  of 
the  vessel,  it  was  several  hours  before  they  could  get  with- 
in any  convenient  distance  for  boarding  the  wreck. 

ft  was  the  lot  of  Earville.  being  second  mate, — and  what 
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with  the  plunging  vessels  and  the  angry  waves  was  no  easy 
task, — to  get  out  the  boat  and  go  on  board  the  stranger. — 
She  proved  to  be  the  ship  Bon  Homme,    thirty-two  days 

from  Havre  for  N port.    She  had  carried  away  her  fore 

and  main-masts  close  the  deck,  and  her  mizzen  just  below 
the  cap.  One  man  had  been  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  top- 
mast, and  three  others  had  been  washed  overboard  while 
clearing  the  wreck.  Three  more  men,  with  the  officers  and 
seven  passengers,  constituted  the  forlorn  company  of  survi- 
vors. Their  vessel  was  water-logged  :  they  had  not  been 
able  to  rig  a  jury-mast,  or  carry  sail  sufficient  to  make  her 
obey  the  helm.  The  crew  were  nearly  exhausted  #by  their 
labors,  and  if  their  signals  of  distress' had  net  been  answer- 
ed, they  must  soon  have  gone  down  and  perished  in  the 
sea. 

As  soon  as  Earville  had  reached  the  wreck,  he  saw  that 
nothing  could  be  done  but  to  rescue  the  survivors  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  directed  the  crew  to  get  into  his  boat  while  he 
looked  after  the  passengers.  These  were  gathered  on  the 
quarter-deck,  gazing  at  the  boat  so  providentially  sent  in  the 
hour  of  their  extremity  for  their  deliverance.  Samuel  ap- 
proached the  woe-begone  group  ;  but  who  can  describe  his 
feelings  when  he  saw  among  them — one  of  three  women  with 
his  uncle  and  aunt  Harlook — Emeline  P.  !  His  appearance 
was  altered  so  much  by  his  huge  whiskers  and  his  sailor's 
garb,  that  the  others  did  not  recognize  him,  until  Emeline 
sprang  feebly  forward,  exclaiming  as  she  fell  upon  his  arm, 
"  It  is  cousin  Samuel  Earville  ! — 'tis  he  ! — a  heaven-sent 
deliverer!"  The  others,  how  greatly  soever  they  might 
have  been  surprised,  were  either  so  much  oppressed  by  a 
sense  of  danger,  or  so  exhausted  by  fatigue,  that  they  gave 
utterance  to  not  the  least  emotion.  They  were  put  into  the 
boat  by  means  to  which  sailors  are  accustomed.  Samuel, 
the  last  to  quit  the  wreck,  clasped  his  tender  charge  in  his 
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unn,  and  sprang  lightly  to  his  place  at  the  side  of  the  cock- 
swain. He  drew  around  her  the  thick  folds  of  his  pea-jack- 
et, and  ordered  his  men  to  pull  on  board  his  vessel.  It  was 
easy  now  to  persuade  himself  that  he  was  beloved  by  the 
gentle  creature  who  pressed  upon  his  bosom,  and  whose 
soft  breath  he  felt  on  his  cheek  ;  and  he  found  himself 
yielding  to  the  fond  delusion,  notwithstanding  the  warning 
of  the  old  housemaid.  The  unfortunate  people  were  safe- 
ly lodged  on  board  the  vessel ;  and  every  thing  was  done 
for  their  comfort  which  a  lover's  affection  or  a  sailor's  gen- 
erosity could  devise.  Mr.  Harlook's  temper  had  been  so 
much  softened  by  the  dangers  of  shipwreck,  and  he  was  so 
well  pleased  with  the  seamanship  of  his  nephew,  that  he 
could  not  question  him  on  his  removal  from  college.  But 
he  told  him  that  his  speculations  were  likely  to  turn  out 
well, — that  he  had  lost  but  a  trifle  on  board  the  Bon  Homme, 
and  was  ready  to  pay  his  patrimony  over  to  him  as  soon  as 
they  arrived  in  port.  Samuel  took  some  pains  to  cultivate 
the  old  gentleman's  good  opinion,  for  he  began  to  think  it 
might  be  indispensable  in  order  to  secure  his  idolized  Em- 
eline. 

In  due  time  they  arrived  safe  at  Boston,   and  the  whole 

party  started  for  the  family  residence  at  N .     There, 

in  the  profusion  of  domestic  enjoyments,  they  forgot,  after 
a  few  days,  all  their  sufferings  and  exposures.  Samuel  im- 
proved this  opportunity  to  make  those  overtures  to  Erne- 
line,  on  the  success  of  which,  his  future  happiness  depend- 
ed. It  was  the  hope  of  securing  her  approbation  that  had 
given  him  a  heart  for  his  college  studies  ;  and  it  was  the 
thought  that  she  had  neglected  him  which  drove  him  into 
dissipation  and  vice.  And  now  that  he  was  thrown  again 
into  her  company,  he  felt  all  the  delicious  agony  of  love, 
and  was  ready  to  believe  that  she  loved  him  in  return.    But 
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Emeline  had  discernment  enough  to  see  that  he  was  not 
the  man  to  make  her  life  happy.  No  one  had  yet  secured 
the  affections  of  her  heart,  and  Samuel  was  of  too  uncon- 
genial a  mould  to  do  it.  She  felt  kindly  toward  him,  for  he 
had  been  the  companion  of  her  childhood  :  she  treated  him 
with  attention,  as  she  did  everybody :  farther  than  that,  she 
could  not  go  in  her  attachment  to  him.  She  could  not  talk 
of  love  for  him,  for  he  was  not  a  pattern  of  those  virtues 
which  alone  she  could  esteem. 

From  that  hour  no  light  seemed  to  shine  upon  Samuel's 
ways,  but  gloomy  and  misanthropic  he  stumbled  onward  in 
the  pathway  of  life. 

Mr.  Harlook  began  now  to  resume  that  severity  of  tem- 
per which  he  had  in  a  measure  laid  aside  during  his  danger 
at  sea.  He  had  already  insinuated  that  Samuel  must  go 
back  to  college,  confess  his  faults,  and  seek  a  restoration  to 
his  former  standing.  He  declared  himself  ready  to  pay  over 
his  fortune,  yet  he  threatened  him  with  his  highest  dis- 
pleasure if  he  did  not  return  to  his  studies.  But  the  young 
man  had  been  a  sailor  too  long  to  set  a  high  value  upon 
money :  he  had  been  in  too  high  a  naval  office  to  be  com* 
manded  now  by  a  guardian.  Accordingly,  giving  the  old 
gentleman  the  very  benevolent  wish  of  "  quiet  possession  of 
all  creation,  except  the  sea  where  his  own  voyage  lay,  and 
money-bags  enough  to  sink  his  soul  to  the  bottom  of  Da- 
vy's locker,"  he  left  home  for  the  sea  again,  abruptly  as  be- 
fore. He  made  several  voyages  before  the  mast ;  and  while 
he  was  in  the  forecastle,  his  story  was  the  longest  and  wild- 
est, and  his  song  the  loudest  and  merriest.  On  shore  he  was 
the  most  romantic  and  extravagant  in  the  "spree,"  and  the 
gayest  and  most  gallant  at  the  midnight  merry-making. — 
But,  when  the  reckoning  was  to  be  paid,  or  the  police  to 
be  settled  with,  he  was  only  to  be  found   sleeping  soberly 
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in  his  hammock.  At  length,  by  some  strange  means,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  brig  that  traded  be- 
tween Boston  and  the  West  Indies. 

It.  happened  that  on  his  first  homeward-bound  voyage, 
while  passing  near  Matanzas,  a  long  black  schooner,  which 
had  been  riding  at  anchor  just  without  the  harbor,  made 
sail  and  bore  down  upon  him.  Such  a  craft,  from  that  sus- 
picious port,  awakened  his  apprehensions  ;  and  during  the 
night,  which  soon  came  on,  he  altered  his  course  on  purpose 
to  avoid  his  pursuer,  and  ran  down  within  the  gulf  stream, 
— an  unusual  manoeuvre  for  the  pilots  of  those  seas.  The 
next  morning  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  the 
hated  schooner  was  no  where  within  his  horizon.  As  the 
day  wore  away,  he  approached  the  coast  of  Georgia  ;  and 
just  before  sundown  a  sail  was  seen  far  astern,  evidently  on 
the  same  course  with  themselves ;  but  she  was  not  near 
enough  to  make  her  out  distinctly.  At  night  the  land-breeze 
came  on  very  fresh,  and  drove  the  two  vessels  swiftly  north- 
ward. Morning  broke  ;  and  what  was  Earville's  conster- 
nation when  the  officer  of  the  watch  came  below  and  told 
him  "  that  long  hell-colored  schooner  was  off  their  starboard 
beam,  and  seemed  to  be  running  down  upon  them."  The 
glass  showed  her  deck  covered  with  men,  and  she  was 
pierced  for  10  or  12  guns.  The  American  could  not  think 
of  a  contest,  for,  like  all  the  merchantmen  of  his  country, 
he  was  scantily  manned  and  worse  armed.  Every  yard  of 
sail  was  now  crowded  upon  the  spars  of  the  fugitive  brig  ; 
but  the  resolution  and  sagacity  which  the  pirate  displayed, 
and  the  lightness  of  his  vessel,  left  little  hope  of  escape. — 
At  length  the  sea-breeze  sprang  up,  and  Earville  turned  his 
ship's  head  toward  the  shore,  which  was  within  sight, 
thinking  that  his  enemy  would  not  follow  him  into  the  A- 
merican  waters.  Still  his  pursuer  gained  upon  him,  and  the 
West  Indiaman  hailed  him  through  trumpet ;   but  the  only 
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reply  he  obtained  was  a  Spanish  oath,  and  he  determined  to 
beach  his  vessel  among  the  breakers  ahead,  rather  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  pirate. 

The  pursuit  continued  almost  into  the  midst  of  the  break- 
ers ;  and  then  thinking  the  prey  not  worth  the  hazard  of 
farther  pursuit,  the  Spaniard  clawed  off  as  best  he  could. — 
Owing  to  some  mistake  in  his  calculations,  Earville  did  not 
carry  his  vessel  in  handsomely  on  the  swell  of  the  sea  ;  but 
let  her  broach  to  and  capsize  in  the  trough  of  wave.  She 
went  upon  a  point  of  rocks  where  the  surf  made  a  clean 
breach  over  her.  The  crew  were  all  washed  off,  and  only 
three,  of  whom  the  captain  was  one,  escaped  with  their 
lives.  They  were  on  a  desolate  part  of  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina.  They  waited  a  few  hours,  and  their  gallant  brig 
went  to  pieces,  a  total  loss  of  vessel  and  cargo. 

After  witnessing  this,  to  the  sailor  the  saddest  of  all  sights, 
they  began  to  look  about  them  for  inhabitants  and  suste- 
nance. At  length  they  found  a  plantation  where  they  were 
entertained  with  true  southern  hospitality.  They  ascertain- 
ed that  they  were  thirty  miles  from  Wilmington.  Earville 
directed  his  two  seamen  to  go  thither,  and  thence  proceed 
to  Boston  with  the  tidings  of  the  shipwreck,  and  he  would 
meet  them  there  when  he  was  ready.  He  expressed  him- 
self thus  indefinitely  because  he  began  to  tire  of  a  seafaring 
life  ;  and  he  bethought  himself  that  he  had  no  desire  to  vis- 
it Boston  or  his  ship-owners.  True  he  cast  no  reflections 
on  himself  for  his  management,  but  he  had  a  great  reluc- 
tance to  hearing  the  reflections  which  others  might  cast  up- 
on him.    He  had  no  anxiety  to  see  the  family  at  N : 

not  even  the  temptation  of  a  large  fortune,  held  for  him  by 
his  guardian,  could  overcome  his  repugnance  to  visiting  his 
uncle.  Accordingly  he  determined  to  go  another  way  ;  and 
he  set  off  into  the  interior,  to  try  his  fortune  on  terra  firma. 

In  the  growing  metropolis  of  one  of  the  the  territories  on 
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the  Mississippi,  where  he  sojourned  for  a  few  days,  his 
wandering  star  left  him,  and  he  remained  located  for  some 
time.  His  turn  of  mind  and  corporeal  energies  brought 
him  into  notice  among  a  people  who,  while  they  paid  no 
great  attention  to  education,  did  nevertheless  respect  saga- 
city of  thought,  while  they  idolized  the  man  of  muscular 
prowess.  His  prominence  among  his  townsmen  gave  him 
a  place  in  the  convention  that  was  called  to  form  a  state 
constitution.  And  here  he  was  pre-eminent  as  he  had  ever 
been  before.  The  acuteness  with  which  he  perceived  the 
commercial  advantages  of  the  new  state,  and  expatiated  up- 
on its  internal  resources,  was  as  flattering  to  the  citizens  as 
the  political  knowledge  which  he  exhibited  was  honorable 
to  himself.  His  early  advantages  were  not  known  to  his 
constituents,  and  he  was  regarded  as  a  prodigy  of  genius. — - 
Elated  by  his  reception  in  public  life,  he  entered  upon  the 
study  of  law  ;  and  with  so  much  ardor  and  success,  that  in 
a  few  years  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  bar  in  his  state,  and 
was  appointed  Attorney  General. 

So  skilfully  did  he  cater  to  the  public  taste,  that  his  pop- 
ularity was  unbounded.  But  his  sudden  elevation  created 
him  enemies  among  the  rival  seekers  for  those  honors, 
which  he  certainly  had  not  earned.  Some  of  his  official 
conduct  became  the  subject  of  severe  reflection  before  the 
legislative  councils.  In  the  course  of  debate,  the  charge  of 
peculation  was  insinuated  against  him.  As  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  House,  he  could  not  exculpate  himself.  But 
as  he  would  not  go  unrevenged  of  such  an  insult,  he  attack- 
ed the  Speaker  in  public,  and  gave  him  a  severe  castiga- 
tion — inflicting,  at  the  same  time,  other  personal  injuries. 
The  affray  created  great  excitement,  for  the  actors  were 
men  in  important  stations — the  one  with  high  connexions 
- — the  other  of  great  political  influence. 

The  insult  done  to  the  state  by  this  attack  upon  one  of 
13 
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its  legislators,  could  not  be  overlooked  ;  but  the  standing  of 
the  offender  in  the  ranks  of  the  party,  made  it  difficult  to 
punish  him.  At  length  it  was  voted  "  That  Samuel  Ear- 
vill  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  that  he  be 
there  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker."  This  dignitary,  com- 
prehending fully  the  state  of  the  case,  and  knowing  with 
difficulty  party  interest  had  yielded  to  the  formality  of  law, 
administered  a  reproof  of  comic  severity,  in  which  it  was 
hard  to  tell  whether  rebuke  or  compliment  predominated. 
A  wag,  who  furnished  a  report  of  the  reprimand  for  the 
newspaper,  threw  it  into  rhyme,  and  represented  each  par- 
agraph as  ending  with 

"Still  Sammy,  Dear  Sammy,  be  assured  thai  I  love  you  ; 
But  they've  voted,  you  know,  that  I  now  must  reprove  ycu." 

How  much  this  punishment  contributed  to  the  ends  of 
justice,  it  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  inquire.  But  certain  it  is, 
that  it  added  to  Earville's  notoriety,  if  not  to  his  populari- 
ty ;  for  very  soon  after,  at  the  gubernatorial  canvass,  he  was 
placed  in  the  highest  office  in  the  state. 

To  this  office  he  was  repeatedly  re-elected,  and  with  in- 
creasing reputation  among  his  fellow-citizens.  His  official 
conduct  commended  itself  to  the  partizans  of  the  times ; 
and  if  happiness  depended  upon  public  applause,  he  would 
have  had  no  cause  of  discontent.  While  in  the  height  of 
his  prosperity,  his  mind  was  ill  at  ease  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  events,  his  eccentric  habits  got  the  better  of  all  other  in- 
fluences. He  suddenly  took  the  resolution  to  abdicate  his 
high  office  ;  and  soon  some  of  the  subordinate  officers  of 
government  received  his  resignation,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  letter  appeared  in  the  public  prints  declaring  the  same 
thing  to  his  constituents.  He  had  appeared  before  the  peo- 
ple suddenly, — no  one  could  tell  from  whence  ;  and  as  sud- 
denly he  disappeared, — no  one  could  tell  whither.  He  gave 
no  sufficient  reason  for  retiring,  and  so  others  busied  them- 
selves to  find  reasons  for  him. 
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Soon  after  that  time,  a  traveller  might  have  been  seen, 
pushing  his  way  westward,  with  no  attendants,  and  with- 
out equipage  save  his  rifle.  It  was  Samuel  Earville.  He 
went  far  to  the  west,  and  in  an  Indian  village  he  asked  for 
food  and  repose.  When  did  hospitality  cease  to  dwell  in  a 
red  man's  cabin  ?  He  said  he  was  sick ;  and  so  he  was,  by 
reason  of  his  long  exposure  and  his  wasting  anxiety.  He 
threw  himself  upon  a  pile  of  skins  in  the  wigwam  ;  and  fe- 
ver came  and  boiled  the  blood  in  his  veins,  and  crazy  fanta- 
sies came  and  danced  wildly  through  his  reeling  brain. — 
But  his  rude  nurses  gathered  around  him,  and  exhausted 
their  little  store  of  remedies  upon  him,  and  at  length  he  re- 
covered. The  Indians  could  not  send  away  the  stranger, 
for  he  was  yet  weak ;  and  when  he  became  strong,  he  had 
won  their  hearts  and  they  loved  him  well.  He  had  learn- 
ed to  speak  their  language,  and  to  stand  in  the  circle  with 
their  war-dance,  and  to  join  the  band  of  youth  who  went 
to  the  chase  of  the  bear  and  the  buffalo.  He  was  bold  to 
lead  out  their  most  daring  warriors  to  the  fight,  and  among 
the  hunters  he  found  the  finest  furs,  and  his  rifle  sought  out 
the  fattest  and  the  fleetest  game. 

It  happened  that  at  some  of  the  national  sports,  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  won  the  prize  of  marksmanship  from 
the  white  man.  It  was  a  mortification  to  which  his  pride 
was  unaccustomed.  Subsequently  they  two  went  on  a 
hunting  excursion  together,  and  the  white  man  returned 
alone.  He  said  that  they  met  traders,  and  the  chief  bought 
"  fire-water"  of  them,  and  drank  until  he  staggered  ;  and 
when  they  were  fording  a  river,  he  was  carried  away  and 
drowned.  The  Indians  shook  their  heads,  and  were  incred- 
ulous ;  and  when  they  found  a  skeleton  unburied  in  the 
forest,  and  when  the  dead  man's  blanket  was  found  in  the 
white  man's  tent,  there  were  many  dark  whisperings  which 
portended  no  good  to  the  murderer.     The  council  of  the 
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tribe  was  summoned,  but  the  suspected  man  was  forbidden 
to  be  present.  Toward  evening  the  council  broke  up  :  and 
when  night  drew  on,  an  old  man  came  to  the  tent  where 
the  criminal  was  reposing.  Bending  forward  upon  his  bow, 
he  addressed  him  in  a  stern  and  hollow  voice  : — "  The  eagle 
had  built  his  nest  upon  a  lofty  cliff,  and  was  rearing  his 
young  upon  the  fattest  flesh,  and  teaching  them  to  fly  in 
the  clear  sunlight.  A  buzzard,  in  its  vagabond  flight,  wea- 
ry and  dizzy  with  its  unaccustomed  soaring,  fell  down  into 
the  eyry  of  the  eagle.  One  stroke  of  his  beak  would  have 
killed  the  fugitive ;  or  even  the  talons  of  the  young  ones 
might  have  torn  him  to  pieces.  But  the  noble  bird  let  him 
feed  with  his  own  brood ;  and  when  he  grew  strong  and 
proud,  he  preyed  on  the  young  eaglets.  What  shall  the 
eagle  now  do  with  the  traitor  bird?" 

Earville  ventured  not  to  look  up,  but  muttered  between 
his  teeth,   "  Let  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  decide." 

"  Pale-face,"  said  the  old  chief,  "  thou  hast  given  sen- 
tence upon  thyself.  And  if  the  morning,  when  he  cometh 
over  the  eastern  hills,  looketh  upon  thee,  thy  life  shall  be 
as  the  life  of  a  viper  beneath  the  feet  of  our  women." 

The  Indian  turned  away  ;  and  Earville  arose  and  went 
for  his  life.  He  judged  that  his  safest  flight  would  be  by 
water,  where  his  trail  could  not  be  followed.  He  freighted 
a  canoe  with  fur,  and  floated  silently  away.  He  sought  a 
northern  market  to  dispose  of  his  booty ;  and  then  deter- 
mined on  a  residence  in  the  Canadian  provinces.  On  his 
journey  thither,  as  the  stage  coach  was  descending  a  hill  in 
Vermont,  an  accident  occurred  which  threw  the  vehicle 
from  the  road  into  a  deep  ravine.  Among  several  passen- 
gers, Earville  was  the  only  one  who  was  dangerously  injur- 
ed. He  was  conveyed  to  the  nearest  dwelling.  That  house 
was  the  residence  of  wealth  and  of  taste  ;  and  what  was  of 
more  importance  to  the  wounded  man,  of  a  skilful  surgeon. 
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lie  recognized  at  once  in  his  kind  host  an  old  and  favorite 
class-mate  in  college.  But  the  impress  which  other  cli- 
mates and  modes  of  life  had  left  on  his  own  countenance 
prevented  him  from  being  known.  When,  however,  the 
surgeon's  wife  came  near  the  couch  where  the  stranger 
was   laid,  Earville    saw    in  her    the    once  idolized  object 

of  his  affections — Emeline  P ;  and  she   recognized  in 

the  unfortunate  traveller,  the  friend  of  her  childhood — her 
deliverer  from  shipwreck — and  her  unworthy  admirer.  The 
emotions  of  each  were  too  strong  for  language.  Indeed  it 
was  no  time  for  words.  An  internal  injury  had  been  re- 
ceived, under  which  life  could  hold  out  but  a  short  time ; 
and  for  the  few  remaining  moments  of  life,  there  were 
more  important  duties  than  the  reminiscence  of  youthful 
love,  or  of  past  adventure.  Before  the  sun  went  down  the 
groans  of  the  sufferer  had  ceased  forever. 

He  had  let  fall  a  few  expressions,  which  threw  light 
upon  his  strange  and  heretofore  unknown  history ;  and  as 
his  friend  sat  by  his  lifeless  remains,  and  talked  of  his  sin- 
gular career,  of  his  misimproved  talents  and  his  unfortu- 
nate end ;  it  was  some  consolation,  though  a  sad  one,  to 
think  that  he  had  been  thrown,  in  his  hour  of  need,  among 
almost  his  only  friends  on  earth.  They  followed  him  to 
his  grave  in  their  rural  cemetery,  and  planted  a  willow  over 
him,  and  often  since,  have  they  shed  a  tear  upon  the  rest- 
ing-place of  the  Reprobate. 
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THE  SONGS  OF  SELMA. 

VERSIFIED    FROM    OSSIAN. 

Ryno — The  wind  and  rain  are  past  and  gone; 
The  clouds  before  the  noonda}  sun — 
They  flit  divided  o'er  the  sky, 
And  seem  to  seek  the  mountains  high  ; 
And  as  the}-  hurry  one  by  one, 
.Some  pass  across  the  summer's  sun. 
A  shadow  passes  o'er  the  hills 
From  whei'ce  flow  down  the  murmuring  rills  . 
The  stream  runs  red  across  the  vale 
Its  murmurs  like  the  distant  gale. 
Sweet  are  thy  murmurs  to  my  ear ; 
But  sweeter  far  the  voice  I  hear. 
Alpin  the  bard  mourns  here  the  dead  ; 
Bent  is  his  venerable  head. 
Why,  Alpin  bard  of  great  renown, 
Why  dost  thou  wander  out  alone, 
Complaining  like  the  woodland  blast 
Or  waves  upon  the  sea-shore  cast  ? 

Alpin — My  tears  flow,  Ryno,  for  the  dead; 
My  voice  for  one  whose  life  has  fled. 
Tall  art  thou  now  upon  the  hills, 
Fair  now  midst  dwellers  in  the  vale; 
But  soon  like  Morar  thou  shall  fall, 
And  mourners  weep  thy  battle  call. 
The  hills  shall  miss  thee  from  thy  seat, 
And  rocks  which  now  the  wild  waves  beat. 
Thy  bow,  whose  deeds  the  bard  has  sung, 
In  silent  halls  shall  lie  unstrung. 

W. 


IMPROMPTU. 

How  wondrous  easy  'tis  to  tell 

The  way  to  string  the  Poet's  shell. 

How  many  know  the  reason  why 

The  feelings  thrill  at  Poetry  1 

And  who  cannot  the  critic  play, 

And  guide  the  Bard  a  better  way  1 

But  tell  me,  who  have  strung  the  shell  ? 

Say,  who  have  made  our  feelings  thrill  ? 

And  who,  who  of  that  critic  band, 

Himself  e'er  trod  the  flowery  land  ?  Lesboh 
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BOZ  AND  THE  AUTHOR  OF  WAVERLY. 

Perhaps  no  writers  of  fiction  have  so  generally  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  the  reading  public  as  those  who 
announced  themselves  to  the  world  under  the  above  signa- 
tures. Each  in  his  turn  has  been  the  acknowledged  prince 
of  the  novel  writers  of  the  day.  Yet  in  the  whole  multi- 
tude of  authors,  no  two  can  be  selected  which  strike  the 
reader  more  differently. 

The  novelist  aims  at  immediate  popularity.  Many  have 
exhausted  all  the  written  rules  of  criticism  without  suc- 
cess. A  few  have  studied  the  public  mind,  properly  re- 
garding this  as  the  only  sure  guide  to  the  end  of  their 
hopes.  Even  of  this  small  number  not  all  have  had  suffi- 
cient strength  for  the  mastery  of  their  subject.  Among 
the  most  fortunate  in  this  respect  are  Scott  and  Dickens. 
It  were  needless  to  tell  of  their  success  in  comprehending 
the  public  taste  and  in  answering  its  demands. 

So  unique  are  their  respective  works  that  the  warm  ad- 
mirers of  each  will  always  feel  a  kind  of  contempt  for  the 
other.  The  one  seems  to  stand  among  the  quiet  ruins  of 
the  past,  contemplating  its  scenes  of  interest  and  its  legends 
of  glory,  The  other,  with  a  hasty  step  and  an  observing 
eye, hurries  along  the  crowded  thoroughfare, filled  and  moved 
by  the  spirit  and  feelings  of  the  immediate  world.  Were 
the  artist  to  chisel  some  emblem  of  ancient  England  and 
of  England  in  1840,  he  could  find  nothing  more  character- 
istic and  expressive  than  the  statues  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  Charles  Dickens. 

A  few  years  have  wrought  a  great  change  in  the  reading 
public.  Its  limits  have  been  much  enlarged,  and  it  de- 
mands what  will  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  mass,  not  of  the 
cultivated  few  exclusively.  The  circle  of  readers  for  whom 
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Scott  wrote  had  not  yet  ceased  to  feel  a  strong  reverence 
for  the  haughty  independence  and  romance  of  a  feudal 
age.  The  church  and  state  had  each  outgrown  much  of 
its  folly,  but  continued  to  manifest  a  partiality  for  "  pomp 
and  circumstance."  An  observer  could  not  fail  to  recognize 
often,  the  bearing  of  the  old  Knight-Templar,  the  device 
upon  his  escutcheon,  the  imperturbable  gravity  of  his  steel 
visor,  and  the  stately  nodding  of  his  sable  plumes.  Al- 
ways when  men  would  be  romantic  they  looked  far  away 
into  the  dim  distance  of  the  past,  fascinated  with  the  shad- 
owy outlines  of  the  friar,  the  minstrel,  the  yeomanry  and 
the  chivalry — the  whole  throng  that  had  once  given  life 
and  animation  to  their  ruined  castles  or  hallowed  their  now 
antiquated  dwellings.  Scott  saw  the  strength  of  this  de- 
votion and  made  it  his  critic  and  guide.  His  variety  of 
subjects  was  most  wisely  selected,  always  embracing  much 
dear  to  the  pride  and  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.  The  Waverly  Novels  possess  an  unrivalled 
grace  of  diction.  The  beauty  of  conception  in  the  plot 
and  the  variety  of  incident  are  truly  wonderful  :  yet  while 
they  seem  very  like  life  and  nature,  no  one  can  make  so 
great  a  mistake  as  to  believe  them  so.  Even  where  the 
tale  is  founded  in  historic  truth,  the  palpable  air  of  poetry 
will  induce  the  reader  to  make  great  allowance  for  the 
character  of  the  story,  perhaps  often  more  than  is  necessa- 
ry. Nevertheless,  the  writer  has  thrown  just  enough  of 
romance  over  all,  to  catch  the  feelings  of  his  readers.  They 
could  withdraw  from  the  dull  and  ignoble  reality  of  the 
present,  and  find  relief  in  a  realm  of  ideal  perfection.  Plain 
blunt  human  nature  never  shows  itself.  The  very  swine- 
herd reclines  upon  the  rock  with  a  rustic  grace.  The 
writer  delights  to  make  us  linger  about  the,  old  baronial 
castle,  pass  the  heavy  draw-bridge,  meet  the  salutation  of 
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its  generous  thane,  commend  his  princely  household  and. 
laud  his  English  cheer. 

Boz  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  dreams  of  Waverly  and  enters 
the  noisy,  motly  crowd  that  jostles  the  elbow.     To  the 
coffee  house  or  the  counting  house,  the  country  or  the  city, 
wherever  men  are  most  busy,   there  the   writer  leads  you, 
to  excite  your  merriment,  to  wake  your  sympathy,  to  rouse 
your  indignation,   and  in  all   to  widen   your  experience. 
The  moss  grown  monuments  of  "  Old  Mortality  "  and  the 
grayest  ruin  of  six  centuries  never  receive  the  slightest  re- 
gard, only  as  they  introduce  us  to  those  who  move  in  busy, 
lusty  life,   above  and  around  them.     The  writer  has  pre- 
cisely caught    the  popular  ear.     The    great  public,   which 
the  successful  author  must   now   address,  would  reply  to 
the  antiquary  and  romancer,  "we  doubt  not  the  excellence 
of  your  story  and  we  will  stop  to  admire  it  when  we  have 
leisure  ;  but  when  Ralph  Nickelby  turns  round  from   his 
ledger  with  a  pen  behind  his   ear,  "  hush  "  say  they,  "  let 
us  hear  him ;  I  know  just  such  a  fellow.''''     Every  thing  is 
conveyed  in  a  style  so   perfectly  transparent,  though  little 
else  can  be  said  in  its  praise,  that  one  almost  believes  he  is 
looking  directly  upon  the  scene.     The  murder  in  Oliver 
Twist  is  sketched  with  masterly  power,  and  a  hundred  oth- 
er scenes  might  be  mentioned  glowing  with  equal  life,  on 
occasions  less  moving.    Every  little  circumstance  is  perceiv- 
ed by  the  reader  and  the  whole  picture  seems  to  strike  full 
upon  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  heart.     He  sits  quietly  at 
his  own  fireside  and  yet  laughs  outright  to  see  the  follies  of 
the  world,  or  glows  with  indignation  at  its  baseness.     Dick- 
ens has  pursued  a  strain,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
popular  at  the  present  day.     We  desire  to  know  how  men 
live  and  make  a  living ;  and  the  writer,  by  introducing  us 
to  our  contemporaries,  entertains  us  with  the  real,  living 

poetry  and  sentimentalism  of  the  modern  practical  Anglo- 
14 
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Saxon  world.  The  success  of  Dickens  will  never  fail  to 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  literary  man  ;  while  the  Scotch 
novelist  will  receive  a  closer  attention,  as  furnishing  a  clas- 
sical model  of  composition.  But  it  is  not  here  that  "Boz" 
will  gain  his  highest  praise  ;  it  is  with  the  great  majority 
of  the  reading  public,  those  who  are  not  conversant  with 
the  rules  of  literary  taste.  Here  he  will  afford  a  pleasure 
and  a  satisfaction  which  the  cloistered  student  cannot  en- 
joy. Here  he  will  instruct  in  lessons  that  cannot  be  mis- 
taken and  will  not  be  forgotten, — here  he  will  be  remem- 
bered as  surely  as  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind. 

R.  R. 


GENSERIC  THE  KING  AND  AVENGER  OF  CARTHAGE. 

"  Rome  and  its  inhabitants  were  delivered  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  Vandals  and 
Moors,  whose  blind  passions  revenged  the  injuries  of  Carthage.  The  pillage  lasted 
fourteen  days  and  nights 5  and  all  that  remained  of  public  or  private  wealth,  of  sa- 
cred or  profane  treasure,  was  diligently  transported  to  the  vessels  of  Genseric.  Ma- 
ny thousand  Romans  of  both  sexes,  chosen  for  some  useful  or  agreeable  qualifica- 
tions, reluctantly  embarked  on  board  the  fleet  of  Genseric;  and  their  distress  was 
aggravated  by  the  unfeeling  Barbarians,  who,  in  the  division  of  the  booty,  separated 
the  wives  from  their  husbands,  and  the  children  from  their  parents." 

Gibbon,  Chap.  XXXVI. 

?Twas  eve  in  Italy ; — a  gorgeous  hour 

More  holy  than  the  day ;  when  in  the  west 

T  he  heavens  were  blushing  like  a  }7oung  bride's  cheek. 

And  in  the  east,  dark  as  her  raven  hair, 

No  sun  was  there,  no  moon  ;  and  scarce  a  star 

Looked  down  upon  the  Roman  lovers,  as 

They  gazed  upon  the  Tyber,  and  there  vowed 

Vows  deep  and  lasting  as  the  Tybers  flow. 

It  was  the  noon  of  life  :  Rome  had  poured  forth 

Her  thronging  crowds,  to  linger  by  the  side 

Of  their  loved  river,  and  to  catch  the  breeze 

ThatgamboFd  in  the  gardens  on  its  banks. 

The  high  and  low  were  there — the  rich,  the  poor — 

The  warrior  and  the  high  born  Senator 

Were  there  ;  and  then  the  bondman  came,  and  felt 

Himsplf  n  won,  all  was  so  fair  and  free. 
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Bright  eyes  gazed  lovingly — fair  lips  breathed  forth 
Their  passion-vows  that  night  to  heaven  and  love. 

The  moon  came  up ;  and  as  hfir  mellow  beams 

Glanced  up  the  silvered  Tyber,  they  revealed 

Full  many  a  proud  built  ship  and  argosy 

Which  poured  the  world's  wealth  in  the  lap  of  Rome. 

And  in  the  distance,  moving  silently 

A  few  dark  galleys  were  advancing  slow. 

And  whence  those  stranger  galleys  ?     Have  they  come 

From  great  Zenobia's  court  ?     Or  do  they  bring 

The  treasuries  of  Trinacria  ? 

The  night 
Wore  on.     The  Romans  had  again  retired 
Within  their  worshipped  city,  and  the  night 
Wept  tears  of  dew  for  what  the  day  had  done. 
Lovers  are  dreaming  there  ;  and  sicken  lashes 
Are  veiling  soft  eyes  in  a  dreamy  sleep. 

But  look  !  Oh  Watchman  !  see  that  dancing  light 

Amid  the  rigging  of  yon  stranger  ships ! 

It  is  no  tardy  sailor  on  the  watch  ; 

Nay,  look  again,  another  and  another !     Hark, 

I  hear  the  splash  of  muffled  oars  5  and  see, 

The  boats  are  at  the  shore.     Hark  round  the  walls 

I  hear — I  hear  the  bugle  note — "  To  arms 

"  To  arms  !      For  Genseric — Revenge — Revenge.'  " 

The  flames  roll'd  madly  on  from  roof  to  roof, — 
Mounted  Rome's  sculptured  palaces,  and  clasped 
Their  red  arms  round  her  gorgeous  capitals, 
To  light  her  sons  to  death. 

There  fathers  fell 
Upon  their  thresholds}  there  the  lover  died 
While  one  hand  grasped  his  sword  and  one  his  bride. 
Rome's  streets  were  shambles  where  the  beautiful 
And  brave  were  butchered  at  thy  shrine,  Revenge. 
Blood  flowed  from  proud  patrician  palaces. 
And  mixed  with  low  plebeian's  in  the  street, 
And  the  mild  moon  drew  o'er  her  face  a  veil 
Of  clouds  and  hid  the  stars. 

Night  wore  away. 
Oh  what  a  night  was  that  which  lurid  flame 
Turned  to  a  ghastly  likeness  of  the  day  I 

The  sun  came  smiling  up  ;  and  as  the  breeze 

Blew  from  the  sea,  the  smoke  leaned  towards  the  west 

And  showed  high  on  the  Capitol  displayed 

The  victor  pennon  of  the  Vandal  King.         Lesbon. 
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VISIT  TO  HADES. 

BY  JENEA8,  IK. 
'•  Et  mi  genus  al>  Jove  siimmo." 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  me  that  in 
these  latter  days  of  the  world  so  little  is  thought  and  said 
of  those  worshipful  deities  of  olden  time.  In  this  far-famed 
age  of  piety  and  wisdom,  how  often  is  the  irreverent  laugh 
excited  at  the  recital  of  their  exploits !  All,  from  the  little 
urchin,  strutting  to  his  studio  with  his  "  Liber  Primus"  un- 
der his  arm,  to  the  grave  "  Professor  of  the  Ancient  Lan- 
guages and  Literature"  in  the  University,  feel  privileged  to 
talk  of  them  as  fancy  may  dictate.  No  one  is  now  heard 
taking  the  name  of  Jupiter  with  becoming  awe.  Perchance, 
during  dog-days,  the  fainting  traveller  implores  great  Sol  to 
spur  his  fiery  steeds,  and,  in  these  days  of  winds  and  snow- 
storms, some  forlorn  student,  whose  closet  replies  to  his  call 
for  wood,  'it  is  not  in  me,'  is  heard,  as  he  creeps  shivering 
to  bed  amid  the  darkness  and  cold,  imploring,  in  pitiful  ac- 
cents, iEolus  to  close  the  entrance  to  his  cave  ;  but  who  now 
invokes  the  assistance  of  Saturn,  Mars  or  Mercury  ?  Who  is 
now  seen  bowing  at  the  shrine  of  Venus,  offering  his  prayer 
to  Juno,  or  consulting  the  oracle  of  Apollo  ?  And  instead  of 
seeking  the  aid  of  the  Muses,  we  all  consult  the  Edinburgh, 
the  North  American,  the  Knickerbocker,  the  Yale  Literary 
or  the  Dartmouth  for  inspiration. 

This  state  of  things,  as  I  have  told  you,  has  caused  me 
many  an  hour  of  deep  reflection  and  bitter  sorrow,  and  in 
my  trouble  I  have  meditated  upon  some  plan  for  remedy- 
ing the  evil  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  which,  if  not 
speedily  arrested,  will  bring  down  upon  us  the  unmitigated 
vengeance  of  the  gods.  At  length  I  became  convinced  that 
the  world  entertained  erroneous  ideas  of  the  character  and 
situation  of  those  old  deities  and  heroes,  and  resolved  to  ap- 
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ply  myself  immediately  to  the  task  of  examination  and  cor- 
rection. Accordingly,  laying  out  my  quarter's  allowance  in 
advance,  together  with  that  for  two  term  bills  already  in 
arrears,  and  half  my  board  bill ;  and  staking  my  credit  to 
its  very  extent,  I  bought  up  all  the  copies  of  "  Anthon's 
Classical  Dictionary,"  "  Tauchnitz's  Classics,"  and  "Mag- 
num Totius  Latinitatis  Lexicon  Facciolati  et  Forcellini," 
that  could  be  obtained,  and  with  a  box  of  genuine  regalias  on 
my  table,  night  after  night  I  pored  over  those  musty  records 
of  antiquity,  and,  upon  the  cloud  of  incense  floating  above 
and  around  me,  ever  and  anon  sending  up  my  request  to 
the  great  thunderer  that  he  would  reveal  to  me  the  myste- 
ries of  his  sacred  realms,  until  the  gray  streak  in  the  east, 
or  the  ding-dong  of  the  prayer  bell,  drove  me  from  my  task. 
But  no  answer  was  returned,  and  thinking  that  old  Jove 
had  lost  his  hearing  through  age,  or  regarded  my  desire 
with  sovereign  contempt,  I  was  ready  to  abandon  my  enter- 
prise in  despair. 

But  at  length,  one  night,  dark  and  bitter  cold,  as  the 
wind  howled  fearfully  through  the  leafless  trees  and  the 
hall  of  the  old building,  having  just  closed  the  twenty- 
seventh  volume  of  Tauchnitz,  and  finished  my  seventeenth 
prayer,  calling  so  loudly  in  my  efforts  to  make  the  Son  of 
Saturn  hear  that  half  the  sleeping  devotees  near  by  started 
from  their  couches  in  trepidation  for  prayers,  while  lighting 
my  ninth  regalia,  just  as  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight  toll'd, 
my  door  opened,  and  a  form  of  unearthly  appearance  stood 
before  me ! 

His  tall  and  commanding  figure  was  rendered  venerable 
by  his  dress  which  consisted  of  large  square-toed  shoes,  with 
sparkling  buckles ;  thick  lamb's  wool  stockings  drawn  over 
the  knees ;  a  pair  of  comfortable  breeches  with  enormous 
knee-buckles  ;  a  capacious  waistcoat  extending  to  the  hips, 
with  pockets  of  a  notable  size,  in  one  of  which  was  placed, 
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"Encomium  Moria?;"*  a  robe  of  purest  white  thrown 
around  his  shoulders,  and  a  cocked  hat.  His  stern  coun- 
tenance, pale  as  marble,  was  expressive  of  dignity,  his  eye, 
beaming  with  intelligence,  was  the  realization  of  Anacre- 
on's  conception, — 

"  MeXuv  ofifia  yoqyoveajbif 
K  i  y.  £  u  a  <ru  £  vo  v  Y  a  X  i^'r^ 

And  his  powdered  wig,  falling  upon  his  shoulders,  whiter 
even,  than  the  robe  that  shrouded  him,  gave  him  a  still 
more  venerable  and  majestic  appearance.  While  I  gazed 
upon  him  by  the  nickering  light  of  the  lamp,  as  he  stood 
leaning  upon  his  staff,  my  knees  smote  together  like  Bel- 
shazzar's  of  old.  But  the  tones  of  his  voice  mingling  so 
sweetly  mildness  and  dignity,  dispelled  my  fears  as  he  ad- 
dressed me,  "  Son,  thy  request  is  heard,  thy  purpose  is  ap- 
proved and  I  am  sent  by  the  Father  of  gods  and  men  to 
encourage  thee  in  thy  pious  undertaking."  Then  seating 
himself  comfortably  in  the  great  arm-chair  by  the  fireside, 
and  lighting  his  pipe,  he  went  on  conversing  as  familiarly 
as  if  he  were  my  room-mate.  He  informed  me  that  Jupi- 
ter and  his  family  had  been  absent  from  Olympus  on  a 
visit  to  Pluto  for  nearly  a  month,  and  "  therefore,"  said  he, 
"  being  unable  to  hear  thee,  he  was  not  aware  of  thy  de- 
sire until  Mercury,  who  had  been  in  this  region  for  some 
time  assisting  in  the  abduction  of  a  mummy,  and  in  the 
scientific  disposal  of  turkies  for  the  coming  festival ;  over- 
heard thee  in  thy  orisons,  and  on  his  return,  informed  his 
Master  thereof.  And  Jupiter  desireth  me  to  express  to  thee 
his  sincere  regret  of  this,  and  that,  as  he  purposeth  to  spend 
the  winter  at  Hades,  it  will  not  be  convenient  for  him  to 
welcome  thee  to  his  mansion  on  Olympus,  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  will  give  him  great  pleasure  to  see  thee  at   Hades, 


*Wc  take  it  from  this  that  the   visitor  was  no  less  a    personage  than  Erasmus,  the 
great  scholar  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Eds. 
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and  to  grant  thee  permission  to  visit  Pinto's  realms.  But, 
Son,  added  he,  expect  not  to  find  them  there  engaged  in 
the  same  pursuits  as  when  thy  great  ancestor  first  visited 
them.  They  are  of  like  passions  with  thyself,  and  en- 
gaged in  pursuits  similar  to  those  of  mortals  in  these  upper 
regions.  Prepare  thyself,  therefore,  for  this  visit,  and, 
when  it  pleaseth  our  august  Father,  thou  shalt  hear  from 
me  again." 

Then  re-lighting  his  pipe  and  shaking  me  affectionately 
by  the  hand,  he  departed. 

This  announcement,  although  it  relieved  my  apprehen- 
sions of  a  failure  in  my  undertaking,  yet  quieted  not  in  the 
least,  my  anxiety.  I  retired  to  rest,  but  the  approach  of 
day  found  me  totally  indisposed  to  sleep,  and  its  dawn 
found  me  again  poring  over  my  huge  volumes  of  anti- 
quity with  increased  ardor  and  interest.  The  evening  that 
succeeded,  came  on  mild  and  calm,  silent  and  soothing  from 
its  very  quiet.  Wearied  in  mind  and  body,  I  left  my  room, 
and  went  forth  to  enjoy  the  envigorating  influence  of  a 
walk,  and,  if  possible,  to  withdraw  my  thoughts  from  the 
all  absorbing  subject  of  reflection.  But  in  vain,  and  after 
many  fruitless  efforts  to  the  contrary,  I  was  forced  to  allow 
them  to  run  in  their  accustomed  channel,  and  wrapt  in 
my  meditations,  I  rambled  along  regardless  of  distance  or 
time,  until  aroused  by  the  darkness  fast  gathering  around 
me.  Upon  looking  up,  I  found  myself  in  a  dense,  dark 
forest  of  pines  and  hemlocks,  how  far,  or  in  what  direction 
from  my  room,  I  knew  not.  No  sound  broke  the  oppres- 
sive stillness  of  the  place,  save  the  hoarse  note  of  the  night- 
hawk,  and  the  dismal  trill  of  the  tree-toad.  Just  before  me 
lay  a  valley  still  darker,  and  more  uninviting  in  its  appear- 
ance ;  no  light,  but  a  dim  glimmering  in  the  distance, 
scarcely  visible  through  the  darkness  and  gloom, — my  first 
impulse  was  to  retrace  my  steps  ;  but  curiosity  urged  me  to 
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proceed.  As  I  went  on,  the  darkness  increased,  and  the 
became  so  oppressive  that  I  could  hardly  breathe.  But  at 
length,  arriving  at  the  end  of  the  valley,  I  approached  a 
great  wall  with  huge  hrazen  gates,  over  which  was  written 
in  letters  of  living  light,  "Procul,  O  Procul,  este  profani  !" 
My  heart  thrilled  and  ached  at  the  sight ;  for  here  was  the 
abode  of  the  dead — the  gateway  to  the  kingdom  of  Pluto. 
/It  this  instant  a  monster  appeared,  accompanied  by  ath] 
headed  dog. — 

•''  His  statue  readied  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 
Sat  horror  plumed  ;  nor  wanted  in  his  grasp, 
What  seem'd  both  spear  and  shield." 

'Twas  the  doorkeeper  of  Hell.  Here  my  courage  forsook 
me  and  I  should  have  hastened  from  the  place,  but,  at  that 
moment,  my  old  visitor  appeared  and  welcomed  me  there, 
and  taking  me  by  the  arm  bade  me  accompany  him.  Ashe 
approached,  the  stern  features  of  Janus  relaxed  :  the  mas- 
sive gates  flew  open,  and  I  found  myself  in  Hades  ! 

Be  propitious,  O,  ye  infernal  Gods,  and  frown  not  upon 
me  if  I  reveal  to  mortals  the  sacred  mysteries  of  your  gloomy 
abode.  I  was  then  in  the  land  of  spirits,  I  had  entered  that 
country  which  I  had  so  long  desired  to  see,  not  without 
some  misgivings  lest  I  might  not  be  of  the  few  who  visit 
Pluto  and  "  quos  ardens  evexit  ad  sethera  virtus,"  and  soon 

"  I  stood  upon  the  shuddering  shore, 
Void,  calm,  dim,  desolate." 

Thousands  of  unhappy  beings  crowded  the  gloomy  shore, 
beseeching  Charon  to  convey  them  to  the  regions  beyond. 
But  the  surly  old  ferryman  repulsed  them  with  rudeness, 
and  addressed  them  in  a  voice  so  dreadful,  that  the  shades 
fled  in  terror  from  his  presence,  and  the  sluggish  waters  of 
the  Styx  themselves  seemed  to  hurry  on  their  eternal  course. 
"  Shades  of  unburied  dead,"  he  cried,  "  presume  no  longer 
upon  my  patience,  but  wait  in  due  submission  your  allotted 
time  ;  for  know  then,  that  no  one  shall  cross  this  river  while 
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his  bones  lie  whitening  in  the  upper  world."  We  went 
aboard  and  soon  stood  upon  the  opposite  shore.  My  guide 
then  led  me  to  Pluto's  palace,  and  Mercury  appeared  to  ush- 
er me  in.  I  was  conducted  to  the  banquet  hall,  for  it  was 
now  near  noon,  and  they  were  having  an  early  dinner,  as 
Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  were  going  out  upon  a  fishing 
excursion  during  the  afternoon  upon  Lethe  pond,  and  the 
ladies  had  accepted  an  invitation  from  Apollo  for  a  sail  up- 
on the  Styx,  in  Charon's  pleasure  boat.  They  had  just  re- 
clined around  the  board,  but  I  was  cordially  welcomed  by 
Jupiter,  and  by  him  introduced  to  Pluto  and  the  rest  of  the 
royal  family,  and  desired  to  take  a  seat  by  the  side  of  Miss 
Venus,  with  whom  I  enjoyed  a  very  agreeable  tete-a-tete. 
The  table  was  loaded  with  massive  silver  dishes  of  turtle 
soup  and  the  finest  carp.  A  leg  of  nice  fat  mutton,  a  quar- 
ter of  roast  beef  and  some  half  dozen  pigs  graced  the  cen- 
tre, surrounded  with  platters  of  mushrooms  exquisitely  cook- 
ed in  pepper  and  butter,  while  here  and  there  were  placed 
big  bowls  of  blue  pippins  which  Pluto  assured  them  were 
of  the  finest  quality.  Upon  the  side  board  were  seven  great 
goblets  of  Mocha.  Hercules  did  the  honors  of  the  table,  to 
the  manifest  chagrin  of  Bacchus  whom  Juno  had  just  been 
lecturing  upon  his  habits  of  dissipation,  and  advised  to  join 
the  Washingtonian  temperance  society.  Dinner  passed 
pleasantly  away,  and  after  the  seventh  course  Jupiter  called 
for  ice  creams,  declaring  that  it  was  most  excessively  hot. 
After  these  were  served  up  and  Venus  had  pledged  me  in 
a  glass  of  nectar, (which  proved  to  be  a  cup  of  good  old  Hy- 
son) they  all  prepared  for  their  excursions,  Jupiter  directed 
Mars  to  accompany  me  through  Tartarus  and  the  Elysian 
fields,  but  Venus  whispering  her  indulgent  papa  that  she 
could  not  spare  him,  my  former  guide  was  summoned,  and 
after  receiving  many  an  expression  of  good  will  from  all  of 
the  company,  and  giving  Jupiter  a  promise  to  visit  him  when 
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he  returned  to  Olympus,  and  exchanging  a  parting  salute 
with  Venus,  I  bade  them  farewell,  and  departed.  The  first 
object  that  met  my  view,  as  I  went  forth,  was  Tartarus. — 
Flames  were  bursting  forth,  and  the  black  smoke  was  roll- 
ing in  columns  upward,  while  "deep  in  the  chasm  groaned 
unimaginable  thunders."  Suddenly  the  doors  opened  and  I 
entered,  when  (mirabile  dictu  !)  I  found  I  was  in  the  work- 
shop of  Vulcan.  Here  were  hundreds  of  mortals,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Cyclops,  making  fire-arms,  as  I  learned,  for 
the  Chinese  war.  Upon  examining  them,  I  found  a  rifle  cf 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  which,  I  was  told,  was 
designed  as  a  present  from  Mars  to  Cochran  for  his  skill  in 
this  art.  Some  were  engaged  in  polishing  those  cooled, 
others  in  cooling  them  with  water  from  the  Styx.  The 
steam  arising  thence,  together  with  the  heat  from  the  forges 
and  the  sweat  that  rolled  down  the  bodies  of  the  smiths,  as 

"  Illi  inter  scse  magna  vi  brachia  tolluat,'' 

were  enough  to  make  it  a  most  uncomfortable  residence. — 
A  door  opening  in  another  quarter,  a  different  scene  present- 
ed itself.  I  entered,  and  found  it  was  the  mint.  No  mor- 
tals worked  here,  but  hundreds  of  demons  were  engaged  in 
coining  money.  Inquiring  for  Vulcan,  I  learned  that  he 
had  gone  to  the  United  States  to  close  a  bargain  with  King 
Jonathan,  who  was  about  to  change  the  currency  of  his 
kingdom  from  rag-money  to  specie,  and  had  requested  the 
assistance  of  the  great  cripple.  I  saw  several  specimens  of 
it.  It  was  well  executed,  but  still  bore  marks  of  its  Tartare- 
an origin.  From  thence  my  guide  conducted  me  into  another 
apartment  where  also  only  demons  dwelt.  Over  immense 
fires  hung  huge  caldrons  boiling  like  the  ocean  in  a  tem- 
pest. Around  and  above,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
were  piled  large  hogsheads  for  the  reception  of  the  in- 
fernal stuff.  I  noticed  one  in  particular,  distinguished 
from  all  the  rest  by  its  dark  color  and  immense  size,  mark- 
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ed  <D********  C******.''  Astride  of  it  sat  a  great  black 
imp.  filling  it  with  the  hot  liquid  from  the  nearest  kettle, 
ever  and  anon,as  he  poured  it  in,  stirring  it  with  a  long  roll 
of  brimstone,  to  give  it,  as  I  suppose,  a  peculiar  flavor,  and 
render  it  acceptable  to  the  taste  of  those  to  whom  it  was  to 
be  sent.  Just  then  another  imp  entered,  and  seeing  his  oc- 
cupation, roared  out,  "  Avast  there,  Jim  !  Turn  no  more  of 
your  cordial  into  that  old  cask.  We  shall  send  no  more  of 
our  sweet  nectar  to  those  old  friends  of  ours  at  H.,  for  that 
recreant  Hawkins  and  another  '  M.  Z).'  have  heen  there 
too,  and  ruined  our  trade  forever."  But  no  more.  This 
was  none  other  than  the  fountain-head  of  Deacon  Giles' 
Distillery.  I  turned  in  disgust  from  these  scenes,  and  en- 
tered the  Elysian  fields. 

The  contrast  presented  was  as  pleasing  as  it  was  marked. 
The  place  resembled  much  some  of  our  own  New -Eng- 
land villages,  in  the  month  of  June.  Every  variety  of 
scenery  lay  before  me ;  every  species  of  tree  and  flower 
flourished  and  blossomed  here.  And  the  music  of  the 
gurgling  waterfall,  and  the  rippling  of  the  little  brook 
added  an  indescribable  charm  to  these  seats  of  the  blest. 
Here  and  there  was  a  little  hill  thickly  studded  with  elms 
and  beeches,  and  between  them  stretched  the  fairest  lawns, 
where  were  assembled  hundreds  of  those  happy  heroes 
engaged  in  sports  of  every  description.  Some  were  rolling 
ninepins  or  playing  wicket ;  others  playing  leapfrog,  and,  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  rest,  Hannibal  was  jumping  Jim 
Crow,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  a  crowd  of  merry  look- 
ers-on. My  guide  pointed  in  another  direction,  and  I  saw 
.Eneas  and  a  score  of  his  companions,  with  Achilles,  Men- 
elaus,  &c,  playing  at  foot  ball — while  apart  from  all  the 
rest,  was  Franklin  making  experiments  in  electricity  upon 
a  young  oak  tree,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  me,  I  spied 
Diogenes,  under  Ins  tub,  reading  the  Pickwick  Papers,  and 
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laughing  as  though  his  sides  would  split.  My  guide  here 
took  me  by  the  arm  and  conducting  me  along,  led  me  to 
the  residence  of  Dido.  We  entered,  and  I  found  myself 
in  a  house  most  magnificently  finished  and  furnished  from 
top  to  bottom.  Anna  appeared  to  welcome  us,  and  told  us 
that  her  sister  was  busily  engaged  in  preparing  for  Thanks- 
giving which  was  near  at  hand,  and,  having  her  "hands  in 
the  mince-meat,"  would  be  unable  to  wait  upon  us.  She 
was  expecting  a  large  party  on  the  evening  of  the  festival, 
and  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  preparation  for  it.  She  de- 
sired me,  however,  on  my  return,  to  take  charge  of  a  letter 
to  Queen-  .Victoria,  and  see  that  it  was  sent  in  the  next  trip 
of  the  Great  Western  to  Liverpool.  Accordingly  eating  a 
piece  j}f  pumpkin  pie,  and  drinking  a  glass  of  silver  top. 
we  left  our  cards  and  departed.  We  then  turned  our  steps 
towards  a  large  four  story  stone  building,  upon  which  was 
placed  a  large  town  clock  and  a  bell  bigger  than  the  fa- 
mous one  of  Moscow. 

On  our  way  thither  we  passed  the  cottage  of  Anchises, 
and  feeling  a  strong  desire  to  visit  my  aged  relative,  we 
called  and  found  him  "  taking  a  nap  "  in  his  big  rocking 
chair  by  the  side  of  a  good  oak  fire.  At  his  feet  lay  a 
small  spaniel  quietly  sleeping  in  imitation  of  his  old  mas- 
ter's example.  As  we  entered,  he  sprang  up,  and  the 
tinkling  of  his  tiny  bell,  and  his  little  silvery  bark,  awoke 
the  old  man,  and  brushing  back  his  thin  grey  heirs,  he 
greeted  us  with  a  smile,  and,  learning  who  I  was,  he  ten- 
derly embraced  me,  and  as  he  looked  upon  me,  tears  of 
joy  trickled  down  his  furrowed  cheek.  After  much  good 
counsel,  as  I  rose  to  depart,  he  told  me  that  he  had  got  out 
of  tobacco,  and  had  not  smoked  for  the  whole  day.  They 
had  sent  to  the  United  States  for  a  load,  and  were  afraid 
that  the  old  waggoner  had  been  overtaken  in  a  snow-storm, 
and  if  he  did  not  return  that  night.  Jupiter  would  order  a 
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rain -storm  on  the  morrow.  I  gave  him  the  contents  of  my 
box,  and  we  departed  with  the  fervent  blessings  of  the 
good  old  man,  and  proceeded  forthwith  to  the  building 
before  us. 

This,  my  guide  told  me,  was  the  boarding  house  of 
those  heroes  who  had  died  old  bachelors,  or  whose  fami- 
lies Minos  had  not  allowed  to  accompany  them.  Here  also, 
he  told  me,  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  for  the  trans- 
action of  public  business,  and  for  the  exercises  of  their 
literary  societies.  At  the  suggestion  of  my  guide,  I  was 
invited  to  go  into  the  meeting  of  one  which  was  then  in 
session.  It  happened  to  be  the  evening  before  the  choice  of 
officers,  and  the  members,  to  the  number  of  about  two 
hundred,  were  busily  engaged  in  canvassing  the  merits  of 
the  respective  candidates  for  the  honorable  office  of  Presi- 
dent. The  scene  that  ensued,  and  the  remarks  that  were 
made  amused  me  much,  so  unlike  were  they  to  any  thing 
1  had  ever  heard.  The  first  candidate  was  Solon.  "  He 
is  not  the  man  for  us,"  shouted  a  hundred  voices.  "  He 
has  had  offices  enough  already.  He  has  conducted  our 
financial  affairs  for  us,  and  done  our  errands,  and  that  is 
honor  enough  for  one.  Will  not  vote  for  him."  Demos- 
thenes was  then  proposed.  But  he  would  not  do  for  them. 
He  was  a  "smart  fellow,"  and  a  very  good  speaker,  but  he 
was  "too  bold,  too  aspiring,  too  overbearing."  The  next 
candidate  was  Socrates,  but  they  should  not  vote  for  him. 
True,  he  was  a  very  worthy  fellow,  but  he  was  aristo- 
cratic, and  besides  all  that,  when  he  was  upon  earth,  he 
belonged  to  the  royal  secret  society,  and  he  never  should 
be  their  President.  Some  one  then  nominated  Paris,  and 
the  nomination  was  received  with  general  applause.  "  He 
is  the  very  man  we  want.  How  fluently  he  debates  !  how 
flowery  his  speeches  are  !  Yes,  Paris,  Paris,  for  our  Presi- 
dent !     And  more  than  all,  he  has  treated  us  some  half 
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dozen  times  to  oysters  and  hot  coffee,  and  this  is  the  least 
we  can  do  for  him  ;  and  besides,  if  he  is  elected,  what  a 
glorious  treat  we  shall  get  !"  And  so  he  was  selected  as 
their  candidate.  At  this  moment,  my  guide  whispered  to 
me  that  the  Sodalian  Club  was  holding  a  meeting  in  an 
adjoining  room,  and  invited  me  to  go  in.  This  club  was 
composed  of  the  scholars  and  sages  of  by-gone  centuries, 
of  whom  my  guide  was  one. 

They  met  once  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  new 
works  and  magazines,  and  conversing  upon  the  various  sub- 
jects they  contained.  This  was  a  special  meeting,  occasion- 
ed by  the  return  of  the  waggoner,  who  had  been  sent  after 
a  load  of  tobacco,  and  who  had  brought  them  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  periodicals  and  popular  works.  When  I  entered, 
Aristotle  was  writing  a  review  of  Stewart.  "  'Pon  my 
word,  this  fellow  is  under  a  total  misapprehension  in  regard 
to  my  Logic,"  said  he  ;  "  but,  by  Jupiter — by  the  waters  of 
the  Styx,  I  will  use  him  up  in  the  next  number  of  the  Lon- 
don Quarterly  !"  Plato  was  busily  engaged  in  writing  for 
the  Dial,  which  lay  open  before  him,  and  which  he  looked 
at  occasionally  with  evident  satisfaction.  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  were  reading  from  the  same  volume  of  Bancroft, 
and  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  conversing  upon  Web- 
ster's Speeches,  which  they  had  just  received;  while  Soc- 
rates was  absorbed  in  reading  Cousin's  Philosophy.  Ly- 
curgus  was  reading  articles  in  the  Post  and  Atlas  upon  the 
United  States  Bank  and  the  Veto.  "Faith,"  said  he,  "I 
believe  John  Tyler  is  right  after  all.  These  Banks  are  vil- 
lainous concerns  :  we  did  not  have  one  at  Sparta,  and  they 
don't  need  one  there."  Homer  was  engaged  in  revising 
the  Iliad  according  to  the  rules  of  "  Crosby's  Greek  Gram- 
mar." As  I  advanced,  Quintilian  rose  to  meet  me,  with  a 
copy  of  the  '  Dartmouth'  in  his  hand,  and  assured  me  that 
he   felt   very  much  interested   in   its  prosperity,   and  had 
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thought  of  writing  for  it  himself,  but  was  very  glad  to  see 
that  his  son  had  contributed  to  the  contents  of  the  last  num- 
ber. I  enjoyed  the  conversation  of  this  learned  club  until 
the  clock  struck  one,  and  they  all  rose  to  retire,  when  I  was 
pressed  with  eager  inquiries,  when  the  next  number  of  our 
periodical  would  be  out,  and  urgent  solicitations  to  send  a 
copy  to  them  as  soon  as  it  was  issued  ;  and  promising  to  do 
so,  I  commenced  my  journey  to  this  upper  world.  My 
guide  accompanied  me  to  the  gates  again,  and  bidding  him 
good  bye,  I  hurried  back,  and  arrived  just  in  season  for  the 
appearance  of  this  article  in  the  third  number  of  the  Dart- 
mouth. And  if  this  account  of  my  visit  be  favorably  receiv- 
ed, and  its  suggestions  duly  regarded,  when  I  visit  Jupiter, 
upon  his  return  to  Olympus,  the  world  shall  hear  from  me 
again.  But  if  not,  I  shall  "take  up  my  connection"  in  dis- 
gust, and  retire  to  private  life  in  the  Elysian  fields. 
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"  Multumin  parvo." 
A  void  to  fill  nonentity  with. 

Plague  take  the  Printer  ! ! ! !  He  has  fixed  his  types  so  far  apart 
that  he  has  almost  crowded  us  out  of  our  Editorial  Sanctum.  And 
then  there's  that  fellow  that  staid  so  long  in  Hades— pity  he  hadn't 
staid  a  Utile  longer  !  —  his  visit  is  almost  as  bad  as  his  father's 
catabasis  to  Avernus — we  remember  reading  it  when  we  were  school- 
boys. Jupiter,  how  we  wished  old  Charon  had  drowned  him  in  the 
Styx  !  And  we  wish  this  young  sprig  of  Mythology  back  to  Hades. 
—No,  perhaps  the  old  man's  influence  would  gain  him  a  seat  among 
the  blessed  instead  of  sending  him  to  serve  an  everlasting  appren- 
ticeship at  Vulcan's  bellows.  The  ungrateful  wretch  !!  We  offered 
him  a  place  in  our  book  to  write  his  name  upon  the  roll  of  immorality, 
and  he  had  run  on  like  the  asymptote  of  an  hyperbola  and  inflicted 
upon  us  a  little  eternity.  Pol !  if  we  should  ever  hear  of  his  visiting 
Pluto  again,  we  will  pray  Jupiter  never  to  let  him  see  the  light  of 
this  upper  world.     We  do  not  want  a  large  place  in    this  world,  but 
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'tis  too  bad  to  be  denied  the  smallest  point  in  space  to  write  our  sur- 
name— us— upon.  But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  our  trouble. 
Why,  no  longer  ago  than  our  last  meeting,  when  we  had  finished — 
nye,  finished— our  business,  and  were  faint  through  excess  of  bodily 
and  mental  exertion,  and  so  exhausted  from  the  afflatus  of  the  glow- 
ing spirit  of  Literature,  that  when  we  rose  to  depart  we  found  our- 
selves siezed  with  a  strange  inability  to  walk  'passibus  acquis.'  (Our 
enemies  say  that  we  are  accustomed  to  become  so  frc.m  deep  potations 
of  Ardent  spirit,  but  don't  believe  them,  it  is  a  malicious  falsehood  for 
we  are  all  Washingtonians.)  And  Paricord  generously  offered  to  try 
and  procure  some  refreshments  for  us  and  at  his  own  expense  too,  for 
our  Editorial  purse  was  as  vacant  as  our  alimentary  apparatus.  Accor- 
dingly he  wen  out  promising  to  return  shortly.  After  waiting  for 
his  return  until  we  could  endure  it  no  longer  and  making  a  desperate 
effort,  we  sallied  forth  to  find  him,  when,  Dii  avertite  !  we  found  him 
stretched  beneath  the  shade  of  a  maple,  and  in  reply  to  our  exclama- 
tions of  vengeance  upon  the  midnight  assassin,  he  told  us  that  he  had 
been  prostrated  by  collision  with  a  moon-beam  and  had  crawled 
thither  to  save  himself  from  utter  annihilation.  And  again  when  we 
had  been  apothegmatizing  for  a  full  fortnight  to  find  expressions 
wherewith  to  glorify  and  illustrate  our  names  and  to  shadow  iorth  our 

dignity  and  worth 0,  ye  Powers  !  the  devil  stands  grinning 

at  our  back,  screaming,  "copy,  sirs,  copy,  can't  wait  for  another  line" 
— there,  take  it  and  avaunt,  thou  bawling  miscreant — thou  imp  of 
imps — thou  child  of thy  father ihou 
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At  the  recent  examination  of  the  Medical  Class  before  the  Delegates 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society,  thirteen  young  gentlemen 
received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  Of  the  eighty  Students  who  have  at- 
tended the  Lectures  the  past  term,  38  were  from  New  Hampshire,  21 
from  Vermont,  12  from  Massachusetts,  4  from  Maine,  3  from  New 
York,  1  from  Illinois,  and  1  from  Canada. 


The  Winter  Term  of  the  College,  will  commence  on  the  7th  of 
January.  The  Text  books  for  the  term  will  be  Campbell's  Rhetoric, 
Schlegel's  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature,  Cousin's  Psy- 
chology, Alison  on  Taste,  Xenophon's  Cyropedia,  and  Ovid.  The 
Instructors  will  be  Professors  Hadduck,  Brown  and  Chase,  and  Tutor 
Abbott. 
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EDMUND  BURKE. 

NUMBER   ONE. 

There  have  lived  a  few  men  whom  the  world  is  never 
weary  of  admiring.  Of  these,  unquestionably,  Edmund 
Burke  is  one.  By  universal  consent  he  holds  the  first 
place  among  Modern  Orators.  Of  the  Ancients,  Demos- 
thenes alone  is  considered  his  superior,  and,  in  many  im- 
portant respects,  he  excels  even  Demosthenes.  Such  a  man 
it  is  worth  while  carefully  to  consider — to  Ascertain;  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  appropriate  the  sources  of  his  intellectual 
excellence. 

Mr.  Burke  was  the  son  of  an  Attorney  of  Dublin,  and 
was  born  in  that  city  in  1730.  He  entered  Dublin  Uni- 
versity in  1744,  and  graduated  in  1749.  A  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance of  his  early  history  is  the  fact  that  he  offered 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  Logic  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow.  His  biographers  speculate  somewhat  on 
the  probable  result,  had  he  been  elected.  Prior  concludes, 
as  most  would  do,  no  doubt,  that  his  services  as  a  states- 
man could  hardly  have  been  compensated  by  any  exertions 
as  a  metaphysician. 

This  period  of  his  life,  like  every  other,  was  marked  by 
almost  incredible  industry.     Himself  writing  many  years 
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after  in  defence  of  Ins  pension3  says  of  it,  ':  that  then  in 
the  vigor  of  his  manhood,  his  constitution  sunk  under  his 
labors  ;"  and  again,  "that  he  had  earned  his  pension  before 

he  set  foot  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel."  That  "  vice  of  men 
of  business,  a  degenerate  and  inglorious  sloth,"  was  no 
acquaintance  of  his.  "  The  very  first  session  I  entered 
Parliament,"  says  he,  "  I  had  occasion  to  analyze  the  for- 
eign, commercial  and  political  relations  of  Great  Britain." 
Such  was  the  education  of  a  Statesman.  Of  the  mean 
detraction  and  low  cabal  of  the  mere  politition,  he  knew 
nothing.  Of  the  latter  faculty,  he  has  somewhere  very 
significantly  said  that  "  he  had  never,  in  a  single  instance, 
seen  it  united  with  a  capacity  for  sound  and  manly  policy." 
In  1765  he  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Wendover, 
a  borough  once  represented  by  the  illustrious  Hampden. 
His  first  reported  speech  is  in  1765,  upon  an  address  to  the 
King.  It  was  in  opposition,  and  was  a  labored  account  of 
ministerial  errors.  It  was  received  with  much  favor,  and 
was  soon  followed  by  others,  having  the  air  of  a  successful 
debut.  At  this  time  Fox  sat  upon  the  ministerial  benches, 
and  Burke  held  the  first  rank  in  the  opposition.  Not  long 
after  Fox  joined  the  opposition,  and  soon  assumed  the  lead 
which  he  maintained  till  his  death.  In  the  comparison 
often  made  between  Fox  and  Burke,  a  distinction  more 
fanciful  than  just  is  usually  madebetween  the  orator  and  the 
debator.  It  is  well  known  that  Burke  was  considered  a  te- 
dius  speaker,  and  often  harangued  the  empty  benches,  while 
Fox  was  always  heard  with  attention.  Yet  the  speeches 
of  Burke,  as  they  are  published  in  his  works,  are  of  such 
transcendant  excellence,  that  to  account  for  the  alleged  fact 
that  they  were  not  heard  with  attention,  we  are  obliged  to 
suppose  that  the  qualities  for  pleasing  a  popular  assembly 
and  those  for  commanding  a  lasting  fame,  are  considerably 
different.     And   indeed  these   speeches   were   heard    with 
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profound  attention.  In  his  ordinary  efforts  he  was  heard 
with  less  attention  than  Fox.  Fox  seized  always  upon 
the  great  points  of  the  argument  and  disposed  of  them 
without  digression.  With  Burke  nothing  was  so  common 
as  an  episode.  He  excelled  in  drawing  characters,  and 
often  exercised  this  talent  with  little  advantage  to  his  argu- 
ment. He  delighted  in  the  enunciation,  of  general  princi- 
ples, while  their  application  was  often  somewhat  remote. 
In  his  more  elaborate  efforts,  when  he  had  prepared  himself, 
as  he  did  on  great  questions,  with  the  utmost  care,  these 
faults  were' forgotten.  To  speak  more  truly,  they  were  so 
exquisitely  adapted  to  the  argument,that  they  were  no  longer 
faults  but  virtues.  In  his  ordinary  efforts,  when,  in  the 
words  of  Goldsmith,  "  He  went  on  refining,  while  the 
house  thot  of  dining,"  these  faults  were  less  endurable  and 
often  brought  on  him  the  displeasure  of  the  House.  How- 
ever, there  is  another  reason  for  the  comparative  indiffer- 
ence with  which  he  was  often  treated,  not  quite  so  honor- 
able to  human  nature.  Burke  was  an  Irishman  and  of 
obscure  parentage.  Fox,  an  Englishman  and  belonging  to 
the  highest  ranks  of  the  aristocracy.  To  him  the  House, 
which  was  made  up,  in  a  great  part,  of  such  as  he,  felt 
respect  to  be  naturally  due,  while  whatever  attention  and 
respect  was  given  to  Burke,  was  given  by  constraint.  This 
feeling  annoyed  him  all  his  life.  "  At  every  step  of  my 
progress,"  he  says,  "  (for  at  every  step  was  I  traversed  and 
opposed,)  I  was  obliged  to  show  my  passport ;  " — which 
passport,  altho'  the  greatest  abilities  of  the  nation,  was  not 
always  regarded  as  sufficient.  This  feeling  was  more  par- 
ticularly shown  after  Pitt's  triumph  over  the  Coalition. 
On  many  occasions  he  could  hardly  obtain  a  hearing, — 
while  Fox,  although  politically  as  obnoxious,  was  always 
heard  with  attention.  It  is  grateful  to  observe  that  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  then  a  young  man  and  just  beginning  to  be 
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known,  although  a  strong  personal  and  political  friend  of 
Pitt,  never  failed  to  render  to  this  great  man  the  respect  so 
justly  his  due. 

About  the  time  Mr.  Burke  entered  Parliament,  American 
Affairs  became  the  subject  of  attention.  In  the  debates 
upon  this  question  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  Happy  it 
was  for  our  liberties  that  his  hand  was  not  upon  the  helm 
of  State.  Had  his  moderate  counsels  borne  sway  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  much  longer  we  might  have  remained 
a  dependency  of  Britain.  The  sum  of  his  arguments  on 
American  Affairs  (and  this  reasoning  is  a  key  to  a  great 
part  of  his  opinions,)  was,  without  inquiry  into  the  ab- 
stract justice  of  it,  to  leave  matters  in  their  former  course, 
with  which  the  Colonies  had  been  satisfied.  "  Leave 
the  Americans,"  he  says,  "  as  they  anciently  stood,  and 
these  distinctions  born  of  our  unhappy  contest  will  die 
along  with  it.  Be  content  to  bind  them  by  laws  of  trade — 
you  have  always  done  so.  Do  not  burden  them  with  taxes 
— you  were  not  used  to  do  so  from  the  beginning."  His 
two  great  speeches  on  American  Affairs  are  justly  esteemed 
among  the  noblest  monuments  of  his  eloquence.  Certain- 
ly, nothing  in  modern  oratory,  except  some  of  his  own 
subsequent  productions,  can  at  all  compare  with  them.  The 
greatest  efforts  of  his  contemporaries  seem  as  nothing  beside 
them.  Those  of  Fox  upon  the  same  subject  appear  like 
mere  rambling  popular  harangues  in  which  it  is  hard  to 
see  anything  which  very  many  of  our  own  orators  might 
not  equal.  But  these  are,  not  in  exageration  but  in  truth, 
gigantic  efforts,  and  appal  ordinary  minds  with  a  sense  of 
their  own  inequality.  To  his  fondness  for  digression,  or 
rather  to  his  power,  a  power  given  to  a  few — of  digressing 
without  injury  to  his  argument,  we  are  indebted  for  those 
exquisite  pictures  of  Chatham,  Townshend  and  Grenville, 
which  now,  when  the  men  themselves  are  mouldered  into 
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dust,  possess  almost  their  original  interest.  In  these  too  is 
found  that  striking  picture  of  the  enterprise  and  industry 
of  our  forefathers — a  view  which  made,  in  the  heart  of  the 
orator,  "all  the  pride  of  power  sink,  and  all  presumption  in 
the  wisdom  of  human  contrivance  melt  and  die  within 
him." 

In  his  labored  efforts  Burke  was  chaste  and  dignified, 
but  in  his  less  finished  speeches  there  is  often  a  strong  vein 
of  coarseness.  In  truth,  neatness,  an  inferior  but  captivat- 
ing grace  of  expression,  was  none  of  his.  In  this  he  was 
excelled  by  many,  especially  by  Pitt,  in  whom  it  was  the 
most  noticeable  trait.  The  following  extract  from  one  of 
his  speeches  on  American  Affairs,  in  answer  to  Lord  North, 
sounds  much  like  one  of  our  own  Congressional  orators 
speaking  "for  Buncombe.  "  "  The  noble  Lord  who  spoke 
last,  after  extending  his  right  leg  a  full  yard  before  his  left, 
rolling  his  flaming  eyes,  and  moving  his  ponderous  frame, 
has,  at  length,  opened  his  mouth.  After  these  portents  I 
expected  something  still  more  awful  and  tremendous.  But 
when  I  expected  the  powers  of  destruction  to  cry  '  havoc 
and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war,'  an  overblown  bladder  has 
burst  and  nobody  has  been  hurt  by  the  crack."  A  signifi- 
cant but  rather  coarse  expressien,  of  which  Senator  Benton 
has  received  the  glory,  belongs,  it  seems,  to  Mr.  Burke, 
who  said,  in  speaking  of  some  measure,  that  "  he  did'nt 
care  three  skips  of  a  louse  for  it." 

His  great  efforts,  as  they  appear  in  his  works,  afford 
a  very  inadequate  picture  of  his  ordinary  speeches. — 
These  were  finished  in  the  fullest  sense.  Commonly, 
none  were  more  slipshod  and  immethodical.  He  ram- 
bled from  one  measure  to  another  without  restraint,  and 
indulged  himself  in  an  unmeasured  liberty  of  anecdote  and 
illustration.  From  this  cause  it  happened  that  very  many 
of  his  speeches  are  not  reported,  it  being  merely  said  that 
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Mr.  B.  concluded  a  long  speech  by  this  or  that  remark.  If 
Canning  was  the  most  refined  in  his  wit,  Burke  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  liberal  of  it.  A  very  tolerable  collection 
of  jests  might  be  made  from  his  speeches  alone.  When  he 
was  in  good  humor,  and  the  House  was  disposed  to  hear 
him,  he  kept  it  in  a  continual  roar.  His  wit,  although  not 
always  the  most  delicate,  was  often  pointed  and  severe. 
In  a  debate  upon  the  American  war  he  said  "  that  in 
looking  over  the  papers  upon  the  table,  he  saw  noted  the 
sum  of  £100,000  as  paid  to  the  Indians,  for  which  great 
sum  he  found  only  25  women  and  children  butchered. 
Surely  we  had  overpaid  these  good  allies  of  ours,  or  had 
estimated  the  women  and  children  very  high  !"  Defend- 
ing some  point  of  his  conduct,  he  said  the  complaints 
against  him  reminded  him  of  a  certain  Irish  gentleman, 
who  finding  his  wife  too  deeply  engaged  in  the  follies  of 
London,  carried  her  away  to  his  castle  in  Ireland.  Of  this 
her  female  friends  loudly  complained.  To  which  the  Hi- 
bernian replied  that  he  thought  himself  rather  hardly  used, 
for  if  he  had  run  away  with  another  man's  wife  he  would 
have  been  much  applauded,  whereas,  now  that  he  had  run 
away  with  his  own,  he  was  roundly  abused. 

Nothing  more  forcibly  shews  the  vast  range  of  his  read- 
ing than  his  quotations  which  were  drawn  from  all  sources 
and  all  times.  The  leading  orators  of  Parliament  then,  as 
now,  were  good  classical  scholars,  and  ready  in  quotation. 
Fox,  despite  his  dissipated  habits,  cultivated  the  Latin  poets 
with  assiduity  and  quoted  them  with  felicity.  So  also 
with  Windham  and  Sheridan.  With  Burke  as  with  the 
others,  Horace  was  the  favorite  among  the  Latin  poets. 
Among  the  English,  Shakspeare,  Spencer  and  Milton. 
Hardly  any  one  of  his  considerable  speeches  but  has  a  quo- 
tation from  some  one  of  these.  So  full  was  his  memory 
that  the  difficulty  with  him  seemed  to  be  to  repress,  rather 
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than  to  find  quotations.  Accordingly,  some  of  his  extem- 
pore speeches,  made  when  he  was  excited,  are  literally 
stuffed  with  them.  His  quotations  are  not  always  as  ap- 
posite as  those  of  other  orators,  who  indulged  in  them 
less  frequently ;  but  it  would  seem  difficult  to  find  an  in- 
stance of  more  beautiful  and  perfect  appropriation  than  in 
this  from  his  essay  entitled  the  "  State  of  the  Nation,"  used 
in  reference  to  certain  evil  prognostications.  "  Some  ravens 
have  always,  indeed,  croaked  out  this  kind  of  a  song. 
They  have  a  malignant  pleasure  in  presaging  evil  when 
they  are  not  employed  in  doing  it.  They  are  miserable 
and  disappointed  at  every  instance  of  the  public  prosperity. 
They  overlook  us  like  the  malevolent  being  of  the  poet, 

"  Tritonida  conspieit  arcem 
Ingeniis,  opibusque  et  festa  pace  virentem  : 
Vixque  tenet  lacrymas  quia  nil  lacrymabile  cernit." 

To  his  love  of  quotation  we  are  indebted  for  the  preser- 
vation of  a  morceau  of  our  own  early  poetry,  which  else  in 
the  inundation  of  verses  in  these  later  times  might  have 
been  entirely  forgotten. 

"  Strong  men  of  Boston,  make  no  long  orations,  bow,  wow,  wow  ; 
Strong  men  of  Boston,  make  no  long  potations,  bow,  wow,  wow." 

The  first  injunction  has  never  been  at  all  regarded,  and 
probably  never  will  be.  Of  the  potations — we  have  hope 
(thanks  to  the  labors  of  Hawkins,)  that  the  "  Strong  men 
of  Boston,"  will  abstain  not  only  from  long  potations,  but 
from  any  potations  at  all. 

After  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  the  Ministry  had  no 
longer  the  hardihood  or  power  to  persist  in  the  American 
War.  They  resigned,  and  the  Rockingham  party,  of 
which  Mr.  Burke  was  a  member,  came  into  power,  much 
against  the  inclinations  of  the  King,  who  resolved  to  get 
rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible,  —  a  resolution  which  he 
faithfully  kept.  In  the  new  Ministry  Mr.  Burke  held  the 
place   of  Paymaster   of  the  Forces,  —  an  office   of  great 
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emolument,  but  which  did  not  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the 
Cabinet.  Under  this  minstry  he  succeeded  in  carrying 
through  his  great  measure  for  Economical  Reform.  He 
had  originally  introduced  it  under  the  ministry  of  Lord 
North,  and  supported  it  with  one  of  his  most  powerful 
speeches.  It  was  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  rejected.  A 
minister  who  could  squander  £100,000,000  in  a  most 
reckless  war,  would  hardly  trouble  himself  about  the  sav- 
ing of  few  thousands.  By  this  measure,  as  it  finally  passed, 
£80,000  a  year  was  saved  to  the  country.  Of  this,  near 
£40,000  was  saved  by  reforms  in  Mr.  Burke's  own  of- 
fice, which  sum  had  before  been  the  private  emolument  of 
the  Paymaster.  He  was  not  rich,  but  was  somewhat  em- 
barrassed. The  perquisites  of  the  office,  even  for  the  short 
time  he  held  it  would  have  been  a  material  relief.  Yet 
without  hesitation,  he  resigned  them.  The  pecuniary  sac- 
rifice, great  as  it  was,  was  inferior  to  the  mental  toil  endur- 
ed in  accomplishing  the  Reform.  So  great  were  the  diffi- 
culties, that  his  indomitable  industry  was  hardly  sufficient 
to  overcome  them.  To  these  great  sacrifices  he  proudly 
and  triumphantly  alludes  in  answer  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford's attack  upon  his  pension, 

Upon  the  death  of  Lord  Rockingham  the  king  commit- 
ted the  government  into  the  hand  of  Lord  Shelburne. 
With  this  nobleman,  who  was  generally  accused  of  an  in- 
triguing Jesuitical  turn,  Burke  and  Fox  being  on  ill  terms, 
they  resigned  their  places.  A  period  of  great  confusion 
ensued,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  celebrated  coalition 
between  the  party  of  Pox  and  that  of  Lord  North.  As 
this  latter  nobleman  had  been  denounced  for  years  as 
guilty  of  every  crime  by  the  very  men  who  now  coal- 
esced with  him,  the  union  was  received  with  general 
disapprobation. 

For  many  years  the  affairs  and   abuses   of  India   had 
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occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament.  To  this  subject  the 
thoughts  of  the  new  ministry  were  immediately  given.  In 
no  long  time  they  brought  in  the  celebrated  India  bill. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  the  production  of  Burke.  By  its  pro- 
visions the  government  of  India  was,  in  effect,  taken  away 
from  the  Company  and  given  to  Parliament.  This  bold 
and  sweeping  measure  excited  general  consternation.  With 
English  notions  of  the  sacredness  of  Charters  and  of  vest- 
ed rights,  this  is  not  surprising.  To  an  unprejudiced  eye 
this  measure  seems  as  just  as  bold.  If  it  were  proper  that 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people  of  India  should  be  in 
English  hands  at  all,  it  would  appear  that  the  great  coun- 
cil of  the  Nation,  rather  than  a  company  of  merchants, 
should  hold  the  trust.  Of  this  bill  Mr.  Burke  was  the  prin- 
cipal supporter.  His  speeches  in  its  defence  are  among  his 
master  pieces.  Among  the  other  aspersions  which  were 
heaped  upon  Mr.  Burke,  one  was  that  he  was  deficient  in 
the  power  of  argument.  Whether  proceeding  from  that 
singular  disposition  which  delights  in  point  rather  than  truth, 
or  from  that  reluctance  of  human  nature  to  give  credit  for  too 
much,  nothing  can  be  more  untrue.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  is  that  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  course  of  the 
argument  as  ordinary  men  are  obliged  to  do.  In  any  proper 
sense,  all  his  great  speeches  are  models  of  argument.  Soar- 
ing high,  his  eye  takes  in  the  whole  field  of  the  argument 
and  nothing  essential  is  omitted.  In  these  speeches  the 
great  truth  upon  which  this  measure  depended  was  exhib- 
ited and  illustrated  with  wonderful  force.  "  What  securi- 
ty is  there,"  said  the  opponents  of  this  measure,  "  that  all 
the  charters  in  the  Empire  will  not  be  taken  away  as  this 
is?"  "Not  any,"  was  the  reply  of  Mr.  Burke,  "if  like  this 
they  have  been  perverted  to  wrong  and  injustice."  Doubt- 
less, the  solemn  concession  of  any  powers  from  the  commu- 
nity to  any  of  its  members,  should  never  be  reached  with- 
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out  the  greatest  caution  and  the  most  unquestioned  necessi- 
ty, but  that  the  power  exists  and  may  be  exercised  is  unde- 
niable. In  these  speeches,  while  the  silly  tattle  about  the 
inviolability  of  charters  is  swept  away  by  his  profound 
reasoning,  every  thing  necessary  to  give  men  confidence  in 
the  acts  of  their  Legislature  is  left  unharmed. 

The  narrow  mind  of  George  III.  was  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating so  bold  a  measure.  By  his  personal  influence  he 
succeeded  in  defeating  it  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  im- 
mediately dismissing  his  ministers,  gave  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment into  the  hands  of  William  Pitt  the  younger.  Af- 
ter a  brief  struggle  Pitt  appealed  to  the  people  and  in  the 
New  Parliament  he  possessed  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  policy  of  the  bill  has  been  much  doubted  by  the 
Whigs  themselves.  Whatever  it  was,  Mr.  Burke  never  ceas- 
ed to  look  upon  his  part  in  it  but  with  pride.  In  a  debate, 
sometime  after,  in  which  allusion  was  sneeringly  made  to 
this  measure,  he  breaks  out  in  this  eloquent  strain.  "  O  il- 
lustrious disgrace  !  O  victorious  defeat !  May  your  me- 
morial be  fresh  and  new  to  the  latest  generation.  May  the 
day  of  that  generous  conflict  be  stamped  in  characters  nev- 
er to  be  cancelled  or  worn  out  from  the  book  of  time.  Let 
no  man  hear  of  us,  who  shall  not  hear  that  in  a  struggle 
against  the  intrigue  of  Courts  and  the  perfidious  levity  of 
the  multitude,  we  fell  in  the  cause  of  honor,  in  the  cause 
of  our  country,  in  the  cause  of  human  nature  itself.  My 
poor  share  in  the  support  of  that  great  measure  no  man 
shall  ravish  from  me.  It  shall  be  safely  lodged  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  my  heart,  never,  never  to  be  torn  from  thence  but 
with  those  holds  that  grapple  it  to  life." 

Mr.  Burke,  during  the  last  Parliament  of  Lord  North's  admin- 
istration, had  been  returned  from  Bristol,  one  of  the  first  con- 
stituencies of  the  empire.  This  honor  his  great  abilities  and 
integrity  alone,  unaided  by  other  influence,  had  procured  him. 
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Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  again  offered  himself. 
It  had  been  his  ill  fortune,  however,  by  his  conscientious 
adherence  to  principle,  deeply  to  offend  his  constituents,  and 
he  was  rejected.  For  some  centuries,  Ireland  had  labored 
under  the  most  oppressive  commercial  restrictions,  intended 
to  operate  to  the  benefit  of  England,  but  which,  by  the 
curse  upon  selfishness  wrought  into  the  nature  of  things, 
had  resulted  to  the  injury  of  both.  Lord  North,  frightened 
into  justice  by  the  imposing  aspect  of  the  Irish  Volunteers, 
proposed  the  repeal  of  these  restrictions  in  part.  This  just 
and  liberal  measure  Mr.  Burke  warmly  supported.  His 
constituents,  with  that  narrowness  of  view  which  often  ar- 
rogates to  itself  the  extreme  of  wisdom,  confidently  pre- 
dicted their  total  ruin  if  it  passed.  They  demanded  of 
their  representative  to  oppose  it.  Without  hesitation,  how- 
ever, he  took  his  ground  in  its  support  and  maintained  it  to 
the  end,  in  full  view  of  the  consequences  which  actually 
ensued. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  but  a  public  man  to  appreciate  the 
extent  of  this  sacrifice.  To  give  up  a  most  numerous  and 
weighty  constituency,  which  gave  even  to  his  talent  addi- 
tional consequence,  for  a  private  borough  which  only  his 
talents  could  dignify,  and  encounter,  as  he  did,  the  sneers 
of  his  enemies  upon  his  defeat,  was  an  act,  for  frail  human- 
ity, of  most  exalted  cast.  It  is  this  stern  regard  to  the 
right,  at  whatever  hazard,  that  gives  eloquence  a  charm 
which  no  refinements  of  the  rhetorician  can  ever  reach. 
It  is  evident  honesty  of  purpose,  and  a  greatness  of  soul 
to  despise  the  motives  of  common  men,  alone,  that  can 
make  the  most  exquisite  combination  of  words,  more  than 
sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal.  Nowhere,  not  even 
in  his  devouring  invectives  against  Hastings,  is  Burke  so 
truly  eloquent,  as  in  his  speeches  to  the  people  of  Bristol. 
Whatever  struggles  it  may  have  cost  him,  and  great  they 
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must  have  been,  he  has  based  himself  firmly  upon  the  truth 
and  the  right,  and  bids  defiance  to  the  event.  He  comes 
not,  as  ordinary  politicians,  to  make  his  peace  by  mean  eva- 
sions, but  "  with  the  plain  consciousness  of  an  honest  ser- 
vant in  the  equity  of  a  candid  and  discerning  master.'"  Al- 
though purchased  by  no  common  anguish  of  spirit,  those 
hours,  in  which  he  stood  up  before  his  constituents  and 
calmly  foresaw  his  defeat,  were,  no  doubt,  the  proudest  of 
his  life.  The  high  principle  which  regulated  his  actions  is 
fully  enunciated  in  this  extract.  ':I  deceive  myself  most 
grossly,  if  I  had  not  rather  pass  my  life  hidden  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  deepest  obscurity,  than  to  be  placed  on  the 
most  splendid  throne  of  the  universe,  tantalized  with  a  de- 
nial of  all  which  can  make  the  greatest  situation  any  other 
than  the  greatest  curse." 

The  conclusion  is  worthy  of  such  a  man  and  such  a 
speech.  No  man  could  have  spoken  it  whose  heart  was  not 
the  abode  of  a  good  conscience,  whose  labors  had  not  been 
the  greatest,  and  whose  exertion  had  not  been  with  no 
selfish  end,  but  for  the  genernl  good.  The  tongue  of  the 
mere  intriguer,  or  of  the  great  but  selfish  statesman,  would 
have  withered  and  dropped  out  in  its  utterance.  "  And 
now,  gentlemen,  when  I  come,  as  it  were,  to  make  up  my 
account  with  you,  let  me  take  to  myself  some  degree  of 
honest  pride  on  the  nature  of  the  charges,  which  are  prefer- 
red against  me.  I  do  not  stand  here  before  you,  accused  of 
venality  or  of  neglect  of  duty.  It  is  not  alleged,  that  I 
have  ever,  in  a  single  instance,  sacrificed  the  slightest  of 
your  interests  to  my  ambition  or  my  fortune.  It  is  not 
said,  that,  to  gratify  any  anger  or  passion  of  my  own  or  of 
my  party,  I  have  had  a  share  in  wronging  any  description 
of  men,  or  any  one  man  in  any  description.  No.  The 
charges  against  me  are  all  of  one  kind,  that  I  have  pushed 
the  principles  of  general   justice  and  benevolence  too  far — 
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farther  than  a  cautious  policy  would  warrant,  and  farther 
than  the  opinions  of  many  would  go  along  with  me.  In 
every  circumstance  which  may  happen  through  life,  in  pain, 
in  sorrow,  in  affliction  and  in  distress,  I  will  call  to  mind 
this  accusation  and  be  comforted."  If  for  all  his  labors,  and 
all  his  vexations,  he  had  received  no  other  compensation 
than  the  moral  power  of  speaking  such  as  this,  abundant 
would  have  been  his  reward  ! 

It  would  be  a  desecration  of  the  speech  to  consider  it  as 
a  defence  of  himself,  as  such  defences  may  usually  be  con- 
sidered. It  was  a  defence  of  great  principles  with  which 
he  had  involved  himself,  and  with  which  he  chose  to  fall — 
a  fall  which  has  resulted  in  strengthening  them,  and  in  pla- 
cing him  upon  a  pedestal  so  lofty,  that  not  his  own  country 
only,  but  the  whole  world  beholds  him.  Whenever  hence- 
forward, in  any  nation  or  any  clime,  a  man  struggling  with 
good  intent  in  a  good  cause  shall  begin  to  be  overborne  and 
discouraged,  he  will  look  to  him  and  be  refreshed. 

Somebody  asked  Dr.  Johnson  whether  Burke  resembled 
Demosthenes.  "  No,  said  he,  he  resembles  Edmund  Burke.  " 
Never  anywhere  does  he  more  resemble  himself  than  in  these 
illustrious  efforts.  They  are  full  of  sentiments  so  exalted 
and  sublime,  that  in  reading  them  none  would  dispute  the 
panegyric  of  a  member  of  our  own  Congress,  (Mr.  Marshall 
of  Ky. )  that  his  was  the  noblest  intellect  God  ever  made. 
Fully  to  appreciate  them,  they  must  be  read  in  their  con- 
nection, but  even  when  torn  from  it  their  beauty  is  hardly 
obscured.  "  The  poorest  being  that  crawls  on  earth,  says 
he,  contending  to  save  itself  from  injustice  and  oppression,  is 
an  object  high  and  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man;" 
a  truth  not  always  offered  even  in  this  land  of  liberty.  Again 
he  says,  "  Indeed,  Sir,  England  and  Ireland  may  flourish 
together.  The  world  is  large  enough  for  us  both.  Let  it 
be  our  care  not  to  make  ourselves  too  little  for  it."     A  care 
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which,  having  had  little  regard  with  the  mass  of  States- 
men, seems  to  make  so  large  a  world  a  very  inappropriate 
residence  for  their  little  souls.  Here  is  a  thought  which 
might  claim  attention  from  some  who  are  very  much  in 
favor  of  a  gradual  method  of  doing  right.  "  In  doing 
good  we  arc  generally  cold  and  languid,  and,  of  all 
things,  afraid  of  being  too  much  in  the  right."  Here  is  an- 
other which  places  the  proper  stigma  upon  that  spirit,  through 
which,  upon  slight  occasions  of  difference,  selfish  politicians 
would  seek  to  array  against  each  other  great  bodies  of  citi- 
zens and  brethren.  "  This  way  of  proscribing  the  people 
by  denominations  and  general  descriptions  is  nothing  bet- 
ter at  bottom  than  the  miserable  device  of  an  ungenerous 
ambition,  which  would  fain  hold  the  sacred  trust  of  power 
without  any  of  the  energies  which  give  title  to  it,  a  receipt 
of  policy  made  up  of  a  detestable  compound  of  malice,  cow- 
ardice and  sloth."  Upon  his  defeat  in  Bristol,  Mr.  Burke 
was  returned  from  Malton  in  Berkshire,  for  which  borough 
he  was  returned  as  long  as  he  remained  in  Parliament. 

For  many  years  Mr.  B.  had  given  to  Indian  Affairs  his 
most  assiduous  attention.  The  time  had  now  come  when  all 
this  knowledge  and  all  his  talents  were  to  be  brought  into 
requisition.  The  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  event  of  modern  history.  Looking  truly 
at  its  object  and  results,  Jena  Austerlitz  and  Waterloo  pale 
before  it.  It  has  inseparably  connected  the  name  of  Burke 
with  humanity  and  justice.  His  other  labors  have  an  Eng- 
lish aspect.  In  this  his  motto  must  have  been,  "lama 
man,  and  nothing  that  concerns  men  is  foreign  to  me."  It 
was  a  "circumnavigation  of  Charity"  which  embraced  a 
whole  continent  in  its  designs;  a  "voyage  of  discovery 
which  traversed  the  whole  earth,  not  to  survey  the  sumptu- 
ousness  of  palaces,  but  to  take  the  guage  and  dimensions  of 
misery,  depression  and  contempt."     A  labor  of  love  which 
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sought  to  defend  from  wrong  and  oppression,  "  a  people  sep- 
arated by  the  material  bonds  and  barriers  of  nature,"  but 
united,  to  him,  at  least,  by  the  bonds  of  a  compassionate  and 
godlike  regard. 

Sir  Elijah  Impey  was  first  attacked  for  his  judicial  mur- 
der of  Nuncomar,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  so  elo- 
quently given  in  Maccaulay's  well  known  article  on  Warren 
Hastings.  The  course  of  Pitt  upon  this  accusation  gives 
too  much  color  to  the  suggestion  of  Maccaulay,  that  in  con- 
senting to  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  he  was  actuated 
by  a  mean  desire  to  get  rid  of  his  rivalry  in  the  Cabinet.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  put  a  plausible  appearance  upon  the  ac- 
cusations against  Hastings,  but  that  against  Impey  was  irre- 
fragably  proved.  It  was  an  act  of  evident  and  unmixed  in- 
iquity. To  the  conclusive  arguments  on  this  point,  Pitt  re- 
plied only  by  a  few  ridiculous  subterfuges.  He  enjoyed  the 
whole  support  of  the  India  influence,  and  he  could  not  afford 
to  risk  it  by  any  scrupulous  notions  of  justice. 

In  one  of  the  incidental  debates  upon  this  point,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis, of  whom  Maccaulay  speaks  as  the  probable  author  of  Ju- 
nius, very  happily  describes  a  great  feature  of  Mr.  Burke's 
character.  "It  is  the  well  known  character  of  my 
Right  Hon.  friend,  that  he  does  nothing  by  halves.  He 
maybe  right,  or  he  may  be  wrong,  but  he  is  always  in  earnest. 
There  is  nothing  like  double-dealing  in  him.  Whenever 
he  takes  part,  he  goes  the  full  length  of  his  opinions.  You 
know  the  worst  or  the  best  of  him." 

For  a  general  account  of  the  impeachment,  reference  must 
be  had  to  Maccaulay.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  follow  in  the 
path  which  he  has  trodden.  It  suffices  to  say  that  it  was 
not  directly  successful.  After  a  trial  of  twenty  years  Hast- 
ings was  acquitted.  Of  the  guilt  of  Hastings,  it  is  hard  to 
speak.  That  he  was  the  agent  of  incalculable  calamity  is 
indisputable.     Whether  all  the  people  of  England  were  not 
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involved  with  him  is  questionable.  To  any  accusation,  lie 
might  make  the  reply  of  Lord  North  when  he  was  threaten- 
ed with  impeachment  as  the  author  of  the  infamous  Ameri- 
can war.  "  Impeach  all  England,"  said  he,  "  they  bade  me 
do  it."  And  so  they  did.  So  might  Hastings  answer.  His 
actions  were  not  done  in  a  corner.  However,  the  impeach- 
ment was  not.  in  truth,  so  much  the  impeachment  of  Hast- 
ings, as  of  the  India  management  throughout.  The  tribun- 
al, before  whom  it  was  conducted,  was  the  public  at  large. 
If  it  were  not  for  one  circumstance,  the  opinion  of  Burke 
himself  might  be  considered  as  decisive.  He  was  the  only 
man  that  had  thoroughly  investigated  the  charges,  and  was 
originally  free  from  bias.  Indeed,  he  was  at  one  time  accus- 
ed of  partiality  to  him.  An  unfortunate  and  very  marked 
failing,  however,  makes  his  opinion  much  less  valuable.  No 
sooner  was  he  fairly  embarked  in  hostility  to  any  man,  than 
he  began  to  exhibit  a  spirit  of  virulence  and  great  bitterness. 
Towards  Lord  North,  as  the  author  of  a  most  ruinous  war, 
this  was  not  strange,  nor  towards  Pitt,  whose  meanness  so 
strongly  provoked  it.  But  when,  afterwards,  we  find  Fox 
and  Erskine,  his  earliest  and  fastest,  friends,  experiencing 
even  a  greater  measure,  we  are  compelled  to  think  this  in- 
firmity a  grievous  blemish.  His  treatment  of  Erskine  strong- 
ly illustrates  this.  They  had  been  on  terms  of  great  friend- 
ship. In  this  impeachment,  however,  Erskine  acted  against 
him,  having  moved  an  abatement  of  the  impeachment,  on 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  For  this,  Burke  never  for- 
gave him,  but  assailed  him  on  all  occasions  and,  often,  very 
unfairly.  He  never  spared  the  law.  In  a  debate  many 
years  before,  he  had  said  that  it  was  a  profession  "  which 
was  not  apt,  except  in  persons  very  happily  born,  to  liberal- 
ize the  mind."  Now,  this  general  expression  was  changed 
into  a  savage  sarcasm.  "  They  (the  lawyers)  could  not 
venture,"  he    said,  "  without  the  concurring  testimony  of 
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many  generations,  to  assert  that  the  sun  shone  at  noon-day. 
They  were  the  last  voice  that  conveyed  to  us  the  feeble  echo 
of  distant  ages  ;  the  faithful  guardians  of  the  treasured  wis- 
dom of  all  the  old  women  of  antiquity." 

The  difficulty  of  deciding  upon  the  guilt  of  Hastings 
arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  such  vast  transactions  should  be  carried  on  for 
for  so  many  years,  without  involving  the  whole  community 
in  guilt.  Although  Hastings  was  not  formally  condemned, 
the  actual  results  of  the  prosecution  were  hardly  the  less 
answered.  The  corruptions  of  the  Indian  Government  were 
laid  bare.  Public  attention  was  forcibly  directed  to  these 
great  abuses,  and  the  remedies,  to  a  good  degree,  soon  follow- 
ed. Since  that  time,  the  Governors  of  India  have  been 
men  of  high  character.  And  it  is  certain  that,  as  at  present 
administered,  the  English  Government  is  vastly  superior  to 
the  old  native  governments,  which  were  mere  engines  of  the 
most  insatiable  rapacity. 

During  the  whole  impeachment,  Burke  was  the  Ajax,  on 
whose  shoulders  the  vast  weight  rested.  Fox  and  Sheridan, 
men  of  dissipated  habits,  were  very  ready  at  making  bril- 
liant speeches  to  a  brilliant  audience,  but  very  unready  for 
the  collation  and  examination  of  the  mass  of  documents  used 
in  sustaining  the  charges.  This  task  was  performed  almost 
exclusively  by  Burke.  His  writings  and  speeches  upon  this 
subject  alone  would  make  a  library  of  themselves.  When 
the  public  were  wearied,  he  still  persevered  in  spite  of  every 
discouragement. 

With  the  acquittal  of  Mr.  Hastings  ceased  the  parliamen- 
tary labors  of  Mr  Burke.  The  last  time  he  ever  spoke  in 
Parliament  was  in  1775.  It  was  upon  a  motion  that  the 
thanks  of  the  House  be  presented  to  the  managers  of  the 
impeachment.  Upon  this  motion  he  spoke  very  briefly. 
He  then  immediately  retired  to  private  life.     It  was  fitting 
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that  the  labors  of  his  life  should  close  with  their  greatest  la- 
bor. It  was  a  noble  conclusion  that  this  voice,  so  long  lift- 
ed up  for  humanity  and  justice,  should  make  its  last  utter- 
ance in  behalf  of  the  "  laws,  rights  and  liberties  of  all  the 
people  of  India."  Well  might  he  exclaim,  as  upon  the  de- 
feat of  his  India  Bill,  "  O  illustrious  disgrace  !  O  victorious 
defeat !  If  fortune  shall  be  as  powerful  over  fame  as  she  has 
been  prevalent  over  virtue,  at  least,  this  is  beyond  her  juris- 
diction." The  memory  of  his  vast  labors,  of  his  magnifi- 
cent eloquence  and  the  conviction  of  his  high  benevolence, 
shall  not  be  torn  from  the  universal  heart  of  mankind  "but 
with  those  holds  that  grapple  it  to  life."  C. 


THE  CONQUEROR'S  RETURN. 

Mark  !  There's  a  floating-  music  in  the  air  ; 

So  soft  and  faint,  it  seems  the  mellow  voice 
Of  some  far  lute,  that,  like  the  words  of  prayer, 
Steals  on  the  enchanted  spirit.     We  rejoice 
Alike  in  Nature's  music  and  our  own. 
The  faint,  hoarse  murmur  of  the  ocean-wave 
Hath  no  less  charm  than  hath  the  trumpet's  tone, 
Which  sounds  the  martial  signal  for  the  brave, 

And  guides  him,  in  his  march  of  glory,  to  the  grave- 
But  hark !     The  winds  come  burdened  with  that  tone 
Once  more,  and  plainlier  waft  it  to  the  ear; 
Some  full-blown  note  hath  traveled  forth  alone, 
And  on  the  cradling  winds  hath  floated  here. 
So  does  the  flower,  unconscious  of  its  wealth, 
Dispense  its  purfume  on  the  passing  air, 
And  we,  though  strangers,  by  another's  stealth, 
Thus  gather  here  the  flower  that  blossoms  there, 
Nor  make  the  beauteous  mine  less  fertile  or  less  fair. 

But  hark  !     Another  and  a  louder  peal 
Rides  past  upon  the  breeze.     Deep  are  its  tones, 
And  o'er  the  soul  with  magic  meaning  steals. 
'Tis  like  the  wailing  wind,  that  nightly  moans 
Its  dismal  requiem  o'er  the  wrapt  domain 
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Of  man.     Or^'tis,  perchance,  the  starless  tomb 
Which  speaks,  whose  fettered  tenant  strives  in  vain 
To  break  the  damp  embrace  of  death  j  the  gloom 
And  silence  of  the  grave  are  man's  relentless  doom. 

But  see  !  they  come !     A  field  of  moving  forms, 
A  forest  of  vitality,  whose  bright 
And  golden  foliage  glitters  like  the  swarms 
Of  Heaven  in  drapery  of  night. 
And  there  is  music  too,  whose  magic  swell 
Comes  like  the  breathings  of  the  festal  night, 
When  youthful  hearts  beat  high,  and  friends,  met  well, 
Pass  round  the  jovial  glass  till  morning  light, 
Dreaming  that  sky  is  never  dimmed  which  now  is  bright. 

And  now  the  glorious  host  comes  near;  those  proud 
And  stirring  tones,  the  deep-voiced,  rolling  drum, 
The  screaming  fife,  and  bugle  wild  and  loud 
Seem  to  have  closed  their  battle  chant,  and  hum, 
Exultingly,  the  hymn  of  triumph  now. 
And  lo  !  before  that  briliant  band  moves  one 
Of  noblest  mein ;  the  laurel  shades  his  brow, 
His  armor  glances  in  the  setting  sun, 
And  dying  flowers  do  honor  to  the  Chief  who  won.        S. 


TALES  OF  THE  NIGHT  WATCH. 

NUMBER   ONE. 

WHERE    THE    SCENE    IS   LAID. — LONG   YARNS    AND   SHORT. — THE    YANKEE 

EXPEDIENT. 

"  There  is  in  the  seaman's  life  something  adventurous,  which  wins  and  delights  us. 
The  continued  transition  from  calm  to  storm,  the  rapid  change  of  land  and  skies, 
keep  the  imagination  of  the  navigator  awake." — Chateaueriand. 

The  good  ship  Briscoe  had  been  twelve  days  out  of  port 
and  was  now  heading  to  the  S.  S.  E.,  for  St.  Helena.  Not, 
indeed,  to  visit  Bonaparte's  burial  place,  that  would  be  the 
last  destination  of  a  yankee  vessel,  but  to  hail  it  as  an  old 
land-mark  in  the  voyage  of  Canton.  The  usual  precur- 
sors of  a  New  England  winter  had  already  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  neighborhood  of  Salem,  before  the  ship's 
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company  had  taken  leave  of  this  old  acquaintance,  and 
many  others  whom  they  left  behind  with  more  regret.  It 
was  on  a  fine  morning  in  November,  bright  with  the  sun 
and  sparkling  frost,  that  Mr.  C.  and  partner,  the  owners, 
had  walked  down  to  the  East  India  wharf  to  shake  hands 
with  the  captain,  and  left  him  with  a  most  ardent  and  dis- 
interested wish  for  his  success  and  a  prosperous  vo\ 
The  mates  were  served  to  a  fashionable  "good  morning/"  by 
half  a  dozen  genteel  looking  young  gentlemen,  with  cane 
and  whiskers,  who  cracked  a  few  jokes,  laughed  prodigious- 
ly and  then  walked  away  aim  in  arm.  The  seamen,  who 
were  not  already  on  board,  assisted  in  raising  their  "  dun- 
nage" over  the  side,  and  receiving  from  a  brother  tar,  Jack's 
most  affectionate  farewell,  a  stout  shake  of  the  hand,  with 
"  here's  good  luck  to  you,  old  shipmate,  blast  your  eyes, 
take  care  o'  yourself,"  sprang  into  the  rigging  to  loose  the 
sails.  The  ship  had  moved  slowly  out  of  the  harbor,  sail 
after  sail  had  been  filled  away  in  its  place,  and  soon,  as  the 
breeze  became  more  fresh,  the  shores  of  Boston  bay  began 
to  grow  dim  and  blue  in  the  distance,  and  sunk  lower  and 
lower,  until  nothing  but  cape  Ann  was  in  sight,  raising  its 
light  above  the  horizon  to  look  after  as  long  as  possible, 
when  that  too,  at  the  close  of  twilight,  disappeared  last  in 
the  bosom  of  the  water  and  left  them  to  chart  and  compass. 
The  wind  had  continued  fair  and  fresh,  all  misgivings  as 
to  the  fortune  and  vicissitudes  of  a  two-year's  voyage  had 
been  forgotten,  pea-jackets  had  served  their  part  of  the 
way  to  China  and  been  laid  aside,  and,  more  than  all,  the 
new  crew  had  made  acquaintance  with  the  officers  and  the 
ship,  and  got  their  "  sea-legs"  on.  All  this  had  been  ac- 
complished in  twelve  days,  and  the  Briscoe  East -India-man, 
with  the  highest  sail  set  on  her  lofty  masts,  was  just  pass- 
ing the  tropic,  nodding  and  bowing  with  all  the  dignity  of 
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a  gentleman  usher.  Nothing  could  be  more  pleasant  than 
sailing  with  the  fair  trade  breeze,  over  a  smooth  sea,  with 
clear  days  and  bright  nights,  and  the  bland  temperature  of 
the  warm  latitudes.  But  such  are  halcyon  days  to  the  sail- 
or, and  there  are  others,  black  and  tempestuous,  and  fre- 
quent enough  to  out-number  them  thrice. 

The  decks  had  been  cleared  up  after  the  day's  work,  and 
half  a  score  of  sun  burnt  seamen  were  lounging  about  the 
windlass,  some  making  "  turk's  heads"  and  "true  lover's" 
knots  for  their  own  amusement,  others  humming  a  frag- 
ment of  "the  pots  and  the  pints,"  "  the  soldier  bold  and 
brave,"  or  some  other  favorite  old  song,  and  a  few  were 
watching  the  fading  red  in  the  western  sky,  or  the  phos- 
phorescence of  the  ocean  as  it  glistened  on  the  caps  of  the 
small  waves  and  covered  the  sea  with  silver  spangles,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach. 

"  What  would  you  give  to  be  alongside  India  wharf  to 
night  ?"  said  Jim  Marlin  to  Joe  Harvy,  an  old  man-of-war's 
man  who  had  spent  the  better  part  of  his  days  in  the  ser- 
vice. 

"  Give  ?  "  replied  Joe,  "  I'd  give  myself  away  to  the  first 
West-India  brig  that  sailed,  if  I  could  not  get  off  better, 
and  you  would  not  catch  me  on  that  coast  again,  till  the 
ice  thawed  out."  "I  have  faced  snow  storms  enough," 
continued  Joe,  "just  let  me  get  out  of  the  cold  weather, 
that's  all.  I  sailed  from  England  one  winter  about  this  time, 
and  the  rascally  captain  kept  sailing  right  no'th,  no'th,  un- 
til he  got  where  it  was  so  cold,  by  the  great  sheet  anchor! 
if  the  words  wouldn't  freeze  as  they  came  out  of  your 
mouth." 

'  What  could  you  do  ?'  said  Jim,  greatly  animated  by  the 
interesting  narative. 
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'  Do  ?'  replied  Joe,  '  what  could  we  do  when  we  had  to 
cut  up  our  hot  coffee  and  brandy  with  a  hatchet  ?  Still,  it 
was  all  nothing  to  working  up  Boston  bay  in  the  teeth  of  a 
nor- wester  in  December.'  'Ah!  here's  Bob,' continued  he, 
as  a  short  man  in  a  red  shirt,  duck  breeches,  and  blue  cap, 
came  rolling  along  from  the  helm  where  he  had  just  finish- 
ed his  two  hours.  ll  say  Bob,  give  us  a  yarn.' 

'  O  !  an'  to  be  sure,'  said  Bob,  with  a  strong  Scotch  brogue, 
1  if  you  will  follow  suit.' 

'  Shiver  my  timbers,  if  I  don't,'  replied  Joe. 

Bob  rolled  his  quid  and  began.  i  Once  there  were  a  cou- 
ple of  Irishmen  who  went  out  for  to  hunt  rabbits.  Present- 
ly, when  they  had  gone  a  short  way,  one  of  them  hove  in 
sight  of  a  large  flock  of  the  animals,  and  thinking  if  both 
fired  at  once,  before  the  beasts  scattered,  they  should  have 
a  great  shot,  he  turned  to  his  companion  and  sung  out, 
'cuniculis,'  l  cuniculis.'  The  companion  run  up,  and  the 
rabbits  run  off,  and  the  amazed  Irishman  exclaimed  in  his 
disappointment,  '  an'  fath,  who  could  have  thought  the  cra- 
tures  understood  latin.' 

"  If  you  must  have  a  yarn,"  said  Joe,  somewhat  chagrin- 
ed at  his  bargain,  "well.  Once  there  was  a  yankee  in  a 
company  of  Englishmen,  jolly  chaps,  all  merry  with  a  stiff 
salute  of  champagne  and  cogniac,  and  nothing  would  do 
but  the  yankee  must  give  a  song.  "  No,  certainly,  I  cannot 
sing,  I  am  no  singer  at  all,"  said  he.  "A  song,  a  song," 
shouted  the  Englishmen,  "  must  have  a  song,  will  have  a 
song,  knew  he  could  sing."  "  I  should  rather  hear  some 
one  else,  gentlemen,  I  can't  recollect  any  that  you  would 
like."  "  O  yes,  anything,  anything,  certainly  should  like 
it."  The  yankee  fell  into  a  brown  study  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  told  his  friends,  that  the  only  one  he  could  call  to 
mind  was  rather  long,  and  he  feared  they  would  be  impa- 
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tient.  "  No,  no,  hear  it,  hear  it,"  came  from  all  sides.  The 
yankee  hemmed  twice  and  then  began, 

"John  Dai  ling,  John  Darling-,  he  was  a  fine  man, 

And  a  very  fine  man  was  he, 
John  Darling-,  John  Darling,  he  had  a  fine  son, 

Tom  Darling,  Tom  Darling,  Tom  Dar ling," 

Performing  an  exquisite  shake  on  the  last  Darling.  "  How 
do  you  like  it  ?"  said  he.  "  Excellent,  go  on,  go  on."  The 
yankee  repeats  the  same  verse,  and  then  repeats  it  again, 
each  louder  than  the  last,  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
wonder  of  his  hearers,  and  he  had  a  voice  like  seven  trum- 
pets. "Let  us  have  the  next  verse,"  said  the  company. 
"  They  are  all  alike,"  replied  the  singer,  "  John  Darling, 
John  Darling,"  and  on  he  went.  At  the  next  pause  some 
asked  how  long  it  was.  "  Only  a  hundred  verses,"  said  the 
brave  singer,  '  John  Darling,  John  Darling,'  and  the  engage- 
ment was  fulfilled  as  far  as  the  eighteenth,  when  he  ven- 
tured to  suggest  a  postponement  of  the  remainder,  if  there 
was  no  objection. 

'  That  makes  me  think  of  a  yankee  Captain  I  sailed  with 
up  the  straits,'  said  Jim  Marlin.  1 1  had  just  got  into  Liv- 
erpool from  South  America,  and  finding  an  old  mess-mate 
there  about  to  go  up  the  Mediterranean,  I  shipped  with  him 
in  the  bark  Tonquin  for  Marseilles.  She  was  an  old  ves- 
sel, sailed  fast,  and  had  on  board  at  that  time  a  valuable  car- 
go of  assorted  goods  and  specie.  We  had  fine  weather  for 
three  or  four  days,  but  before  we  got  out  of  the  bay  of  Bis- 
cay, a  heavy  blow  came  on  from  the  south-east.  The  gale 
increased  till  a  man  could  hardly  look  to  wind'ard,  still 
the  yankee  Captain  was  in  such  haste  to  get  up  to  Gibraltar, 
that  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  take  in  sail,  and  kept  the  ship  on 
her  course,  close-hauled,  right  in  the  wind's  eye,  and  the 
sea  running  mountains  all  the  time,  and  the  spray  flying 
high  as  the  mast-head  and  coming  down  continually,  smash, 
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smash  on  the  deck,  fore  and  aft.     After  we  had  weal  I 
it  eight  hours,    'can't  stand  this  any  longer/  said  th<   I 
tain,  'she  will  jump  her  masts  out  of  her  ;  Ave  must  lay  to.1 
We  hove  to,  under  a  close-reefed  main-top-sail,  and  lay  roll- 
ing in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  broad  side  to  the  wind,  three 
days  before  it  slacked  an  inch.     Never  did  poor  fellows  have 
a  harder  ride  than  that.     One  yellow  faced  chap,  who 
made  a  long  visit  to  his  country  friends,  before  we  sai 
and  got  all  the  salt  soaked  out  of  him,  was  fairly  sea-sick  and 
kept  himself  below.     As  soon  as   the  wind  begun  to  mod- 
erate we  hauled  up  on  our  course  and  made  sail.     A  man, 
who  had  gone  up  to  loose  the  top-gallant-sail,  sung  out  from 
aloft,    "Sail    ho!"   "Where    away?"  inquired   the  mate. 
"  To  wind'ard,   sir,"  came  down  a  voice  that  we  could  just 
hear  above  the  dashing  of  the  water,  as  the  bark  began  to 
make  furious  head-way.     "  What  craft  ?"    "  Can't  tell,  sir," 
came  down  still   more  faintly.     "  Come,  bear  a  hand  there, 
loose   that    sail,"   roared  the  mate  through  his  hands,  and 
then  walked  aft  to  look  at   the   binacle,  and  after  directing 
the  man  at  the  helm  to  keep  close  to  wind'ard,  paced  the 
quarter  deck  watching  the  sails.     No  farther  notice  was  ta- 
ken of  the  strange  sail,  until  the  cook  had  mustered  up  and 
started  his  fire  in  the  galley,  when  it  came  in  sight  above 
the  horizon.     "  Sail  ho  !  "  shouted  the    cook.     But  when 
this  piece  of  news  received  no  other  attention   than  an  ex- 
clamation of   "  Pshaw  Doctor,"  from  the  mate,  the  black 
cook  went  on  by  himself.     "  Dandy  looking  craft  dat,"  said 
he.  "  Hope  she  wont  tink  to  walk  along  side  de  Tonquin  ; 
she  sartain  wont  wait  for  him."     "What  fellow  dat  on  de 
beam,  Steward  ?"   "  O  !  it's  only  a  little  West  India  trader, 
bound  out,"  carelessly  replied  that  dignitary,  who  had  just 
come  up  from  the  cabin  with  a  large  market  basket  dangling 
at  his  arm.     He  continued  clearing   up   the  decks  and  at 
work  on  the  rigging  that  had  been  chafed  in  the  gale,  and 
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the  strange  sail,  which  now  appeared  to  be  a  small  topsail 
schooner  with  raking  masts,  seemed  to  luff,  now  and  then, 
as  if  wishing  to  keep  to  wind'ard.  The  mate  eyed  her 
sharply  for  a  short  time,  and  then  stepped  down  the  compan- 
ion way  and  spoke  to  the  captain.  Immediately  the  cap- 
tain came  up  with  his  glass  and  after  taking  a  long  look, 
adjusted  it  anew  with  great  impatience  and  continued  the 
observation  five  minutes  longer.  "  That's  a  suspicious  look- 
ing vessel,"  said  he,  handing  the  glass  to  the  mate.  "A 
small  crew  about  her  deck,  sir,"  said  the  mate,  "  perhaps 
she  is  in  distress  and  wants  to  speak  us,  but  then  she  is  un- 
der light  sail  and  don't  seem  to  be  in  haste."  The  captain 
gave  orders  to  keep  the  ship  off  to  the  south-west,  and  went 
below. 

The  wind  and  the  stranger  were  now  brought  round  on 
the  quarter,  and  the  Tonquin  began  to  take  up  her  line  of 
march  in  quick  time.  "  What  in  the  devil  does  that  fellow 
want  of  us,"  said  the  mate,  as  he  saw  the  stranger  wear 
round  on  the  same  course  and  come  down  in  the  chase, 
hand  over  hand. 

The  steward  was  ordered  to  call  the  captain,  and  when 
he  came  up  the  second  time,  seeing  that  the  little  vessel  had 
shortened  her  distance,  he  gave  orders  to  set  more  sail. 
"  There  goes  the  Spanish  flag  ;  that's  an  ugly  customer," 
said  he,  "  and  we  have  not  a  single  gun  on  board  the  ship. 
Oar  only  hope  is  to  set  all  sail,  and  leave  him  astern  if  we 
can."  "  Lay  aloft  there,"  shouted  the  mate  in  desperate 
earnest,  "  loose  the  royals, — get  out  the  stun'sails, — fit 
the  guy  ropes, — ride  out  the  booms  on  the  weather  yard- 
arms, — bear  a  hand,  men,  bear  a  hand, — hell !  there  goes 
that  boom  overboard  upon  the  run, — never  mind  the  boom; 
on  to  the  mainyard, — now  hoist  away."  Every  yard  of 
canvass  was  soon  spread  to  the  stiff  breeze,  the  masts  quiv- 
ered and  bent  as  if  they  would  not  stand  a  minute,  and  the 
19 
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old  bark  tore  on  like  mad.  The  stranger  vessel  begun  to 
fall  off  in  pursuit,  when  the  reefs  were  shaken  out  of  her 
topsails  and  all  the  light  sails  set.  She  now  gained  on  us 
fast,  but  the  bark  was  doing  her  Lest,  fourteen  knots,  go- 
ing large  ;  there  was  no  help  for  us,  not  a  rusty  gun  or  a 
boarding  pike,  nothing  but  a  pair  of  small  pocket  pistols  in 
the  ship.  We  almost  envied  the  sick  chap's  long  cadaver- 
ous visage,  whom  the  steward  was  just  then  leading  from 
the  forecastle  into  the  cabin,  in  hope  that  it  might  shield 
us  from  the  knife.  But  it  was  no  use,  the  bloody  pirate 
dashed  on  nearer  and  nearer  every  minute.  He  would  be 
alongside  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  The  mate  and  the 
crew  looked  at  each  other  and  then  at  the  pirate,  who  now 
showed  a  swarthy  crowd  of  men  on  his  deck.  Not  a  syl- 
lable was  uttered,  and  the  ship  rushed  on  her  way,  like  a 
race  horse.  The  captain  was  in  the  cabin,  and  the  black 
cook  worked  away  at  the  galley  with  a  diligence  and  de- 
votion to  his  business,  he  had  never  shown  before. 

The  pirate  was  now  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  when  he 
luffed,  presenting  his  broadside  for  a  minute,  and  his  sails 
shivered  in  the  wind.  A  cloud  of  white  smoke  burst  up 
suddenly  from  the  middle  of  his  deck  and  was  followed  by 
the  heavy  report  of  a  thirty-two  pounder.  The  ball 
struck  just  ahead  of  us,  and  threw  the  spray  high  in  the  air, 
as  it  rebounded  from  the  surface.  "  Back  the  topsails," 
shouted  our  captain,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  Avere  pitching 
slowly  and  heavily  broadside  to  the  wind.  The  pirate  bore 
down  within  hailing  distance,  when  his  sails  were  backed, 
and  the  little  vessel  lay  tossing  and  curvetting  like  an  im- 
patient steed.  A  speaking  trumpet  immediately  appeared 
above  the  taffrail,  and  a  strange,  hoarse  sentence  came  ring- 
ing over  the  water.  No  one  understood  it ;  no  answer  was 
returned.  Then  another  which  seemed  to  be  in  French  ; 
still  no  answer  was  given.     A  boat  was  lowered  from  the 
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pirate  and  manned  with  twelve  men,  which  pulled  immedi- 
ately towards  us,  and  dropping  under  the  lee  of  the  bark, 
three  dark,  whiskered  fellows  sprang  upon  the  deck,  armed 
with  pistols  and  knife. 

"  Le  capitaine,"  shouted  the  foremost  in  a  fierce  voice. 
Our  captain  stood  forward,  and,  touching  his  hat,  asked 
what  he  wished,  "Where  from  dis  vessel  ?"  shouted  the 
pirate,  in  bad  English.  "From  the  West  Indies,"  was  the 
reply.  "  Wot  you  cargo  ?  "  continued  he  in  the  same  loud 
tone.  The  captain  beconed  towards  the  cabin,  and  led 
the  way,  to  present  the  invoice.  The  pirate  unfolded  the 
paper  handed  him,  and  commenced  stammering  out  its  con- 
tents, in  the  same  tremendous  pitch  as  before  ;  "  De  bark — 
Tonquin-from — Barbadoes-bound-to-Trieste-wid-lading- 
ob  tar-and"-when  his  eyes  happened  to  fall  upon  the  sick 
man  with  his  long  sallow  visage  peering  out  from  a  berth, 
beneath  a  white  bandage  and  flannel  frock,  and  made  still 
more  ghastly,  if  possible,  by  the  dim  rays  that  came  down 
the  sky-light.  The  pirate  looked  at  him,  then  at  the  array 
of  cups  and  phials  that  were  paraded  round  the  medicine 
chest,  and  turning  to  the  captain,  "  what  dis  man  sick  ?  " 
said  he.  "  Yellow  fever,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  captain 
pointed  to  three  or  four  neighboring  berths  where  the  signs 
of  a  suffering  occupant,  showing  themselves,  indicated  the 
fearful  extent  of  the  dreadful  malady.  The  pirate  sprang 
to  the  deck  like  lightning,  and  raising  a  yell,  more  earnest 
and  fiendlike  than  ever,  his  two  companions,  who  had  until 
now  remained  there  like  statues,  jumped  into  their  boat,  and 
he  nearly  tumbled  after  them.  As  soon  as  the  pirate  had 
regained  his  own  deck,  the  yards  of  the  little  clipper  were 
braced,  and,  standing  for  the  coast  of  France  with  all  sail 
set,  in  three  hours  was  out  of  sight."  Santa. 
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"  NIL  HUMANI  ALIENUM  PUTA," 

"  Art  thou  a  statesman,  in  the  van 

Of  public  business  trained  and  bred  ? 

First  learn  to  love  one  living  man ; 

Then  may'st  thou  think  upon  the  dead." — Wordsworth. 

O,  come  not,  in  thy  coldness,  here, 

To  waste  life's  golden  sands  away, 
And  strain  upon  the  dust,  the  tear 

That  never  fell  for  living  clay. 

Thy  mind,  like  ocean's  stretch  immense, 

May  in  its  restless  bosom  hold, 
As  ocean  holds  its  continents, 

Systems  and  schemes  of  worth  untold. 

Thy  swift-winged  thought,  like  light,  may  dart 

Through  all  the  depths  of  civil  lore 3 
Thy  wisdom  guide,  with  matchless  art, 

The  state  when  stormy  factions  roar. 

Yet  thou  hast  bowed  the  votive   knee, 

To  honor, — phantom  of  an  hour, — 
And  paid,  in  vile  idolatry, 

Thy  homage  at  the  shrine  of  power. 

The  public  weal,  that  good   supreme, 
Hath  been'thy  boast  in  peace  and  war  ; 

But  'tis  to  thee  an  empty  dream — 
Glory  hath  been  thy  guiding  star  ! 

And  thou,  with  hope's  fair  visions  filled, 
Hast  gazed  so  long  on  its  cold  glare, — 

Thy  heart  is  sere,  thy  soul  is  chilled, 
No  love  for  God  or  man  is  there. 

Kingdoms  and  slates  have  been  to  thee 
But  fields  of  fame, — ambition's  slave  !— 

Then  come  not  here  in  mockery, 
To  sigh  upon  a  Poet's  grave. 
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TRIAL  BY  JURY. 

"Tanta  eos  poena  afficiamus,  quanta  aequitas  patitur." — Cicero. 

The  progress  of  free  principles  is  commensurate  with  the 
comparative  security  of  individual  rights.  It  is  the  great 
object  of  every  well  constituted  government,  to  protect  the 
persons  and  property  of  its  citizens.  In  an  absolute  monar- 
chy, where  the  will  of  the  monarch  is  law,  there  is  no  se- 
curity of  life  or  estate  ;  the  destiny  of  both  hangs  upon  the 
caprice  of  the  despot.  The  man  who  basks  to-day  in  the 
smiles  of  the  king,  may  to-morrow  sigh  in  the  dungeon. 
Individual  affluence  and  penury  will  succeed  each  other,  as 
regal  favor  waxes  and  wanes.  But  in  constitutional  govern- 
ments it  is  otherwise  ;  the  rights  of  the  citizen  are  secure  in 
proportion  as  the  government  is  perfected.  The  forfeit  of 
any  prerogative  cannot  subject  the  agent  to  any  penalty, 
without  due  legal  process.  Among  the  most  enlightened 
nations,  this  "  process"  implies  that  he  shall  be  tried  by 
sworn  men  of  his  own  rank.  The  trial  by  jury  is  regarded 
by  every  enlightened  Englishman,  as  the  strongest  bul- 
wark of  English  liberty.  "  It  is,"  says  Sir  John  Hawkes, 
"the  first  born  of  our  English  freedoms."  The  origin  of 
trial  by  jury  is  matter  of  dispute.  No  one  can  tell  the  pre- 
cise time  or  place  of  its  birth.  Blackstone  says  "  it  seems 
to  have  been  co-eval  with  the  first  civil  governments  of 
England."  Doubtless,  most  of  the  essential  elements  of  the 
British  constitution  existed,  centuries  prior  to  its  formation, 
in  the  woods  of  Germany.  Yet  they  existed  in  an  unform- 
ed state.  The  progress  of  civilization  developed  and  matur- 
ed the  pre-existing  characteristics  of  the  race.  The  Ger- 
man government  was  essentially  popular ;  and  many  of  its 
early  customs,  matured  by  age  and  improved  by  experience, 
have  become  the   boast  and  glory  of  all  Christendom.     A 
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writer  in  the  Democratic  Review  of  1839,  in  his  zeal  to  find 
the  perfection  of  representative  government  in  ancient  Sax- 
ony, says,  "  The  passionate  attachment  to  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  ever  evinced  by  the  Anglo  Saxon  race,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  successors 
swept  away  nearly  all  the  constitutional  liberties  of  this 
people ;  but  their  dearest  institution  could  not  be  extirpa- 
ted." This  remark  is  probably  true,  as  far  it  relates  to  the 
predominating  characteristics  of  that  people, — their  attach- 
ment to  popular  government ;  but  when  he  speaks  of  the 
institution  of  trial  by  jury,  as  known  in  its  modern  form, 
prior  to  the  Norman  conquest,  he  goes  farther  than  history 
will  sustain  him.  Though  William  the  Conqueror  doubt- 
less verged  from  the  existing  democratic  spirit,  to  that  of  aris- 
tocracy, still,  "  it  is  in  his  reign,"  saysCrabbe,  in  his  history 
of  English  law,  "  that  we  read,  for  the  first  time,  of  twelve 
men,  sworn  to  speak  the  truth  on  any  particular  matter." 
And  the  opinion  of  this  author  is,  that  this  institution  is  more 
in  accordance  with  Norman,  than  Saxon  usages.  The  au- 
thor of  the  article  before  alluded  to,  also  states,  that  in  Sax- 
on tribunals,  "  jurymen  were  the  sole  judges  for  trying  a 
cause,  while  the  justices  on  the  bench  were  mere  assistants, 
to  declare  the  law,  but  not  to  interpret  it."  This  remark  is 
at  variance  with  history  on  this  point.  Oden  or  Woden, 
the  god  of  the  Germans,  had  twelve  judges,  who  heard  and 
determined  causes  ;  but  these  were  appointed  by  the  court, 
and  were  only  the  assistants  of  one  supreme  judge.  This, 
too,  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  old  German  character,  as 
pictured  by  Tacitus ;  in  every  enterprise  they  had  their 
chief  towards  whom  they  conducted  themselves  most 
loyally. 

The  next  stage  of  advancement  in  this  institution,  was 
the  choosing  of  these  associate  judges  by  the  parties,  at  first, 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  litigants,  that  they  might  be 
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familiar  with  all  the  facts  ;  afterwards,  strangers  were  chos- 
en, because  neighbors  were  found  to  be  prejudiced.  This 
process  resembled  a  modern  court  of  arbitration,  rather  than 
a  trial  by  jury.  Mention  is  made  of  jury  trials  in  England, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Saxon  King,  Ethelred  ;  the  duty 
of  this  jury  corresponded  to  that  of  our  grand  jury.  Twelve 
thanes,  with  a  sheriff  at  their  head,  were  required  to  inves- 
tigate all  the  facts  respecting  offenders,  and  to  report,  under 
oath,  to  the  Kings'  court,  the  result  of  their  inquiries.  Their 
office  was  only  to  accuse,  not  to  try  the  criminal.  In  those 
rude  ages,  causes  were  very  frequently  decided  by  "  ordeal." 
This  was  the  infliction  of  various  tortures,  from  which  if 
the  individuals  escaped  unharmed,  they  were  considered  in- 
nocent ;  otherwise,  guilty.  We  have  reason  to  conclude, 
that  this  was  the  most  prevalent  mode  of  deciding  causes  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  Saxon  Government.  This  was 
consonant  with  the  superstitions  of  the  race.  They  saw 
the  action  of  Deity  in  all  the  concerns  of  life,  and  this  trial 
was  considered  a  direct  appeal  to  Heaven  for  justice. 

The  next  mode  of  trial  was  by  "battel,"  or  in  the  more 
fashionable  parlance  of  modern  civilization,  by  duel.  This 
being  only  a  secondary  form  of  trial  by  "  ordeal,"  resulted, 
doubtless,  from  their  well  known  love  of  martial  exercises. 
For  this  legacy  let  our  modern  honorable  men  remember, 
with  unfeigned  gratitude,  that  they  are  indebted  to  one  of  the 
most  obnoxious  features  of  Saxon  barbarism.  As  light  broke 
in,  these  barbarous  usages  disappeared.  And  twelve  "good 
men  and  true"  were  appointed  to  accuse,  or  in  modern  dic- 
tion, "to  bring  in  a  bill"  against  those  who  had  committed 
offences  "  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  state."  They 
were  now  required  by  the  judge,  to  determine  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  party  accused.  Thus  originated  the 
"petit  jury."  As  early  as  the  reign  of  King  John,  this, 
custom  had  become  common  law. 
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"  In  the  Magna  Charta,"  says  Blackstone,  "  it  is  more 
than  once  insisted  on,  as  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  but 
especially  in  chapter  29,  that  no  freeman  shall  be  hurt,  ei- 
ther in  his  person  or  property  ;  nisi  per  legale  judicium  pa- 
rium  suorum,  vel  per  legem  terrae."  The  privilege  is 
couched  in  almost  the  same  words  with  those  of  the  Em- 
peror Conrad,  200  years  before  ;  "  Nemo  beneficium  suum 
perdat,  nisi  secundum  consuetudinem  antecessorum  nos- 
trorum,  et  per  judicium  parium  suorum." 

From  the    days   of  King   John   till  now,  the    trial    by 
Jury   has   never    been  suspended    or   abrogated.     It  has 
ever  maintained  a  supremacy   in  the  English  courts,  and 
is  regarded  as  the   glory  of   England's   boasted   constitu- 
tion.    The  principal  guarantees  of  this  invaluable  institu- 
tion are  the  following.      1.  It  combines  the  wisdom  of  sev- 
eral competent  judges.     2.  It  insures  the  greatest  degree  of 
impartiality  to  the  parties  concerned.     3.  It  combines  the 
candor  and  reflection  of  individual  decisions,  with  the  ag- 
gregate of  popular  wisdom.     4.  It  demands  of  the  execu- 
tors of  justice,   a  belief  in  moral   accountability,    and   a 
pledge  of  action  consonant  with  that  belief.     Some  of  our 
modern  enthusiasts  in  democracy   have   argued  that   the 
whole  history  of  "  statutory  enactment"  in  England,  from 
the  Norman  conquest  to  the  present  time,  has  been  "  a  con- 
tinued series  of  limitations  and  usurpations  on  the  province 
of  trial  by  jury.     It  is  said,  there  has  not  been  so   simple, 
so  equitable  administration  since  the  old   Saxon   "'common 
law."     The  simplicity  of  their  institutions  cannot  be  styled 
a  virtue,  for  it  is  characteristic,   and  necessarily  so,  of  all 
barbarous  nations.     As  civilization  advances,  legal  wants, 
in  common  with  all  other  wants,  increase,  and  a  nation's 
code  becomes  more  enlarged  to  comprehend  it.     What   we 
are  to  admire  in  the  Saxon  race  is  the  elements  of  their 
character  ;  not  as    they  were  manifested  in  the  barbarous 
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usages,  (odious  as  any  other  barbarism)  but  as  developed  by 
civilization, — ripened  by  experience,  and  moderated  by 
christian  principles.  It  is  true,  the  penal  laws  of  Alfred 
were  simple.  Larceny,  and  other  petty  crimes,  were  uncer- 
imoniously  punished  with  death.  A  man's  life  was  not 
worth  so  much  by  fifty  per  cent,  as  it  is  now,  under  Eng- 
lish law.  Life,  it  is  true,  did  not  depend  upon  the  ca- 
price of  one  man,  but  it  depended  upon  the  caprice 
of  a  fickle  rabble,  no  less  fatal  to  the  culprit.  A  popular 
government  does  not  always  constitute  a  wholesome  democ- 
racy. Socrates  was  condemned  for  blasphemy,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  Athens  ;  but  there  was  no  justice,  no 
liberty  for  Socrates;  on  the  contrary  a  most  palpable  tyr- 
anny. "Liberty,"  says  Lieber,  "as  every  thing  else  of  a 
political  character,  necessary  and  natural  to  man,  and  noble 
to  be  striven  for,  arises  out  of  the  development  of  society." 
It  is  idle,  then,  to  picture  the  perfection  of  government,  in 
an  age  of  barbarism  ;  it  is  only  creating  a  Utopia,  for  which 
the  history  of  man  does  not  furnish  a  counterpart,  We 
have  reason  from  the  sober  records  of  history,  to  conclude, 
that  trial  by  jury  has  been  attaining  still  higher  perfection, 
since  the  days  of  William  I.,  and  now  stands  the  palladium 
of  American,  as  it  has  been  of  English  liberty.  Let  Amer- 
ica, in  its  length  and  breadth,  cherish  this  handmaid  of  jus- 
tice, and  her  liberties  will  be  perpetual.  Let  it,  in  the  South 
and  West,  supplant  the  bowie  knife  and  rifle  ;  and,  as  fast 
as  civilization  crosses  the  rocky  mountains,  let  this  be  its 
safeguard,  and  our  govecnment  will  be  iron-handed  against 
innovations.  Zeeb. 

20 
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THE  DYING  HARPER'S  SONG. 

[The  following  lines  were  suggested  by  an  old  story  of  a  harper,  who — far  from 
his  native  land,  and  near  to  death,  called  for  his  harp,  touched  its  chords,  to  a  few 
wild  sweet  notes  and  expired.] 

Give  me  my  harp  !  the  spell  has  now  come  o'er  me, 

I  feel  it  thrilling  in  my  every  vein; 
My  soul  is  big — my  magic  harp  restore  me, 
For  1  would  wake  my  latest,  dying  straiD. 

Give  me  my  harp  !  for  it  has  been  my  treasure, 

And  through  decliningyears  my  only  solace ; 
O  give  it  me,  for  death  will  be  a  pleasure, 

Can  I  but  hold  my  harp  in  my  embrace. 

Wake,  wake,  my  harp,  the  melody  that  slumbers 

Among  thy*  chords,  thy  magic  power  impart, 
To  swell  the  tide  of  these  my  latest  numbers, 

That  gushing  come  from  my  faint  beating  heart. 

Thy  witchery  my  rosy  youth  delighted, 
And  soothed  the  pangs  e'en  of  my  saddest  day ; 

Years  and  neglect  my  fairest  hopes  have  blighted  ; 
Still  o'er  my  heart  thou  hold'st  thy  magic  sway. 

Hither  with  tottering  steps  my  way  I've  wended, 

To  die  within  a  stranger's  kindly  cot} 
Soon  all  my  toils  and  sufferings  will  be  ended.. 

The  harper  and  his  harp  will  be  forgot. 

Kind  stranger,  make  my  grave  beneath  the  willow, 

And  hang  my  harp  upon  its  lowliest  bough, 
That  it  may  sigh  a  dirge  above  my  pillow, 

When  the  hoarse  night-wind  through  its  chords  shall  blow.       H.  T. 


SELFISHNESS. 

The  selfish  soul,  insatiable  like  the  sea, 
Is  never  full  ;  it  would  engross  the  wealth 
Of  all  the  world,  and  murmur  still  for  more, 
Wretched  alike  in  affluence  and  in  want  ; 
But  generous  virtue,  almoner  of  Heaven, 
Dispenses  good  unasked,  and  finds  its  bliss, 
Finds  but  not  seeks,  in  making  others  blest. 
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REMINISCENCES  vs.  OBLIVISCENCES. 

"  Fond  memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me." 

"  Our  life  is  but  a  sleep 

And  a  forgetting" . 

Reader,  did  you  ever  attempt  to  write  near  the  winter 
solstice  ?  If  so,  did  you  not  find  your  ideas  as  frigorific  as 
the  very  ink,  against  which  you  spoilt  your  pen,  fresh-nibbed 
for  the  arduous  undertaking  ?  And  after  a  double  thawing, 
did  you  not  find  the  pale,  diluted  fluid  with  which  your 
page  was  disfigured,  an  exact  type  of  the  exceedingly  vig- 
orous thoughts,  it  had  been  employed  in  giving  a  local  habita- 
tion ?  Was  not  your  imagination  as  warm  as  the  Northern 
Lights,  without  a  particle  of  their  brilliancy  ?  Did  not  your 
ideas  run  on  as  merrily  as  a  sleigh  ride  through  the  drifts, 
on  a  moonless  night,  the  bells  (belles,)  meanwhile,  having 
been  left  behind  ?  Let  me  in  passing  just  caution  you 
against  such  'an  obliviscence.'  Such  accompaniments  are 
indispensable  to  a  sleighride — 

"Those  evening  bells,  those  evening  belles ! 
How  many  a  talc/7 — 

But  I  must  not  begin  yet  to  indulge  in  l  reminiscences.' 

To  return.  Without  asserting  that  a  man's  genius,  un- 
less it  be  singularly  mercurial,  should  rise  and  fall  with  the 
thermometer,  I  do  contend  that  a  writer  may,  very  excus- 
ably, be  non-plussed  when  the  mercury  stands  at  —  20  Fah- 
renheit. 

If  accused  of  not  being  over  warm  in  his  subject,  or  if 
hints  of  an  ambiguous  character  were  dropped  about  his 
1  glowing  language,  his  easy ,  floiving  style,'  &c,  I  maintain 
that  he  could  most  conscientiously  cry  out,  "  non  mea  culpa, 
sed  temporis."* 


*With  this  view  of  the  caso,  is  it  not  most  wisely  ordered,  that,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  '  Long  Vacation/  the  Dartmouth  is  permitted  to  enjoy  an  hibernal  respite  of 
efflorescence,  is  not  compelled  lo  be  a  '  monthly  rose'  ?  How  very  happy,  that  net 
till  the  annual  flow  of  sap  begins  to  reanimate  the  vegetable  world,  are  its  own  sap- 
ient stores  nut  in  requisition  to  embellish  our  literary  par-terre. 
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I  cannot  better  illustrate  my  notions  upon  meteorological 
influence,  than  by  presenting  a  fragment,  the  readers  of 
which  will  not  need  to  cast  its  horoscope,  nor  wonder  that 
its  natal  day  is  thus  marked  in  the  calendar, 

"  Friday,  Feb.  —  '42.  Morning,  a  heavy,  chilly  mist, 
Wind,  E.  N.  E.  dark  clouds.  1  P.  M.  a  drizzling  rain,  with 
sleet,  hail  and  snow.     Eve.  squally." 

One  word  in  explanation.  The  reprover  is  engaged  in 
the  care  of  a  sick  father  and  sister.  The  fragment  to  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  '  obliviscences.' 

"  But  thy  more  serious  eye  a  mild  reproof 
Darts—    *        *        *        •" 

Talk  not  to  me  of  love, 

While  those  I  love  are  pining 3 

Wreathe  not  for  me  sweet  flowers, 

Their  gayest  blossoms  twining  3 — 
Gay  flowers  and  vows  of  love,  to  me, 
Are;novv,  but  cruel  mockery. 

Sing  not  the  merry  strain, 

The  joyous  laugh  awaking ; 

Think  not  with  wonted  mirth 

To  cheer  the  heart  that's  breaking  3 — 
For  mirth  and  song  now  fill  with  anguish 
The  mind,  that  views  its  loved  ones  languish. 

Breathe  not  to  earthly  friend, 

The  vow,  in  such  an  hour  5 

Strive  not  to  win  her  love, 

07er  whom  afflictions  lower  3 — 
When  sickness  comes,  alone  to  Heaven, 
For  aid  divine,  let  vows  be  given. 

The  remarkably  pleasant  weather  for  a  few  days  past  has 
presented  a  strong  temptation  to  try  and  offset  the  above 
lugubrious  effusion  by  by  a  l  reminiscence.'  By  so  doing 
I  shall  undoubtedly  overset  my  theory.  Dull  weather  may 
produce  dull  writing,  but  the  converse  may  not  be  true. 

The  day  on  which  it  first  saw  the  light, — that  is,  yesterday 
— was  as  different  as  can  well  be  imagined  from  that  above. 
What  a  glorious  morning.  ?   "  Smiling  morn,"  that  the  Glee 
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Club  used  to  '  haiV  so  uproariously, — the   epithet   isn't   a 
circumstance      It  laughed  outright. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  morning  such  as  used  to  gladden  my 
eyes  before  they  had  been  at  all  bleared  by  searching  out 
Greek  roots.  Nor  was  the  eye  sight  all.  From  an  old 
poplar  near  my  window,  a  robin  was  '  discoursing  most  elo- 
quent music'     Here's  to  it ; — 

I  never  hear  a  robin, 

In  the  early  da}rs  of  Spring-, 
But  the  lights  and  shades  of  boyhood's  days 

Across  my  spirit  fling 

A  robe  of  fancies,  rich  and  wild. 

And  I  scarce  can  keep  from  thinking, 

While  memory's  draught  I'm  drinking, 

That  again  I  am  a  child, 

That  again  I  am  a  child. 

Once  more  I  seem  to  ramble 

Beneath  those  fine  old  trees, 
Where  we  listened  to  the  robin's  song, 

Swelling  upon  the  breeze 

Of  an  April  morning,  fresh  and  mild. 

Oh,  I  love  the  robin's  singing, 

The  recollections  bringing, 

Of  my  days  while  yet  a  child. 

Those  notes  so  sweetly  plaintive, 

From  the  leafless  branches  trill'd, 
Seem  like  music  gushing  from  the  heart 

By  sorrow's  winter  chill'd. 

Once  they  spoke  to  me  of  nought  but  joy ; — 

But  there's  now  a  tinge  of  sadness, 

There  is  surely  less  of  gladness, 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Now  hushed  are  many  voices, 

That  with  me  hailed  that  song, 
When  we  played  all  day  in  the  Spring-time  gay, 

Nor  thought  the  day  too  long ; — 

Ah,  then  the  future  smiled, 

And  not  a  tho't  of  sorrow 

Arose  to  cloud  the  morrow. 

Oh  !  I'd  be  again  a  child, 

I  would  be  again  a  child  .' 

Reader,  do  you  recollect  the  old  rule  in  Adam's,  "JRemin- 

lscor,  Obliviscor,  require  the Ablative?"  Ablatussum. 

Mnemon. 
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After  a  vast  deal  of  searching  and  rummaging  in  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  our  territory,  by  which  means  we  brought  to  light  whole 
reams  of  wisdom  and  wit,  where  poetry,  bills,  duns  and  literature  of 
that  sort  met  our  gaze  at  every  turn,  we  have  at  length  succeeded  in 
finding  our  editorial  quill, — a  pitiful  stump  indeed, — as  we  remember 
to  have  hurled  it  away  in  prospect  of  a  long  relief  from  our  arduous 
labors.  Since,  then,  we  have  recovered  this  engine  of  our  might,  and 
replenished  our  inkhorn,  our  first  duty  is  to  greet  our  readers  and  cor- 
respondents. It  would  be  but  a  stupid  act  for  us,  at  our  stage  of  inti- 
macy, to  come  before  our  readers  with  our  most  genteel  bow  ;  besides 
this  accomplishment  becomes  us  only  in  our  go-to-meetings,  and  is  re- 
served for  the  particular  salutation  of  the  gentler  moiety  of  our  race. 
Now  be  not  startled,  reader,  nor  accuse  us  of  inconsistency,  when  we 
tell  you  (in  confidence  by  the  way)  that  our  sentiments  have  undergone 
a  very  palpable  change  in  these  matters  since  we  first  devoted  our  ser- 
vices to  the  enlightening  of  the  world  with  our  wise  and  witty  lucu- 
brations. We  have  had  our  attention  called  not  unfrequently  to  this 
subject,  and  have  reflected  not  a  little  upon  it.  A  man  must  be  more 
than  Stoic,  whose  heatt  would  not  be  moved,  and  whose  eye  would  not 
be  dimmed  with  a  tear,  as  he  read  the  tales  of  love  and  murder,  be- 
neath which  our  table  is  at  this  moment  groaning.  We  think  that  a 
chemical  decomposition  has  been  taking  place  within  us,  by  which  the 
misogynical  acids  have  been  made  to  evaporate;  for  we  find  that  all  re- 
sentment against  the  school  ma'am  and  the  woman  that  jilted  us,  has 
completely  disappeared. 

But  to  return  to  our  salutations.  Kind  reader,  be  so  indulgent  as  to 
consider  yourself  heartily  agitated  by  the  active  agency  of  our  edito- 
rial fist.  We  should  be  the  most  ungrateful  rascals  living,  were  we  not 
right  merry  at  seeing  the  smiling  countenances  of  our  worthy  patrons. 
We  hope  and  trust  that  Providence  has  enabled  our  friends  to  return 
blessed  with  health  and  contentment;  and,  what  10  one  in  this  latitude 
and  longitude  is  of  no  slight  moment,  with  their  pockets  well  lined 
with  the  filthy  lucre.  Here  we  think  we  have  laid  down  princi- 
ples of  the  highest  import  to  every  man.  This  philosophy  is  of  our 
own  manufacture,  but  none  the  worse  for  that;  we  are  convinced  by  sad 
experience,  that  it  is  the  only  k'  philosophy  of  living."  One  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  our  new  light   is   the  obligation  men  are 
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under  to  editors  and  printers,  and  the  consequent  duty  they  owe  ihese 
high  functionaries  of  compensating  their  services  w  ith  stipulated  sums 
of  the  precious  metals.  (We  state,  for  the  information  of  our  readers, 
ihat  we  take  current  paper  at  par.)  True  it  is,  that  ihis  our  philosophy 
cannot  boast  of  a  glory  concealed  by  mist.  We  flatter  ourselves,  that 
our  meaning  is  capable  of  being  comprehended  without  much  meta- 
physical abstraction.  In  fine,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  of  pro- 
mulgating this  new  philosophy  from  time  to  time,  as  it  shall  be  reveal- 
ed to  us.  "  But  this  is  neither  here  nor  there;  "  some  impatient  reader 
will  exclaim.  We  know  it,  dear  Sir;  but  when  truth  presses  itself  up- 
on us,  we  cannot  resist  giving  it  utterance. 

The  promptness  with  which  articles  have  been  sent  in  for  the  present 
number  of  the  Dartmouth,  receives  our  warmest  thanks.  Of  these  we 
have  selected  such  as  we  deemed  most  suitable,  for  publication  ;  of 
those  that  remain  upon  our  hands  a  part  exhibit  considerable  merit,  but 
so  incorporated  with  faults  as  to  debar  them  from  our  pages.  There 
is  another  class  that  wre  have  perused  and  re-perused  with  every  aid 
within  our  reach,  with  optical  glasses,  with  telescope  and  micro- 
scope, and  finally,  by  every  other  means  that  science  could  afford  and 
have  been  unable  to  discover  wherein  consisted  their  merit.  But  to 
our  task.  First  comes  up  "  Alonzo  and  Amelia;"  a  mightv  love  story, 
wherein  is  displayed  the  power  of  youthful  attachments.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  fidelity  of  the  young  couple,  and  we  think  they  deserved  a 
much  worthier  chronicler  than  has  fallen  to  their  lot.  This  produc- 
tion, were  it  not  for  the  violation  of  all  the  rules  of  orthography,  ety- 
mology, syntax  and  prosody,  that  pervades  it,  might  claim  christian 
burial  at  our  hands,  but  such,  we  are  grieved  to  say,  it  does  not  de- 
serve. The  extract  from  Byron  is  the  only  redeeming  quality  it  has; 
but  true  as  it  is,  that  the  noble  Lord  associated  with  the  most  degrad- 
ed of  mankind,  we  think  we  never  heard  of  any  connection  of  his, 
quite  so  unworthy  of  himself  as  that  in  which  we  find  him  here. 
'  W — 's  '  Sister  H' —  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  excellent  young  lady,  and 
we  formed  too  high  an  opinion  of  her.  to  think  that  such  lines  as  the  fol- 
lowing would  do  her  justice. 

"  But  twenty  years  had  passed  away 
"  When  thy  fair  form  was  mixed  with  clay. 
"  What  thought,  did  then  possess  thy  breast 
"  At  night  when  you  retired  to  rest. 

But  we  forbear,  assuring  our  readers  that  although  great  poetical  tal- 
ents may  have  fallen  to  '  W' — 's  lot,  he  has  been  guilty  of  infusing  no 
part  of  them  into  the  production  before  us.     '  Frater'  merits  our  thanks 
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for  his  effort,  and  we  respect  the  patriotism  that  prompts  him  to  write 
of  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  but  we  should  probably  do  him,  as  well 
as  ourselves,  an  injustice  to  publish  his  production.  We  have  no  time 
or  inclination  to  pursue  our  critical  remarks  further,  not  doubting,  that 
quiet  oblivion  is  the  happiest  fate  that  can  befall  such  efforts  as  prove 
abortive. 

Noble-hearted,  generous-minded,  open-handed,  high-souled  Fresh- 
man,— thou  that  did'st  subscribe  for  DS2S  copies  of  our  periodical,  here- 
by receive  our  editorial  benediction.  May'st  thou  ever  bask  in  the 
smiles  of  prosperity,  may  success  crown  all  thy  virtuous  efforts, — may 
thy  days  be  peaceful;  and  finally  may'st  thou  never  fear  to  open  thy 
door  to  whomsoever  shall  seek  for  admittance  ; — may  duns  never  lie  in 
wait  for  thee  at  thy  out-goings  and  in-comings,  that  they  may  nab  thee  ; 
these  and  a  thousand  other  blessings,  that  we  have  not  language  to  ex- 
press, reward  thy  generosity.     So  mote  it  be. 
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EDMUND  BURKE. 

NUMBER    TWO. 

Burke's  conduct  in  relation  to  the  French  Revolution 
has  been  the  subject  of  warm  discussion.  He  abandoned 
his  party,  and  publickly  renounced  all  political  connection 
with  its  leaders.  For  this  he  has  been  accused  of  incon- 
sistency and  perfidy.  The  base  purpose  of  obtaining  a  pen- 
sion is  imputed  by  some.  A  more  lenient  judgment  is  that 
of  Macaulay  who  supposes  him  to  have  been  led  astray  by 
a  wayward  imagination.  Others  assert  that  he  was  true  to 
himself,  and  departed  not  from  the  maxims  which  had  pre- 
viously governed  him. 

The  first  of  these  judgments  must  seem  absurd  to  those 
who  can  estimate  the  motives  of  such  a  man  ;  avarice  would 
have  been  an  incongruous  passion  in  his  noble  soul ;  he 
who  had  kept  his  integrity  through  the  vicissitudes  and 
temptations  of  a  tempestuous  life,  would  not  lose  it  in  his 
old  age.  The  second  assigns  to  one  faculty  of  his  mind 
the  predominance  over  more  solid  and  valuable  ones.  The 
last  acquits  him  of  all  unworthy  aims  and  is  justified  by 
reference  to  his  old  principles. 

In  this  country,  where  Burke  is  known  as  the  friend  of 
our  fathers,  we  often  forget  that  his  political  doctrines  were 
21 
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different  from  theirs.  He  was  not  a  republican.  He  be- 
lieved that  a  throne  and  an  aristocracy  were  necessary  to 
the  security  of  liberty.  He  rejected  all  theories  of  the 
'rights  of  man.'  He  considered  allegiance,  except  in  cases 
of  intolerable  oppression,  the  first  civil  duty.  He  was  in- 
tent on  preserving  the  order  of  society.  He  held  that  the 
right  of  property  was  sacred.  He  would  rectify  abuses  by 
constitutional  and  the  least  violent  means.  He  knew  that 
institutions  which  had  long  existed  in  a  state,  could  not  be 
removed  without  terrible  disruption  of  the  whole  system. 
It  is  no  wonder  then  that  he  was  alarmed  at  an  outbreak 
of  popular  fury  that  threatened  to  subvert  the  foundations 
of  society.  He  was  a  friend  of  religion  ;  and  he  had  no  con- 
fidence in  a  revolution  which  infidelity  had  a  large  share  in 
producing.  He  was  a  friend  of  humanity  ;  and  was  shock- 
ed by  a  revolution  distinguished  by  atrocities  befitting  sav- 
ages and  brutes. 

It  had  been  the  great  end  of  his  life  to  remedy  the  evils 
of  existing  systems  without  fundamentally  altering  them. 
In  the  part  he  had  taken  concerning  America  and  India, 
as  well  as  domestic  affairs,  he  had  uniformly  sought  this  end. 
And  he  "  would  preserve  consistency  by  varying  his  means 
to  secure  the  unity  of  his  end."  Heretofore  he  had  contend- 
ed against  oppressive  power,  but  now  "  when  the  vessel  in 
which  he  sailed  was  overloaded  on  the  opposite  side,  he 
carried  the  weight  of  his  reasons  to  that  side  which  would 
preserve  its  equipoise."  Though  the  natural  bias  of  old 
age  is  towards  conservatism,  he  undoubtedly  would  have 
pursued  the  same  course  in  similar  circumstances  at  any 
earlier  period. 

He  had  thoroughly  acquainted  himself  with  the  transac- 
tions in  Paris  from  the  beginning  of  agitation.  No  man 
formed  his  opinions  from  a  larger  supply  of  facts.  With  his 
usual  assiduity  he  sought    information  from  every  quarter. 
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Among  his  numerous  correspondents  in  the  French  capital 
was  the  notorious  Thomas  Paine,  afterwards  brought  into 
collision  with  him  so  conspicuously  upon  this  very  subject. 
At  first  he  is  said  to  have  doubted  whether  a  violent  revo- 
lution would  ensue.  But  he  did  not  long  remain  in  uncer- 
tainty. Burke  was  one  of  the  few  philanthropic  statesmen 
of  Europe  who  did  not  at  first  augur  well  of  the  revolution. 
He  was  not  deceived  by  the  appearances  which  infused 
gladness  into  so  many  longing  hearts  to  be  followed  by  bit- 
ter disappointment.  From  the  commencement  he  denounc- 
ed it.  He  abhorred  the  philosophy  upon  which  it  was 
founded.  In  his  view  all  other  public  duties  were  swallow- 
ed up  in  the  overwhelming  importance  of  resisting  French 
principles — principles  which  would  pour  a  deluge  of  vice 
and  disorder  over  the  nation  which  received  them.  He 
trembled  for  England  when  he  saw  a  large  portion  of  the 
English  people  rejoicing  over  the  events  that  took  place  in 
Paris.  He  feared  sympathy  in  feeling  and  imitation  in  prac- 
tice. Nor  was  he  slow  to  conform  his  conduct  to  his  pro- 
fessions. The  debate  on  the  Army  Estimates  in  1790  offer- 
ed the  first  public  occasion  of  discussing  the  subject.  He 
then  declared  that  he  "  was  so  strongly  opposed  to  the  in- 
troduction of  a  democracy  like  the  French  into  England 
that  he  would  abandon  his  best  friends  and  join  with  his 
worst  enemies  to  resist  it."  Immediately  he  evinced  the 
sincerity  of  this  declaration,  Sheridan  having  in  the  same 
debate  defended  the  French  Assembly  with  some  warmth, 
Burke  pronounced  their  connection  at  an  end.  Afterwards 
he  dismissed  Fox  in  the  same  decided  manner.  This  un- 
amiable  separation  from  those  to  whose  political  fortunes 
he  had  been  bound  for  so  many  years,  is  one  of  the  saddest 
passages  in  his  history.  To  a  man  of  his  sensibility  the 
sacrifice  must  have  been  extremely  painful.     Indeed  there 
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is  a  melancholy  tone  in  his  subsequent  writings  which  his 
domestic  afflictions  do  not  wholly  account  for. 

A  few  months  after  this  discussion,  the  "Reflections  on 
the  Revolution  in  France"  were  published.  This  renown- 
ed work,  which  is  admired  for  the  rich  decorations  even 
by  those  who  deny  the  soundness  of  the  reasoning,  in  some 
respects  surpasses  all  his  former  productions.  The  epistol- 
ary style  allowed  him  the  widest  liberty  ;  and  nowhere  has 
he  indulged  so  profusely  in  ornament.  It  contains  much 
that  is  contrary  to  the  political  faith  of  republicans.  But, 
making  proper  allowance  for  the  difference  in  circumstances, 
no  book  can  be  read  with  greater  profit.  Americans  will 
do  well  to  study  his  exposition  of  Jacobinism  and  to  take 
warning  from  it.  Nowhere  can  we  learn  more  of  the  dan- 
gers of  experiment  in  finance  and  jurisprudence.  Nowhere 
can  we  find  a  better  description  of  the  evils  growing  out  of 
education  in  which  religious  instruction  is  neglected.  But 
no  class  of  men  can  derive  more  useful  instruction  from  this 
work  than  reformers ;  especially  these  who  endeavor  to 
found  the  whole  fabric  of  society  upon  a  few  simple  dog- 
mas, which  they  term  "  everlasting  truth."  "  The  nature 
of  man  is  intricate  ;  the  objects  of  society  are  of  the  great- 
est possible  complexity  ;  and  therefore  no  simple  disposition 
or  direction  of  power  can  be  suitable  to  man's  nature  or  to 
the  quality  of  his  affairs."  "  The  pretended  rights  of  these 
theorists  are  all  extremes ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  are 
metaphysically  true,  they  are  morally  and  politically  false. 
The  rights  of  men  are  in  a  sort  of  middle,  incapable  of  defi- 
nition, but  not  impossible  to  be  discerned."  "Rage  and  fren- 
zy will  pull  down  more  in  half  an  hour  than  prudence,  de- 
liberation and  foresight  can  build  up  in  an  hundred  years." 
"  Those  who  are  habitually  employed  in  finding  and  dis- 
playing faults  are  unqualified  for  the  work  of  reformation." 
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Here  is  a  thought  which  might  claim  attention  from  some 
who  are  very  much  opposed  to  a  gradual  method  of  doing 
right.  M  It  is  one  of  the  excellencies  of  a  method  in  which 
time  is  among  the  assistants,  that  its  operation  is  slow,  and 
in  some  cases  almost,  imperceptible,"  Here  is  a  lesson  for 
noisy  friends  of  the  people.  "  Hypocrisy  delights  in  the 
most  sublime  speculations  ;  for,  never  intending  to  go  beyond 
speculation,  it  costs  nothing  to  have  it  magnificent.75  And 
here  is  a  lesson  for  those  who  trust  them.  "  Almost  all  the 
high-bred  republicans  of  my  time  have,  after  a  short  space, 
become  the  most  decided,  thorough-paced  courtiers."  It  is 
as  true  now  as  in  Burke's  days  that  those  whose  trade  it  is 
to  declaim  against  aristocracy  are  the  bitterest  aristocrats  at 
heart ;  and  upon  the  first  change  of  circumstances  will  man- 
ifest it. 

This  book  called  forth  a  multitude  of  answers.  Two  of 
them  only  survived  the  controversy  that  gave  them  birth  ; 
Paine's  "  Rights  of  Man"  and  Mackintosh's  "  Vindiciae  Gal- 
licse."  The  former  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  popular 
mind.  It  was  marked  by  a  coarse  yet  elaborate  pungency. 
It  boldly  asserted  and  speciously  vindicated  "  the  inaliena- 
ble rights  of  man."  It  contained  some  startling  suggestions 
respecting  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion and  the  validity  of  the  regal  title.  These  things,  so 
novel  at  that  time  in  England,  obtained  for  it  an  extensive 
circulation  ;  perhaps  its  influence  is  felt  to  this  day.  The 
Vindiciae  Gallicae  was  a  luminous  and  philosophical  defence 
of  the  Revolution ;  and,  next  to  Burke's  book  was  by  far 
the  ablest  work  called  forth  by  that  event.  The  author, 
however,  afterwards  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  deceiv- 
ed by  the  fair  promise  with  which  the  Revolution  began, 
and  was  obliged  to  look  upon  it  less  favorably.  Burke  de- 
fended the  Reflections  against  some  of  these  attacks  in  "  A 
Letter  to  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly." 
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The  greater  part  of  the  whig  party  having  disavowed  his 
opinions,  he  wrote  the  "Appeal  from  the  new  to  the  old 
Whigs"  to  prove  that  he  had  not  departed  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  authors  of  the  English  Revolution  of  1688. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  Burke  than  the  hearti- 
ness with  which  he  continued  to  denounce  the  French 
Revolutionists.  "  I  do  not  conceive  that  the  persons  who 
have  contrived  these  things  can  be  made  much  the  better 
or  the  worse  for  anything  which  can  be  said  to  them.  They 
are  reason  proof."  "  They  are  modern  philosophers,  which 
when  you  say  of  them,  you  express  every  thing  that  is  ig- 
noble, savage  and  hard-hearted,"  "there  is  no  safety  for 
honest  men,  but  by  believing  all  possible  evil  of  evil  men, 
and  by  acting  with  promptitude,  decision  and  steadiness  on 
that  belief."  He  would  grant  them  no  quarter,  and  would 
make  no  treaty  with  them.  When  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  was  inclined  to  a  termination  of  hostilities, 
he  wrote  the  "Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace"  to  prevent  it. 
He  urged  all  the  other  powers  of  Christendom  to  re-establish 
the  French  monarchy  by  their  united  military  strength. 
In  this  point  he  did  not  show  his  usual  sagacity.  He  did 
not  foresee  that  rulers  thus  forced  upon  a  people  would  hold 
their  power  by  an  insecure  tenure.  And  it  has  actually 
happened  that  the  Bourbons,  restored  to  the  seats  of  their 
ancestors  by  the  allied  powers  of  Europe,  were  obliged  in 
a  few  months  to  flee  before  the  favorite  of  the  people,  not- 
withstanding that  the  country,  exhausted  by  a  long  war, 
longed  for  tranquillity.  And  though  they  were  soon  rein- 
stated by  the  same  foreign  force,  the  dominion  of  France 
has  since  passed  into  other  hands. 

The  affairs  of  France  employed  the  greater  part  of 
Burke's  attention  during  his  latter  years.  Meanwhile  the 
trial  of  Hastings  went  slowly  on  ;  but  the  coldness  which 
had  arisen  between  Burke  and   Fox  abated  much  of  the 
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ardor  with  which  it  was  originally  prosecuted.  In  1795. 
as  soon  as  this  trial  was  ended,  Burke  retired  from  Parlia- 
ment. Soon  afterwards  he  was  afflicted  with  a  grievious 
calamity  in  the  death  of  his  only  son.  His  lamentation 
over  this  loss  shows  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  hearts  was 
wounded.  "  The  storm  has  gone  over  me  ;  and  I  lie  like 
one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late  hurricane  has  scatter- 
ed about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my  honors  ;  I  am  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth."  The  remain- 
der of  his  days  was  chiefly  passed  at  his  residence  in  Bea- 
consfield,  where  he  expired,  uttering  an  affectionate  "  God 
bless  you"  to  those  about  him,  in  July  1797. 

America,  India  and  France  were  the  subjects  upon  which 
Burke's  genius  shone  the  brightest.  But  he  was  not  inat- 
tentive to  the  internal  concerns  of  Great  Britain.  His 
opinions  upon  all  the  important  questions  that  were  agitat- 
ed during  his  public  life  are  on  record. 

He  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  church  of  England  and  its 
union  with  the  State.  He  "  did  not  consider  the  church 
establishment  as  convenient,  but  as  essential  to  the  State  ; 
not  as  a  thing  heterogeneous  and  separable,  but  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  whole  constitution,  with  which,  and  with 
every  part  of  which,  it  holds  an  indissoluble  union."  He 
went  so  far  as  to  be  in  favor  of  withholding  political  rights 
from  the  Dissenters,  which  in  his  earlier  days  he  had  been 
inclined  to  grant,  out  of  fear  that  they  entertained  designs 
against  the  national  church.  In  this,  no  doubt,  he  was 
needlessly  apprehensive.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  extreme 
zeal  against  innovation  to  which  he  was  driven  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  French  innovators. 

He  always  opposed  projects  of  parliamentary  reform  ;  not- 
withstanding the  great  leaders  of  the  rival  parties,  Pitt  and 
Fox,  united  in  supporting  them.  His  reasoning  was  thus ; 
the  present  system  answers  well  enough  the  ends  of  repre- 
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sentation  ;  it  is  the  old  system ;  the  order  of  things  is  ac- 
commodated to  it  ;  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  not  dis- 
contented with  it.  He  deprecated  the  agitation  of  this  ques- 
tion as  tending  to  excite  the  people  about  pretended  evils 
which  if  let  alone  they  would  not  have  discovered.  He 
feared  that  these  constant  attempts  to  display  faults  in  the 
constitution  would  weaken  it  by  lessening  the  respect  of 
the  people  for  it.  "  As  all  government  stands  upon  opin- 
ion, the  way  utterly  to  destroy  it,  is  to  remove  that  opinion, 
to  take  away  all  reverence,  all  confidence  from  it.  Nothing 
irritated  him  more  than  schemes  founded  wholly  on  specu- 
lation. Did  he  live  in  these  times  he  would  have  no  mer- 
cy for  our  political  "  abstractionists."  Experience  was  with 
him  the  great  teacher,  and  he  would  retain  every  institu- 
tion and  every  system  which  experience  did  not  decidedly 
condemn. 

He  took  liberal  ground  respecting  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  interest  which  he  felt  in  his  native  island  made  the 
condition  of  this  oppressed  people  an  object  of  his  special 
notice.  He  thought  that  the  hard  penalties  under  which 
they  suffered  should  be  removed,  but  so  gradually  as  to 
prevent  the  evils  arising  from  a  sudden  change  of  circum- 
stances. 

Burke  was  of  mature  years  before  he  entered  Parliament. 
He  had,  therefore,  opportunities  for  attending  to  general  liter- 
ature undisturbed  by  political  cares.  Perhaps  if  he  had  been 
immersed  in  public  business  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  man- 
hood, he  would  have  been  a  more  practical  man  and  a  more 
skillful  tactician  of  parties.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether, 
in  that  case,  his  mind  would  have  been  expanded  so  as  to 
cover  as  much  ground  as  scarcely  any  other  human  intellect 
ever  comprehended,  or  whether  his  imagination  would  have 
had  that  luxuriance  which  decorated  some  of  his  produc- 
tions even  to  excess.     His  chief  literary  writings  were  the 
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"  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  the  "Vindication 
of  Natural  Society"  and  some  fragments  of  history.  The 
treatise  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  was,  for  the  most 
part,  erroneous  in  theory ;  but  succeeding  writers  on  the 
same  subjects  have  derived  great  assistance  from  it.  The 
beauty  of  the  composition  and  the  boldness  of  his  inquires 
had  a  great  effect  in  drawing  attention  to  that  department 
of  literature  which  has  since  been  cultivated  so  successfully 
by  Blair,  Stewart  and  others.  The  "  Vindication"  is  well 
known  as  a  remarkable  specimen  of  covert  argument.  He 
very  happily  imitates  the  style  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and 
proves,  by  reasoning  of  the  same  kind,  and  at  least  as  valid, 
as  that  of  his  lordship  against  religion,  that  men  would  be 
much  happier  if  they  would  relinquish  their  civilized  habits 
and  return  to  a  state  of  primitive  barbarism.  Macaulay, 
whose  judgments  as  a  critic  are  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside, 
esteems  the  Vindication  the  best  of  Burke's  writings. 

One  of  the  peculiar  arts  by  which  Burke  gave  vigor  to 
his  composition,  was  the  construction  of  phrases  which, 
each  word  being  taken  in  its  proper  sense,  really  involved  a 
contradiction.  Of  this  peculiarity  such  expressions  as  "  ar- 
chitects of  ruin"  and  "  to  methodize  anarchy"  are  examples. 

Burke's  style  has  been  censured  as  being  overloaded  with 
ornament.  It  has  been  said  that  "  when  he  once  had  hold 
of  a  beautiful  image,  he  forgot  that  its  only  use  was  to  il- 
lustrate ;  the  ornament  became  with  him  the  subject 
and  he  employed  many  phrases  to  decorate  and  enrich  the 
figure,  while  the  matter  of  his  speech  was  quite  neglect- 
ed." His  warmest  admirers  must  acknowledge  that 
there  is  some  justice  in  this  criticism.  A  severe  taste 
would  perhaps  find  fault  with  many  of  his  exuberant 
beauties.  No  doubt  his  hearers  in  Parliament,  intent  on  the 
matter  in    debate,  were  often  impatient  of  his  magnificent 

digressions.     But  we,  who  read  his  speeches  for  their  polit- 
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ical  wisdom  and  their  literary  excellence,  though  somewhat 
dazzled  by  the  profusion,  prize  each  gem  so  highly  for  its 
individual  richness,  that  we  should  not  willingly  spare  any 
one  of  them.  Those  who  study  them  as  models  of  oratory 
should  be  cautioned  against  this  fault. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  love  of  ornament  increased  in 
his  old  age.  The  well  known  passage  in  the  "  Reflections,'7 
relating  to  Marie  Antoinette,  wants  only  the  style  of  verse 
to  make  it  the  most  splendid  piece  of  poetry  in  our  language. 
We  cannot  read  the  "  Reflections"  and  other  compositions 
written  when  he  was  upwards  of  threescore,  without  being 
reminded  of  the  remark  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  that  "  the 
memorable  instances  of  Cicero,  of  Milton,  and  still  more 
those  of  Dryden  and  Burke,  seem  to  show  that  there  is 
some  natural  tendency  in  the  fire  of  genius  to  burn  more 
brightly,  or  to  blaze  more  fiercely  in  the  evening  than  in 
the  morning  of  human  life."  He  gives  the  following  satis- 
factory reason  for  a  fact  so  contrary  to  the  common  opinion 
of  men.  "  Probably  the  materials  which  long  experience 
supplies  to  the  imagination,  the  boldness  with  which  a  more 
established  reputation  arms  the  mind,  and  the  silence  of  the 
low  but  formidable  rivals  of  the  higher  principles,  may  con- 
cur in  producing  this  unexpected  and  little  observed  effect." 

From  the  contradictory  accounts  which  come  down  to 
us  of  Burke's  manner  of  delivery,  there  is  reason  to  infer 
that  it  was  very  unequal.  Certainly  it  was  effective,  almost 
to  an  unexampled  degree,  in  some  of  his  speeches  upon  the 
impeachment  of  Hastings.  His  contemporary  Erskine,  no 
mean  authority,  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Rush,  recorded 
in  the  "  Memoranda  of  a  residence  at  the  court  of  London," 
declared  it  wretched.  He  says  that  he  was  driven  from  the 
house  by  one  of  the  best  of  Burke's  speeches  on  American 
affairs,  and  crept  out  beneath  the  benches  that  he  might 
escape  the  orator's  notice. 
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Some  persons  of  that  contemptible  class  who  take  de- 
light in  inventing  a  selfish  or  factious  motive  for  every  ac- 
tion of  a  great  man,  and  then  extol  their  own  impartiality 
in  slandering  men  of  all  parties,  have  charged  Burke  with 
hypocrisy  in  his  public  conduct,  and  with  using  his  powers 
of  eloquence  only  to  promote  his  personal  ends.  A  more 
improbable  accusation  against  an  innocent  man,  or  one  less 
supported  by  external  evidence,  was  never  contrived.  And 
no  one  who  has  read  his  speeches  with  candor  can  believe 
him  to  have  been  a  dissembler  ;  there  is  too  much  heart  in 
them  for  that.  Indeed,  no  man  speaks  with  more  sincerity 
than  an  orator  in  the  midst  of  an  eloquent  speech  ;  to  be 
eloquent  he  must  speak  from  the  heart.  Dissimulation  is 
cold  and  downward.  It  may  mould  the  face  ;  it  may  glaze 
the  manners  ;  nay,  it  may  compose  words  in  the  likeness 
of  eloquence,  But  it  can  produce  nothing  that  will  raise 
the  soul  to  sublimity  ;  nothing  that  will  be  kept  in  memory 
and  nourish  the  intellect ;  nothing  that  will  inspire  men 
with  sentiments  of  honor  or  animate  them  to  deeds  of  he- 
roism. 

Burke  never  descended  from  his  proper  elevation  to  please 
the  populace.  His  harangues  to  the  people  at  elections 
are  as  dignified  and  manly  as  his  speeches  in  Parliament. 
It  was  his  boast  that  "  he  was  the  first  man  who,  on  the 
hustings,  at  a  popular  election  rejected  the  authority  of  in- 
structions from  constituents."  To  the  electors  of  Bristol 
he  spoke  thus  plainly  on  the  delicate  subject  of  the  power 
of  electors  over  their  representative  ;  "  their  wishes  ought 
to  have  great  weight  with  him  ;  their  opinion,  high  respect. 
But,  his  unbiased  opinion,  his  mature  judgment,  his  en- 
lightened conscience,  he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you  ;  to 
any  man,  or  to  any  set  of  men  living.  These  he  does  not 
derive  from  your  pleasure.  They  are  a  trust  from  Provi- 
dence, for  the   abuse   of  which   he  is  deeply  answerable. 
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Your  representative  owes  you,  not  his  industry  only,  but 
his  judgment ;  and  he  betrays,  instead  of  serving  you,  if  he 
sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion."  He  who  would  declare  such 
sentiments,  on  such  an  occasion,  must  have  had  no  small 
share  of  moral  courage.  If  all  who  aspired  to  representa- 
tive offices  possessed  this  fearlessness  of  vulgar  odium,  how 
much  of  the  present  baseness  of  politics  would  be  removed  ! 

His  political  bitterness,  which  has  been  so  much  censur- 
ed, seems  to  us  to  have  been  inseparable  from  his  warm 
temperament.  Whatever  side  he  took,  his  whole  soul  was 
in  it.  But  that  it  was  something  higher  than  the  low  spirit 
of  party,  is  made  evident  by  his  frequent  violation  of  the 
discipline  of  party.  His  unappeasable  hatred  of  the  French 
Revolutionists,  even  though  it  were  not  justified  by  their 
conduct,  was  not  unnatural.  The  order  of  things  to  which 
he  had  all  his  life  been  accustomed,  and  which  had  become 
dear  to  him  from  long  association,  was  broken  up  and  made 
the  sport  of  factious  empiricism  and  lawless  fury.  Europe 
was  assuming  a  strange  face  ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
he,  who  had  been  so  long  familiar  with  it,  should  view  the 
change  with  pain,  and  the  authors  of  it  with  aversion.  A 
man  of  Burke's  genius  and  Burke's  honesty  is  not  to  be  tried 
by  the  same  tests  as  ordinary  men.  What  in  him  is  to  be 
expected,  in  others  would  seem  unaccountable  and  capri- 
cious. Perhaps  his  example  has  already  influenced  many 
to  regard  infidelity  to  party  as  an  evidence  of  upright  inde- 
pendence ;  not  perceiving  that  he  was  most  consistent  where, 
to  the  vulgar  eye,  he  seemed  most  fickle. 

Burke  was  sometimes  deficient  in  foresight ;  or  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  sometimes  the  warmth  of  his  feel- 
ings urged  him  to  extravagance  in  language.  He  predicted 
greater  evil  to  England  from  the  American  Revolution,  and 
greater  evil  to  Europe  from  the  French  Revolution  than 
ultimately  happened  to  either.     He  apprehended  that  France 
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would  remain  in  perpetual  confusion  and  disorder,  unless 
settled  by  the  interposition  of  foreign  force  ;  forgetting  that 
order  is  the  natural  state  of  society,  and  that  things,  how- 
ever violently  disturbed,  will  in  time  necessarily  subside  in- 
to it,  if  left  to  take  their  own  course. 

But  with  all  his  faults  and  mistakes,  few  men,  if  any, 
have  done  more  for  the  instruction  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions ;  few,  if  any,  have  left  behind  them  so  much  that 
will  be  remembered,  so  many  things  of  intrinsic  and  ever- 
lasting value.  The  general  consent  of  mankind  has  award- 
ed to  him  the  highest  place  among  philosophic  states- 
men. Says  Coleridge,  "  in  Mr.  Burke's  writings  the  germs 
of  almost  all  political  truths  may  be  found."  His  philan- 
thropy was  too  general  for  partial  interests  and  too  ardent 
for  cold  policy.  Therefore  he  has  left  us  principles  not  so 
modified  as  to  be  useful  only  to  his  own  countrymen,  and 
to  them  only  in  peculiar  circumstances,  but  applicable  to  all 
men  and  to  all  times.  His  strong  sense  of  moral  obligation 
furnished  him  with  a  ready  and  infallible  standard  of  recti- 
tude. He  governed  his  life  by  the  precepts,  and  died  in  the 
consolations  of  the  Christian  religion.  His  whole  life,  and 
the  glory  which  has  lived  after  him,  utter  to  all  who  ad- 
mire the  union  of  genius  and  integrity  and  to  all  who  seek 
durable  renown,  the  exhortation  which  he  wrote  for  a 
monumental  inscription  upon  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham ; 

"Remember,  Resemble,  Persevere." 


Note.    The  author  of  "Edmund  Burke,  Number  One,"  is  not  the  author  of  the 
above  article.    Eds. 
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THE  DEPARTED. 

1  knew  thou  wert  not  long  for  earth,  I  read  it  in  thine  eye, 

Which  in  its  depth  a  mirror  seemed  of  all  that's  pure  or  high  5 

I've  seen  it  when  'twas  heavenward  turned,  and  marked  the  rising  tear. 

That  look !     I  knew  its  meaning  well,  thy  rest  could  not  be  here. 

I  knew  thou  wert  not  long  for  earth,  1  heard  it  in  thy  song; 

That  voice  was  not  like  other  tones  it  bore  its  part  among; 

Oh,  when  its  music  dreamed  of  heaven,  how  joyous  was  its  flow, 

That  voice,  that  tone,  they  haunt  me  yet,  like  things  of  long  ago. 

I  knew,  whene'er  I  saw  that  cheek  with  all  its  changing  glow, 

How  easily  thy  spirit's  chords  would  thrill  to  bliss  or  wo, 

I  knew  thou  couldst  not  long  remain  where  joy  was  but  a  name, 

And  feelings  deep  as  thine  were  scorned  like  things  of  guilt  and  shame: 

Thou  passed  like  some  lone  wanderer  upon  an  alien  strand, 

When  buoyant  Hope,  with  rapture,  points  to  his  own  native  land. 

Thy  presence  blessed  the  weary  heart,  and  dried  the  sufferer's  tear, 

And  now  thy  blessed  course  is  run,  oh,  who  could  wish  thee  here  ? 

But  thou  did'st  sink,  not  as  a  star  of  eve  in  gloom  and  night, 

Thou,  like  the  morning  star,  wert  lost  in  glory  and  in  light; 

Oh  joyous  was  the  parting  then,  thy  spiiit  from  its  shrine, 

Oh  let  me  die  a  death  like  this,  my  last  end  be  like  thine.  E.  M.  S. 


TALES  OF  THE  NIGHT  WATCH. 

NUMBER  TWO. 
THE  LAST  VOYAGE. — SAFE  ASHORE. 

"  Diie  was  the  scene,  with  whirlwind,  hail  and  shower; 

Black  melancholy  ruled  the  fearful  hour  ! 

Beneath,  tremendous  rolled  the  flashing  tide, 

Where  fate  on  every  billow  seemed  to  ride." — Falconer. 

The  admirable  ruse  of  the  yankee  captain  disposed  the 
whole  group  to  a  few  minutes  of  silent  reflection,  in  which 
the  "how  "  and  the  "  wherefore"  of  the  shrewdness  of  that 
peculiar  people  comprised  the  subject-matter  ;  and  a  sort  of 
intuitive  conviction  that  they  were  somehow  rare  good  fel- 
lows made  up  the  conclusion.  The  sedate  old  tar,  who 
was  always  foremost  in  a  joke,  knew  well,  upon  a  proper  oc- 
casion, how  to  show  a  different  signal  to  advantage. 
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"  More  ropes  in  a  yankee's  ship  than  every  one  knows/' 
resumed  Harvy,  "If  a  man  wants  to  get  his  living  by  his 
wits,  let  him  shake  hands  with  a  yankee.  Yon  can't  tell 
them  anything  about  the  knack  of  "  go  ahead ;"  they  know 
the  whole  story.  They  are  born  in  a  locomotive,  and  they 
never  shut  out  the  steam  till  they  run  off  the  track.  They 
will  go  any  where,  and  every  where,  and  at  all  times,  but 
their  fault  is,  they  can't  stop  when  they  get  there.  So  too 
much  of  a  good  thing  spoils  the  whole,  and  while  the  yan- 
kee is  always  most  fortunate  in  the  pursuit,  and  foremost  in 
the  race,  the  poor  devil  never  thinks  to  heave  to,  till  he 
smashes  on  his  own  tombstone." 

"  It  is  five  years,"  continued  Harvy,  casting  a  glance  at 
the  southern  horizon,  "  since  I  last  saw  that  bright  star  on 
the  weather  bow.  We  had  an  old  Masaachusetts  captain, 
that  voyage ;  as  staunch  a  commander  as  ever  trod  the 
quarter  deck,  and  a  better  seaman  never  faced  a  gale.  But 
he  was  a  real  yankee,  and  if  fortune  had  not  given  him  un- 
commonly good  luck,  there  is  no  telling  but  he  might  have 
sailed  till  the  last  day.  He  had  grown  up,  from  boyhood 
to  manhood,  upon  the  water,  and  from  poverty  to  wealth, 
and,  moreover,  the  bleaching  winds  and  swift  years  had 
made  him  gray  and  old.  When  all  ready  to  cast  anchor  in 
a  last  quiet  harbor,  among  the  friends  and  associates  of  his 
youth,  it  took  him  seven  years  to  keep  himself  ashore,  and 
then  he  made  one  voyage  afterwards.  Yes,  for  seven  years 
in  succession  he  had  determined  to  give  up  the  sea  after 
one  more  prosperous  voyage,  and  the  old  skipper  would  bite 
two  inches  off  a  marlin  spike  if  he  had  said  so  on  a  ship's 
deck." 

"  The  captain  was  prosperous  every  voyage,  never  had 
made  a  bad  trip,  or  lost  a  vessel,  yet  the  promise  was  now 
renewed  the  seventh  time,  and  the  quarter  deck  had  been 
left  with  a  full  determination  to  weather  a  seaman's  hard- 
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ships  upon  it  no  more.  The  old  man  existed  three  weeks 
without  the  luxury  of  a  volume  of  oaths  at  any  blundering 
tar,  and  totally  bereft  of  the  privilege  of  swinging  a  rope's 
end  or  a  hand-spike.  Just  at  this  time,  a  fine,  new  vessel 
lay  at  the  wharf,  her  lading  nearly  completed,  and  the  own- 
ers wanted  a  lucky  captain  on  the  first  voyage,  to  insure 
the  ship's  good  fortune,  and  besides,  her  rig  and  trim  exact- 
ly took  the  captain's  experienced  eye.  She  "was  a  beauty, 
a  dandy  ship,  he  knew  he  could  sail  such  a  vessel  over  the 
Rocky  Rountains.  The  good  resolution  was  no  match  for 
these  circumstances,  and  the  host  of  old  recollections  that 
came  with  them.  They  rushed  upon  it  like  a  West  India 
hurricane  and  swept  it  fore  and  aft.  In  three  days  the  ship 
Orion,  Capt.  Barlow,  cleared  for  St.  Jago,  with  a  cargo  of 
cordage  and  lumber." 

"  We  soon  got  clear  of  the  land,  but  not  quite  so  nicely 
as  would  have  induced  us,  just  then,  to  try  a  passage  over 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Everything  worked  foul.  Stove 
the  stern  boat  along  side  the  wharf,  parted  our  hawsers  in 
hauling  off  into  the  stream,  the  man  at  the  helm  was 
knocked  into  a  cocked-up  hat  by  a  jerk  of  the  wheel,  and 
we  run  aground  before  clearing  the  harbor  and  came  near 
leaving  the  ship's  ribs  within  sight  of  the  dock.  The  old 
man  looked  daggers,  jack-knives  and  all  sorts  of  things, 
and  swore  he  would  break  her  in  when  he  got  sea  room. 
But  Capt.  Barlow  had  been  a  sailor  too  long  not  to  know 
the  signs  of  foul  weather,  and  it  would  have  been  exactly 
impossible,  just  at  this  time,  to  persuade  the  old  man  that 
he  was  in  reality  about  to  make  his  most  successful  voy- 
age. 

We  run  down  the  latitude,  with  a  fair  wind  and  fine 
weather,  for  a  few  days,  but  did  not  expect  to  make  warm 
weather,  so  early  in  the  spring,  without  some  slight  touch 
of  a  nor'-wester,  if   nothing   more.     We  were   not  disap- 
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pointed.  It  came  on  quite  soon  enough,  and,  after  a  light 
morning  wind,  a  fresh  breeze  succeeded,  the  air  growing 
colder,  and  then  a  heavy  wind,  and  before  midnight  the 
watch  were  turned  out  to  reef  topsails,  right  in  the  teeth  of 
a  gale  from  the  N.  W.  The  ship  stood  well  under  light 
sail,  and  moving  on  rapidly,  we  continued  to  overhaul  our 
course  at  the  same  rate,  for  twenty  four  hours.  The  gale 
had  been  gradually  increasing,  but  with  a  good  ship  under 
foot  we  had  no  fears. 

Every  thing  was  made  snug  for  the  night,  and  we  had 
just  gone  below  and  were  all  ready  for  supper  and  a  comfort- 
able sleep,  when  the  mate's  quick  step  was  heard  coming 
forward.  The  next  thing  was  a  loud  slap  on  the  scuttle, 
with,  "  Halloo  there  below,  all  hands  to  the  pumps,  tumble 
up  men,  tumble  up." 

The  rolling  and  straining  of  the  vessel  in  the  gale,  had, 
from  the  first,  occasioned  a  small  leak,  and  the  mates  had 
been  sounding  the  pumps,  as  usual,  when  the  water  was 
found  to  stand  at  three  feet,  more  than  double  its  ordinary 
height.  The  men  were  ordered  to  turn  too  and  rig  the 
pumps  and  clear  the  ship  before  supper.  The  pumps  were 
worked  half  an  hour  and  the  well  sounded,  when  "  four 
feet  of  water  in  the  hold"  was  reported.  The  old  Captain 
cast  a  glance  to  wind'ard,  and  taking  one  more  deliberate 
turn  the  length  of  the  quarter  deck,  where  he  had  been 
walking,  ordered  the  men  to  break  away  at  the  pumps  and 
directed  the  mate  to  call  up  the  passengers.  The  captain 
then  gave  the  information,  that,  if  the  ship  could  not  be 
cleared,  the  last  chance  was  to  keep  her  afloat  through  the 
night,  and  all  hands  must  remain  on  deck  and  lend  a  hand. 
The  wind  hauled  round  to  the  north'ard  and  east'ard  and 
came  on  worse  than  ever,  and  the  night  set  in  dark  and 
rainy.  Supper  was  forgotten  and  rest  out  of  the  question. 
The  pumps  were  worked  incessantly  through  the  night  and 
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yet  at  day  light  we  were  driving  before  the  gale  with  six 
feet  of  water  below  decks,  the  leak  gaining  rapidly,  no  sail 
in  sight,  the  sea  too  rough  to  lower  a  boat,  and  the  crew 
exhausted  from  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep  and  food.  A 
few  hours  were  given  to  each  watch  to  rest,  and  the  pumps 
kept  at  work,  every  man  taking  his  turn  of  five  min- 
utes. 

The  ship  had  probably  started  a  plank,  and  sails  were 
sunk  under  the  bottom  to  cover  the  leak  if  possible  ;  but 
they  were  useless,  and  our  only  hope  of  safety  wras  to  keep 
the  ship  afloat.  This  it  was  just  in  our  power  to  do,  and 
this  we  did  do,  for  three  days  and  no  grumbling.  But  on 
the  fourth  the  gale  had  somewhat  abated  and  we  were  tired 
out,  and  worn  out,  and  hungry.  The  mate's  watch  grew 
desperate  and  left  the  pumps  and  marched  up  to  the  weath- 
er side  of  the  quarter-deck  in  a  body.  They  declared  the 
boats  should  be  got  out  and  the  ship  abandoned,  for  they 
could  hold  out  no  longer.  Capt.  Barlow's  good  nature 
since  our  calamity  had  made  this  an  easier  step.  His  usu- 
al taciturn  and  lowering  countenance  had  descended  to  a 
good  natured  smile,  and  besides  doing  the  hardest  duty  at 
the  pump-b  rake,  he  had  amused  all  hands  with  the  jokes 
and  jests  of  thirty  years  observation.  But  when  the  bold 
threat  caught  his  ear,  the  Captain  turned  upon  the  malecon- 
tents,  and  the  fierce,  iron,  furrowed  visage  of  old  Capt. 
Barlow  faced  square  at  them,  and  never  a  muscle  moved  for 
five  minutes.  No  lip  dared  repeat  what  was  said.  The 
old  man  opened  his  thunder  as  he  drew  a  brace  of  pistols 
from  his  pocket ;  "  You  white  livered  rascals,  you  deserve 
to  be  shot  before  you  are  a  minute  older.  Take  hold  of 
the  pump-brakes  or  you  are  dead  men."  A  capstan  bar 
hurled  into  the  midst  of  the  group  put  the  command  into 
immediate  execution  and  stopped  the  difficulty. 

After  keeping  the   ship  afloat  thirteen  days,  we  hove  in 
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sight  of  the  Bahamas,  and  directed  our  course  to  the  near- 
est harbor,  the  English  port  Nassau.  When  we  had  run 
up  within  five  leagues  of  the  land,  the  wind  continuing 
fresh  and  fair,  and  our  labor  at  the  pumps  being  no  longer 
excessive,  it  was  proposed  to  stand  by  forty  eight  hours 
longer,  which  would  probably  bring  us  into  St.  Jago. 
Thinking  less  of  the  peril  we  had  just,  escaped,  than  of  the 
inconvenience  of  going  into  an  English  port,  we  wore 
round  before  the  wind  and  left  the  safe  harbor  behind  us, 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  knots.  But  dame  fortune  was  not  so 
perverse  as  to  suffer  Capt.  Barlow  to  bring  his  ship  safe  into 
the  destined  port.  Had  left  Nassau  only  ten  leagues  astern 
when  the  wind  came  round  ahead,  and  begun  to  roar 
through  the  rigging  with  every  sign  of  a  storm.  There 
was  now  no  alternative  but  to  run  for  Nassau.  Before  sun- 
set the  Orion  lay  safely  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead,  in  front 
of  the  town,  with  a  crew  of  negroes  at  the  pumps,  while 
we  were  enjoying  the  luxury  of  rest  on  shore. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  discharge  the  cargo  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  repair  the  damage.  When  about  half  the  la- 
ding had  been  taken  on  shore,  the  leak  suddenly  increased, 
and  the  new,  dandy  ship  went  down,  all  standing,  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  harbor,  and  the  blue  signal  continued  to 
float  from  her  mainmast,  about  six  feet  above  the  surf,  until 
we  left  the  island.  The  old  Captain  settled  up  the  busi- 
ness of  his  shipwrecked  vessel,  took  passage  home  and  has 
never  broken  his  promise  since. 

'  Tough  time  that,'  says  Jim  Marlin,  '  half  the  world  don't 
know  what  the  poor  sailor  has  to  endure  ; — hard  work, — 
hard  fare, — and  then,  it  may  be,  a  hard  berth  in  Davy  Jones' 
locker,  where  the  winds  and  the  waves  may  speak  his  mem- 
ory, but  never  a  thought  of  kind  friends  comes  to  him  over 
the  deep  sea.  This  pumping  the  ocean  up  through  a  leaky 
ship,  is  what  I  could  never  get  used  to.     But  the  fault  is 
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not  mine,  for  I  have  tried  hard,  for  thirty  days  at  a  pull.  A 
gale  struck  us  on  a  passage  to  New  York,  when  four  weeks 
out  of  Lisbon.  It  swept  every  stub  of  standing  rigging 
clean  by  the  board,  and  left  us  almost  a  wreck.  The  seams 
were  opened  wide  enough  to  pass  out  a  small  boy  anywhere 
between  the  planks,  and  the  wind  blowed  so  like  all-pos- 
sessed that  every  man  had  to  keep  his  month  shut  to  save 
his  teeth,  and  his  hat  lashed  under  his  chin  to  keep  his 
hair  on. 

'  There  we  lay,  pumping  for  dear  life,  and  pitching  and 
rolling  about,  with  a  heavy,  sluggish  motion,  in  the  most 
solitary  sea  a  poor  fellow  ever  sailed  on.  There  is  some 
life  and  sport  in  running  before  a  stiff  breeze  or  riding  out 
a  gale,  but  it  is  horrible  to  be  tossed  up  and  down  contin- 
ually in  the  same  place,  in  the  center  of  an  endless  waste  of 
billows.  The  light  spray  of  the  small  waves  fell  upon  our 
decks  hour  after  hour.  The  bright  summer  sun  arose  from 
the  sea  and  sunk  into  the  sea,  again  and  again.  The  weeks 
wore  away  like  years.  Thirty  long  days  and  thirty  tedious 
nights  passed  by  at  length,  and  never  a  solitary  sail  had 
made  its  appearance  in  any  part  of  the  horizon,  and  we 
might  have  beat  about  till  this  time  if  we  had  waited  for  a 
vessel  to  heave  in  sight. 

c  How  ! — did  you  swim  ashore  ?'  inquired  a  watchmate. 

'Just  so, — swam  ashore  out  of  the  middle  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. Every  man  packed  his  chest,  lashed  it  to  his  back  and 
started  for  home.  Would'nt  you  ?  It  was  too  confounded 
dull  work  to  beat  about  there  all  one's  days.  But  did'nt 
exactly  swim  ashore,  shipmate,  to  tell  the  truth  about  the 
matter. 

'  An  easterly  storm  took  us  the  last  three  days  and  gave 
us  such  a  drenching  in  salt  water,  as  no  mother's  son  of  us 
had  dreamed  of  before.  Every  man  lashed  himself  to  the 
ship  and  waited  patiently  for  his  alternative  of  riding  off  on 
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the  top  of  some  sea  that  broke  over  the  bulwarks,  or  going 
to  the  bottom  with  the  wreck.  The  gale  increased  till  the 
last  day  and  when  night  set  in,  the  waves  roared  louder  and 
louder,  continually  increasing  till  midnight,  when  it  seemed 
as  if  the  devil  was  to  pay.  Such  a  fury  of  winds  and  wa- 
ters could  not  come  from  the  open  sea,  and  we  knew  that 
we  were  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  shore.  We 
could  not  remain  long  in  doubt.  Five  minutes  would  proba- 
bly send  us  into  the  midst  of  the  foaming  and  boiling  break- 
ers. The  ship  struck,  and  then  a  second  time,  and  with 
the  third  tremendous  blow  stuck  fast.  The  sea  poured  over 
us  in  a  constant  sheet  of  white  foam,  but  we  remained  lash- 
ed to  our  posts  until  the  fury  of  the  storm  had  subsided  and 
our  deck  was  left  clear  from  the  water. 

'  At  length  the  day  broke  and  with  the  sunny  morning 
came  a  light  and  mild  land-breeze.  The  gale  had  spent  its 
r  age,  most  fortunately  for  us.  The  sea  had  been  rolled  in 
upon  the  shore  much  farther  than  usual  during  the  three  days- 
storm,  and  our  ship  lay,  high  and  dry,  upon  the  sandy  beach 
of  the  Carolinas,  full  five  rods  from  any  water.  The  waves 
were  no  longer  high  and  rough,  but  the  light  surf  broke 
playfully  upon  the  shore  and  the  open  sea  beyond  danced 
and  sparkled  in  the  merriest  mood  of  an  October  morning.' 


WHITE  RIVER. 

Thou  hast  not  majesty ;  no  navies  ride 
Upon  thy  tranquil  bosom,  bearing  on 
The  weight  of  luxury  from  distant  climes. 
Thou  hast  not  grandeur  ;  like  Niagara 
Thou  dost  not  heave  a  flood  of  waters  down 
To  shake  the  frightened  earth.     No  poet's  song 
Has  made  thy  name  immortal  as  his  own. 
Yet  art  thou  fair  ;  crystal  the  waters  flow 
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From  out  thy  mountain  springs,  and  hasten  on 

Unminglcd  vviili  a  taint  of  earthy  mould, 

But  white  and  pearly  as  the  dew  at  dawn, 

Transparent  as  the  good  man's  sympathies, 

And  open  as  the  guileless  soul  of  youth. 

i  love  thy  purity.    The  sunbeams  pierce 

And  mingle  with  thy  depths,  and  dwell  in  thee, 

As  truth  transfuses  the  ingenuous  soul. 

Lessons  of  simple  verity  and  love 

I've  garnered  from  thee.     Quietly  flow  on, 

Fameless  White  River,  bringing  purest  thoughts 

Unto  the  happy  dwellers  on  thy  banks. 

If  I  may  never  visit  thee  again 

To  be  inspired  by  thy  low  melody, 

Yet  still  flow  on ;  for  there  are  those  I  love, 

Because  translucent  and  sincere,  like  thee, 

Who  see  thee  still  at  sunrise,  and  at  noon, 

And  when  the  moon  upon  thy  bosom  rests; 

They  gaze  in  silence,  and — they  ask  not  why — 

A  soft  tranquillity,  half  sad,  half  sweet, 

With  far  oil' gloamings  of  a  spirit  light 

In  the  deep  soul,  at  thy  suggestion  comes. 

Be  their  life  genuine  and  pure,  like  thine, 
A  living  fount,  a  tranquil,  ceaseless  stream 
Of  kind  and  holy  deeds,  reflecting  heaven. 

J.  E.  II. 


LUTHER  BEFORE  THE  DIET  OF  WORMS. 

It  was  the  17th  of  April  1621,  —  the  day  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Reformer  before  the  Diet.  The  high  dig- 
nitaries of  Church  and  State  were  assembled  in  solemn 
council.  Their  numerous  retinues,  increased  by  crowds 
from  every  part  of  the  Empire,  and  by  thousands  from  the 
remotest  countries  of  Christendom,  thronged  the  ancient 
city  of  Worms.  The  greater  part  of  the  multitude  had 
come  to  see  and  hear  the  famed  monk  of  Wittenberg. 
Some  regarded  him  as  a  miracle  of  wisdom  ;  others,  as  a 
prodigy  of  iniquity.  But  all  longed  to  behold  the  man  so 
dreaded  by  Rome,   and  to  hear,  for  themselves,  that  voice 
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which  had  defied  the  thunders  of  the  Pope.  His  boldest 
friends,  fearing,  nay,  expecting  his  condemnation  and  death, 
had  come  to  cheer  him  by  their  presence,  to  witness  his 
martyrdom,  and  treasure  up  his  dying  words.  At  length, 
confident  of  success,  those  who  had  so  long  thirsted  for  his 
life,  had  gathered  to  burn  the  foul  heretic,  and  kindle  the 
flames  for  his  followers. 

The  appointed  hour  had  arrived.  Preceded  by  a  herald, 
and  attended  by  the  Marshal  of  the  Empire,  Luther  left 
his  hotel  to  repair  to  the  Hall,  where  the  Federative  Diet 
were  assembled.  So  dense  was  the  crowd  attracted  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  proceed.  On  every  side,  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  human  heads — even  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  were  covered — all  striving  to  catch  a  glance  at  Lu- 
ther, as  he   passed On  arriving  at  the 

Hall  the  throng  was,  if  possible,  even  greater  than  in  the 
open  street.  The  imperial  guards  opened  a  passage  with 
their  halberds,  and  he  entered  the  building,  crowded  by 
more  than  five  thousand  persons,  exclusive  of  the  Diet. 
Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  Luther.  The  very  multitude 
was  enough  to  awe  the  boldest  heart,  —  but  no  man  had 
ever  appeared  before  a  more  august  and  powerful  assembly. 
There  was  the  haughty  Emperor,  whose  sway  extended 
across  both  hemispheres,  —  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand, —  and  an  imposing  array  of  Deputies,  Barons, 
Princes,  Dukes,  and  Electors.  There,  too,  were  the  Nun- 
cios of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  ambassadors  from  foreign 
courts,  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  church.  It  is  computed 
that  there  were  present,  connected  with  the  Diet,  not  less 
than  two  hundred  of  the  wisest  and  mightiest  men  of  the 
age. 

The  humble  friar  approached  the  throne  of  Charles,  and, 
glancing  his  eye  from  the  mitred  heads  and  princely  attires 
that  surrounded  it,  to  the  thousands  who  were  looking  on 
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breathless  with  interest,  his  slight  form  dilated  with  the 
spirit  within,  his  pale  countenance  lightened  up  with  fresh 
courage,  and  his  dark,  stern  eye  beamed  with  unwonted 
animation.  He  felt  the  greatness  of  the  moment.  The 
very  thought  that,  in  the  presence  of  that  vast  crowd  and 
those  great  ones  of  the  earth,  he  was  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  truth,  and,  probably,  seal  it  with  his  blood,  clothed  him 
with  new  strength. 

A  profound  silence  reigned  throughout  the  assembly. 
The  Chancellor  of  Treves,  by  order  of  the  Diet,  proposed 
the  questions  that  were  to  determine  the  Reformer's  fate. 
"  Do  you  acknowledge  yourself  to  be  the  author  of  those 
works  ?'? — pointing  to  about  twrenty  volumes  upon  a  table 
near — "  And,  if  so,  are  you  prepared  to  retract  them,  and 
the  propositions  therein  contained  V  After  the  titles  had 
been  read,  Luther,  with  an  unfaltering  voice  confessed  that 
they  were  his.  But  instead  of  rejecting  with  scorn  the  very 
idea  of  recantation,  and  pouring  out  his  indignation  in  a  tor- 
rent of  eloquence,  as  his  naturally  impetuous  temper  urged 
him  to  do,  he  suppressed  the  emotions  that  struggled  for 
utterance,  and  humbly  prayed  the  Emperor  to  grant  him 
"  time  for  reflection,  that  he  might  answer  without  offend- 
ing against  the  word  of  God."  It  was  neither  fear  nor  inde- 
cision that  induced  him  to  make  this  request.  He  was,  un- 
doubtedly, determined  in  regard  to  his  answer  :  but  he  was 
anxious  to  have  that — perhaps  the  last — great  act  of  his 
life  free  from  even  the  suspicion  of  haste  or  passion.  This 
was  one  of  his  greatest  victories,  though  not  generally  re- 
garded so.  He  conquered  his  own  indomitable  spirit.  En- 
couraged by  his  apparent  indecision,  the  tribunal  granted 
him  a  day  for  reflection. 

Again  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  Diet.  The  Chan- 
cellor repeated  the  questions,  and  all  waited  with  intense 
interest  for  the  reply.     The  evening  had  begun  to  close  in  ; 
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and  the  twilight  rendered  fainter  and  more  gloomy  by  its 
passage  through  the  thick,  painted  glass  of  the  tall,  Gothic 
windows,  threw  an  air  of  chilling  solemnity  over  the  whole 
scene.  The  torches,  too,  which  had  been  lighted  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  spacious  hall,  made  it  seem  still  more  like 
a  conclave  of  the  Inquisition.  The  antique  building,  with 
its  rude  architecture,  and  rough,  unsightly  paintings,  the 
stern,  frowning  aspect  of  the  judges,  the  noise  of  the  sol- 
diers, as  they  drove  back  the  crowd  that  thronged  the  court, 
and  the  low,  threatening  murmur  that  occasionally  ran 
through  the  assembly — all  conspired  to  strike  terror  into 
the  heart  of  the  Reformer  and  induce  him  to  recant. 

D'Aubigni,  in  his  admirable  "  History  of  the  Great  Ref- 
ormation," gives  us  a  vivid  idea  of  Luther's  reply.  With 
a  calm,  clear  voice,  and  in  a  manner  perfectly  free  from  ex- 
citement, but  firm  and  dignified,  he  began — "  Most  Serene 
Emperor,  and  you,  most  illustrious  Princes,  and  gracious 
Lords  !  I  this  day  appear  before  you,  in  all  humility,  ac- 
cording to  your  command  ;  and  I  implore  your  Majesty,  and 
your  august  Highnesses,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  to  listen, 
with  favor  to  the  defence  of  a  cause,  which  I  am  well  as- 
sured is  just  and  right.  I  ask  pardon,  if  by  reason  of  ignor- 
ance, I  am  wanting  in  the  manners  that  befit  a  court ;  for  I 
have  not  been  brought  up  in  king's  palaces,  but  in  the  se- 
clusion of  the  cloister."  *  *  #  Such  was  his  exordium 
— beautiful  for  its  brevity  and  appropriateness.  He  then 
proceeded  fearlessly  to  the  question  from  which  his  fate 
was  suspended.  Arranging  the  works  which  he  had  been 
required  to  retract,  into  three  classes — those  upon  purely 
devotional  subjects — those  against  Popery — and  those  in 
which  he  had  attacked  private  individuals  who  had  under- 
taken to  defend  the  tyranny  of  Rome — he  brought  forward 
a  few  plain,  unanswerable  arguments  in  defence  of  each. 
But  soon  falling  back  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  strong 
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hold  so  dreaded  by  the  partizans  of  the  Pope,  he  demanded 
proof  of  his  error,  before  he  could  reasonably  retract.  He 
repeated  his  firm  conviction  that  all  his  propositions  were 
based  upon  the  word  of  God,  and  that  it  would,  therefore, 
not  only  be  inconsistent,  but  impious  to  abandon  them. 
Still,  if  he  could  be  convinced  that  he  was  in  error,  he  de- 
clared himself  willing  instantly  to  retract,  and,  with  his 
own  hand,  burn  the  offending  book. 

Then,  after  describing  his  own  week  and  defenceless  sit- 
uation, as  a  feeble  and  unworthy  champion  of  the  truth,  he 
breaks  forth  in  a  lofty  strain  of  eloquence.  He  warns  those 
mighty  men  of  the  fearful  danger  of  fighting  against  God, 
and  bringing  down  upon  their  own  heads  present  disaster, 
and  everlasting  destruction. 

When  peremptorily  called  upon  again,  to  retract  or  be  dealt 
with  as  an  obstinate  heretic,  he  calmly  looked  them  in  the 
face,  and  said :  "  May  God  be  my  helper  !  for  I  can  retract 
nothing !" 

There  was  a  dignity,  an  air  of  authority  in  his  manner 
that  won  the  admiration  of  the  Emperor,  and  even  of  his 
bigoted  accusers.  His  words,  while  they  fell  like  a  thun- 
derbolt upon  his  persecutors,  fired  the  enthusiasm  and  arous- 
ed the  sympathies  of  thousands  present,  thus  enlisting  many 
powerful  names  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  His  an- 
swer spread  like  wild-fire  through  the  multitudes  that  throng- 
ed the  city.  Some  demanded  that  he  should  have  the  fate 
of  Huss,  and  his  ashes  be  thrown  into  the  Rhine  :  but  a  far 
greater  number  declared  that  it  could  not  be  done  without 
danger  and  bloodshed.  The  news  spread  rapidly  through 
the  neighboring  cities,  and  soon  reached  the  remotest  corn- 
ers of  Germany.  The  voice  of  the  nation  was  in  favor  of 
Luther,  and  the  Diet  dared  not  oppose  it.  The  Empire  and 
the  Church  had  united  their  strength  to  crush  an  obscure 
monk,  but  had  failed.     Sustained  with  the  strength  of  God, 
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and  armed  with  the  sword  of  Truth,  he  had  met  them,  and 
won  a  victory  that  will  be  felt  among  all  nations,  and  in  all 
ages  to  come.  Seldom  has  the  world  seen  such  an  exam- 
ple of  moral  sublimity — its  only  parallels  are  to  be  found 
in  the  lives  and  actions  of  those,  who,  at  different  periods, 
have  suffered  in  the  same  great  cause. 


FAITH  AND  SIGHT. 
■jJo$a  rjuou,    ....    do^w   uuzeQun'.' 

To  us,  the  stars  are  brilliant  gems 

Set  in  the  distant  sky; 
To  other  worlds,  they  shine  as  suns, 

And  warmth  and  light  supply. 

So  to  the  christian,  while  he  treads 

On  earth  his  weary  way, 
The  Sun  of  righteousness  emits 

A  faint  and  flickering  ray  ; 

But  when  the  Father  calls  him  home 

To  that  celestial  sphere, 
Unclouded  by  the  sin  that  lay 

Along  his  pathway  here  ; 

Then,  eye  to  eye,  and  heart  to  heart. 

As  ne'er  on  earth  was  given, 
He  sees  the  light,  and  feels  the  warmth 

That  warms  and  lightens  heaven. 


THE  ANTIQUARY. 

One  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  my  early  days  was 
Calvin  Bentley.  The  parents  of  both  of  us  were  substan- 
tial yeomen,  who  lived  upon  adjoining  farms,  in  the  out- 
skirts of  a  New  Hampshire  village,  and  were  blessed  with 
large  families,  and  with  contented  minds.  I  was  endowed 
with   an  athletic  constitution,  and  with  unfailing  health. 
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Calvin  was  as  unlike  me  as  possible.  He  was  a  few  \< 
my  junior  ;  and,  from  his  birth,  he  had  an  infirmity  in  one 
of  his  limbs,  which  made  an  artificial  leg  necessary.  He 
was  hump-backed  and  cross-eyed,  yet  there  was  an  intelli- 
gent look,  and  a  sprightly  air  about  him,  which  interested 
every  one  who  knew  him.  A  Phrenologist  would  have 
called  his  temperament,  nervous,  and  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties, well  developed.  Probably  his  very  disabilities  led  him 
to  put  forth  the  greater  efforts  to  appear  like  other  men: 
and  he  assayed  to  assist  his  father  in  the  labors  of  the  farm, 
much  earlier  than  able-bodied  boys  are  wont  to  volunteer 
their  services  with  the  scythe  or  the  ox-goad. 

Some  thought  it  very  singular,  though  it  did  not  appear 
so  to  me,  that  Calvin  should  seek  to  form  intimacies  with 
the  most  robust  and  hardy  youngsters  of  the  neighborhood. 
I  was  willing  to  encourage  his  friendship,  for  I  really  com- 
miserated his  sad  fortune,  which  seemed  to  cut  him  off  from 
so  many  sources  of  enjoyment.  He  was,  moreover,  pos- 
sessed of  certain  qualities,  which  made  him  very  useful,  if 
not  a  general  favorite.  He  was  uncommonly  dexterous  in 
all  sorts  of  handicraft ;  I  have  now  several  keepsakes  as  cher- 
ished testimonials  of  his  skill.  And  many  is  the  pretty 
maiden,  who  has  bestowed  on  him  a  sweet  smile  or  a  lov- 
ing remark,  and  has  been  rewarded  with  some  specimen  of 
his  skill  in  manufacturing  the  wares  which  furnish  the  toilet 
of  a  country  belle.  And  not  a  farmer  nor  a  housewife,  who 
ever  showed  him  any  marked  kindness,  but  can  exhibit  an 
elaborately  wrought  whip  or  wheel-pin  as  evidence  of  his 
gratitude. 

Calvin's  parents  were  thorough  plebeians  in  their  notions. 
They  were  the  last  couple  in  town,  who  discovered  that 
wagons  were  more  more  comfortable  conveyances  than  the 
pillions  of  their  forefathers.  His  father  maintained,  for  a 
long  time,  that  boots  were  monstrous  things,  when  compared 
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with  the  breeches  and  knee-buckles  of  olden  time  ;  and,  to 
this  day,  his  mother  "  cannot  see  the  use  of  saying  '  panta- 
loons' when  { trouses'  is  so  much  easier  to  speak."  Under 
the  tutelage  of  such  exemplars,  it  was  not  singular  that  he 
should  contract  antique  modes  of  thought  and  expression, 
that  there  should  be  little  urbanity  in  his  manners  or  polish 
in  his  address. 

As  if  nature  and  education  had  not  done  enough  to  dis- 
figure him,  accident  lent  a  helping  hand  to  the  same  end. 
In  one  of  his  bold  attempts  at  horsemanship  he  was  thrown, 
and  dislocated  a  joint  which  crippled  his  only  sound  leg  ; 
and  in  a  shooting  match,  he  lost  the  moiety  of  one  of  his 
hands.  But  all  these  disadvantages  did  not  tame  his  daring 
spirit  in  the  least.  He  seemed  determined  to  be  a  man,  in 
spite  of  his  fatality.  In  our  neighborhood  there  was  less  of 
the  feeling  of  caste  than  in  most  villages,  and  Calvin's  ex- 
cessive vanity  was  overlooked  in  the  sympathy  for  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  in  esteem  for  his  real  goodness  of  heart.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  himself  the  admirer  of  the  pret- 
tiest girl  in  our  village — no  other  than  my  own  sister  Nan- 
cy. And  I  am  sure,  that  the  dear  girl,  if  she  had  not  been 
too  good  to  live  in  this  world,  would  have  thought  herself 
too  good  not  to  make  him  as  happy  as  her  few  short  years 
did  her  brother. 

The  Bentley  family  had  always  thought  that  Calvin's 
talents  were  of  the  first  order.  Fully  possessed  of  the  idea, 
that  what  ever  man  has  done  he  could  do,  Calvin  thought 
that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  him  to  have  a  Collegiate 
education.  Certainly  I  thought  so  too.  All  the  neighbors 
coincided  in  the  opinion ;  for  our  people  were  very  demo- 
cratic, and,  in  those  days,  such  a  subject  was  fully  discus- 
sed by  the  entire  populace.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  Nancy 
uvored  the  plan  ;  for  when  he  first  told  me  that  the  ques- 
tion was  decided,  I  remembered,   that  the  evening  before } 
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he  had  a  long  talk  with  her,  beneath  the  trees  at  the  foot 
of  our  garden.  When  I  reported  this  decision  of  Calvin's 
at  home,  it  was  received  with  much  satisfaction.  My  father 
was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  he  observed  on  this  occasion, 
"  Calvin  will,  I  doubt  not,  do  honor  to  himself  and  to  his 
parentage,  by  his  scholarship  ;  and  I  hope  he  will  not  dis- 
grace either  by  his  vulgarity  and  grossness.  In  his  new 
circumstances  he  will  learn  something  of  polite  society,  and 
will  bring  home  some  refinement  of  thought  and  deport- 
ment ;  for  he  has,  but  too  justly,  been  made  a  laughing- 
stock for  his  coarseness." 

Calvin  had  attracted  our  minister's  attention,  in  the  vil- 
lage school,  by  his  quickness  at  his  lessons — and  he  had 
been  offered  gratuitous  instruction  at  the  parsonage,  in  his 
preparatory  studies.  His  friends  expected  he  would  take 
a  very  high  rank  in  College.  His  teachers  had  spoken  of 
him  in  as  high  terms  as  any  young  man  could  wish.  I  ex- 
pected he  would  come  home  from  the  University,  estranged 
from  his  old  pursuits — perhaps  from  his  old  friends — a  gen- 
tleman scholar.  My  sister  used  to  inquire  for  him  with  a 
modesty  amusingly  mixed  with  anxiety.  But  it  required 
the  utmost  exaggeration  of  partiality  to  make  the  answers 
returned,  appear  very  flattering.  We  were  greatly  disap- 
pointed not  to  hear,  that  he  was  outstripping  all  competi- 
tion, and  dazzling  his  companions,  by  his  scholarship  and 
genius.  My  father  observed,  "  I  suppose,  that  to  have  a 
brilliant  reputation  at  College,  is  a  different  thing  from 
having  such  a  reputation  in  our  village  school." 

The  four  years  wore  away  at  last.  But  during  that  time 
the  Waster  came :  and  all  that  a  most  charming  sister  had 
been  to  me,  and  what  ever  she  had  been  to  Calvin  passed 
away  to  the  world  of  spirits. 

The  Collegian  returned  home  :  and  the  entire  communi- 
ty resolved  themselves  into  a  committee   to  judge  of  the 
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proficiency  he  had  made.  Some  of  his  more  captious 
neighbors  declared  he  was  not  a  jot  more  learned  than  be- 
fore. "  What  had  College  done  for  young  Bentley?"  He 
exhibited  no  trace  of  elegance  of  taste,  or  polish  of  mind, 
and  was  as  coarse  in  his  manners  as  ever.  It  was  really 
a  matter  of  wonder  to  me,  that  a  young  man  could  go 
through  a  course  of  study,  and  yet  retain  so  many  absurdi- 
ties of  diction,  —  so  many  ridiculous  idioms,  —  so  much 
bad  grammar  and  such  a  barbarous  pronunciation.  He  had 
been,  in  his  youth,  the  butt  of  ridicule  for  his  Billingsgate 
dialect.  It  happened  that  I  received  a  commission  in  the  mil- 
itia about  the  time  Calvin  entered  the  University  ;  and  I  re- 
member, that  once  I  was  drilling  my  corps,  just  in  front  of 
the  village  hotel.  He  was  standing  in  the  door,  when  sud- 
denly he  brandished  his  crutch,  and  called  out  to  me, 
u  Ello,  I  say  there,  Capen  Ike,  that  are  sojer  of  yourn  is 
prying  open  tother's  cartouch  box  with  his  bagonet."  For  a 
young  officer  in  his  regimentals,  to  be  addressed  as  "  Ike," 
was  distressing  ;  — to  have  attention  called  to  disorder  in 
the  ranks  in  that  way  was  intolerable,  —  especially  when 
I  looked  up  and  saw  upon  the  balcony  of  the  hotel  a  file  of 
young  ladies,  and  among  them,  the  very  one,  to  whom  of 
all  Eve's  daughters  I  wished  most  to  commend  myself. 
For  an  instant  I  wished  my  sword  had  been  sharp,  that  I 
might  have  drawn  the  fellow's  blood.  I  should  have 
sworn,  — I  know  I  should,  if  I  had  not  been  brought  up  by 
a  puritan  father.  I  concluded  to  pocket  the  insult,  and  re- 
member the  warning  for  the  sake  of  its  literature. 

We  had  all  supposed  that  a  public  education  would  teach 
Bentley  such  respect  for  the  uses  of  language  as  would  make 
his  conversation  decent  English  at  least.  He  came  home 
bringing  an  elegant  diploma,  which  set  forth,  as  we  suppos- 
ed, for  we  could  not  read  the  mysterious  language,  that  he 
was  a  good  scholar.     But  he  was  still  Calvin  Bentley,  or  as 
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he  expressed  it,  "  the  same  old  sixpence."  An  iutclli'. 
man,  who  had  known  him  from  his  boyhood,  described  his 
barbarisms  of  demeanor  and  language,  by  saying,  "  He  has 
more  of  the  grand'ther  about  him  than  any  octogenarien 
in  the  country.  For  myself  I  could  never  account  for  it, 
that  real  learning  should  do  so  little  to  mend  the  manners 
and  the  address  of  my  friend. 

After  some  years  Bentley  obtained  a  situation  as  teacher 
of  a  school  in  a  distant  State.  And,  though,  he  has  been 
retained  in  that  situation,  yet  I  have  had  occasion  to  know 
that  he  has  been  subject  to  continual  mortification,  and  al- 
most insult,  for  utter  disregard  of  etiquette,  and  ignorance 
of  the  civilities  of  genteel  life. 

Not  long  since  I  was  travelling,  by  stage  coach,  with 
two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  I  ascertained  to  be  Professor  S. 
of  the  University,  and  the  other  'Squire  Lauman.  It  appeared 
that  'Squire  L.  was  a  classmate  of  Calvin  Bentley.  In  speak- 
ing of  his  college  history,  "I  do  not  wonder,"  said  he,  "  that 
his  taste  should  have  deteriorated  while  in  College.  For, 
without  casting  any  reproach  upon  the  officers  of  instruc- 
tion in  our  Alma  Mater,  I  think  I  can  say,  that  he  had 
teachers  who  labored  more  zealously  to  supply  his  taste  for 
the  odd  and  strange,  than  they.  He  was  a  capable 
young  man,  but  his  particular  failing  was  a  liability  to  be 
imposed  upon.  His  shrewdness  did  not  prevent  his  being 
the  unsuspecting  mark,  at  which  the  most  merciless  satire 
was  levelled. 

I  remember  being  in  his  room,  in  the  second  story  of 
North  College,  when  half  a  dozen  fellows  came  in,  full  of 
mischief  as  they  could  contain,  —  indeed  on  the  point  of 
an  eruption. 

"  Come,"  said  Frank  Ferenot,  "  let  us  go  and  have  a 
scrape." 

"  I  calc'latc  you'd  better  not  begin  sich  an  undertakin' 
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without   seem  Prof.   Sicut  'bout  your  Greek  lesson,"  said 
Bentley. 

"  But  it  is  a  splendid  dark  night ;"  urged  Ferenot,  "and 
Farmer  Plowbeam  has  some  fine  fat  turkies." 

" 1  guess,  as  how  you'll  find  Plowbeam  would  be  about 
your  ears,  like  a  hornet's  neest,  if  you  don't  bestill  of  his 
hen's  roost ;  and  I  reckon  the  way  you'd  cut  gravel,  with 
him  arter  you,  would  be  so'thing  of  a  shine  this  ere  dark 
night." 

"  Now  do,  Bentley ;"  chimed  in  Simon  Gowatt,  "  you 
have  got  so  good  a  fire"  — 

"  Grease  and  gravel,"  roared  Bentley,  "  the  man  what 
brings  any  cabbaged  fodder  into  my  diggings  to  toast,  will 
get  such  a  basting  as  ile  wont  cure,  I'll  tell  you  now." 

Upon  this  several  of  Calvin's  visitors  withdrew.  I  sat 
still,  masticating  a  mouthful  of  tobacco.  Suddenly  Bentley 
interposed, 

"  There's  your  tarnal  great  whiskers.  I'll  be  darned  if  I 
dont  believe  a  crucified  porcupine  would  pass  all  the  world 
over  for  the  finest  gentleman  in  all  creation." 

" Friend  Bentley,  "  said  I,  "you  have  been  called  the 
Antiquary,  from  the  zeal  and  devotion  which  you  exhibit 
in  bringing  forward  again  obsolete  and  absurd  phrases  ;  and 
I  cannot  say  but  you  deserve  the  name. 

Professor  S.  observed  that  there  is  one  source  of  enjoy- 
ment peculiar  to  a  professor  of  Rhetoric  in  college.  It  is 
pointing  out  a  fault  in  a  young  man's  elocution,  every 
month  for  four  years  ;  and  then  observing  the  same  fault, 
uncorrected,  in  his  Commencement  Oration.  I.  I. 
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RECIPE. 

FOR    GETTING    POPULARITY. 

My  studies  in  the  arts  of  composition  and  of  debate  have 
led  me  to  the  investigation  of  the  kindred  art  of  popularity. 

The  first  step  is  to  lay  aside  conscience  as  a  troublesome 
impediment.  Then  abjure  (in  your  heart,  not  openly,)  grat- 
itude, fidelity,  sincerity  and  other  similar  virtues  estimable 
among  the  vulgar.  Consider  friendship  merely  as  an  instru- 
ment of  policy  in  which  affection  must  have  no  part.  Hon- 
or may  sometimes  be  kept  among  thieves,  but  to  seekers 
after  popularity  it  is  a  vexatious  obstacle. 

Furnish  yourself  plentifully  with  the  phrases  of  flattery, 
and  be  ready  to  administer  them  as  often  as  a  vain  head 
wants  aliment.  Compose  your  features  to  a  gracious  smile 
and  wear  it  in  the  salutations  of  daily  intercourse ;  at  cer- 
tain times,  however,  when  you  are  particularly  anxious  to 
gain  friends,  there  is  danger  lest  it  spread  into  a  silly  grin. 

Gather  around  you,  if  possible,  a  cluster  of  admirers.  Se- 
lect those  who  are  your  inferiors,  for  over  such  you  can 
more  easily  obtain  ascendancy.  Impress  them  so  deeply 
with  your  greatness,  that  they  will  laugh  immoderately  at 
all  your  wit,  and  listen  reverently  to  all  your  wisdom.  If 
they  are  so  sagacious  that  their  understandings  cannot  be 
thus  imposed  upon,  you  may  perhaps  attach  them  to  your- 
self by  certain  convivial  appliances.  Bind  them  so  firmly 
to  your  interests  that  they  will  not  be  scrupulous  as  to  the 
means  of  promoting  them.  Then  they  will  extend  your 
reputation  and  vindicate  your  character ;  they  will  dispar- 
age your  rivals  and  proclaim  it  everywhere  that  you  are 
'  tremendously  smart ;'  they  will  nominate  you  for  office  and 
cheer  your  speeches. 

Popular  men  differ  in  respect  to  frequency  of  appearance 
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before  the  public.  Some  deem  it  proper  to  be  conspicuous 
on  every  occasion  and  to  assume  the  station  of  leader  as  a 
matter  of  right.  Others,  esteeming  their  talents  too  precious 
to  be  cheapened  by  common  use,  withhold  them  except  on 
momentous  subjects  and  under  circumstances  peculiarly  ad- 
vantageous for  display.  I  advise  all  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  a  lurking  consciousness  that  the  world  overrates  them 
to  choose  the  latter  course.  By  this  means  they  may  re- 
ceive honor  not  really  due  to  them.  The  famous  l  single- 
speech  Hamilton'  who  astonished  the  British  Parliament  by 
one  brilliant  piece  of  eloquence  and  never  spoke  again,  was 
suspected  from  this  very  silence  to  be  the  author  of  some 
excellent  writings  published  anonymously. 

Let  your  speeches  and  your  compositions  be  profusely  in- 
terspersed with  bombastry  ;  it  will  pass  for  eloquence. 

Seize  every  occasion  to  float  into  eminence  on  the  tide 
of  a  general  excitement.  But  always  refrain  from  embrac- 
ing any  enterprise  until  you  are  assured  of  its  popularity ; 
let  some  one  who  is  so  unwise  as  to  be  disinterested  run 
the  hazard  of  commencing  it,  and  when  he  has  secured  its 
success  endeavor  to  supplant  him  by  showing  greater  activ- 
ity in  the  cause.  If  you  fail  and  he  goes  on  successfully, 
you  should  make  an  effort  to  deprive  him  of  credit  by  im- 
puting selfish  motives.  Insinuate  the  slander  to  your  in- 
struments and  leave  it  for  them  to  circulate  it ;  and  when 
they  have  spread  it  abroad  you  may  still  retain  the  disguise 
of  friendship  by  lamenting  that  he  has  exposed  himself  to 
such  injurious  suspicions.  There  are  some  very  beneficial 
public  services  requiring  great  labor  but  reflecting  no  great 
honor  ;  let  all  such  alone. 

By  observing  these  rules  you  cannot  fail  to  get  populari- 
ty ;  and  the  fruit  of  popularity  is  office.  Mankind  are  wise- 
ly so  constituted  that  office  is  the  chief  good  ;  for  since  in 
our  beloved  country,  which  is  no  doubt  the  model  of  a  per- 
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feet  state,  offices  are  so  numerous  that  every  man  can  get 
at  least  one,  it  follows  that  every  man  has  an  opportunity 
of  attaining  the  chief  good,  and  of  course  of  being  perfect- 
ly happy.  The  m  ayadov  which  ancient  sages  sought  in 
vain  is  thus  easily  found. 

There  are  other  ways  of  becoming  popular,  such  as  at- 
tending to  one's  own  business,  doing  every  thing  well  and 
disregarding  undeserved  reproach.  But  these  are  much 
more  tedious  than  the  others  1  have  mentioned,  and  are 
out  of  date  besides  ;  being  practised  by  none  but  a  few  old- 
fashioned  people  who  are  far  behind  the  refinement  of  the 

age.  Q,UINCTILIAN,  JR. 


ESSAY. 

SCIENCE    THE    SOURCE    OF    INTELLECTUAL    PLEASURE. 

Most  philosophers  have  arrived  at  the  sage  conclusion, 
that  the  chief  end  of  man's  existence  upon  this  mundane 
sphere  is  merely  to  endure  a  series  of  woes  and  misfortunes, 
to  be  a  plaything  to  wanton  chance,  and  after  having  been 
tossed  about  in  this  chaos  of  circumstances  a  certain  num- 
ber of  months  or  years,  as  the  case  may  happen,  to  make 
his  exit  and  draw  the  curtain  of  Oblivion  after  him.  Hap- 
piness, say  they,  is  at  best  a  mere  relative  expression,  that 
implies  no  more  than  a  partial  absence  of  misery.  There 
are  not  wanting  those,  who  assert  that  ignorance  is  better 
than  knowledge,  and  in  proof  thereof,  cite  the  example  of 
our  first  parents.  Facts  will  bear  out  the  assertion,  that, 
as  the  world  grows  older  the  sources  of  rational  enjoyment 
increase,  and  that  those  of  wretchedness  are  on  the  wane. 
The  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  the  discovery  of  the 
laws  of  the  material  world,  and  man's  better  comprehension 
of  his  own  mental,  moral,  and  physical  nature,  have  opened 
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a  field,  where  mind  may  range  unimpeded  by  the  baneful 
influences  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  The  modern  stu- 
dent walks  in  the  light  of  divine  Revelation,  and  is  led  by 
the  unerring  guidance  of  star-eyed  Science.  It  was  not  al- 
ways so.  Time's  finger  points  to  a  period  in  history,  when 
mind,  shrouded  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism,  strove  after 
truth,  but  more  frequently  treasured  up  error  in  its  stead. 
The  light  of  science  has,  in  modern  times,  enabled  mankind 
to  avoid  many  of  those  ills,  which  resulted  to  the  ancients 
from  an  ignorance  of  their  own  nature,  and  that  of  the 
world  in  which  they  lived.  This  knowledge  affords  a  pos- 
itive, as  well  as  a  negative  advantage,  for  not  only  does  it 
give  its  possessor  caution  against  the  violation  of  these  laws, 
but  leads  him  on  sure  and  confident  in  their  best  application 
to  his  individual  good.  Little  need  has  man  to  speculate 
upon  idle  abstractions,  and  to  waste  the  effort  of  mind  in 
groping  after  that,  which,  his  better  sense  would  tell  him, 
was  not,  is  not,  nor  is  to  be  ;  in  a  thousand  different  forms 
is  exhibited  that  "  divine  idea"  of  which  so  many  delight 
to  prate  in  an  unintelligible  jargon. 

Every  item  of  the  material  world  constitutes  a  source  of 
happiness,  and  each  gives  scope  for  the  exercise  of  those 
powers,  with  which  man  is  so  wonderfully  endowed.  The 
Heavens,  with  the  hosts  of  stars,  the  Earth,  with  its  man- 
ifold conformations,  the  trees,  putting  on  their  tender  foliage, 
and  the  forms  of  moving  life,  all  discourse  eloquently  of  the 
greatness  and  goodness  of  Him,  that  made  them  so.  When 
man  has  learned  to  look  upon  the  world  with  a  discerning 
eye,  every  thing  he  beholds  around  him,  the  worm,  that  he 
otherwise  would  heedlessly  have  crushed,  the  pebble,  that 
he  would  have  regarded  as  an  accident  in  the  world,  excite 
within  him  a  lively  interest.  He,  who  can  receive  pleasure 
from  such  a  source,  will  have  little  inclination  to  seek  for 
it  in  luxury  and  vice.     The  world  is  teeming  with  interest 
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for  such  a  mind,  each  moment  comes  Laden  with  some  new 
pleasure,  and  each  day  is  like  the  industrious  bee,  it  gathers 
some  new  sweet.  The  storm  may  descend,  the  Lightnings 
may  flash,  and  the  thunders  bellow,  the  sea  may  lash  its 
shores  in  its  rage,  the  intellectual  man  is  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  causes  of  these  phenomena,  and  where 
the  ignorant  sees  only  confusion  and  is  filled  with  supersti- 
tious awe,  he  beholds  beauty  and  grandeur  and  is  moved  to 
fervent  adoration. 

Some  contend,  that  an  intimate  knowledge  of  science  is 
not  favorable  to  poetic  conception,  and  gravely  point  us  to 
eras,  distinguished  by  the  products  of  the  muse,  as  those 
in  which  least  was  known  of  physical  nature.  How  far 
such  may  have  been  the  case,  it  concerns  us  little  to  know; 
but  that  ignorance  in  this  respect  is  more  congenial  to  po- 
etic mind  than  knowledge,  may  safely  be  denied.  The 
Heathen  poet  could  weave  into  story  the  fabulous  deeds  of 
his  hero-gods,  could  paint  them  in  all  the  charm  and  witch- 
ery of  imagination,  but  we  find  nothing  to  admire  save  the 
divine  skill  of  the  poet.  Herein  consists  the  difference 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  muse,  that  the  former  dei- 
fies the  passions  of  men,  and  the  latter  speaks  the  truth  in 
nature.  Although  the  poet  of  antiquity  lived  amid  the  glory 
of  Greecian  and  Italian  scenery,  we  find  scarce  a  line  in 
praise  of  its  beauty  in  the  whole  range  of  classic  poetry. 
How  poor  is  their  mythology  of  Sol,  Terra,  and  Luna, 
compared  with  our  own  scientific  knowledge.  To  Nep- 
tune they  gave  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  sung  much  and 
sweetly  in  his  praise,  but  who  of  them  all  has  embodied 
grandeur  and  sublimity  like  Byron  in  his  "  Apostrophe  to 
Ocean"?  They  had  no  just  conception  of  the  extent  and 
real  character  of  the  world.  The  barriers,  that  then  imped- 
ed the  march  of  mind,  are  removed,  and  he,  who  gazes  intel- 
igently  around  him,  cannot  fail  to  learn.     The  contempla- 
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tion  and  study  of  the  laws,  by  which  the  Universe  is  gov- 
erned, will  exalt  and  refine  the  intellectual  faculties,  make 
the  heart  better,  and  bring  the  whole  man  into  closer  com- 
munion with  his  creator. 


WORDS  ABOUT  US. 
"  Nos,  nos  desumus."  —  Cicero. 

There  is  no  fault  of  authors  more  unpardonable,  more  lamentable, 
more  beyond  hope  and  remedy,  than  that  they  have  left  us  so  little 
knowledge  of  their  own  history.  The  great  writers,  of  all  ages,  from 
Homer  to  Ollapod,  have  kept  themselves  shrouded  in  mystery,  as  im- 
penetrable and  caliginous  as  the  style  of  a  German  transcendentalist. 
Among  authors  of  eminence.  Major  J.  Downing  alone  admits  us  into 
free  intercourse  with  himself,  and  explains  the  proper  mode  of  mount- 
ing and  managing  Pegasus.  He  gives  us  a  recipe,  —  almost  as  accu- 
rate as  Quinctilian  Jr's,  —  for  taking  the  waters  of  Helicon,  and  de- 
scribes minutely  a  certain  manipulation  of  the  digital  extremities  and 
the  nasal  prominence,  which  he  thinks  peculiarly  favorable  to  intellec- 
tual procreation. 

True  it  is.  that  nothing  is  more  mortifying  to  the  old  leaven  of  hu- 
man nature,  than  to  divulge  one's  private  biography.  But  it  is  indis- 
pensibly  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  it  is  so  very  disagreeable,  is  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  it  is  an  indispensable  duty.  We  fully  believe  the 
doctrine,  that  no  good  can  be  secured  without  suffering,  and  that  virtue 
is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  self-denial.  We  have  proved  it  by  a  process 
in  the  pure  Mathematics. 

Taking  the  formula  in  Whately's  Rhetoric, 

Poetry  :  Prose  :  :  Dancing  :  Walking. 

Now  by  Napier's  circular  parts  we  find, 

Dancing  =  Doing  good  =  dG,  and  Walking  =  Self-denial  =d  S, 

Hence  by  substitution  we  get, 

Poetry  :  Prose,  or  P  :  P'  :  :  dG  :  dS. 

From  Maclaurin's  Theorem  and  Euclid  B.  1:47  we  find, 
Sin.  30o  :  :  Tang.  30°  :  :  P  :  P' 
Ex  equali  Sin.  30°  :  Tang.  30°  :  :  dG  :  dS. 

But  Sin.  30Q  <  Tang.  30°,  therefore,  dG  <  dS,— the  expression  for 
doing  and  denying.  Q.  E.  D. 
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After  this  neat  demonstration  in  moral  science,  we  dare  not  disre- 
gard our  convictions  of  duty.  But  it  is  so  great  a  trial  to  meet  this 
responsibility,  that  we  feel  we  are  amassing  an  amazing  fund  of  vir- 
tue against  an  evil  day;  and  though  not  Catholics,  we  are  now  doing 
works  of  supererogation* 

It  will  readily  be  believed,  that  persons,  so  modest  as  we,  find  it  a 
great  trial  to  speak  freely  and  frequently  of  ourselves.  Nothing  but 
an  imperious  sense  of  duty,  and  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the 
wants  of  our  fellow-men,  could  induce  us  to  do  so.  And  even 
now  we  feel  the  hot  blood  mantling  up  to  our  faces,  like  the  red  cloud> 
rolling  up  from  the  East  belore  sunrise.  We  think  seriously  of  having 
our  pages  printed  with  red  ink,  to  shadow  forth  our  blushes,  at  being 
driven  so  inexorably  to  speak  of  ourselves.  "We  know,  of  a  certain iv, 
that  some  evil-minded  persons  make  unkind  reflections  upon  us,  and 
say,  that  we  are  inordinately  fond  of  making  words  about  us.  Yet 
we  do  avow,  that  we  are  not  so  single  eyed  to  our  own  glory,  as  to  be- 
lieve that  nothing  else  is  important.  If  other  Editors  write  so  vastly 
about  the  Tariff  and  Exchequer,  why  should  not  the  public  know 
about  our  doings,  in  which  we  assign  the  doom  of  so  many  by  a  fiat. 
It  should  be  remembered  too,  we  only  use  words,  —  vox,  et  prjeterea 
nihil,  as  Ovid  has  it  ;  which  signifieth  "  a  word  to  the  wise  is  suffi- 
cient." And  thus  it  is,  that  we  deliver  our  oracles  with  sententious 
brevity. 

Kind  Reader,  thou  art  anxious  to  know  something  of  our  employ- 
ments, and  our  temper.  Thy  curiosity  is  very  commendable  ;  and  we 
give  thee  full  liberty  to  gratify  it.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  is  very  laudable; 
and  doubtless  the  inquiries  which  thou  dost  contemplate,  will  contrib- 
ute greatly  to  thy  store  of  wisdom.  An  inquisitive  spirit  is  the  fruit- 
ful source  from  which  have  sprung  all  the  useful  inventions  which 
have  gladdened  our  race,  and  all  the  astonishing  discoveries  which 
have  made  our  world  a  tolerable  residence  for  the  sons  of  men.  That 
spirit  will  lead  thee,  as  it  has  many  others  before  ihee,  into  a  broad 
and  sunny  field,  where  thou  wilt  find  much  to  learn  and  much  to  enjoy. 
And,  if  thou  dost  esteem  us  as  highly  as  thou  should'st,  a  greater  famil- 
iarity with  us  will  be  to  thee  a  consummation  of  the  beatitudes. 

For  the  present,  however, — and  we  say  it  with  sorrow — thou  must 
forego  our  further  acquaintance,  for  we  have  made  arrangements  to  stop 
at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 
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AARON  BURR. 

Aaron  Burr  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  a 
remarkable  age.  He  was  one  of  those  men  whose  conduct 
and  character  excite  the  deepest  interest,  and  yet  around 
whose  real  motives  is  hung  a  cloud  of  mystery.  To  the 
present  age,  while  his  grave  is  fresh  before  us,  and  his  acts 
are  stamped  upon  our  memory,  it  is  an  almost  hopeless  task 
fully  to  unfold  his  true  character.  Descended  himself  from 
illustrious  parentage,  he  left  no  descendant  to  transmit  his 
name  ;  but  at  his  death  his  blood  perished  from  the  earth. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  first  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  College,  since  called  Nassau  Hall ;  and 
grandson,  on  his  mother's  side,  of  the  celebrated  Jonathan 
Edwards.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  College  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  with  the  highest  academical  honors.  In  1775, 
when  the  storm  of  the  Revolution  was  gathering  thick 
over  his  country,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  left  the  study 
of  the  law,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  hastened  to  join 
the  army  of  Washington  at  Cambridge ;  thence  by  toil- 
some marches  through  a  pathless  wilderness,  he  accompan- 
ied Col.  Arnold  with  his  reinforcement  to  Montgomery's 
troops,  against  Quebec.     There,  when  all  others  were  cut 
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off  around  him,  he  received  the  dying  Montgomery  in  his 
arms.  In  this  expedition,  he  signalized  himself  by  firm- 
ness, a  mature  judgment,  and  military  skill  ;  and  received 
the  warm  approbation  of  his  countrymen.  At  the  evacua- 
tion of  New  York,  his  bravery  and  address  preserved  a 
whole  brigade  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But  the  field, 
on  which  his  military  talents  displayed  themselves  to  the 
best  advantage,  was  at  the  Westchester  lines  ;  which  be- 
fore his  arrival  there,  had  been  the  scene  of  the  most  law- 
less and  perplexing  depredations.  Col.  Burr  immediately 
restored  order,  and  inspired  all  parties  with  fear,  confidence 
and  respect.  Ever  active  and  decided,  he  maintained  a  dig- 
nity among  his  equals,  and  was  beloved  and  esteemed  by 
those  under  his  authority. 

In  1779,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  his  health  being  im- 
paired by  his  daring  and  extremely  assiduous  exertions,  he 
retired  from  the  army,  approved  by  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  applauded  by  all.  Immediately  he  reccmmenced  the 
study  of  law  with  his  friend,  Judge  Patterson,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1782.  The  distinction,  which  he  had 
justly  acquired  in  his  military  service,  drew  around  him 
crowds  of  clients,  who  expected  that  the  indomitable  perse- 
verance, which  had  secured  for  him  almost  unvarying  suc- 
cess while  in  the  Army,  would  enable  him  to  triumph  at 
the  bar.  They  were  not  disappointed.  To  prodigious  na- 
tive talents,  and  an  education  superior  for  his  time,  his  un- 
bounded ambition  added  extreme  diligence.  He  rose,  al- 
most at  once,  to  the  first  rank  of  lawyers  in  his  State.  As 
a  speaker,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  power  of  convincing. 
He  held  the  mind  a  willing  captive.  His  eloquence  was 
not  rapid,  or  loud  ;  it  was  earnest,  concise,  logical,  persua- 
sive. Two  years  after  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  of  New 
York,  where  he  distinguished  himself  for  bold  and  patriotic 
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action.  In  the  United  States  Senate,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  1791,  he  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Indeed,  as  a  powerful  and  convincing  speak- 
er, as  a  shrewd  politician,  for  intellectual  strength  and  pen- 
etration, he  scarcely  had  an  equal  in  the  whole  country. 
Such  was  Aaron  Burr,  when  at  the  election  of  1S00,  he 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  stood  equally  high  in  the  popular 
favor,  each  having  seventy  three  votes  for  the  presidency. 
The  election  wras  decided  by  the  House  in  favor  of  Jef- 
ferson ;  Burr  consequently  became  vice-president.  From 
this  time  mutual  jealousy  and  dislike  seem  to  have  been 
cherished  between  them.  From  this  time,  too,  the  sun  of 
glory,  which  had  risen  so  suddenly,  and  shined  so  brightly 
upon  the  destiny  of  Col.  Burr,  began  to  decline,  and  soon 
sank  in  night.  Alienated  from  Jefferson  by  an  anxious 
rivalry,  opposed  by  Gen.  Hamilton  the  prince  of  the 
Federalists,  he  became  the  victim  of  slander,  both  public 
and  private.  Possessed  of  a  moral  character,  by  no  means 
unsullied,  and  therefore  justly  exposed  to  attacks,  his  pride 
and  independence  of  spirit,  disdained  to  stoop  to  explanation 
and  self-defence.  He  was  accused  of  having  intrigued  with 
the  federalists,  for  the  presidency,  and  of  having  favored 
them  while  acting  as  president  of  the  Senate.  Probably 
these  charges  were  not  founded  in  truth  ;  but,  when  com- 
bined with  other  circumstances,  were  powerful  in  under- 
mining the  reputation  of  the  vice-president.  In  1804, 
Judge  Lewis  and  Col.  Burr  were  the  opposing  candidates 
for  governor  of  New  York.  Judge  Lewis  was  successful. 
In  this  campaign  Gen.  Hamilton  strenuously  opposed  Col. 
Burr.  They  had  long  been  rivals  at  the  bar,  and  political 
opponents.  In  this  contest  their  heart-burnings  were  in- 
creased. Gen.  Hamilton  had  made  remarks  in  regard  to 
Burr,  upon  which  the  latter  called  for  an  explanation.  He 
required  Hamilton  to  state  whether  or  not,  he  had  made  re- 
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marks  authorizing  a  statement  derogatory  to  his  honor. 
Hamilton  refused  to  answer  so  general  a  question,  but  of- 
fered to  explain  any  particular  charge,  which  Burr  would 
designate.  With  this  Burr  was  not  satisfied,  and  presented 
his  challenge.  These  men,  whom  the  nation  had  delight- 
ed to  honor,  took  up  arms  for  each  other's  destruction. 
Hamilton  fell.  Burr  retired  from  the  fatal  scene,  a  prey  to 
an  accusing  conscience,  and  unavailing  remorse.  The 
honored,  the  idolized  Hamilton  was  universally  lamented  ; 
and  in  the  common  grief,  all  party  distinction  was  forgot- 
ten. A  deep  and  general  indignation  was  felt  toward  the 
author  of  this  mournful  deed.  Burr  was  pronounced  by 
the  coroner's  jury  a  willful  murderer.  He  left  his  state,  and 
traveled  to  the  south ;  but  returned  to  Washington  and 
took  his  chair  in  the  Senate  during  the  winter  of  1805. 
The  impartiality  and  dignity  with  which  he  presided  at  the 
trial  of  Judge  Chase  before  the  Senate  were  admired  by 
all,  and  his  final  address  to  that  venerable  body  was  said 
to  be  grand  and  pathetic  beyond  description.  "  The  whole 
Senate  were  in  tears." 

The  two  following  years  he  spent  in  traveling  through 
the  western  states,  and  in  vain  attempts  to  set  on  foot  an 
expedition  to  Mexico,  to  free  that  country  from  the  power  of 
Spain,  and  establish  there  an  independent  government.  It  is, 
at  this  time,  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  what 
this  plan  was ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  it  was  very  exactly 
defined,  even  in  the  minds  of  its  authors  ;  but  rather  a  last 
and  reckless  expedient,  when  all  prudent  ones  had  failed, 
to  satisfy  their  wild  ambition.  Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  as- 
certain with  precision,  the  parts  acted  by  Burr,  Gen.  Wil- 
kinson his  accuser,  and  others.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
alarm  of  Burr's  intention  to  dissolve  the  Union,  was  doubt- 
less unfounded  :  since  a  man  of  his  judgment  and  penetra- 
tion can  not  be  supposed  to  have  indulged  so  rash  and  ab- 
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surd  an  expectation  ;  unless  it  be  established  by  undeniable 
proof;  but  this  never  has  been  done.  Moreover  after  along 
and  searching  trial  at  Richmond,  for  treason  and  misde- 
meanor, he  was  pronounced  "  Not  Guilty,"  in  regard  to  both. 
Burr's  force  never  exceeded  one  hundred  and  thirty  men  ; 
and  all  his  friends  ever  have  disavowed  any  hostile  intention 
against  the  United  States. 

In  June,  1808,  Colonel  Burr  sailed  from  New  York  for 
England.  His  design  was  to  obtain  aid  from  some  source 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  cherished  expedition  to  Mexico. 
After  spending  nine  months  in  England  and  Scotland  in 
fruitless  applications  for  assistance,  he  was  directed  to  leave 
the  kingdom  in  forty  eight  hours.  He  immediately  sailed 
for  Gottenburg ;  whence  he  traveled  through  Germany  to 
Paris  ;  where  he  arrived  in  February,  1810.  Here  again, 
he  made  application  to  the  French  government  for  support. 
But  being  everywhere  coldly  received,  and  his  solicitations 
disregarded,  he  resolved  to  return  to  America ;  but  on  ap- 
plying for  a  passport,  was  informed  that  he  could  not  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  empire.  On  this  occasion  he  wrote  in 
his  journal  as  follows ;  "  Me  voila  prisonier  d'Etat !  et 
presque  sans  sous."  He  was  now  compelled  to  remain 
in  France  for  a  year,  cut  off  from  supplies  from  America, 
and  nearly  destitute.  It  is  humbling  indeed  to  the  pride  of 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  that  one  lately  so  highly 
honored  by  our  country,  should  be  found  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  denied  the  common  rights  of  an  American  citizen,  so- 
liciting in  vain  a  passport  to  leave  that  country,  and  almost 
starving  from  poverty.  At  length,  in  July,  1811,  having 
obtained  permission  of  Napoleon,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country.  He  engaged  again  in  the  business  of  his  profession, 
and  with  some  success.  But  his  latter  years  were  spent  in 
an  inglorious  obscurity.  He  died  in  1836,  on  Staten  Island, 
in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 
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From  a  careful  study  of  the  talents  and  disposition  of 
Col.  Burr,  it  is  apparent  that  he  was  fitted  to  shine  most 
brilliantly,  in  the  military  department.  He  was  remarka- 
ble for  his  skill  in  execution.  No  danger  terrified  him. 
No  obstacles  discouraged  him.  Energetic  and  active,  he 
persuaded  the  doubting,  inspirited  the  timid,  and  urged  his 
way  on  to  almost  uniform  success.  As  a  politician,  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  astonishing  diligence  in  any  toilsome 
business  ;  for  his  foresight  and  penetration,  his  tact  in  man- 
agement, and  his  commanding  and  persuasive  eloquence. 
Of  his  moral  character,  we  can  by  no  means  speak  so  fa- 
vorably. For  a  large  portion  of  his  life,  his  habits  were 
grossly  licentious.  His  extreme  ambition  and  selfishness, 
controlled  by  no  more  sacred  principle  than  regard  for  his 
honor,  rendered  him  such  a  citizen  as  it  is  always  unsafe  to 
trust.  While  it  seems  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  indulged 
in  treasonable  designs  against  his  country,  it  is  nevertheless 
evident  that  he  resorted  to  desperate  and  unjustifiable  means 
to  restore  his  waning  reputation.  At  the  election  of  1800 
his  popularity  was  almost  unbounded  ;  so  much  so  as  to 
produce  a  reaction.  The  world  was  astonished  that,  so 
suddenly,  he  had  risen  so  high.  The  leaders  of  his  party 
seem  tacitly  to  have  combined  to  restrain  his  influence. 
The  Federalists  recognized  in  him,  their  old  and  determin- 
ed opponent.  Irritated  by  these  things,  his  proud  and  reck- 
less spirit  urged  him  to  that  lamentable  combat,  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  life  of  Hamilton,  and  was  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  events,  which  changed  his  hitherto  brilliant 
career  into  disgrace.  Omega. 
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THE  FORGOTTEN. 

A  Prussian  Woman,  who  had  lived  more  than  a  century,  became  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  God  had  forgotten  local!  her  out  of  the  world,  and  committed    suicide. 

Forgotten  !  and  by  whom  ? 
Has  the  Great  God  indeed  forgot  to  give 
My  summons  from  this  prison-house  of  gloom  ? 

Bid  me  not  live. 

Have  I  not  trod  the  earth 
A  century's  space,  while  round  me  died 
Thousands,  and  thousands  sprang  totbirth, 

Like  flowers  by  my  side. 

Have  I  not  seen  them  pass 
From  youth  to  weary  age  with  flying  pace. 
As  flies  the  shadow  o'er  the  silent  grass, 

And  leaves  no  trace  ? 

My  friends!  and   where  are  they, 
They  of  the  smiling  lip  and  youthful  bloom? 
Gone  to  the  shadow-land  ;  and  vain  I  say  — 

Where  is  their  tomb  1 

Ask  the  insatiate  earth  ;  — 
Sunk  in  her  bosom  deep,  and  not  a  stone 
Tells  their  lone  resting-place  ;  e'en  at  its  birth 

Hope  sinks,  'tis  gone. 

I  will  not  live  and  see 
Youth's  flashing,  scornful  eye,  —  a  wasted  thing, 
A  seared  and  withered  leaf,  a  blasted  tree 

'Mid  groves  of  spring. 

Let  the  Forgotten  die, 
The  Weary  cease  this  dreadful  round  of  years, 
And  go  uncalled  for,  where  is  heard  no  sigh, 

Are  seen  no  tears. 

E.  M.  S. 
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THE  GREEN   TEA  ASSOCIATION. 

BY    JOE. 

"  Wliile  quacks  of  state  must  each  produce  his  plan, 

And  even  children  lisp  the  rights  of  Man; 

Amid  this  mighty  fuss  just  let  me  mention, 

The  Rights  of  Woman  merit  some  attention."     Burns. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  grief  to  me.  in  observing  the  course 
of  things  upon  this  sublunary  planet  of  ours,  that  in  all  the 
disquisitions  upon  the  bonum  ingenium  humanitatis,  wis- 
dom has  ever  been  considered  of  the  masculine  gender. 
While  our  grandsires  have  been  lauded,  by  every  popular 
breath,  as  sterling  men,  our  grandmothers  have  been  wick- 
edly forgotten ;  this  is  wrong  and  a  sore  evil  under  the 
sun.  This  consideration,  together  with  my  unusual  share 
of  motherward  affection,  has  led  me  to  state  some  facts  in 
vindication  of  our  worthy  grandmaternity,  if  haply  I  might 
rescue  them  from  an  ungenerous  oblivion.  In  doing  this, 
I  feel  that  I  am  but  discharging  the  duty  that  the  ghost  of 
departed  worth  demands  of  me.  All  ye  spirits  of  the  risen 
sisterhood,  lend  your  aid  to  my  pious  undertaking  !  all  ye 
goddesses  of  the  universal  maternity,  be  ye  propitious? 
Genius  of  antique  worth,  inspire  me  while  I  portray  the 
beauties  and  excellences  of  an  age  that  was  ! 

The  conclave,  of  which  I  shall  speak,  was  a  periodical 
synod  of  the  feminine  worthies  of  Cedar  Flat.  It  was 
founded  at  a  period  back  in  the  vista  of  the  past,  where  the 
memory  of  man  ventureth  not.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose that  we  have  authentic  records  of  the  scenes  I  am 
about  to  dilate  upon.  Probably,  my  readers  will  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  locality  of  Cedar  Flat ;  it  is  a  place,  as  quoth 
Hudibras,  "well  known  to  the  dwellers  there."  It  has 
been  a  custom  of  the  New-England  matrons,  as  far  back  as 
the  history  of  gossip  extends,  to  meet  betimes,  to  drink  sleep- 
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hating  tea  and  to  sustain  the  interest  of  scandal,  or,  as  Cicero 
has  it,  "  res  novas  perquirere."  Thus  arose,  doubtless,  the 
Green  Tea  Association.  These  assemblages,  becoming  pe- 
riodical and  gradually  expanding,  in  course  of  time,  produ- 
ced the  "  mighty"  results  I  am  about  to  exhibit.  My  grand- 
mother being,  for  a  long  time,  an  officer  in  this  conclave, 
I  have  had  access  to  the  records  of  the  body,  and  my  worthy 
ancestor  having  many  years  ago  left  the  scenes  of  earth,  I 
shall  respectfully  make  use  of  them  to  the  edifying  of  man- 
kind. Hear  the  preamble  to  the  constitution,  which  run- 
neth thus — 

"  Whereas  ;  many  evils  have  crept  like  vermin  into  this 
most  hopeful  community  of  Cedar  Flat,  insomuch  that  it 
grieveth  the  sisterhood  ;  and  there  be  among  us  many  things 
that  don't  ought  to  be  ;  the  young  men  and  damsels  be 
grown  much  older  than  their  right  worthy  parents ;  and 
the  good  old  ways  of  the  fathers  be  departed  from, — It  be- 
hoveth  the  sisterhood,  at  stated  seasons  to  meet  in  serious 
conclave,  and  in  a  cup  of  old  hyson  read  the  destinies  of 
Cedar  Flat,  that  by  reason  of  such  aids,  we  may  check  the 
sprouts  of  evil  that  be  to  us,  the  sisterhood,  so  grievous." 

In  this  we  see  an  allusion  to  a  custom  which  has  obtain- 
ed, even  to  our  day,  among  that  interesting  class  of  the 
community — the  gossips.  Who  that  has  been  an  inquisi- 
tive yankee-boy — that  living  interrogation  point — has  not 
listened  with  gaping  interest  to  some  hussied  old  crone  pen- 
etrating the  profundities  of  the  tea-cup  ?  opening  the  bow- 
els of  futurity,  and  lighting  up  the  dark  page  of  human  ex- 
istence by  inspiration  from  the  dregs  of  this  nectarean  bev- 
erage ? 

"  And  when  the  brown  seer  her  wonderful  cup, 

With  thick-settled  tea-leaves,  had  whirled  and  turned  up, 

1  deemed,  as  she  looked  so  sagacious  within  it, 

The  end  of  my  being  was  fixed  from  that  minute." 

O,  my  tea  cup,  thou  art  a  favored  child  of  crockery  ware  ! 

27 
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thou  containest  a  soother  to  thirst,  a  sine  qua  nou  to  social 
life,  and  oracles  of  wisdom  surpassing  Delphic  or  Dodonian 
lore. 

Simple  indeed  must  that  doll  be, 
Who  does  not  pay  respect  to  tliec, 
Container  of  prophetic  tea ! 

As  no  history  of  this  institution  is  intended  in  these  scraps, 
you  will  allow  me,  kind  reader,  to  be  eccentric,  only  gath- 
ering a  few  gems  from  this  exhaustless  mine.  Among 
the  primitive  subjects  of  agitation  in  this  maternity  was 
that  of  "witches."  The  wickedness  of  modern  skepti- 
cism has  even  doubted  the  existence  of  such  abortions  of 
humanity  ;  but  our  grandmothers  had  no  such  naughty 
doubts.  They  were  passing- wise  and  good  women,  and 
they  did  believe,  from  undoubted  testimony,  that  vile  hags 
did— 

"  Transform  themselves  to  ugly  shapes 
Of  bears  and  wolves,  baboons  and  apes," 

This  was  a  stirring  belief.  It  was  the  mother  of  night- 
mare, the  elder  sister  of  fright.  It  rendered  the  day  fearful 
and  the  night  hideous.  The  low  swamps  were  peopled 
with 

"  Black  spirits  and  white. 
Red  spirits  and  gray." 

Graveyards,  solitary  retreats,  all  places  over  which  nature 
had  cast  the  pall  of  loneliness  ;  there  "the  goblins  led  their 
nightly  crew."  These  tales  of  wonder,  rehearsed  with  the 
true  "  believing  spirit,"  recorded  and  oft  meditated  upon  by 
these  honest  matrons,  produced  a  most  exquisite  state  of 
mind.  There  was  invariably  a  delicious  sensation  of  an 
indigo  coloring,  that  crept  over  the  thoughtful  dames.  It 
was  the  perfection  of  that  luxury  entitled  by  philosophers, 
"  The  Pleasures  of  Melancholy."  It  was,  doubtless,  in 
such  a  rapture  that  the  bard  of  Briton  gave  utterance  to  the 
following  ode. 
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11  Horror!  I  call  thee  from  the  mould'ring  tower, 

The  murky  churchyard  and  forsaken  bower; 

Where  'midst  unwholesome  damps, 

The  vap'ry  gleaming-  lamps 

Of  ignes  fatui,  show  the  thick-wove  night, 

Where  morbid  melancholy  sits, 

And  weeps  and  sings  and  raves  by  fits, 

And  to  her  bosom  strains  the  fancied  sprite." 

Secondsight  was  not  the  same,  but  half  sister  to  witch- 
craft. Doubtless,  both  had  the  same  father  who  watched 
over  them  with  equal  parental  solicitude.  The  same  spirit, 
that  "  fills  the  air  with  spectres  or  startles  ghosts  among 
the  tombs,  studies  the  stars  to  cast  a  horoscope,  gazes  at 
the  new  moon  with  confiding  credulity,"  and  reads  in  the 
vacant  tea  cup  the  history  of  blind  futurity.  Undoubtedly, 
His  Objectionable  Highness  weeps  like  the  lonely  crocodile 
of  Egypt,  deserted  by  its  worshippers,  while  he  sees  the  af- 
fection for  his  progeny  waning  in  the  hearts  of  the  sister- 
hood : — He  sighs  at  the  degeneracy  of  the  times ; — He 
stands  upon  some  solitary  cliff  and  looks  back  wistfully  into 
the  blear,  far-off  past,  and  groans  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
soul.  Poor  old  gentleman,  may  the  toads  and  beetles  sym- 
pathize with  thee  !  May  the  snakes  and  lizards  soothe  thy 
turbid  spirit  with  gentle  hisses  ? 

O  !  thou  father  of  the  horrid  sprite, 
Grim  prince  of  Paudemonium  ! 
Be  thou  content  in  thy  murky  night, 
Vex,  fret,  nor  worry  frail  Woman. 

"The  young  men  and  damsels,"  as  hinted  in  the  pream- 
ble, were  taken  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  this 
maternity.  When  a  young  sprig  did  demean  himself  pertly, 
or  did  seem  to  grow  beyond  his  years,  insomuch  that  he 
was  unseemly  in  the  eyes  of  the  sisterhood,  he  was  report- 
ed to  The  Green  Tea  Association,  and  measures  were  adopt- 
ed, such  as  the  wisdom  of  the  conclave  dictated.  Haply 
the  poor  wight  was  pained  by  Cupid's  darts.  This  is  a  co- 
gent malady  ;  it  needs  wisdom  no  less  than  that  of  the  sis- 
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terhood,  for  its  treatment.     Thus  the  old  Scottish  bard  de- 
scribes it  : 

"  O  !  love  !  love  '  laddie, 
Love's  like  a  dizziness  ! 
It  winna  let  a  puir  body  • 

Gang  about  his  business/' 

It  was  usual,  in  these  cases,  to  appoint  a  committee  from 
the  corps  of  old  maids,  of  such  as  were  the  most  shrivelled 
and  ugly,  to  labor  with  the  victim  and  by  dint  of  importu- 
nity in  soft  sentimentalism,  by  sorry  faces  and  wan  visages, 
to  bring  the  precocious  youth  below  zero  in  the  thermom- 
eter of  his  tender  emotions.  The  appointment  of  such  a 
committee  showed  the  wisdom  of  these  mothers  ;  had  mat- 
rons been  appointed,  they  could  have  been  brooked,  for 
who  has  not  had  a  mother  ?  And  who  could  not  receive 
advice,  without  much  disquiet,  nay,  even  with  pleasure, 
from  an  affectionate  mother,  from  whose  very  countenance 
beamed  amiableness  and  maternal  sympathy  ?  Had  dam- 
sels been  appointed,  the  roguish  eye  and  dimpled  cheek 
would  irresistibly  add  years  to  the  emotions  of  a  wayward 
youth.  But  the  wrinkled,  shrivelled,  peaked  old  maid 
would  strike  a  temporary  mildew  upon  the  buoyancy  of 
youth,  and  pride  would  skulk  away  and  hide  itself  in  shame 
for  the  species. 

Perhaps  my  readers  will  gain  the  idea  that  this,  too,  was 
applicable  to  the  youthful  fair  ;  that  should  it  happen  (a 
supposition  marvellously  absurd)  that  a  pretty  miss  should 
become  roguish  and  mischievous,  and  should  slight  her 
mamma's  bidding,  a  quorum  of  old  bachelors  would  be  sent 
to  treat  with  her.  By  no  means, — This  would  be  impolitic, 
on  account  of  the  indomitable  awkwardness  that  ever  creeps 
over  an  old  bachelor  in  the  presence  of  a  sprightly  damsel. 
Such  policy  would  be  attended  with  infinite  hazard  to  this 
singular  class  in  the  community.  Paralysis  and  ague  would 
become  epidemics  among  them.     This  the  wisdom  of  the 
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conclave  took  into  consideration,  and  themselves  adminis- 
tered such  correctives  to  the  bewitching  little  mischiefs,  as 
in  the  eyes  of  the  sisterhood  did  seem  appropriate. 

It  is  a  pleasing  theme  among  philanthropists  to  trace  to 
their  origin  those  causes  which  have  purified  the  moral 
world.  Here  I  would  beg  leave  to  assert  the  claims  of  the 
Green  Tea  Association.  Tn  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  this 
body  may  be  seen  the  germ  of  many  of  those  voluntary 
societies,  that  have  been  so  efficient  in  stemming  the  current 
of  evil  which  has  threatened  the  banishment  of  social  hap- 
piness. Great  originality  has  heen  attributed  to  Graham, 
for  his  profound  discoveries  in  the  science  of  dietetics,  — 
that  man  could  live  upon  the  shadow  of  vegetation,  and 
grow  fat  on  soup  made  of  vegetable  oysters.  This  subject 
was  canvassed  in  this  association,  years  before  Graham 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  an  existence.  Mrs.  Almira 
Suds  perpetrated  a  dissertation  on  the  comparative  efficien- 
cy of  animal  and  vegetable  food  in  elongating  the  thread 
of  human  existence,  on  the  identical  year  in  which  was  the 
noted  dark  day,  so  much  celebrated  in  almanacs.  One 
great  argument  used  by  Mrs.  Suds  has  never  been  urged 
by  Graham;  i.  e.  that  the  abdication  of  meats  would  en- 
tirely supersede  the  use  of  toothpicks.  This  is  an  argu- 
ment that,  should  it  once  get  divulged  in  the  community, 
would  doubtless  have  weight  in  the  minds  of  people.  But 
the  banishment  of  tea  from  the  catalogue  of  essentials  to 
human  existence  was  an  idea  peculiar  to  Graham.  The 
Green  Tea  Association  was  never  guilty  of  such  an  out- 
rage upon  humanity.  Tea  thou  balm  of  dire  headache  ! 
thou  antidote  to  the  woes  of  human  life  !  thou  sweet,  deli- 
cious charm  of  gossip ! 

May  thy  reign  continued  l>e, 

As  long  as  rills  continue  free, 

And  China  teams  with  good  Green  Tea  •, 
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Mny  no  wi^lit  so  silly  be, 

As  ever  dare  to  scandal  thee, 

Thou  queen  of  plants,  —  amo  tj-.a. 

Again,  the  modern  Moral  Reform  Society  is  only  an  en- 
larged developement  of  the  policy  of  the  Green  Tea  Asso- 
ciation. I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  those  good  souls, 
which  comprise  the  modern  association  for  the  furtherance 
of  this  sublime  scheme,  are  beneficiaries  of  the  antique 
Synod  at  Cedar  Flat.  Doubtless,  the  great  champion  in 
this  enterprise,  Mr.  McDowall,  received  his  first  hint  for 
framing  the  constitution  of  the  M.  R.  Society  from  the 
Green  Tea  Association.  There  is  good  reason  to  declare 
this,  as  it  is  well  known  to  many  that  he  descended  from 
an  illustrious  member  of  that  conclave.  And  in  searching 
the  records  of  this  body,  I  find  that  many  of  his  richest  ar- 
ticles were  taken  verbatim  from  dissertations  performed  be- 
fore this  society.  Richest  they  may  well  be  styled,  be- 
cause they  were  relations  of  substantial  facts,  not  counter- 
parts but  actual  occurences.  Such  was  the  dishonesty,  and 
sheer  plagiarism  of  even  the  sainted  McDowall,  —  the  ora- 
cle of  wisdom, — the  lighthouse  of  purity.  Who,  in  be- 
holding the  perfidy  and  chicanery  of  modern  times,  does 
not  weep  for  the  rottenness  of  humanity,  and  sigh  for  the 
days  of  "auld  lang  syne." 

But  the  literary  character  of  this  association  should  not 
pass  unnoticed.  Is  there  one  so  addle-pated  as  to  doubt  the 
powers  of  woman  to  enter  the  arcana  of  literature  and  cull 
its  choice  flowers  ?  Let  him  read  the  posthumus  works 
of  this  association  and  blush  at  his  own  want  of  discern- 
ment. 

"Yes,  Woman,  Yes!  Tho'  in  his  pompous  school 
Proud  man  may  learn  to  think  and  talk  by  rule; 
Thine  is  the  native  eloquence,  whose  grace 
Flows  true  to  every  hour  and  every  place/7 

Though  oratory  has  not   been   the   province   of  woman, 
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yet  the  specimens  afforded  by  this  association  prove  beyond 
a  doubt  that  it  is  not  beyond  her  capacity  to  wield  this 
sword  of  the  mind.  One  of  the  greatest  epochs  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  association  was  the  fearful  excitement  produc- 
ed by  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston  harbour,  1774. 
Here  were  their  dearest  interests  affected ;  a  large  quantity 
of  that  herb  was  destroyed,  which  possessed  to  them  more 
than  poetic  virtues.  Hear  the  following  eloquent  extract 
from  the  speech  of  Prudence  Pimple,  on  this  occasion. 

"  Sisters,  —  It  becometh  us  to  put  our  aprons  to  our  faces 
and  weep,  — I  repeat  it,  sisters,  it  doth  behove  us  to  weep. 
Our  rulers  are  become  naughty  and  our  great  men  respect  not 
tea.  O  !  sisters,  we  are  forlorn  and  destitute.  Our  canis- 
ters set  empty  in  the  cupboard,  and  we  meet  in  serious 
conclave,  with  no  oracle  to  guide  our  erring  steps,  and  no 
mild  tea  to  sooth  our  dejected  spirits.  O  !  sisters,  can  it 
be,  can  wicked  man  be  so  cruel  as  to  cast  this  sweet  plant 
a  prey  to  the  mighty  waters.  Even  so  it  is,  Sisters.  Our 
interests  are  forsaken,  our  dearest  boon  is  snatched  from  us 
by  ruthless  hands.  O !  poor,  illfated,  drowning  tea,  we 
will  weep  for  thee  till  thy  strength  is  mingled  with  the  wa- 
ters, and  we  will  ever  love  the  Atlantic  because  it  hath 
drank  thee." 

Where  in  the  whole  range  of  eloquence  can  there  be  found 
any  thing  more  touching  or  more  forcible  than  this  ?  Who 
wonders  that  New  England  has  astonished  the  world  with 
its  eloquence,  since  it  has  had  such  matrons  to  instil  into 
their  sons  the  fire  of  the  soul.  Spartan  mothers  taught  their 
sons  war  ;  the  mothers  of  Cedar  Flat  taught  their  sons 
oratory. 

Ordinarily,  in  the  progress  of  literature,  poetry  precedes 
oratory  ;  not  so  in  this  association  ;  poetry  was  in  the  wake 
of  oratory.  It  must  suffice,  by  reason  of  my  narrow  limits, 
to  exemplify  the  taste  of  these  worthies  by  one  quotation. 
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This  was  read  before  the  society  some  years  subsequent  to 
the  age  of  oratory,  we  have  just  noticed.  This  is  not  one 
of  the  original  productions,  but  one  selected  by  Mrs.  Q,uirk 
from  the  works  of  William  Whitehead,  and  it  exhibits  the 
delicate  taste  of  the  lady,  and,  doubtless,  is  a  better  crite- 
rion of  the  literary  merits  of  the  society,  than  any  of  the 
original  ones  would  be.  It  is  a  picture  of  an  industrious 
dame  who  is  engaged  in  the  laudable  employment  of  stock- 
ing-mending, which  of  course  excites  the  ire  of  all  weavers. 

"  Mrs.  Penelope  Pratt,  seated  facing  her  cat, 

In  her  rush-bottom  chair  was  rocking  ; 

And  she  thought  of  the  beaux  who  had  knelt  at  her  toes, 

As  she  mended  an  old  cotton  stocking." 

Some  subsequent  verses  relate  the  fact  that  the  ghost  of 
a  weaver  meanwhile  appears  to  our  thoughtful  dame,  and 
accuses  her  of  ruining  the  craft,  and  softly  insinuates  that 
Old  Nick  will  take  possession  of  her  precious  self  if  she  does 
not  refrain.     The  following  verse  is  Mrs.  Pratt's  reply — 

"  Stuff!     Who  cares  for  that  ?  cried  Penelope  Pratt, 
The  Ghost  of  the  weaver  quite  mocking, 
The  trade  may  be  tiffed,  but  I'll  stick  to  my  thrift, 
And  I  won't  leave  off  mending  my  stocking." 

The  following  shows  the  disastrous  consequences,  and 
affords  a  warning  to  all  cotton-stocking-menders. 

"  Very  well, — that's  enough,  said  the  ghost  in  a  huff, 
And  it  vanished,  its  nose  at  her  cocking; 
And  the  cat's  tail  did  grow  a  very  sizable  boa. 
As  Mrs.  Pratt  went  on  mending  her  stocking. 

The  candle  burnt  blue,  it  had  taken  its  cue, 
And  Nick  came  with  a  needle,  O!  shocking! 
'Twas  large  as  a  spit,  and  he  took  her  on  it 
Down  below  to  mend  Mrs.  Nick's  stocking." 

It  would  be  pleasing  to  quote  many  of  the  original  pro- 
ductions of  this  society  and  to  descant  upon  many  more  of 
its  excellent  traits,  but  time  and  space  cry  forbear  !  Tene 
mrmoria  tuam  aviam. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
Written  on  the  hanks  of  the  Delaware. 

Thou  Switzerland  of  this  Western  World,  proud  lau  d 
Of  gallant  men  ;   whose  granite  rocks  enthrone 
Thy  Spirit,  Liberty,  and  shall  forever  stand 
The  emblems  of  a  racfe  who  ne'er  have  known 
A  spirit  less  unyielding  than  the  stone 
Which  crowns  their  mountain  tops  and  scorns 
The  waste  of  years  ; — on  memory  upborne, 
Thy  wandering  son  again  to  thee  returns, 
And,  fancy-visioned,  treads  thy  hills  and  valley  ferns. 

New  Hampshire  !  rocky  nurse  of  hardy  men  ; 
Land  of  the  granite  hill  and  mountain  stream  ; 
Shall  aught  allure  me  from  the  mountain  glen 
Where  first  I  saw  in  youth  life's  rising  beam  ? 
What  other  spot  a  rival  shall  I  deem  ? 
Nay  !  my  own  native  land,  I  turn  to  thee, 
As  the  sick  wanderer  of  the  Southern  clime 
Sighs  for  his  mountain  home  of  health  and  glee 
And  longs  to  tread  the  paths  of  youthful  liberty. 

Oh  for  thy  mountain  air  and  gladsome  breeze, 
Land  of  my  youth,  land  of  my  manhood's  prime  ; — 
There  is  a  stillness  in  thy  forest  trees, 
That  seems  an  emblem  of  unheeding  time. 
I  too  have  wandered  toward  the  Southern  clime, 
And  fain  would  I  exchange  the  deaden'd  skies,  — 
These  sluggish  rivers  with  their  beds  of  slime, 
For  thy  gay  streams  that  on  the  mountains  rise, 
And  dash  down  joyously  as  toward  some  waited  prize. 

And  yet  could  aught  allure  me  from  this  soil, 
It  were  thy  banks,  unrivalled  Delaware  i 
Thoughts  of  the  past,  —  and  the  unelouded  air,  — 
The  autumn-burnished  grove, — the  softened  glare 
Of  distant  mansions,  —  and  the  green-leaved  tree, — 
The  thousand  things  of  life  thy  waters  bear,  — 
All  blest  in  one  full  tide  of  harmony 
O'erflow  the  soul  with  love,  as  now  T  gaze  on  thee. 

Still  mem'ry,  like  the  magnet,  points  to  thee, 
Land  of  the  Pilgrims,  trembling  to  thy  pole. 
There  is  a  wildness  in  thy  scenery, 
And  freedom  in  your  waters,  for  they  roll 
Adown  your  hills  as  if  they  spurn  control ; 
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And  in  thy  boundless  Forest  solitudes, 

Wild  images  of  thought,  throng  thro'  the  soul ; 
The  past  enthroned  within  thy  silent  woods 
In  voiceless  grandeur  holds  his  court  where  none  intrudes 

Land  of  the  Pilgrims  !  'tis  to  thee  I  pour 
The  heartfelt  offering  of  my  burning  love. 
Jfe  forests,  voiceless  save  the  torrent's  roar, — 
Ye  torrents,  wild  as  freedom,  as  you  move, — 
Vallies  with  crystal  streams,  —  bright  skies  aboi 
And  most  of  all,  thou  pure  and  bracing  wind 
That  wildly  o'er  the  hill  and  valley  roves, 
To  tinge  the  maiden's  check, —  and  make  the  mind 
Fearless  and  pure;  —  proud  scenes,  what  rival  shall  I  find7 

Z  K  ]>  . 


REMINISCENCES  vs.  0BLIV1SCENCES. 

"  The  joyous  days  of  old  !" 
*        *        *        * 

"  I  still  would  love  to  wander  by  the  side 

Of  happ}'  inland  waters — by  the  running  streams"' — 

An  Obliviscence  which  occurred  in  No.  One,  has  caus- 
ed me  sore  compunctions  of  conscience.  The  forgetfulness 
in  question,  was  that  of  the  respect  due  '  the  old  gentleman 
of  the  snowy  locks.'  Winter  may  not  be  the  most  favora- 
ble season  to  indite  '  a  sonnet  to  one's  Mistress'  Eye-brow,' 
but  for  the  bracing  sports  of  childhood,  as  the  season  for  so- 
cial joys  and  convivialities,  it  is  unequalled.  How  I  did 
love  the  merry  coasting  down  the  smooth,  sparkling  '  crust' ! 
Doubly  pleasant  was  it  when  my  sled,  l  Old  Ironsides,'  would 
take  the  lead  in  proving  the  '  facilis  descensus'  of  some 
threatening  steep.  How  exhilerating  to  flash  along  past 
stump  and  stone-wall — now  shunning  this  angle,  now  just 
grazing  that  gate-post,  till,  the  plain  safely  reached,  and  a 
broad  strip  passed  by  the  impetus,  one  was  able  to  take 
breath,    and  raise   the  hurra  of  triumph,  at  his  successful 
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daring.  Not  that  the  descent  was  always  thus  fortunate  ; 
but  the  upsets  with  the  attending  bumps  and  scratches,  are 
invariably  passed  over  to  the  '  obliviscences.' 

Then  there's  skating — the  very  poetry  of  loco-motion ! 
The  '  reminiscences'  of  this  sport  extend  not  quite  so  far 
back  as  those  of  the  former.  It  is  a  more  manly  exercise, 
calling  into  play  the  full  power  and  dexterity  of  well  devel- 
oped muscles  and  sinews,  and  requiring  a  wide  theatre  for 
its  perfect  enjoyment. 

I  have  heard  of  skating  on  the  l  Serpentine'  at  London. 
I  should  as  soon  think  of  displaying  a  race-horse  in  a  yan- 
kee  threshing-machine,  or  of  setting  Aspasia  to  dance  in 
Diogenes'  tub  !  I  never  knew  what  skating  was,  till,  with- 
in a  few  years,  I  found  myself  upon  a  pond  in  our  vicinity, 
some  eight  or  ten  miles  in  circuit.  Once  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre, it  seemed  to  expand  to  thrice  its  real  dimensions — a  sea 
of  crystal — and  as  you  went  circling  round  and  round,  in- 
creasing your  distance  from  the  centre,  and  at  length  flying 
off  in  a  tangent,  with  no  bounds  to  circumscribe  your  '  errat- 
ic course,'  you  could  but  get  some  new  ideas  of  liberty, 
volition,  &c. 

Reader,  I  need  not  speak  further  of  Winter's  joys.  Al- 
ready '  reminiscences'  of  its  jovial  sports,  its  blood-stirring 
frolics,  sweep,  thick  as  its  own  snow-flakes,  across  your 
mind.  Or  perhaps  the  current  takes  a  milder  turn,  as  you 
think  of  its  more  quiet  pleasures. 

A  picture  is  present  to  your  fancy,  a  picture  of  smiling 
faces  around  the  blazing  hearth  of  some  old  farm-house. 
Never  was  more  cheerful  light  reflected  from  happier  faces. 
It  is  a  gathering,  perchance,  of  fun-loving  cousins,  and 
bright-eyed  cousinesses,  (there  should  be  such  a  word)  and 
O  !  what  gambols  are  then  and  there  enacted.  Goldsmith's 
picture  of  '  sweet  Auburn's'  sports,  is  *  still  life'  to  it.  At 
the  very  head  of  the  list  in  point  of  antiquity,  stands  the 
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'royal  game'  of  '  Blind-Man's-Buff.'  A  score  of  others  fol- 
low, nameless,  but  full  of  'jests  and  youthful  jolity.'  The 
more  boisterous  fun  is  interposed  with  the  naming  of  ap- 
ples, resulting  in  calling  up  the  blushes  of  favorites — with 

1  Quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles, 

till  the  whole  is  concluded  with  the  invariable  finale  of 

'  The  whirling  of  the  pewter-plate, 
The  many  pawns  to  pay.' 

Again,  you  think  of  that  essential  attendant  upon  a  win- 
ter in  New  England — the  singing-school — with  its  frequent 
opportunities  for  the  exhibition  of  incipient  gallantry — of 
the  sleigh-ride — but  hold  !  I'll  not  attempt  that  theme.  Be 
it  reckoned  for  the  present,  an  '  obliviscence  :'  Nay.  further, 
I  maintain  that  its  pleasures  can't  compare  with  its  discom- 
forts. Ye  horrors  of  cold  feet,  tingling  fingers  and  freezing 
ears,  be  present  to  strengthen  the  resolve  !  There  is  other 
aid  at  my  command.  The  following  recipe  for  procuring 
the  enjoyments  of  a  sleigh-ride,  originated  with  that  quaint 
Down-Easter,  John  Neal,  though  the  present  version  is  by 
no  means  verbatim.  On  a  winter's  evening,  place  a  tub 
of  cold  water  in  the  draft  of  an  outer  door — plunge  in  your 
feet,  and  sit  thus  for  a  half  hour.  If  the  wind  blows  a  little 
freshly,  all  the  better  for  the  effect  of  your  substitute,  not, 
dear  reader,  for  your  comfort.  To  make  the  resemblance 
still  more  striking,  he  recommends  the  occasional  shaking 
of  a  string  of  bells.  But  I'm  freezing!  A  hearty  '  good- 
bye' to  the  winter !  For  thy  many  kindnesses  vouchsafed 
in  our  early  years,  all  thanks.  True,  'thy  sports  are  fled* 
— and  thou  comest  not  to  us  now,  with  all  the  rough  hilar- 
ity of  our  younger  days — but  'tis  well  to  l  remember  such 
things  were 

Thai  were  mosl  precious  to  me' — 
'tis  well  to  look  back  to  those  bright  days  oi    old — till  t lio 
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darker  clouds  and  rougher  storms  of  thy  more  recent  visit- 
ings  lose  somewhat  of  their  gloom,  when  tinged  by  the 
mild,  reflected  light  of  the  past. 

It  is  Spring !  the  joyous  season  of  returning  life  and 
warmth  and  sunshine.  Let  us  walk  to  the  river — I  love 
to  see  it,  roused  from  its  winter's  slumber — throwing  aside 
the  coverlet  old  Boreas  kindly  brought  at  his  annual  visit, 
and  pouring  along  as  if  with  new  vigor  for  its  rest.  How 
pleasing  is  a  water  prospect.  There  is  a  variety  in  it,  that 
many  do  not  notice.  Water  is  not  the  characterless  fluid 
they  esteem  it.  Some  there  are,  who  look  upon  it  as  ever 
presenting  the  same  dull,  insipid  expanse.  Their  apprecia- 
tion of  its  beauty  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  boarding- 
school  miss,  who  said  of  a  lakelet  that  might  rival  Katrine 
itself, — '  It  is  the  levelest  pond  I  ever  saw  !' 

For  one  who  has  never  seen  the  Hudson,  who  has  never, 
except  in  fancy,  stood  enraptured  upon  the  shore,  or  floated 
upon  the  'fair  bosom'  of  that  lake  once  bearing  a  name 
more  beautiful  than  itself,  '  The  Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit' 
— for  one  so  homebred,  so  little  traveled,  it  may  seem  rank 
presumption  to  speak  of  water-scenery,  and  its  beauties. 
But  with  New  England's  sparkling  streams,  from  the  ma- 
jestic Connecticut  to  the  dark  Penobscot  ;  with  her  many 
silver  lakes,  from  the  Winnipisseogee  to  the  nameless  gem 
far  hid  beneath  some  mountain  shade,  I  have  an  acquaint- 
ance somewhat  extensive  ; — -and,  with  all  a  mountaineer's 
prejudice  for  his  mountain  home  and  mountain  streams,  I 
am  ready  to  believe — '  there  are  not,  in  the  wide  world,  wa- 
ters so  sweet' — as  those  which  sparkle  in  the  valleys  of  our 
own  New  England. 

Take  note  of  the  numerous  little  lakes  lying  imbedded 
among  the  hills,  as  pure  and  serene  as  the  sky  whose  every 
cloud  they  reflect,  so  distinctly  as  to  give  the  impression  of 
a  ^ub-aquatic  Elysium: — and  then  admit  that  water  seonr- 
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ry  has  beauties,  and  that  New  England  has  little  reason  to 
complain  of  the  share  which  has  fallen  to  her,  in  their  dis- 
tribution. Meanwhile,  excuse  the  attempt,  almost  as  pre- 
posterous as  to  '  paint  a  sunbeam,'  to  sketch  the  prominent 
features  of  some  of  our  rivers.  '  Done  from  memory,'  if  the 
sketches  fail  of  presenting  a  distinct  likeness,  they  will  serve 
at  least  as  '  reminiscences.' 

To  begin  geographically,  the  Penobscot,  'tis  a  noble 
stream,  there  is  something  peculiar  in  its  waters,  or  at  least 
in  their  motion.  It  is  too  large  and  commanding  a  stream 
to  be  said  to  hurry  in  its  course  ;  but  its  waters  have  a  dark, 
troubled  appearance,  so  that  one  might  almost  fancy  it  was 
indignant  at  the  violation  of  its  virgin  forests,  and  unwilling 
to  smile  at  their  ruthless  invaders.  Or  perhaps  it  frowns  at 
the  injuries  the  once  noble  tribe  whose  name  it  bears  have 
received  from  their  treacherous  neighbors. 

Did  you  ever  visit  the  remnant  of  the  Penobscots,  at  then- 
reserved  settlement  of  '  Old  Town'  ?  If  not,  should  you  ev- 
er orientalize,  in  vulgar  parlance,  '  go  down  east,'  be  sure 
and  do  so.  The  island  they  occupy  is  but  twelve  miles 
from  the  young  '  Queen  of  the  East',  the  city  of  Bangor, 
and  twelve  such  pleasant  miles  !  Would  that  I  could  trav- 
el them  again,  though  it  would  call  up  sad  '  reminiscences' 
of  one  whose  bright  smile  and  merry  laugh  gladden 'd  my 
first  and  last  visit  to  the  red  man  'at  home,'  but  the  light 
of  whose  smile  and  the  music  of  whose  happy  laugh  is  for 
us  on  earth  no  more. 

The  Kennebec,  as  impetuous  as  a  school-boy,  I  have  seen 
it  for  miles  presenting  one  continuous  succession  of  foaming 
rapids.  The  toast  given  at  the  completion  of  the  Augusta 
Dam,  to  Col.  Boardman,  the  engineer  and  director  of  the 
work,  may  well  be  admired  not  only  for  the  neatness  of  the 
compliment  to  that  gentleman's  energy,  but  as  eminently 
descriptive  of  the  river.     '  The   Kennebec,    She   Kensnat 
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beck  but  Board  man's/  Our  brothers  of  Watervillo  should 
be  a  race  of  Boanerges  if  they  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  stream 
that  sweeps  past  them.  Perhaps  the  influence  of  its  beau- 
tiful batiks  and  the  fair  dwellers  thereon  may  exert  a  some- 
what softening  power  on  their  character. 

Bowdoin  must  forgive  us  if  we  almost  omit  her  river  with 
its  long  name.  It  is  a  beautiful  stream  however,  and  we 
beg  pardon  of  its  Naiads  for  this  neglect. 

The  Merrimac  above  and  even  at  Concord,  is  much  dis- 
figured by  l flats.1  A  river  with  large  arid  sand-bars  has  a 
very  warm  look  about  it.  Like  a  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
it  may  be  allowed  this  '  dishabille'  while  among  the  fields 
of  a  farming  community,  especially  about  hay-time  ;  but 
when  it  undertakes  to  grace  the  capital  it  should  have  done 
with  such  rusticity.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  learns 
better  taste  from  the  tonnish  people  of  the  far-famed  metrop- 
olis of  the  Granite  State,  and  thence  forward  is  much  im- 
proved in  appearance. 

But  the  Connecticut,  queen  of  New  England  rivers,  ma- 
jestic as  befits  a  queen,  and  throwing  over  the  dignity  of 
her  regal  or  reginal  character,  a  grace  more  beautiful  and 
more  pleasing  than  the  other  trait ! 

A  Sigourney,  a  Brainard,  have  sung  her  praise.  Dull 
prose  may  well  retire  from  the  attempts  to  add  thereto. 
And  yet,  beautiful  as  is  the  Connecticut,  "  fair,  noble,  glo- 
rious river,"  as  Brainard  justly  calls  her,  —  greatly  was  I 
disappointed  at  the  first  sight.  I  have  since  seen  her  un- 
der more  favorable  auspices,  and  have  corrected  first  im- 
pressions. 

One  little  stream  has  been  passed  as  yet  unnoticed,  —  it 
is  she  of  the  liquid  name  and  sparkling  water,  the  Saco, 
whose  music  as  she  goes  dancing  on  her  way,  beguiles  the 
lone  traveler  through  the  gorge  of  the  White  Mountains. 
Once  having  reached  the  valley  below,   the  valley  of  Pe- 
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quawket,  she  becomes  a  very  wayward  stream.  I  once 
attempted  something  in  the  form  of  a  parallel  between  this 
stream  and  the  Connecticut.  It  was  before  I  had  seen  the 
latter  save  at  Hanover,  and  this  may  account  for  the  view 
presented.  The  Saco  has  more  of  liveliness;  the  Connecticut 
more  of  dignity.  The  former  is  the  giant  in  youth  delight- 
ing like  Dares  to  show  his  agility;  the  latter  the  giant  in 
age,  his  youthful  fire  damped  by  years,  but,  like  the  old 
Entellus,  powerful  still.  The  one  is  the  gay  coquette, 
winding  in  a  thousand  graceful  mazes,  —  now  repelling  and 
now  recalling  the  victims  of  her  fascinations  ;  the  other  is 
the  prudish  old  maid,  keeping  one  unbending  direction,  and 
seeming  to  return  the  frown  of  its  steep  sunburnt  banks. 
And  if  we  regard  the  different  destinations,  the  Saco  seems 
intuitively  to  catch  the  go-ahead  spirit  of  'Down-Easters,' 
toward  whom  she  hastens,  —  while  the  Connecticut  draws 
on  a  tranquillity  and  gravity  which  well  adapt  it  to  the  land 
of  steady  habits. 


REPUBLICAN  INSTITUTIONS. 

It  is  common  to  hear  republican  institutions  spoken  of 
as  though  it  ought  to  be  the  chief  end  of  every  American's 
life  to  support  them.  The  people  are  told  that  they  must 
maintain  public  worship  and  common  schools,  because  re- 
ligion and  education  give  strength  to  republican  institu- 
tions ;  that  they  must  discountenance  vice,  because  vice  is 
dangerous  to  republican  institutions.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  utter  inefficiency  of  such  argument,  —  for  a  man  who 
is  not  a  friend  of  religion  and  intelligence  for  their  own 
sakes  will  hardly  be  persuaded  to  favor  them  from  regard 
to  his  country — it    should  be    reprehended,  because  it  is 
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founded  on  an  erroneous  opinion  and  is  followed  by  injurious 
consequences.  It  reverses  the  true  relation  between  means 
and  ends.  It  magnifies  political  duties  at  the  expense  of 
higher  duties.  It  represents  religion  and  education  as  mere 
political  contrivances,  and  as  deserving  support  from  the 
state  as  far,  only,  as  they  contribute  to  its  interests. 

It  would  be  more  just  to  say,  in  defence  of  republican  in- 
stitutions, that  they  are  the  safeguard  and  the  security  of 
religion  and  education.  Morality  and  science  ought  to  go 
to  the  state,  not  asking  alms,  but  demanding  the  aid  which 
it  was  created  to  afford  them.  We  live  for  nobler  purposes 
than  only  to  receive  certain  forms  of  government  from  our 
fathers,  to  keep  them  without  detriment  during  our  genera- 
tion and  then  to  deliver  them  to  our  successors.  Life  is 
not  a  mere  vestal  office. 

What  is  a  form  of  government?  Does  it  possess  a 
value  in  and  of  itself  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  mode  in  which 
many  men  act  together  to  guard  against  common  dangers 
and  to  effect  common  benefits  ?  When  any  particular  form 
fails  to  answer  these  ends,  the  people  must  act  together  in 
some  other  way.  Political  institutions  are  only  one  of  the 
many  means  by  which  the  ends  of  life  are  produced.  As 
such  they  are  important ;  but  for  no  other  reason. 

No  form  has  an  intrinsic  superiority.  They  are  variously 
beneficial  according  to  the  variety  in  the  condition  of  na- 
tions. A  monarchy  which  protects  the  individual  liberty 
of  its  subjects  is  certainly  preferable  to  a  republic  governed 
by  a  proscriptive  majority.  Our  fathers  established  a  repub- 
lic ;  and  as  long  as  it  serves  its  original  purpose  of  adequate- 
ly "  providing  for  the  common  defence  and  promoting  the 
general  wellfare,"  we  have  no  inclination  to  overturn  it. 
But  a  time  may  come  when  the  people  of  this  country  shall 
deem  the  work  of  the  fathers  so  faulty  that  their  interests 
require  its  subversion.     We  have  no  painful  forebodings  in 
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anticipating  such  a  time  ;  nor  does  this  unconcern  argue  any 
want  of  patriotism.  Patriotism  consists  in  the  love  of  a 
people  not  in  the  love  of  their  institutions. 

We  desire  that  this  continent  may  be  reclaimed  from  its 
wildness,  and  that  it  may  be  peopled  with  enlightened  and 
virtuous  men.  Is  not  this  a  more  philanthropic  desire  than 
that  of  those  who  are  anxious  only  for  the  perpetuity  of 
our  present  form  of  government,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  life 
and  happiness  ?  Let  us  then  be  careful  about  general  mor- 
ality and  intelligence,  assured  that  a  moral  and  intelligent 
people  will  always  have  such  institutions  of  government  as 
are  best  adapted  to  their  condition. 


BRITISH  STATESMEN  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

NUMBER    FOUR. 

EARL     GREY. 

The  prominent  English  Whigs  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry all  received  lessons  of  liberty  from  one  revered  master  ; 
they  were  all  educated  in  the  school  of  Fox.  Fox,  though 
great  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  in  unsuccessful  opposi- 
tion, may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  author  of  the  whig 
triumph  of  1830.  His  own  generous  and  free  spirit  lived 
in  advance  of  his  time  ;  but  his  disciples  realized  the  victo- 
ry in  which  he  prospectively  exulted.  When  liberal  prin- 
ciples, after  years  of  slow  progress,  found  favor  with  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  the  whigs  were  led  into  power  by 
one  who  had  been  his  intimate  associate  for  twenty  event- 
ful years — years  which  included  the  trial  of  Hastings,  his 
rupture  with  Burke,  and  that  brief  ministry  which  crowned 
with  fresh  lustre  his  illustrious  life. 
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Few  men  have  been  conspicuous  in  politics  for  a  longer 
period  than  Earl  Grey.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  his  mi- 
nority he  had  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  took 
sides  ardently  with  the  whig  party,  to  which  he  has  since 
steadily  adhered.  Immediately  he  became  a  leader  ;  not, 
indeed,  the  chief;  for  Fox  and  Sheridan  and  Windham 
were  then  in  full  vigor,  and  Burke  had  not  then  renounced 
his  party,  but,  with  them,  was  employing  his  mature  yet 
fiery  genius  in  avenging  the  wrongs  of  the  Hindoo.  Into 
this  noble  fraternity  Grey  was  admitted  as  a  younger  brother. 
He  was  instructed  in  their  principles  and  shared  in  their 
councils.  It  is  true  that  he  had  the  advantage,  not  incon- 
siderable in  England,  of  being  the  son  of  a  Peer,  but  this 
high  privilege  was  not  given  out  of  servility  to  his  rank, 
but  was  due  to  the  eminent  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
by  which  he  was  strikingly  characterized  even  at  that  early 
age.  Had  he  not  been  favored  with  their  auspicious  friend- 
ship, his  own  merit  would  soon  have  placed  him  in  the 
foremost  rank.  Such  a  dawn  was  a  suitable  forerunner  of 
a  day  of  no  ordinary  splendor. 

So  highly  was  he  esteemed  that,  when  he  had  been 
scarcely  two  years  in  Parliament,  he  was  placed  upon  the 
committee  appointed  to  manage  the  prosecution  of  Hast- 
ings. Among  such  illustrious  coadjutors,  he  was  not  ex- 
pected to  take  a  distinguished  part  ;  nevertheless,  he  was 
commended  for  his  able  and  judicious  conduct. 

He  followed  Fox  in  the  memorable  dissensions  among 
the  English  whigs,  occasioned  by  the  French  Revolution. 
That  revolution  was  a  decisive  test  of  a  statesman's  firm- 
ness. Its  terrible  violence  will,  to  most  candid  men,  furn- 
ish a  sufficient  apology  for  the  apostasy  of  those  who  were 
driven,  affrighted,  to  extreme  toryism.  But  those  who  en- 
dured the  severe  test,  and  did  not  relax  their  efforts  to  in- 
troduce liberal  reforms  into  England,  notwithstanding  the 
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anarchy  into  which  France  had  rushed,  are  most  signally 
deserving  of  admiration.  Of  these,  Earl  Grey  was  one. 
He  was  firmly  hound  to  that  small  band  who,  for  years, 
maintained  an  almost  hopeless  opposition  to  the  bigoted 
violence  and  overpowering  strength  of  the  tory  party,  which 
comprehended  the  court,  the  ministry  and  an  immense  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  He  strenuously  contended  against  a 
war  with  France  to  suppress  French  principles.  While  the 
war  lasted  he  was  a  constant  advocate  of  peace.  He  re- 
peatedly offered  resolutions  in  Parliament  declaring  the  re- 
publican form  of  government  existing  in  France  ought  to 
be  no  obstacle  to  a  treaty  with  that  country. 

In  1806,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  a  ministry  was  form- 
ed of  whigs  and  a  few  more  moderate  tories.  Of  this  min- 
istry, to  which  their  opponents  gave  satirically  the  epithet 
"  AU-the-talents,"  Lord  Grenville  was  nominally,  Mr. 
Fox  really,  the  head.  Earl  Grey  was  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  with  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Fox,  who  was  worn  out  by  long  and  intense  public  labors, 
lived  only  a  few  months  to  enjoy  his  elevation.  Earl  Grey 
succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary,  which,  in 
the  disturbed  state  of  European  affairs,  was  by  far  the  most 
important  in  the  Cabinet.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  the 
ministers  being  determined  to  take  ground  in  favor  of  Cath- 
olic Emancipation  contrary  the  personal  wishes  of  that 
weak  but  honest  bigot,  King  George  III,  they  were  abrupt- 
ly dismissed.  The  following  verse  is  extracted  from  a 
satirical  epitaph  on  this  administration  probably  written  by 
Mr.  Canning, 

"  Here  lies  in  the  tomb  that  we  hollowed  for  Pitt, 
Consistence  of  Grenville,  of  Temple  the  wit, 
Of  Sidmouth  the  firmness,  the  temper  of  Grey, 
And  Treasurer  Sheridan's  promise  to  pay." 

Earl  Grey  is  said,  in  his  early  days,  to  have  been  one  of 
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the  most  impetuous  spirits  of  his  party ;  this  explains  the 
allusion  in  the  third  line. 

In  1807,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  to  his 
title  and  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Previously  he 
had  been  known  first  as  Mr.  Grey,  afterwards  as  Lord 
Howick,  a  title  now  belonging  to  his  eldest  son. 

The  tory  administration  was  dissolved  in  1809,  by  per- 
sonal difficulties  between  two  members  of  it,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  and  Mr.  Canning.  Earl  Grey  was  invited  to  unite 
with  Mr.  Perceval  in  forming  a  new  ministry.  But,  as  he 
could  not  accept  any  overtures  from  his  late  bitter  oppo- 
nents without  sacrificing  consistency  to  the  love  of  office, 
he  declined  their  offers.  A  few  years  afterwards,  a  similar 
proposal  was  made  to  him  by  the  Prince  Regent.  Seeing 
that  an  administration,  composed  of  men  of  such  contrary 
sentiments,  could  not  concur  in  measures  which  he  deemed 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  he  again  refused 
office.     He  remained  out  of  office  till  1830. 

There  was  no  liberal  measure  of  which  he  was  not  a 
ready  and  zealous  supporter.  He  manifested  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  Catholic  Emancipation  most  unequivocally 
— he  surrendered  tempting  honors  for  it.  When  the  union 
between  Ireland  and  England  was  under  discussion,  he  of- 
fered his  Emancipation  bill  as  a  substitute  for  the  ministers' 
scheme,  declaring  that  the  disorders  of  Ireland  could  in  no 
way  be  so  effectually  remedied  as  by  investing  the  injured 
people  of  that  country  with  their  rights. 

As  early  as  1791,  he  proposed  to  abolish  imprisonment 
for  debt,  except  in  cases  of  dishonesty — an  alteration  which 
has  been  justly  lauded  as  one  of  the  most  honorable  fea- 
tures of  this  philanthropic  age.  He  warmly  opposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  officers  who  commanded  in  the  attack  up- 
on Copenhagen.  For  no  act  during  the  Avar  with  Bona- 
parte, has  Great  Britain  been  mor^  universally  and  more 
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deservedly  censured  than  for  this  outrageous  injury  of  a 
neutral  power.  It  is  gratifying  to  remember  that  some  of 
her  citizens,  by  their  indignant  protestations,  exempted 
themselves  from  the  national  disgrace.  He  always  sup- 
ported the  attempts  of  Romilly  to  mitigate  the  severities  of 
the  Criminal  Law.  His  solemn  protest  against  the  rejec- 
tion of  several  of  these  bills  is  recorded  in  the  journal  of 
the  House  of  Lords. 

The  measure  with  which  his  name  is  identified  most 
conspicuously  is  that  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  His  first 
motion  upon  this  subject  was  made  in  1792 — just  forty 
years  before  it  finally  passed.  In  1830,  this  had  become 
the  great  question  of  the  day,  and  the  popular  feeling  in  fa- 
vor of  it  was  irresistible.  The  tory  ministers  resigned  ;  the 
whigs  came  into  power  under  Earl  Grey  as  Prime  Minister. 
The  Reform  bill  was  immediately  introduced ;  it  was 
found  that  there  was  not  a  decisive  majority  for  it  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  Parliament  was  dissolved.  At  the 
new  election  a  large  majority  of  whig  members  was  return- 
ed ;  the  bill  was  again  introduced  ;  it  passed  in  the  Com- 
mons, but  the  Lords  rejected  it.  Earl  Grey  then  demand- 
ed of  the  King  that  a  sufficient  number  of  whig  Peers  should 
be  created  to  carry  the  bill  ;  this  was  refused  ;  he  then  re- 
signed, being  resolved  not  to  remain  in  office  unless  he 
could  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  country.  A  fruitless 
effort  was  made  to  form  a  tory  ministry.  Earl  Grey  and 
his  colleagues  were  then  reinstated.  The  tory  Peers,  dread- 
ing the  diminution  of  their  individual  consequence,  if  the 
number  of  their  order  was  increased,  ceased  to  oppose  the 
Reform  bill,  and  it  passed,  June,  1832. 

Earl  Grey  remained  at  the  head  of  the  administration  till 
July,  1834.  He  then  retired,  and  has  since  taken  but  little 
active  part  in  public  affairs. 

From   the  time  of  Fox's  death.   Earl  Grey  was  the  ac- 
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knowledged  leader  of  the  whig  party.  To  this  party,  which 
should  be  distinguished  from  the  tories  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  radicals  on  the  other,  the  friends  of  liberal  princi- 
ples are  deeply  indebted.  It  has  steadily  held  the  balance 
between  the  two  extremes  of  political  opinion.  It  has  giv- 
en way  to  the  advancing  spirit  of  reform  just  far  enough 
to  ensure  its  safe  progress.  It  has  reformed  England  with- 
out revolutionizing  it. 

No  man,  after  Pox,  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  party  as  Earl  Grey.  His  lofty  integrity,  and 
his  distinguished  ability  rendered  him  a  most  respected 
and  efficient  party  leader.  Probably  no  man  rivalled  him 
in  the  combination  of  qualities  which  fitted  him  for  such  a 
station.  It  is  said  that  he  always  looked  forward  with 
cheerful  confidence  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  his  princi- 
ples. He  lived  to  see  that  day,  and  to  bear  the  most  prom- 
inent part  in  its  ovations. 

He  is  now,  at  his  country  residence,  serenely  passing  the 
evening  of  life.  He  has  been  concerned  in  almost  all  the 
political  affairs  of  his  country  for  half  a  century.  He  has 
been  familiar  with  the  great  men  of  one  generation,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  great  men  of  another  generation. 
What  a  retrospect  to  animate  the  dull  sensibilities  of  age  ! 
During  all  the  vicissitudes  of  politics,  he  has  pursued  a 
consistent  course,  and  has  maintained  a  dignified  and 
uniform  character.  He  has  labored  with  zeal  and  con- 
stancy for  the  advancement  of  liberty.  These  things  en- 
title him  to  an  honorable  remembrance  among  the  states- 
men of  England. 
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MILITARY  GLOSY. 

The  quenchless  thirst 
For  power  supreme,  for  immortality 
Oil  earth  instead  of  Heaven,  hath  been  indeed 
The  blackest  feature  in  the  curse  entailed 
Upon  the  race  of  Adam.     What  is  man  ? 
Thou  prostituted  image  of  a  God, 
What  words  define  thee  when  thou  goest  forth 
To  meet  thy  neighbor  on  the  battle  field, 
Herald  of  famine,  pestilence  and  death  ? 
Created  for  the  next  world,  live  for  this  ; 
Talk  of  thy  justice,  of  thine  honor  boast  , 
Go,  plunder  and  destroy  thy  fellow-man  ; 
Whate'er  the  Gospel  saith  is  not  for  thee, 
Thou  art  not  the  man.    Thy  religion  is 
To  stain  with  guilt  thine  own,  thy  nation's  fame 
Thou  son  of  Mars,  go,  devastate  the  earth 
And  call  it  glorious.     So  when  thy  king 
Hath  had  revenge,  or  rules  an  acre  more 
Of  God's  free  territories,  or  hath  laid 
Another  jewel  on  hi3  vacant  head, 
Stand  proudly  o'er  a  desolated  land, 
Display  thy  spoils,  extend  the  crimson  sword 
Where  smoking  cinders  mark  a  city's  grave; 
Then  let  thy  voice  in  trumpet  notes  be  raised 
Above  the  widow's  wail,  and  orphan's  cry, 
The  seream  of  vulture,  and  the  wolf's  dread  howl, 
Exultingly  proclaim  there,  peace  and  love, 
To  all  the  living;  and  thine  honor  pledge  ! 

Of  all  thy  foe's  possessions  was  there  aught 
Thy  cruel  mercenaries  plundered  not  ? 
Or  was  there  aught  of  moral  excellence 
Too  pure  for  thee  to  mock  at  ?  And  how  oft 
Among  thy  vanquished  hath  the  excellent 
And  lovely  woman  trembled  at  thy  rude 
Approach  and  shout  of  triumph  ?  Oh,  the  dread. 
The  mighty  sacrifice  of  every  good, 
Only  to  please  the  vanity  of  the  great 
Whose  tiger  dispositions  cannot  rest 
For  jealousy,  and  pride,  and  dark  ambition. 

Ye  Genii  of  truth,  and  love  and  peace, 
Bring  with  propitious  haste  that  glorious  day 
When  every  warrior's  crimson  steel  shall  rest, 
And  instruments  of  murder,  obsolete. 
Shall  be  preserved  with  antiquary  zeal 
As  relics  of  a  rude  and  bloody  age, 
And  humble  trophies  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  [U_p  * 
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OLD  COOS: 

OR 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  GRANITE  MOUNTAINS. 

NUMBER    ONE. 

"Who  are  you,  Sir? 

Clodio.  Who,  Sir  ?  T  am  a  kind  of  what-d'ye-call-um.  A  sort  of  here-and- 
there-'ian.     I  am  a  stranger  nowhere.'' 

Most  courteous  reader,  if  you  were  a  troublesome  child 
in  your  younger  days  and  could  only  be  quieted  by 
thrilling  stories  of  witches  and  marvelous  adventures,  to 
while  away  the  hours  till  bed  time,  —  or  if  your  honored 
guardian  delighted  to  exercise  the  member  of  speech  in  the 
relation  of  wondrous  stories,  —  in  either  case  your  young 
mind  doubtlessly  became  loaded  with  the  memory  of  many 
a  thrilling  narrative.  And  even  now,  if  you  will  brush 
away  a  few  Greek  cobwebs  from  your  more  sapient  intel- 
lects, you  can  recall  many  a  vision  of  those  glorious  old 
legends.  Glorious  old  legends,  do  I  say  ?  Yes,  Messrs. 
Editors,  I  must  use  the  terms  ;  although  I  would,  as  hearti- 
ly as  you.  use  all  my  efforts  to  do  away  with  the  most 
degrading  practice  of  cramming  the  young  mind  with 
tales  of  witches, 

li  Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Chimaeras  dire." 

Yes,  glorious  old  legends  !  In  spite  of  the  witches  and 
dragons  that  sometimes  make  up  the  burden  of  the  fireside 
tale,  there  are  many  other  stories  which  it  would  be  sacri- 
lege to  sweep  away  from  those  evening  entertainments. 
They  exert  a  lasting  influence  on  the  young  imagination, 
and  have  made  a  thousand  poets.  Ask  Walter  Scott  if  he 
could  ever  forget  that  old  aunt  of  his,  who  used  to  enchant 
him  in  his  boyhood  with  the  old  ballad  and  the  old  border 
legend  ?    Forget  her  ?    Nay !    She  almost  made  him   the 
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wizard  he  was.  Blessings  then  on  the  old  fireside  tales. 
Where  is  there  a  rock  or  brook,  hill  or  glen,  in  the  whole 
circuit  of  my  youthful  wanderings,  which  is  not  fraught 
with  its  peculiar  legend  ?  And  how  vivid  their  impres- 
sions !  In  later  years,  we  may  explore  with  Scott  the 
heather  and  mountains  of  Scotland,  or  sympathize  with  the 
parched  crusader  on  the  sand  plains  of  Syria,  —  or  we  may 
shudder  at  the  lava-flood,  as  it  overwhelms  the  city  of  ele- 
gance and  beauty,  or  with  our  own  Cooper,  we  may  scout 
through  the  boundless  forests  of  youthful  America  ;  but  I 
challenge  every  thing  thrilling  in  action  to  produce  an  im- 
pression as  vivid  and  lasting  as  some  of  the  simple  legends 
of  boyhood. 

I  had  a  (Grandfather,  God  bless  him,  he  is  gone,)  who  had 
been  in  Coos  County  and  knew  every  nook  and  corner  of 
that  land  of  wildness  and  beauty.  Many  were  the  anec- 
dotes he  used  to  pour  out  about  his  sojourn  among  the 
mountains.  There  was  the  old  Saco  dashing  through  the 
immense  ravine.  And  there  was  the  Bason  with  its  Indian 
legendry.  But  above  all,  my  imagination  was  struck  with 
the  description  of  Old  Coos,  the  man  of  the  mountains. 
To  think  that  the  rough  hand  of  nature,  assisted  only  by 
the  convulsions  of  century  upon  century,  could  fashion  a 
perfect  human  face,  neck  and  breast,  out  of  the  solid  rock 
upon  the  side  of  the  side  of  the  solid  mountain,  so  that 
it  should  appear  that  a  mighty  giant,  one  hundred  feet  high 
was  leaning  against  the  mountain,  and  looking  down  upon 
the  trembling  traveler  below,  —  all  this  dazzled  my  imag- 
ination. I  would  think  of  it  after  I  retired.  I  would  lay 
night  after  night  with  eyes  wide  open,  fearless  of  ghost  or 
demon,  absorbed  in  attempts  to  form  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  this  Giant  of  the  Hills,  till  wearied  with  thought, 
I  fell  asleep  to  dream  of  him. 

Time  rolled  on  as  it  always  does.     I  was  no  longer  a 
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boy.  The  gun  and  the  rod  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
top  and  the  crossbow.  But  still  the  mysteries  of  the  Coos 
legends  haunted  me. 

An  old  Backwoodsman  from  lake  Umbagog  was  journey- 
ing down  to  market  one  winter,  and  chanced  to  put  up  over 
night  at  the  inn  of  my  native  village.  He  told  me  the 
story  of  a  late  deer  hunt  in  Coos  County.  It  was  enough. 
The  laid-up  legends  of  those  old  mountains  were  called  to 
mind  afresh,  and,  being  one  of  those  Collegians  who  luxu- 
riate at  home  during  their  glorious  winter  vacations,  teach- 
ing some  stripling  of  a  brother  his  alphabet,  or  conning  the 
treasures  of  Virgil  with  some  dark-eyed  cousin,  my  resolu- 
tion was  soon  taken.     Hurrah  for  a  deer  hunt  in  old  Coos ! 

By  sunrise  I  had  left  the  shores  of  Squam  lake,  on  one  of 
those  glorious  mornings  which  only  are  enjoyed  in  a  New 
England  January.  The  sky  was  not  wholly  clear.  The 
thin  clouds  ranged  themselves  from  East  to  West  in  parallel 
layers,  as  if  the  whole  concave  of  the  sky  was  arched  with 
white  marble.  A  stranger  would  have  taken  them  for  the 
mist  of  the  night.  A  poet  might  have  called  them  the  veil 
which  Aurora  drew  over  herself  to  hide  the  blushes  of  the 
last  night's  intrigue.  But  my  good  host  of  "  The  Squam 
Lake  Hotel,"  casting  a  knowing  look  to  the  nor'east,  add- 
ed as  he  handed  me  the  reigns,  "  Give  her  the  silk,  my  boy, 
you'll  have  a  reg'lar  nor'easter  afore  you  see  old  Coon's 
nose." 

But  where's  the  New  Hampshire  boy  who  ever  cared  for 
a  snow  storm  ?  "  On  Charley,  the  roads  are  like  glass,  and 
forty  miles  will  give  you  comfortable  quarters  among  the 
mountains." 

Six  o'clock  that  night  found  me  among  the  mountains, 
ten  miles  from  any  human  habitation.  The  snow  had  been 
floundering  down  half  the  day  till  my  horse  began  to  show 
signs  of  unwonted  weariness,  as  he  waded  through  the 
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light  snow  which  lay  knee-deep  in  the  road.  The  sun  had 
gone  down,  and  as  is  often  usual  in  our  New  Hampshire 
winters,  there  arose  a  cold  and  piercing  wind?  I  found  it 
necessary  to  draw  the  buffalo  robe  closer  around  me.  The 
wind  came  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains  fiercely  and 
bitterly,  driving  the  snow  like  shivered  glass  right  into  my 
face.  I  feared  nothing  for  the  falling  snow,  but  then  the 
drifts — the  drifts  !  My  noble  horse  plunged  onward  right 
bravely.  And  though  I  could  scarcely  see  for  the  driving 
sleet,  I  trembled  as  I  was  conscious  of  the  piling  drifts  by 
his  struggling  plunges  at  one  time,  and  easy  progress  at  an- 
other. I  was  shuddering  with  cold  from  head  to  foot.  My 
garments  were  no  more  protection  than  gossamer.  My  horse 
made  a  desperate  plunge  and  stopped.  He  could  go  no  far- 
ther. I  leaped  from  the  sleigh — threw  my  trunk  and  guns 
-vhere,  I  knew  not — trod  a  path,  and  cheered  on  my  horse. 
He  broke  through.  I  felt  recovered  by  the  exertion.  My 
horse  rushed  on  again.  I  grew  more  chilled — at  last  leth- 
argic and  insensible.  Again  the  brave  fellow  foundered. 
It  awakened  me.  He  was  white  as  death,  totally  envel- 
oped in  the  frozen  sleet.  By  desperate  efforts  I  again  broke 
a  path,  and  brushing  away  the  crystal  that  covered  his  eyes, 
I  threw  myself  exhausted  into  the  sleigh. 

The  rest  is  a  blank.  I  remember  indistinctly  some  lights 
gleaming  round  me — the  hum  of  voices — a  blazing  fire — 
a  scream — 

In  the  morning  I  awoke.  The  sun  was  streaming  with 
a  pure  winter-lustre  through  the  sashes  of  a  window  which 
was  half  curtained  by  an  immense  snowdrift.  Through 
the  top  panes  I  could  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  glistening 
Franconia  mountains,  seemingly  ready  to  topple  down  up- 
on the  insignificant  little  house  which  sheltered  me.  I 
looked  towards  the  fire  which  was  crackling  in  one  of  the 
right  old  fashioned  fire  places,  which  are  so  fast  disappear- 
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ing  from    New  England.      Beside  it  was  seated   a   man 
mending  a  bear-trap. 

"  Where  4s  my  horse,  good  friend  ?" 

"  He  is 

''Dead  ?"  I  exclaimed,  as  I  threw  the  hot  mass  of  bed- 
clothes from  me,  and  leaped  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  neighing  in  the  stable  for  his  master,"  he  replied, 

half  surprised — -half  pleased  at  the  suddenness  and  earnest- 
ness of  my  actions. 

"  Thank  heaven,"  I  replied  as  I  again  threw  myself  into 
the  bed,  and  the  horrors  of  the  last  night  rushed  upon  me. 
I  was  exhausted  and  sick.  I  had  just  time  to  observe  the 
man,  before  I  sank  into  a  dreamy  and  horrible  lethargy. 

He  wore  a  thick,  checkered  frock  and  trousers  of  bear- 
skin. His  cap  was  of  the  same  material,  covering  a  mass 
of  thick,  black  hair,  and,  displaying  from  under  its  visor  a 
brawny  collection  of  strongly  marked  features,  told  also  of 
the  successful  hunt  of  a  preceding  winter.  His  forehead, 
from  what  I  could  see  of  it,  appeared  massy  and  broad.  But 
the  most  remarkable  feature  was  his  eye.  I  shall  never  for- 
get those  steady,  benevolent  eyes,  as  he  fixed  them  on  me 
as  if  I  were  a  madman. 

I  was  a  madman.  The  fever  was  on  me.  And  then  fol- 
lowed an  age  of  burning,  chilling  despair. 

At  one  time,  I  thought  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  desert 
with  a  scorching  sun  over  my  head,  and  the  sand  playing 
back  his  beams  with  a  double  intensity.  I  had  not  even 
the  relief  of  sweating,  but  my  skin,  parched  and  blackened, 
was  cracking  open  over  my  whole  body.  In  an  instant,  I 
seemed  to  be  transported  on  the  wings  of  demons  and  set 
down  on  an  iceberg  in  the  frigid  zone,  cold,  shivering,  dying. 

Day  after  day  rolled  on,  and  the  fever  gathered  increasing 
strength.     I  remember  the  last  dream  that  haunted  me. 

I  was  driving  my   sleigh  again  among  the  mountains. 
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The  snow  was  breast-high  before  and  around  my  horse. 
The  sky  was  pressed  with  clouds.  The  cold,  biting,  moun- 
tain-wind was  sending  its  death  chills  through  my  frame. 
All  at  once  I  thought  the  sun  came  out  with  all  the  hotness 
of  a  July  noon.  The  snow  melted  from  the  mountains 
and  a  torrent  rushed  down  into  the  ravine  where  I  was.  1 
remember  the  calm  gratification  with  which  I  saw  the  wa- 
ters coming  round  me,  and  rising  to  my  breast,  then  above 
my  head,  foot  upon  foot,  till  I  thought  their  surface  was  level 
with  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  They  were  so  refreshing, 
and  partially  shut  out  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  had  sent 
a  burning  fever  to  the  inmost  fountains  of  my  blood.  I 
would  have  given  any  thing  could  I  have  drank  of  that 
water.  But  my  lips  were  glued  together.  I  raved,  and 
struggled,  and  endeavored  to  tear  them  apart  with  my  fin- 
gers, but  1  could  not.  In  maddening  despair,  I  seized  a 
hunting  knife  from  the  bottom  of  the  sleigh,  and  drawing 
a  gash  from  ear  to  ear,  I  —  drank.  I  gave  a  cry  of  delight 
which  awakened  me.  I  was  sweating  profusely.  The  fe- 
ver had  left  me. 

In  a  short  time  I  was  enabled  to  join  the  merry  compa- 
ny of  the  bar-room.  And  between  the  lively  stories  of  the 
Coos  hunters,  who  were  returning  from  their  trips  to  the 
southern  markets,  and  the  chess-board  with  Mary  Thorn- 
ton, a  fair  daughter  of  my  host,  for  my  antagonist,  I  passed  a 
fortnight  in  that  most  delicious  era  of  life — a  recovery  from 
sickness. 

Amid  a  thousand  other  legends  of  Coos,  which  enliven- 
ed those  long  winter  evenings,  and  have  now  nearly  esca- 
ped my  memory,  I  remember  one,  related  by  our  host,  Ma- 
jor Thornton,  which  he  called  "  The  Contrabandist 
of  1812." 
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WORDS  ABOUT   US. 

The  world  is  full  of   poetry.  —  Percival. 

So  is  our  coffin.  —  Anon. 

Deeming  it  our  imperative  duty  to  lay  before  our  readers  whatever 
new  truth  in  literature  we  may  chance  to  discover,  we  shall  defer  our 
observations  on  all  less  important  matters  and  invite  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  highly  cultivated  department  of  poetry.  "We  do  not 
approach  this  subject  heedlessly,  nor  without  some  misgivings  and 
fearful  anticipations  ;  but  we  have  constantly  before  our  eyes  the  mem- 
ory of  those  hapless  wights  the  Scottish  Reviewers.  We  think  of  the 
many  whose  sensitive  hearts  have  been  broken  by  unjust  and  cruel 
criticism  and  the  consequent  opprobrium  heaped  upon  its  authors. 
Giving  all  heed  to  the  monitions  of  faithful  memory,  in  spite  of  poet's 
wrath  and  our  own  fear  of  poetic  brickbats,  we  are  under  the  necessi- 
ty of  rejecting  very  decidedly  a  large  portion  of  the  poetry  (?)  submit- 
ted for  publication.  Think  not  that  we  do  this  without  most  cogent 
reasons,  but  believe  us  when  we  say,  these  poetic  attempts  are  entire- 
ly unfit  for  our  pages.  For  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers  and  to  show 
their  writers  how  their  productions  will  appear  in  print,  we  shall  se- 
lect some  specimens. 

We  will  begin  with  an  extract  from  a  poem  of  half  a  dozen  stanzas 
under  the  head  of  "  Lo  !  all  grow  old  and  die." 

"  On  man  the  dreadful  sentence  is  passed, 

'Tis  thou  shalt  surely  die; 
So  death  the  arch  enemy  makes  haste, 

And  swift  his  arrows  fly." 

We  think  the  above  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  incredulous  of  its 
inappropriateness  and  mal-execution. 

Waldo's  "  Pilgrims  at  Mount  Sinai  "  shows  considerable  imagina- 
tion and  has  some  very  good  lines,  but  if  the  following  is  poetry  we 
are  mistaken. 

"  And  there  was  heard  the  trumpets  blast, 
And  there  the  molten  calf  was  cast, 
And  there  the  face  of  Moses  shone, 
And  there  the  stony  tablets  thrown." 

We  beg  of  thee,  Waldo,  by  the  love  thou  seemest  to  bear  us,  to  use 
thy  wits,  whenever  thou  shalt  in  future  see  fit  to  address  us;  and 
perpetrate  nothing  that  shall  tempt  us  to  handle  thee  roughly. 

A.  B.  C.  has  some  merit,  that  is,  his  piece  exhibits  good  feeling  and 
a  reverence  for  the  Sabbath,  but  there  ends  the  meed  of  our  praise,  as 
we  think  that  writing  poetry  is  a  sin  he  has  not  been  much  addicted 
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to,  and  we  would  advise  him  lo  confine  himself  to  good  old  pro- 
the  path  in  which  his  thought  have  been  most  accustomed  to  walk. 

But  time  and  space  fail  us,  to  notice  more  of  these  products  of  the 
muse.  Be  assured,  reader,  that  the  others  are  no  less  worthy  eternal 
oblivion  than  those  noticed  above. 

To  our  readers  and  correspondents,  farewell  again.  The  pleasant 
month  of  May  is  unfolding  her  leafy  pennons  and  welcoming  abroad 
the  pent-up,  study-worn  student  to  luxuriate  in  the  smiles  of  her  sun- 
ny days.  Vacation  is  at  hand,  and  we  are  anticipating  much  pleasure 
from  the  visiting  of  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins.  O  how  we  pant  for 
the  delights  of  society  ! 


COLLEGE  AFFAIRS. 

The  Semi- Annual  parade  of  the  Dartmouth  College  Phalanx  took 
place  Friday,  April  29th.  The  Company  never  distinguished  itself 
more  highly  for  tasteful  uniform,  exact  discipline,  and  the  skillful  per- 
formance of  military  evolutions.  In  the  morning,  a  banner,  which  had 
been  procured  by  subscription  among  the  students,  was  formally  pre- 
sented. The  students  were  formed  into  a  procession  in  the  College 
Yard,  and  marched  to  the  Common  where  they  were  met  by  the  Pha- 
lanx. Mr.  Flanders  of  the  Senior  Class,  who  had  been  judiciously  ap- 
pointed to  this  service,  accompanied  the  presentation  with  an  address 
in  which  he  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Phalanx, 
the  peculiar  difficulties  which  it  has  overcome,  and  its  fair  prospects  for 
the  future.  He  also  paid  a  deserved  compliment  to  its  present  ac- 
complished officers.  Mr-  Davis,  Ensign  of  the  Company,  made  an 
appropriate  and  elegant  reply.  We  resrret  that  these  gentlemen  have 
declined  furnishing  a  copy  of  their  addresses  for  publication.  The  ban- 
ner is  of  rich,  blue  silk,  with  an  embroidered  border  of  gold  and  silver 
leaf.  On  one  side  is  a  representation  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  ;  on  the 
other  the  ensigns  armorial  of  the  Earls  of  Dartmouth,  inscribed  with 
the  family  motto,  "  gatjdet  tentamine  virtus."  The  work  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  painter,  Mr.  Rogers. 

Monday  evening,  May  2nd,  the  Handel  Society  gave  a  concert  in  the 
College  chapel,  with  which  all  lovers  of  music  were  highly  delighted. 
The  interest  of  the  occasion  was  heightened  by  an  address,  of  charac- 
teristic excellence,  from  Rev.  Mr.  Richards. 
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LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 

We  are  so  constituted  that  the  objects  of  external  nature 
almost  wholly  engross  our  attention,  while  the  intellectual 
powers,  and  the  immediate  objects  of  our  consciousness  are 
to  a  great  degree  neglected.  Hence  the  chief  object  of  a 
liberal  education  should  be  to  accustom  the  mind  to  turn 
within  and  reflect  upon  her  own  operations,  to  fix  and  reg- 
ulate the  principles  of  association,  and  to  enable  the  mind 
by  certain  processes  of  thought,  to  ascend  from  the  con- 
templation of  particulars,  and  the  minutiae  of  detail,  to 
the  use  of  general  terms,  and  the  application  of  general 
principles. 

Nothing  will  conduct  so  effectually  to  the  cultivation  of 
these  powers,  as  the  study  of  the  several  sciences.  These 
should  be  made  the  ground- work  of  an  education.  But 
as  this  is  an  age  of  comparative  elegance,  and  refinement, 
it  may  with  justice  demand  a  corresponding  improvement 
in  taste.  Those  persons  who  rest  satisfied  with  scientific 
attainment  merely,  may  be  compared  to  those  remnants  of 
Gothic  architecture  which,  although  they  exhibit  great 
strength,  yet  plainly  discover  the  rudeness  of  the  age  that 
31 
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built  them.  The  student  should  endeavor  to  unite  ele- 
gance with  strength  ;  while  the  foundation  possesses  all 
the  stability  and  firmness  of  the  Gothic,  the  superstructure 
should  exhibit  the  beautiful  proportions,  and  elegant  sym- 
metry of  modern  architecture.  Literature  receives  its  pe- 
culiar tone  and  features  from  the  state  of  public  feeling. 
There  are  times,  when  the  public  mind  calls  for  the  bold, 
the  energetic  and  unadorned  conceptions  of  native  intellect, 
the  simple,  unadulterated  transcript  of  vigorous  and  intense 
thought.  Such  was  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and 
such  the  style  which  characterized  the  writings  of  those 
master  spirits,  who  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  and 
gave  impulse  to  that  moral  deluge  which  swept  away  the 
foundations  of  Papal  Power.  But  the  storm  has  ceased, 
the  motions  of  the  common  minds  have  become  more  uni- 
form, and  the  march  of  opinion  meets  with  fewer  obstruc- 
tions in  its  course.  Reason  has  gained  new  triumphs,  — 
the  pi~ess  has  unlocked  the  treasures  of  ancient  learning, 
and  incorporated  and  given  form  to  modern  discovery  and 
research,  —  in  short  the  influence  of  so  many  moral  causes 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  same  point,  the  promo- 
tion of  truth,  and  the  detection  of  error,  as  almost  to  pre- 
clude the  great  body  of  American  students  from  the  pros- 
pect of  producing  any  thing  that  may  bear  the  stamp  of 
originality  or  invention. 

These  causes  have  had  their  effect  upon  our  literature. 
The  modern  scholar,  in  despair  of  advancing  new  truth, 
departs  from  the  purely  didactic  spirit,  which  pervades  the 
writings  of  his  predecessors.  He  must  be  content  to  bring 
forward  old  truth  under  new  forms,  and  in  more  fascinating 
dress.  Hence  the  necessity  of  acquiring  a  literary  taste, 
upon  the  purity  and  correctness  of  which,  depends  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  Polite  Literature.  The  imagination 
should  not  suffer  by  neglect,  or  be  outdone  by  the  other  in- 
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tellectual  faculties,  in  their  common  march  toward  improve- 
ment. The  modern  scholar  should  endeavor,  in  addition 
to  his  more  solid  acquirements,  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  poet- 
ry, and  to  cherish  those  finer  and  better  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture, to  which  it  gives  birth.  We  are  not  so  dependent  on 
the  smiles  and  caprice  of  the  muses  as  some  would  seem 
to  apprehend.  "  Many  are  the  poets  sown  by  nature,"  says 
William  Wordsworth,  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  the 
mind  should  have  undergone  a  preparatory  culture,  in  order 
to  a  full  development  of  the  poetical  faculties.  There  are 
seasons  in  the  life  of  every  man,  when  the  mind  is  raised 
above  its  ordinary  tone,  when  the  soul  shakes  off  its  earth- 
ly affections,  and  every  feeling  has  a  touch  of  heaven. 
Few  can  view  the  sublime  in  nature,  can  tread  the  battle 
ground,  or  visit  the  tombs  of  the  "mighty  dead,"  and  not 
have  their  feelings  elevated,  and  their  souls  attuned  to  sen- 
timents of  the  most  impassioned  poetry. 

The  scholar  may  drink  deep  into  the  pure  fountains  of 
Parnassus,  and  not  be  intoxicated  by  the  draught ;  and  yet 
there  is  danger  of  wandering  too  far  into  the  field  of  fiction. 
The  Student  should  avoid  those  works,  which  are  charac- 
terized by  a  sickly  sentimentalism  or  an  unwarrantable 
licentiousness;  those  in  fine  whose  great  and  leading  object 
is  the  developement  of  the  tender  passion.  His  attention 
should  he  confined  to  those  works  which  are  rendered  sub- 
servient to  history,  by  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  man- 
ners, customs  and  genius  of  former  ages. 

Crito. 
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THE  NATURAL  STATE  OF  MAN. 
"  Quid  enim  est  civitaa  nisi  juris  societas."  —  Cicero. 

That  Utopian  epoch  when  man  existed  in  a  so  styled 
"  state  of  nature  "  must  have  been  created  in  an  imagina- 
tion which  was  dyspeptic.  No  sane  idealist  would  have 
ever  placed  humanity  in  a  position  so  awkward.  The  old 
writers  upon  the  origin  of  government  say  that  necessity 
taught  men  the  value  of  law.  It  is  true,  because  it  has 
been  said  more  than  a  thousand  times,  that  "  necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invention."  But  is  government  an  invention  ? 
Or  is  it  merely  the  result  of  the  existence  of  man  in  his 
associate  capacity  ?  The  theory  of  the  old  school  is  that 
man  once  lived  in  insulation  ;  that  every  man  formed  a 
minute  nation,  and  the  nation's  energies  centered  in  self. 
What  a  happy  world  would  this  be  with  such  a  population! 
It  would  resemble  the  action  of  a  machine  whose  forces 
all  moved  in  right  lines.  Men,  like  the  fabled  monsters  of 
Munchausen,  would  by  universal  anarchy  seek  mutual  an- 
nihilation. The  theory,  when  viewed  as  a  theory,  is  plau- 
sible ;  but  when  subjected  to  practical  application,  like  a 
garment  on  which  the  tailor  has  missed  his  measure,  it 
does  not  fit.  The  philosopher  should  make  his  theories  to 
facts,  not  facts  to  yield  to  theories ;  for  they  are  of  too 
wilful  a  nature  for  such  humiliation.  To  say  that  man 
merges  a  portion  of  his  individuality  into  society,  to  pre- 
serve the  rest,  savors  strongly  of  absurdity.  Society  de- 
prives man  of  no  rights.  It  only  protects  his  original 
rights.  Says  the  old  theory,  —  man  naturally  has  a  right 
to  do  what  he  pleases  as  far  as  his  dealings  with  man  are 
concerned  :  no  one  is  his  superior.  Policy  leads  him  to 
surrender  certain  native  prerogatives  that  the  rest  may  be 
preserved  to  him.  Society  has  no  rights  which  the  indi- 
viduals did  not  possess  and  delegate  to  it.  Living  in  society 
is  optionary. 
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In  the  first  place,  we  have  no  record  of  man's  existence 
in  the  "  natural  state,"  in  history  sacred  or  profane.  That 
such  a  state  ever  did  exist  is  contrary  to  the  immutable 
elements  of  man's  nature.  He  is  born  to  society  and  it  is 
as  impossible  that  he  should  live  without  its  pale  as  to  ex- 
ist without  vital  air.  A  hermit  is  not  a  man;  he  has  violat- 
ed the  principles  of  his  nature  ;  he  has  proved  recreant  to 
humanity.  It  is  by  no  means  just  to  judge  the  aggregate 
of  mankind  by  solitary  instances,  much  more  to  found  a 
theory  of  man's  existence  from  a  few  of  nature's  anomalies. 
If  man  cannot  from  the  laws  of  his  being  exist  otherwise 
than  in  association,  society  must  have  been  coeval  with  his 
existence  and  its  prerogatives  as  old  as  those  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  entirely  distinct  from  them.  Where  is  the  pro- 
priety of  saying,  man  delegates  what  he  cannot  retain  if 
he  would  ?  He  cannot  leave  society,  —  existence  in  it  is 
necessary.  It  is  his  choice  because  his  nature  is  fitted  to 
receive  higher  pleasures  there  than  alone  ;  It  is  necessary 
because  the  constitution  of  his  being  precludes  any  other 
existence,  i.  e.  for  the  aggregate.  He  may  leave  the  gov- 
ernment he  is  under  for  one  more  congenial,  but  here  ends 
his  optional  power,  he  can  not  go  out  of  the  world.  The 
only  inference  then  is  that  there  exists  in  society  inherent- 
ly a  sovereign  power,  separate  from  individuality,  coeval 
with  man's  existence,  independent  of,  and  superior  to  any 
delegated  authority. 

If  this  is  correct  reasoning,  there  is  no  state  in  which 
man  can  exist  where  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  man 
he  can  do  as  he  pleases,  only  regulated  by  selfish  policy. 
Those  prerogatives  which  he  is  said  to  yield  up  to  govern- 
ment are  such  as  he  never  possessed  ;  they  were  the  rights 
of  society,  not  of  the  individual.  Society  stands  upon  its 
own  basis,  individuality  upon  its  own  ;  both  exercising 
native  rights,  both  existing  together  and  when  perfectly 
developed  operate  in  perfect  harmony.     The  moral  precept 
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gives  the  true  spirit  of  government,  i.  e.  that  a  person  has 
a  right  to  do  as  he  wills,  provided  he  infringes  upon  the 
rights  of  no  other  person. 

The  corrective  provision  is  the  prerogative  of  society, 
—  it  is   native  and   inherent  to    it.     It   could  not  have 
been  delegated  to  it  by  individuals,  for  they  never  possessed 
it.     It  is  its  own  unborrowed  gift.     The  interpretation  of 
what  are  the  prerogatives  of  society  is  the  privilege  of  its 
members.     They  may  say  what  kind  of  government  they 
will  have,  but  they  cannot  say  they  will  have  none ;  the 
changeless  laws  of  being  veto  this.     Whither  he  will  or 
no,  man  must  be  governed  as  long  as  he  lives  in  the  world 
God  has  made.     Whether  a  place  will  ever  be  found  void 
of  government  cannot  be  vouched,  but  if  there  is,  it  must 
be  elsewhere  than  on  earth.    Algernon  Sidney  though  him- 
self a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  equity,  while  with  a  generous 
boldness  he  exploded  the  ridiculous  idea  of  the   kings  di- 
vine right,  adopted  a  theory  equally  erroneous  though  by 
no  means  so    detestable.     He  reasons  thus, — man  has  a 
right  to  govern  himself,  —  a  community   grows  up,  —  he 
finds  it  inconvenient  to  exercise  his  right  without  infring- 
ing upon  that  of  others, — in  turn  is  himself  discommoded — 
gradually  the  common  sentiment  becomes  in  favor  of  throw- 
ing the  right  that  the  individuals  severally  possessed  of  gov- 
erning themselves  into  a  common  stock — hence  society 
gains  its  authority  — hence  its  government.     If  this  is  cor- 
rect logic,  man  cannot  be  free;  he  can  only  approximate  to 
freedom.     However  enlightened  the  community  may  be, 
the  citizen  must  surrender  a  portion  of  his  personal  liberty. 
It  cannot,  in  accordance  with  this  theory,  be  otherwise, 
where  government  exists,  for  government  in  this  view  is 
but  a  compound  of  certain  private  rights.     Says  Taylor  in 
his  Natural  History  of  Society,  "  Obedience  to  law  is  a  ne- 
cessary element  of  freedom ;    for  law   being  instituted  to 
tect  the  exercise  r><'  individual  rights,  a  violation  of  law 
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is  not  so  much  an  exercise  of  individual  freedom  as  an  in- 
trusion on  the  rights  of  others."  Sidney's  error  on  this 
point  doubtless  arose  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  liberty,  de- 
fining it  to  be  a  state  in  which  man  is  unfettered  by  re- 
straint, and  of  course,  with  this  view,  in  proportion  as  he  is 
restrained  by  the  action  of  law,  he  is  deprived  of -native 
rights.  Man  is  truly  free  only  when  he  is  under  just  re- 
straint and  is  protected  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  rights. 
Imagine  him  wholly  unrestrained,  you  make  him  not  a 
man  but  a  disformed  brute,  a  slave  to  passion,  a  friendless, 
roving  animal,  "guided  only  by  an  unregulated  mind." 
Place  him  in  civilized  society,  which  asserts  its  privilege  of 
protecting  him  in  doing  right  and  hindering  him  from  do- 
ing public  wrong,  you  make  him  a  man  in  the  highest  sense, 
and  pay  a  compliment  to  humanity.  In  this  state  alone 
can  he  claim  as  his  own  the  remark  of  Terence  —  "  Homo 
sum  ;  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto."  Zeeb. 
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Eternal  wisdom  never  made  in  sport, 
The  smallest  grain  or  particle  of  dust. 
In  all  we  see,  we  read  design  j  wisdom 
Sublime,  profound,  inscrutable,  in  all. 
O  mortal,  why  so  thoughtless  thou  alone, 
When  all  but  thee  is  wrapt  in  solemn  awe. 
As  waiting  for  some  dread,  unknown  event  ? 
Why  mock  at  truths  thou  dost  not  understand  ? 
Why  hush  thy  fears  and  rock  thyself  to  sleep, 
Reposing  on  the  soft  but  treacherous  lap 
Of    sensual  indulgence  ?     Oh  !  for  life, 
Arouse  thee  quick ;  the  low  prophetic  tones 
Of  conscience  heed,  and  heed  the  voice  of  God. 
When  night  around  thee  flings  her  dusky  robes. 
And  thou  goest  forth  to  gaze  into  the  depths, 
And  unknown  regions  of  the  dark  blue  sky, 
A  low  but  solemn  voice  comes  wafted  on 
The  damp,  cold  breeze;  "Mortal,  attend,  reflect. 
The  scale  in  which  thy  destiny  is  weighed, 
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Is  quivering  like  a  leaf  in  autumn's  wind. 
One  act  of  thine,  or  yet  one  idle  hour, 
May  cant  the  beam,  and  seal  Iby  final  doom." 
The  clouds,  that  chase  each  other  through  the 

So  soon  to  melt  away  in  air,  exclaim 

With  anxious  voice,  to  all  they  meet}  "Say  where 

Shall  we  repose,  beyond  the  chance  of  change  ? 

The  waters  of  the  flowing  stream  send  forth, 

In  distant  roar  a  solemn  voice  to  all  j 

'•  Farewell,  ye  lovely  plains,  we  glide  between  ; 

Farewell, ye  trees  that  o'er  our  bosom  bend; 

Ye  flowers,  that  send  abroad  your  sweet  perfumes, 

And  man,  who  seest  thine  image  in  our  face, 

Farewell !  a  long  farewell !  we  can  not  stay 

To  gaze  upon  these  beauties,  and  admire. 

Our  fate  is  urging  us  forever  on, 

To  mingle  with  the  ocean's  unknown  depths, 

Where  only  glide  the  monsters  of  the  sea, 

And  wheel  their  dusky  forms  unseen  by  men. 

But  tell  us,  who  can  tell,  what  fate  we  meet, 

And  where  our  final  resting-place  shall  find." 

The  brow  of  universal  nature  wears 

A  cloud  of  deep  concern,  foreboding  change. 

The  winds  are  ministers  to  thoughtless  man  5 

And  warn  him  in  their  hollow  tones,  that  soon 

Their  stormy  gales  will  waft  his  changing  dust, 

And  bid  him  stretch  his  thoughts  beyond  the  grave 

And  carefully  inquire,  what  waits  him  there. 

The  withered  flower  touched  by  untimely  frost, 

The  faded  leaf  of  autumn,  and  the  wind 

Of  winter  sighing  mournfully  among 

The  naked  boughs,  of  late  so  green  and  gay, 

Speak  volumes ;  but  the  cheek  of  death  speaks  more. 

Gay  friend,  go  forth,  and  with  the  mourner  weep. 

'Twill  teach  thee  wisdom,  and  thy  thoughts  refine. 

That  pale,  cold  form  of  death  was  once  a  friend, 

Well  tried  and  sure.     That  bosom  beat  as  warm 

As  thine ;  as  keenly  sensitive  of  bliss, 

When  friendship's  soft  and  vvelcome  tones  were  heard. 

The  form  thou  hast  still,  but  not  the  friend. 

That  clay  7s  too  cold  and  lifeless  to  confine 

The  spirit  longer,  which  has  taken  flight 

To  unknown  worlds.    But  where,  what  climes,  what  scenes 

It  there  enjoys,  110  message  comes  to  tell ; 

Save  that  a  voice,  too  subtle  for  the  ear 

Or  sense,  forever  whispers  to  the  soul  : 

"Prepare  to  meet  thy  fate,  in  Nature's  wreck." 
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TALES  OF  THE  NIGHT  WATCH. 

NUMBER    THREE. 
A    WIND    FALL.  — JACK'S  RIDE  IN  THE  COUNTRY.  —  THE  LAST  GLASS. 

"  This  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  morn  and  women  merely  players. —  yHAKSPEARE. 

There  is  always  at  least  one  place,  where  every  man  feels 
himself  a  hero,  where  he  scorns  to  acknowledge  his  bet- 
ters and  looks  with  pride  and  self-complacency  on  all 
around  him.  The  statesman  finds  it  in  the  halls  of  legis- 
lation, and  the  soldier  upon  the  martial  field  ;  but  the  poor 
laborer  and  the  mechanic  are  as  surely  conscious  of  the 
same  feelings  amid  the  more  humble  duties  of  the  farm 
and  the  workshop. 

The  sailor  feels  at  home  upon  blue  water,  and  the  great- 
est man  in  the  nation  could  not  look  him  out  of  counten- 
ance, when  he  finds  himself  on  board  a  good  vessel.  He 
can  hand,  reef,  and  steer,  and  therefore  asks  no  favors  of 
any  man.  He  slips  his  hands  into  his  short-jacket  pockets, 
with  arms  a-kimbo,  and  laughs  at  the  vulgar  multitude  of 
Mand-lubbers,'  'green  horns,'  and  'long tail  buggars.' 

Sam  Penton  was  decidedly  the  choice  model  for  a  nautical 
hero  in  the  eye  of  his  shipmates.  And  when  he  had  fin- 
ished coiling  up  the  weather-braces  that  were  scattered  up- 
on the  quarter  deck,  and  started  to  join  the  crew  forward, 
he  walked  the  sailor  exactly,  with  his  eye  up  to  the  wind- 
ward, and  the  best  natured  look  in  the  world  beaming  from 
his  countenance.  That  same  frank  and  generous  counte- 
nance had  retained  its  sunshine  and  betrayed  no  unworthy 
emotion,  when  Sam  had  joined  in  the  '  yo  heave  yo'  at 
the  tackle  on  a  hundred  dark  and  boisterous  nights,  —  or 
when  the  breakers  on  a  lee  shore  had  rung  loud  and  hoarse 
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in  his  ear,  —  or  even  when  met  by  the  potent  array  of 
glasses  in  Billy  Row's  bar-room  down  in  Ann  street.  A 
hale  and  jolly  soul  was  Sam  :  ever  at  his  post  and  with  a 
manly  spirit,  in  all  those  rough  times  that  try  men's  souls. 

The  crew  just  at  the  time,  happened  to  be  standing 
around  the  galley  at  various  points,  convulsed  with  laugh- 
ter. The  butt  of  sport  seemed  to  be  the  cook,  who 
was  bent  over  his  apparatus,  scouring  the  coppers  with 
a  vengeance,  and  swearing,  "  Da  got  de  wrong  pig  by 
de  ear,  he  reckoned,"  and  various  other  soliloquies  where- 
in "  captain,"  "mates,"  "irons,"  and  a  few  other  isolated 
words  were  alone  distinctly  audible.  It  appeared  that  a 
fine  hoard  of  pippins,  which  he  had  discounted  from 
sundry  appropriations  for  the  captain's  apple  dumplings,  and 
deposited  in  a  spare  locker  for  his  own  private  comfort,  had 
been  filched  by  some  of  the  fun-loving  members  of  the 
crew. 

The  disconsolate  fellow  after  straining  every  muscle  in 
the  presence  of  the  wondering  crew,  to  explore  with  his 
hand  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  aforesaid  locker,  let 
fall  the  unguarded  expression,  that  'somebody  had  stole 
his  apples." 

Whether  the  wrong  pig,  which  the  indignant  cook  refer- 
ed  to,  was  the  hoard  of  pippins  or  his  own  official  dignity, 
was  a  matter  of  doubt.  Yet  the  laugh  continued  till  Sam 
Penton,  by  way  of  showing  his  sympathy  for  the  doctor, 
ordered  the  ragamuffins  to  avast  their  nonsense,  and  made 
a  very  close  and  friendly  inquiry  as  to  what  the  matter 
was.  '  I  should'nt  stand  it,'  said  he  with  a  conciliating 
slap  of  the  hand,  and  the  cook's  everlasting  pipe  just  at 
that  moment  was  seen  to  bound  over  the  lee  rail. 

Sam  begged  his  shipmates  not  to  hurt  his  feelings,  de- 
claring the  doctor  a  good  fellow  so  long  as  his  whiskey 
lasted,  whereupon  all  were  silent,  until  a  low  rumbling  in 
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the  galley  burst  out  into  the  fierce  exclamation,  '  Who's 
stole  my  pipe  ?' 

He  swore,  the  men  laughed  and  Sam  Penton  inquir- 
ed several  times  with  anxious  astonishment,  '  what's  to 
pay?'  and  then  seated  himself  on  the  windlass. 

1 1  had  a  ride  up  country  once,'  continues  Sam.  c  Fine 
sport , — rigs  up,  go-ashore  trim, — takes  the  land  tacks 
abroad  and  stands  out  to  the  no'th  and  t'  west  one  morning 
for  Dilwaunce.  Drops  along  side  the  half-way  tavern,  you 
know,  of  course.  Well  there  stands  a  dozen  loafers  sun- 
ning themselves  and  holding  up  the  sign  post,  and  a  cun- 
ning blink-eye  sort  of  a  chap  set  in  his  wagon  just  ready 
to  make  sail.  The  old  fellow  and  his  carryall  were  both 
pretty  much  down  by  the  head,  and  set  as  if  their  ballast 
had  been  shifted  in  a  storm. 

c  Why  don't  you  drive  on,  Bollins,'  said  the  landlord,  as 
I  hauled  my  wind  a  couple  of  points  and  stood  for  the  tav- 
ern, '  there  is  an  officer  after  you  ;  dont  you  see  ?' 

1  It's  a  lie,'  said  Bollins,  'git  up  Jerry,  go  lang  Jerry.' 

1  Ha!  ha !  you've  scared  Bollins  off,'  said  another. 

1  You'd  better  get  out  and  foot  it,  if  you  want  to  save 
your  neck,'  sung  a  third. 

'  Woa  Jerry !  said  he,  taking  in  the  slack  of  his  guy-ropes 
after  he  had  made  about  three  feet  head  way,  l  Woa,  I  aint' 
scared  yet.     I  shall  stop  as  long  as  I  please.' 

'  But  you  sha'nt  go  till  I  say  so,'  says  another. 

'  Sha'nt  ?  see  if  I  do'nt ;  git  up  Jerry !'  and  by  and  by 
Jerry  began  to  get  under  way. 

Then  ups  another,  and  says  he,  '  Bollins  you  are  afraid 
of  that  chap.     I'll  bet  you  dont  dare  to  speak  to  him.' 

1  Woa  Jerry!'  says  he,  and  backs  his  topsails  without  a 
sign  of  impatience.  l  Never  see  the  man  yet  that  I  was 
afraid   of.'  Says  he,  <  How  d'er  do  !'  as  I  droped  alongside. 
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'  Ah  !  how  are  you  old  blue  joint,'  say  I.  '  Is  that  you  ? 
Blast  my  eyes,  aint  you  dead  yet  ?' 

'  Accommodation  stage,  sir.'  says  the  landlord,  'waiting 
for  passengers,  sir.' 

'  How  much  do  you  ax  for  a  passage  ?'  says  I. 

{  Ha?'  says  Bollins. 

'  O,  nothing  and  grog  found,'  says  the  landlord. 

'  You  want  your  lee  back  stays  set  up,  Captin,  I  reckon,' 
says  I. 

'  Ha  ?'  says  he. 

1  Aye,  aye,'  says  I,  '  just  avast  a  bit  my  good  fellow  if 
you  want  a  freight,  and  I'm  aboard  of  you  in  no  time.'  So, 
you  see,  I  takes  the  larboard  berth  and  we  stood  out  for 
Dilwaunce. 

1  Do  you  know  me,  mister  ?'  says  he,  when  he  had  work- 
ed Jerry  into  about  two  knots  and  recovered  breath. 

'Don't  know  as  I  do,'  says  I. 

'  I  thought  you  did,'  says  he.  '  Well,  they  need'nt  think 
to  scare  me.  I  shall  do  just  as  I'm  a  mind  to,  if  the  devil 
comes-  I  like  to  see  a  man  independent.  Just  between 
you  I,  now,  there's  more  than  half  the  men  in  the  world 
that  will  run  at  a  whistle,  just  like  a  dog.  I  like  to  see  a 
man ah  !  there  comes  neighbor  Mayer — good  morn- 
ing Mr.  Mayer — woa  Jerry — good  weather  for  corn — any 
news  stirring  with  you  ?' 

{  Don't  hear  none.' 

'  Did'nt  you  hear  of  Mr.  Morison's  difficulty.' 

'No,  not  a  word.' 

'  Bad !  bad !  family  difficulty,  but  dont  mention  it.  I 
would'nt  have  it  noised  about.  Come  Jerry.  Well,  I  was 
going  to  say,  sir,'  says  he  to  me,  '  when  a  man  thinks  he's 
going  to  out-wit  me,  he'l  find  he's  got  the  wrong  pig  by 
the  ear,' 
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1  There's  a  horse,  mister,  you  dont  see  every  day.  Put 
down  Jerry.  There,  sir,  that  horse's  been  driv  twenty-five 
year.' 

*  Ah  !  he  looks  like  one  of  the  shad-racers,'  says  I. 
'  Shad-racers  !'  says  he,  '  what's  them  ?' 

1  Oh  !  they  are  the  South  sea-horses,'  says  I,  crack  horses ! 
prime  animals !  egad  !  if  they  wont  make  the  water  fly.' 

1  Water  fly  ?  how  ?  they  dont  swim,  do  they?' 

'  Swim  ?  says  I,  i  wish  you  could  see  a  team  off  the  Fee- 
jee  islands.  When  you  see'em  a  coming  they  look  like  a 
little  white  cloud,  and  the  old  post  boy  sits  cracking  his 
whip  and  smoking  his  long  pipe.' 

c  Well,  it's  curious.  I've  heard  tell  of  such  things  before. 
Ah  !  there's  Mr.  Salton — good  morning,  sir — how  d'er  do — 
woa  Jerry — fine  weather  for  corn.' 

1  Yes,  it  is,'  says  Mr.  Salton. 

*  Did  you  know  that  Si  Morison  had  been  having  a  flare 
up?' 

'No.' 

'  Devil  of  a  time,  they  say.  I  knew  he  did'nt  understand 
the  widder,  when  he  was  married.  But  dont  say  anything 
about  it.  I  would'nt  have  it  noised  about  for  all  the  world. 
Si's  a  clever  kind  of  a  man  you  know.' 

(  That's  the  place  where  they  get  ile,'  says  he  to  me,  when 
neighbor  Salton  filled  away. 

1  Just  so,  sir,  finest  country  in  the  world,'  says  I.  So  I 
gives  the  old  man  a  little  touch  of  the  history  of  it,  you 
know. 

4  That's  Simon  Fenshaw,  coming,'  says  he  '  I  guess 
you'll  begin  to  think  I  know  every  body,  pretty  soon.  Good 
morning,  square  !   how's  the  folks  ?' 

1  So  as  to  be  stirring,'  says  he. 

'  Fine  weather  for  corn,  square.' 

'Capital.' 
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1  Did  you  hear  the  news  ?' 
<  No,  I  did'nt.     What  is  it  ?' 

I  Why,  they  say  Mr.  Morison  has  had  a  difficulty,  fami- 
ly matter,  you  know.  It  wont  do  to  have  it  circulated. 
Dont  mention  it  to  any  body  for  God's  sake.  I  would'nt 
have  it  noised  about  for  all  the  world.' 

'  A  shipmate  here  interposed  to  inquire  if  grog  was  furn- 
ished according  to  contract,  or  if  he  happened  to  be  a  tem- 
perance man  at  that  time. 

I I  was  both  lucky  and  unlucky,'  said  Sam, l  in  losing  the 
first  and  not  being  the  last.  But  I  never  drank  but  once  af- 
ter that,'  continued  he,  with  more  soberness  as  if  the  joke 
of  his  story  had  ended. 

1  I  went  down  to  the  company's  office,  the  second  day 
after  my  ride  to  get  my  pay  for  the  last  voyage.  Found 
two  of  the  managers  in,  and  they  were  very  polite  and  ex- 
tremely glad  to  see  me,  and  very  earnest  for  me  to  take  some 
wine.  '  Some  of  our  best  Bourdeaux,'  said  they,  'just  im- 
ported— splendid  article — what  do  you  think  of  another 
sealing  voyage,  Mr.  Penton — would'nt  it  pay,  on  the  Geor- 
gias — we  talk  of  fitting  up  the  Dolphin — how  does  it  strike 
you  ?' — could  we  man  her  with  a  good  crew  ? — what  say  ? 
— did  you  ever  sail  in  a  mate's  berth  ? — take  another  glass 
of  wine,  sir. — You  are  the  man  that  can  splice  the  main 
brace,  we  reckon,  when  the  order  is  given.' 

'  Always  on  hand,  sir',  says  I,  and  I  happened  to  be  half 
way  over  the  bay,  into  the  bargain,  that  time. 

'  Mr.  Penton,'  says  one,  '  there's  a  rare  chance  turned  up 
lately  of  jumping  into  a  little  fortune,  say  five  or  six  thous- 
and, or  so,  in  a  new  lottery  down  south.  The  broker  op- 
posite, just  now  informed  us,  that  three  insured  tickets  fell 
into  his  hands  this  morning,  which  he  will  sell  for  a  small 
premium.  They  will  just  cover  the  ballance  of  your  wa- 
ges.    Let's  see,   here's  a  copy  of  the  Captain's  account — 
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whiskey  thirty  seven  dollars — small  stores  for  the  voyage 
twenty  five — one  round  jacket  and  one  checked  shirt  nine 
dollars — cash  fifty,  and  sundry  items  twenty-nine  dollars. 
All  deducted  leaves  one  hundred  and  seventy  dollars, — 
handsome  trip,  that,  sir.  Now  the  tickets  are  at  our  dispos- 
al, and  as  this  is  out  of  our  line  of  business,  we  could  think 
of  no  more  deserving  man  to  assist  a  little  in  this  way, 
Mr.  Penton,  than  you  are.  Another  glass  of  wine, 
sir.  If  you  will  sign  an  order  for  the  money,  we  will  se- 
cure the  chance  for  you  and  see  that  you  have  your  money 
as  soon  as  the  prizes  are  drawn,  which  will  be  in  one 
month. 

1  No  objection  in  the  world,'  says  I.  *  I  have  seen  hard 
times  and  a  few  thousands  are  not  to  be  grinned  at.' 

1  Here,  sir,  is  the  order  for  the  amount  of  three  tickets,  as 
you  will  perceive,  in  the  Grand  Campton  Course  Lottery, 
eleven  hundred  prizes,  sir.     Another  glass  of  wine,  sir.' 

1  Here  the  managers  were  called  out  and  I  was  left  alone 
to  help  myself  to  wine.  So  I  set  down  the  glass  and  tak- 
ing a  turn  across  the  room,  my  eye  fell  upon  a  letter  that 
lay  open  on  the  desk,  The  word  '  Lottery'  stood  in  large 
letters  on  the  middle  of  the  page  and  I  could  not  help  fol- 
lowing out  the  line.  '  G.  C.  C.  Lottery  Company,  blown 
sky  high.  Look  out  for  the  tickets,  the  holders  will  lose 
all  their  money.  In  great  haste,  yours,  &c.'said  the  letter. 
'  Aha  !  I  see  the  game,'  says  I,  and  down  I  sat  feeling  about 
as  comfortable  as  a  man  two  thirds  drunk  could  feel.  Here 
I  am,  close  on  a  lee  shore  ;  now  how  shall  I  get  out  ?  I'm 
pledged  to  sign  the  order,  and  if  I  refuse  they'll  suspect 
what  I've  been  up  to.  Blast  me  !  I  should 'nt  have  been 
caught  throwing  two  years'  pay  into  a  lottery,  no  how,  if  I 
were  not  drunk.  What  would  that  good  old  mother  of 
mine,  say  if  she  knew  how  well  I  followed  her  advice.  A 
two  years'  voyage  for  a  bottle  of  wine  ! 
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'  Sorry  to  leave  you,  sir,'  said  the  managers,  as  they 
stepped  into  the  room,  'but  our  business  is  very  troublesome, 
and  then  dont  pay  anything — no  profits — not  a  cent,  sir. 
You  can  write  your  name  just  at  the  bottom  there,  sir'. 

I  Aye,  aye,  sir,' says  I,  and  I  wrote  down  Saint  Patrick. 
'Another  glass  of  wine,  Mr.  Penton,'  said  the  old  fellow, 

as  he  glanced   carelessly  at  the  order  and  folded  it  with 
great  satisfaction. 

'Yes  sir,' said  I  with  a  voice  that  made  him  jump,  'I 
will/  and  that  was  the  last  glass,  shipmates.' 

I I  went  directly  to  the  Captain's  office,  received  the  bal- 
lance  of  my  wages  and  shiped  the  next  morning  for  Mo- 
bile. Here  I've  been  tee-total  two  years,  and  I  shall  take 
some  more  liquor  when  I  get  my  prize  money. ' 

Sam  closed  his  tale  with  a  serious  air,  which  sometimes 
steals  over  the  sailor,  and  forbids  his  buoyant  spirit  from 
joining  always  in  the  laugh  and  the  jest  at  the  rough  scenes 
and  the  painful  reminiscences  of  life.  And  the  sentiment 
found  a  response  in  every  shipmate's  bosom  ;  for  rarely 
may  the  toil  worn  son  of  Neptune  review  his  history,  with- 
out noticing  some  rascal  of  a  landlord,  who  has  fleeced  him 
of  a  year's  pay  and  then  shiped  him  off  in  drunken  want 
and  unconsciousness,  to  face  the  storms  and  billows  of  the 
winter's  sea.  Then  a  want  of  comfortable  clothing,  the 
health  of  a  temperate  man,  and  incitement  of  successful 
labor,  have  made  the  whole  voyage  a  miserable  penance 
and  regret  over  his  folly-  Every  leasure  Sunday  has  been 
spent  in  efforts  to  better  his  scanty  stock  of  clothing,  while 
the  good  man's  bible,  so  kindly  presented  him,  remains  un- 
employed in  the  bottom  of  his  sea  chest. 
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LINES  TO  A  MOUNTAIN  RIVULET. 

Go,  gurgling-  on  thy  way,  fair  stream, 

'Mid  hills  and  dales,  and  rocks  and  groves, 
Go  on  thy  way,  for  thou  dost  seem 

The  fairest  rivulet,  that  roves, 
Of  all,  that  through  the  wide  extent  of  earth 

Go  forth  to  give  to  vernal  beauty  birth. 

Often  in  boyhood's  thoughtless  hours, 

I've  roamed  along  thy  grassy  shores. 
Plucking  anon  the  gay  wild  flowers, 

Or  listening  where  the  cascade  pours, 
As  on  the  balmy  air  its  melody  arose, 

Lulling  tired  nature  gently  to  repose. 

Thou  bringest  back  the  memory 

Of  those  that  trode  life's  earliest  way, 
And  knew  its  opening  joys  with  me, 

Oh  say,  fair  stream,  where  now  are  they ; 
Methinks  I  hear  thy  murmurings  reply, 

"  Some  o'er  the  earth  have  gone,  some  'neath  it  lie." 

Here  fancy  plumed  her  spirit-wing 

For  many  a  high  and  venturous  flight ; 
Laden  with  many  a  fair  imagining, 

Here  stooped  all  glowing  from  her  dizzy  height; 
While  hope  was  strong  within  my  youthful  breast, 

And  promised  me  whatever  was  my  behest. 

The  charm  is  broken,  and  the  spell, 

That  bound  my  spirit  long,  is  past, 
And  now,  fair  stream,  a  long  farewell, 

A  long  farewell,  perhaps  my  last, 
My  path  is  through  the  haunts  of  busy  men, 

And  may  not  lead  me  to  thy  banks  again.  H.  T. 
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THE  TEACHINGS  OF  NATURE. 
There  is  not  in  this  wide  world  a  book  that  has  been 
so  much  admired,  and  yet  so  superficially  read  as  '  the 
volume  of  Nature.'  Surely  it  is  worthy  of  a  better  fate  at 
the  hands  of  intellectual  beings.  In  a  certain  sense  this 
volume  is  a  very  old  and  venerable  tomus  ;  yet  its  Author, 
in  the  vigor  of  his  own  peculiar  constitution,  is  living  still 
amongst  us.  Annually  his  work  is  republished  in  beauti- 
ful editions,  embellished  with  new  engravings  which  ex- 
hibit, with  admirable  skill  and  taste,  the  form,  the  color  and 
all  the  external  characters  of  every  natural  object.  The 
language,  too,  of  this  work,  known  for  its  elegance,  elo- 
quence and  poetic  beauty,  is  intelligible  not  only  to  the 
learned  Englishman,  but  to 

"  The  poor  Indian  whose  untutored  mind 

Sees  God  in  clouds  and  hears  bim  in  the  wind.''' 

A  great  similarity  may  be  found  to  exist  in  the  operations 
of  Nature  through  every  department  cf  her  dominions. 
They  all  bear  the  impress  of  the  same  one  intelligence, 
acting  on  a  system  of  few  principles,  simple  and  unchang- 
This  analogy  will  appear  by  comparing,  for  instance, 
the  laws  of  progression  and  improvement  in  the  two  divis- 
ions of  mind  and  matter.  The  small,  tender  vine  springs 
up  in  your  garden.  The  gentle  dews  descend,  the  sun- 
beams rest  upon  it, — and  that  little  germ  has  soon  fixed  it- 
self with  a  strong  hold  high  beyond  your  reach.  Once, 
and  you  could  have  caused  it  to  climb  wherever  you  desir- 
ed, and  the  age  of  maturity  would  have  found  it,  root  and 
branch,  firmly  secured  in  the  right  place.  But  now  that 
privilege  is  past.  Thus,  by  a  similar  law  in  the  spiritual 
world,  infant  minds,  like  the  tendrils  of  the  vine,  instinctive- 
ly cling  to  anything  within  their  reach  ;  and  as  those  ten- 
drils entwine   themselves  and   stiffen  around  the  branches 
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of  the  tree  on  which  the  vine  ascends,  till  the  mighty  oak 
is  so  enchained  in  its  grasp  that  the  whirlwind  cannot  sep- 
arate them,  so  the  infant  soul  extends  its  growing  powers 
around  every  object  of  creation  within  its  reach,  till  at 
length — though  feeble  at  first — the  period  arrives  when  its 
grasp  is  fixed  and  changeless.  Then  it  were  as  difficult 
for  man  alone  to  unbind  these  fatal  fastenings,  as  for  the 
Ethiopian  to  change  his  complexion,  or  the  leopard  to  as- 
sume the  color  or  the  disposition  of  the  lamb. 

So  it  is  with  Nature  everywhere  within  the  boundary 
line  of  human  vision.  In  relation  to  progression  and  im- 
provement the  analogy  is  perfect.  There  is  a  period  of  in- 
fancy with  the  plant,  the  animal,  the  mind,  and  the  heart. 
These  all  are  ever  surrounded  and  affected  by  causes,  in- 
separable from  them  as  their  own  existence.  And  amid  a 
thousand  modifying  causes,  injurious  or  salutary,  through 
successive  scenes  of  formation,  trial  and  maturity,  all  ani- 
mated nature  must  proceed ;  becoming  at  last  precisely  what 
these  combined  influences  have  made  it.  Withdraw  every 
cause  and  there  remains  nothing  but  a  blank  beginning. 
Destitute  of  culture,  what  is  the  animal  or  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ?  It  is  a  creature  about  to  be; — a  something  lin- 
gering  at  the  threshold  of  organic  life. 

Without  moral  and  mental  culture,  what  then  is  man  ? 
He  is  but  a  spark  of  spiritual  existence — a  rude  mass  of  in- 
ert intellect  thrown  up  against  the  partition-wall  that  sep- 
arates the  human  from  the  brute  creation.  He  is  visited  by 
sufferings  and  attended  by  dangers  arising  only  from  utter 
ignorance.  The  gloomy  cavern  may  be  his  abode;  the 
food  of  brutes  his  fare  ;  they,  his  companions  ;  the  leaves 
of  the  forest,  his  pillow  ;  and  his  language,  his  employ- 
ments, his  pleasures,  his  desires,  his  religion, — every  thing 
but  his  origin,  his  relations,   and  his  destiny,  equally  low 
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and  characteristic  of  a  human  being  cut  off  alike  from  every 
moral  and  mental  improvement. 

If,  by  the  laws  of  Nature,  such  be  the  state  of  man,  des- 
titute of  every  improving  influence,  how  much  better  can 
he  be  who  is  content  to  dwell  an  exile  from  the  abodes  of 
virtue  and  of  truth,  far  in  the  shades  of  vice  and  error,  where 
brilliant  rays  of  celestial  science  and  love  become  feeble 
pencillings  too  faint  for  lighting  up  his  cold,  blank  visage, 
the  casement  and  index  of  a  small  mind. 

What  is  true,  in  this  respect,  of  individuals,  is  also  true 
of  nations.  If  you  may  not  rear  the  rose  or  mellow  grape 
beneath  a  polar  sky,  how  can  you  expect  to  gather  plants 
of  righteousnes  where  the  sun  of  righteousness  has  never 
shone.  If  such  a  land  there  be  on  earth,  it  is  the  garden  of 
the  wicked  one,  the  nursery  of  the  upas  and  the  nightshade. 
The  instructions  of  Nature  are  little  understood  by  those 
who  permit  the  character  to  be  formed  under  the  influence 
of  vicious  example,  and  then  complain  that  the  man  is  not 
what  he  should  be.  They  touch  him  with  non-conductors 
and  then  say  the  electric  spark  of  virtue  is  not  within  him. 

Man  Is  emphatically  the  pupil  of  Nature.  And  he  exhib- 
its the  best  evidence  of  true  wisdom  by  a  zealous  and  pa- 
tient study  of  Nature's  laws,  with  the  spirit  of  obedience. 
It  is  evident  that  the  studies  of  the  physical  sciences  con- 
stitute a  course  of  discipline  precisely  adapted  to  the  char- 
acter and  necessities  of  man.  While  they  reveal  to  us  an 
inexhaustible  store  of  supplies  for  human  wants,  they  de- 
mand that  degree  of  corporal  exercise  which  is  requisite  for 
health ;  and  open  an  unlimited  field  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellectual  faculties.  They  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
remove  that  cold,  calculating  selfishness  and  love  of  power, 
which  are  the  origin  of  so  much  disquietude  in  society ;  to 
bring  man  into  the  great  temple  of  his  Maker  ;  to  cultivate 
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his  taste  ;  to  bring  all  the  higher  powers  of  his  soul  into  full 
and  harmonious  exercise ;  and  thus  to  refine  and  elevate 
the  man,  by  developing  within  him  the  sources  of  permanent 
pleasure.  Man,  however  rude,  is  always  pleased  with  the 
beautiful,  and  contemplates  the  excellent  with  admiration. 
A  sense  of  the  beautiful,  the  true,  or  the  good,  like  every 
other  faculty  on  which  our  capacity  for  happiness  depends, 
can  be  cultivated  only  by  presenting  to  it  the  proper  objects 
of  its  exercise.  And  these  objects  present  themselves  in  the 
richest  profusion  to  the  student  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 
It  is  in  the  contemplation  of  such  scenes — all  native,  beau- 
tifully wild  and  bright,  that  the  heart,  forgetting  itself, 
learns  to  love  something  else  greater  and  more  excellent. 
The  Natural  philosopher,  possessing  a  delicate  sensibility  to 
the  language  of  fact,  reads  the  phenomena  of  creation  as  an 
eminent  scripture,  and  books, — all  works  of  man,  as  decent 
commentaries.  ^3^         * 


THE  WISH  OF  AMBITION. 

There  is  a  noiseless  brook  that  flows 

So  secretty,  through  bush  and  brake, 
No  sunbeam  on  its  bosom  glows, 
No  wanderers  there  their  footsteps  take : 
But  though  it  flows  thus  peacefully, 
I  would  not  choose  its  lot  for  me. 

There  is  another  streamlet  gushing 

From  granite  rocks  on  yonder  hill  ; 
'Tis  now  in  foaming  cascades  rushing, 
And  now 'tis  flowing  slow  and  still: 
But  rushing  fast,  or  gliding  slow, 
O  may  my  tide  of  life  thus  flow. 

O  like  that  torrent  be  my  fate  ; 

Like  it  may  life  e'er  sparkle  on  j 
O'er  every  craggy  rock  elate, 
And  glittering  in  the  varying  sun ; 

Whilst  Hope  extends  her  bow  before  me, 

If  e'er  a  mist  is  gathering  o'er  me.  Lesbon. 
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THE  DUNNED  STUDENT. 

"Men  may  moralize  about  money  as  frequently  and  wo- 
fully  as  they  please,  call  it  the  root  of  all  evil, — the  mother 
of  the  whole  progeny  of  sin :  yet  is  it  not  an  indisputable 
fact  that  it  is  the  most  useful  and  convenient  commodity 
ever  yet  discovered  ? 

"  Money,  and  money  alone,  can  give  us  food,  clothing, 
comfort  and  ease, — strengthen  the  body,  warm  the  heart, 
and  rejoice  the  soul.  It  is  a  ready  passport  to  the  respect- 
ful consideration  of  men,  and  introduces  one  by  magic  power 
to  the  affectionate  regard  of  women.  It  throws  around  him 
a  halo  of  glory ;  puts  sunshine  in  his  face,  lustre  in  his 
hat  and  polish  in  his  boots.  He  wears  a  handsome  coat, 
carries  a  nimble  heart,  sings  with  the  lark,  and  is  literally 
an  independent  being, — is  not  this  a  consummation  most 
devoutly  to  be  wished?" 

Thus  philosophized  Joe  Vinton,  as  he  sat  in  his  accus- 
tomed chair,  with  his  arms  folded,  his  legs  resting  on  the 
mantle  piece  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  his  eyes 
intensely  gazing  at  the  huge  volume  of  smoke  majestically 
rolling  forth  from  a  first  rate  Havanna.  He  was  taking  a 
retrospective  and  prospective  view  of  the  state  of  his  finan- 
cial affairs.  It  was  at  the  edge  of  the  evening  ;  a  few  em- 
bers were  flickering  in  the  fire  place  and  nothing  could  have 
been  more  in  consonance  with  the  nature  of  Joe's  thoughts 
at  that  time  than  the  feeble  light  commingling  with  the 
gathering  darkness,  *         #         *  Vinton  had  not 

seen  twenty  summers.  He  possessed  a  frank  and  cheerful 
disposition,  was  by  no  means  stingy,  nor  inclined  to  quar- 
rel without  a  cause.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  the  la- 
dies, enjoyed  finely  a  social  chit-chat,  and  most  religiously 
believed  it  to  be  a  philosophical  and  physiological  axiom, 
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that  habitual  and  systematical  smoking  was  identified  with 
an  acquitting  conscience  and  a  contented  mind.  There  was 
but  one  thing  which  seriously  beset  Joe  in  his  path  of  life; 
and  that  was  a  habit  of  contracting  debts.  This  monster 
had  so  often  and  in  such  numberless  ways  been  athwart 
his  track,  that,  had  he  not  suffered  "hope  to  spring  eternal 
in  his  soul,"  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  we  should  now 
be  paying  him  this  biographical  notice.  Indeed  he  has 
been  frequently  heard  to  say,  that  were  it  not  for  the  im- 
medicabile  vulniis  it  would  inflict  in  his  parents'  hearts,  he 
would  unhesitatingly  "  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil." 

Joe  was  not  literally  ignorant  of  political  economy,  nor 
impervious  to  the  reasoning  of  practical  philosophy.  Still 
he  could  comprehend  the  distribution  and  consumption  of 
wealth  far  better  than  its  production  and  accumulation.  In 
his  hands  it  was  never  reproductive  ;  by  some  means  it 
would  invariably,  though  imperceptibly,  melt  away.  If  he 
tried  to  make  anything,  the  balance  was  always  against  him, 
and  he  was  as  sure  to  "  advance  backwards"  as  he  stirred 
an  inch.  At  the  time  of  which  we  speak  he  was  in  a  most 
peculiar  state  of  mind.  Countless  creditors  seemed  to  hov- 
er about  his  path  wherever  he  went  forcibly  calling  to  mind 
the  classic  reminiscences  of  the  harpies  of  old.  Debt  after 
debt — Pelion  on  Ossa,  and  Ossa  on  Pelion — rose  up  before 
his  bewildered  eyes.  Was  it  strange  that  the  Blues,  those 
malignant  imps  of  darkness,  should  enter  to  make  wild  sport 
of  his  happiness  ?  Joe's  feelings,  after  thus  long  musing  on 
the  ills  of  life,  become  frightful  and  intense.  His  brain 
reeled — his  cigar  fell  from  his  mouth — he  rose  on  his  feet 
instantly,  and  gazed  into  vacuity  most  horribly.  Rap !  rap  ! 
rap !  at  that  very  moment  fortunately  fell  on  his  ear  and 
started  him  from  his  unwonted  predicament.  His  passion 
was  at  once  mollified ;  reason  returned,  and  in  a  calm  though 
tremulous  voice,  he  answered,  '  Come  in  !'  'Good  evening,' 
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said  the  stranger,  as  he  entered.  The  sound  was  ominous, 
and  Joe  was  not  long  in  getting  a  light  to  see  what  manner 
of  man  he  might  be.  '  O  good  evening,  sir;  take  a  chair!" 
and  the  temperature  of  Joe's  countenance  fell  below  zero 
in  an  instant,  and  the  rays  of  a  dubious  smile  suffered  a 
total  eclipse.  He  was  a  creditor  and  had  come  to  dun.  Now 
to  make  wry  faces  or  exhibit  the  least  signs  of  anger  before 
so  distinguished  a  personage,  were  entirely  useless.  Nor 
would  it  probably  obtain  for  us,  and  a  hundred  others  who 
can  well  appreciate  his  troubles,  a  single  moment's  respite 
from  the  same  everlasting  importunities  of  our  creditors, 
should  we  en  passant  stop  to  survey  their  make  and  shape. 
And  yet  men  of  consequence  have  a  rightful  claim  on  the 
historian,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  it  were  not  the 
right,  and  the  duty  too,  of  the  student,  to  '  damn  with 
some  faint  praise'  those  who  like  evil  spirits  hang  upon  his 
footsteps  by  night  and  by  day,  out  of  doors  and  in  doors, 
crying,  with  their  eternal  clamor,  '  give  !  give  ! !  give  ! ! ! 

They  sat  down, — the  dunner  and  the  dunned, — and 
confronted  each  other.  The  hopeful  countenance  of  Joe's 
visitor  contrasted  strikingly  with  his  own  sombre  visage. 
He  possessed  much  of  the  "suaviter  in  modo,"  and  was 
most  studiously  cheerful  and  polite.  They  conversed  flip- 
pantly about  the  weather,  the  local  news  in  particular,  and 
politics  in  general.  On  the  beneficial  effects  that  would 
result  from  the  Bankrupt  Law,  their  views  tallied  exactly, 
and  indeed  we  may  remark  that,  bating  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, Vinton's  friends  and  fellow  students  were  unanimous 
as  to  the  glorious  operation  of  this  most  humane  and  right- 
eous act.  But  the  creditor  saw  plainly  that  this  was  neither 
here  nor  there,  and  that  he  must  by  hook  or  by  crook,  soon 
change  the  discourse.  A  momentary  silence  ensued,  and 
they  both  stared  into  the  fire-place  intensely,  as  though  the 
crisis  had  really  come.     It  would  not  perhaps  be  presump- 
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tuous  to  imagine  that  they  were  waiting  with  trembling 
anxiety  for  the  delicate  subject  to  be  broached.  The  bur- 
den of  argument  was  evidently  on  the  creditor's  side,  and 
as,  according  to  all  logical  rules,  it  fell  on  him  to  open  the 
debate,  Joe  continued  gazing  in  the  same  somniferous  si- 
lence as  before.  '  I  believe,  Mr.  Vinton,'  exclaimed  the 
dunner,  at  last,  screwing  up  his  courage  to  the  sticking 
point,  '  I  believe  I  have  a  small  bill  against  you  ?'  c  Yes, 
sir,  I  think  you  have,'  was  the  unpremeditated  reply.  "I 
don't  know  how  in  the  world  I  shall  get  along,"  continued 
the  creditor,  '  money  is  so  scarce.  I  have  tried  to  borrow 
some,  but  I  have  not  succeeded  at  all.  I  have  got  to  make 
out  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  and 
you  see  in  what  a  condition  I  am  placed.  I  suppose  you 
students  are  full  of  money  about  this  time  ?'  l  I  guess 
some  of  them  have  a  little,'  answered  Joe  laconically.  The 
man  grew  black.  l  You  know  you  have  been  owing  me 
some  time,' proceeded  the  visitor,  'and  I  really  wish  you 
could  let  me  have  a  few  dollars.'  *  I  wish  I  could,  sir,  but 
I  have  not  enough  in  the  world  to  pay  my  term  bill,  and 
that  must  be  paid,  or  my  connection  with  the  college  will 
be  dissolved.'  This  nearly  doggered  the  hope  that  was 
throbbing  in  the  creditor's  breast.  '  But  you  can  let  me 
have  a  little  ?'  Now  if  Joe  had  had  a  single  copper  in  his 
pocket,  we  doubt  not  the  man  would  have  got  it.  But  as 
it  was,  he  could  do  no  more  than  promise  him  as  he  had 
done  a  dozen  others,  that  the  very  first  he  could  get  he 
should  have.  It  was  with  no  little  mortification  that  the 
dunner  saw  he  had  got  his  labor  for  his  pains  ;  but  he  was 
far  from  distrusting  his  debtor's  word  and  with  an  unruffled 
temper  arose  to  depart.  A  very  earnest  reiteration  on  Vin- 
ton's part,  of  his  desire  to  pay  up,  closed  the  coloquy,  and 
he  very  politely  saw  the  gentleman  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
and  bade  him  good  night. 
34 
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The  door  was  locked  and  Joe  was  himself  again.  They 
say  there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked,  but  we  put  it  confi- 
dently to  all  who  have  ever  known  what  it  is  to  be  dunned, 
if  there  is  not,  comparatively  at  least,  a  composing  and  con- 
soling peace  to  the  mind,  when  the  creditor  has  fairly  turn- 
ed his  back  to  the  door,  and  you  find  yourself  alone,  barri- 
caded by  lock  and  key  ?  Dunning  creditors  may  be  honest, 
but  like  bad  news  they  are  '  never  welcome.' 

The  evening  had  nearly  passed  away  when  Vinton  felt 
the  pleasure  of  his  disenthralment.  He  gave  a  scouling 
glance  at  the  cover  of  his  recitation-book,  raked  up  his  fire 
and  jumped  into  bed.  But  before  he  committed  himself  to 
balmy  sleep  he  most  solemnly  resolved,  that  if  ever  he  en- 
tered college  again  he  would  be  neither  dunned  nor  indebt- 
ed. 

The  next  morning  Joe  laid  over.  But  it  was  only  a  few 
days  afterwards  that  an  ominous  tap  again  saluted  his  ears. 
In  the  mean  time  he  had  been  most  vexatiously  afflicted 
by  his  embarrassed  and  embarrassing  creditors.  Wood-saw, 
wash-tub,  yard-stick,  shears,  etc.  etc.,  —  all  had  attacked 
him  with  equal  importunity,  and  met  with  equal  success. 
Now  a  jacketed  ragamuffin  of  forty  eight  inches  would 
stick  a  bill  into  his  face  with  an  imploring  message  from  his 
father  or  master  informing  him  that  the  whole  amount  was 
due  and  should  be  paid,  but  that  a  pittance  even  would  not 
be  refused.  And  now  an  elongated  stack-pole  of  six  feet 
and  a  half  would  inform  him  with  much  complacency,  that 
he  was  indebted  to  him  for  half  a  cord  of  wood,  amount- 
ing exactly  to  one  dollar  and  sixty  two  cents  and  a  half. 
The  '  argumentum  ad  hominem  '  of  all  was  certainly  di- 
rect and  irresistible ;  still  it  was  far  easier  to  assert  and 
promise  than  to  liquidate  the  bonds.  Joe  grew  poor;  and 
would  have  been  glad  indeed  to  have  got  off  with  the  loss 
of  only  a  pound  of  flesh. 
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The  tap  at  Joe's  door  he  knew  was  a  dunning.  You 
can  easily  distinguish  it,  —  low,  gentle,  tremulous,  vibrating 
on  your  ear  like  a  funeral  knell.  The  man  had  seen  Vinton 
go  up  to  his  room,  and  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  be 
balked  of  his  prey.  The  tapping  perseveringly  continued  ; 
anon  it  changed  into  the  loud  and  sonorous  rap.  Joe  start- 
ed from  his  seat,  threw  down  his  book  and  looked  ^stead- 
fastly at  the  door.  He  hadn't  a  "  red  cent"  in  the  world  and 
determined  to  spend  no  more  time  in  fruitless  explanation 
and  promise.  Rap — rap — rap  !  fell  on  his  listening  ears 
louder  and  more  startling  than  before — and,  unable  to  stand 
it  longer,  the  tormented  debtor  cried  out  most  vociferously 
and  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunderstood — "  You  are  a  hand- 
some man  but  can't  come  in  !"  This  very  emphatic  and 
decided  answer  was  somewhat  unexpected  to  the  dunner, 
and,  his  courage  oozing  away  at  the  ends  of  his  fingers  in 
less  than  no  time,  he  very  sheepishly  skulked  away.  Joe 
plumed  himself  considerably  on  the  success  of  the  alterna- 
tive and  resumed  his  seat.  But  his  curiosity  was  excited  to 
ascertain  who  the  stranger  might  be,  and  he  soon  hurried 
into  his  neighbor's  room  to  see  if  he  too  had  not  received  a 
call.  What  was  his  unspeakable  surprise,  on  opening  the 
door,  to  meet  the  unnatural  stare  of  him  whom  he  had  so 
recently  repelled !  But  there  is  no  retreat,  when  "  Greek 
meets  Greek,"  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  the  "  tug  of 
war"  might  as  well  come  then  as  at  any  other  time.  He 
shook  hands  very  frankly  with  the  gentleman,  and  seated 
himself  among  half  a  dozen  other  students,  by  the  fire. 

It  is  not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  a  College  career 
that  hard  experience  inures  the  mind  to  pecuniary  dif- 
ficulties, and  if  a  student  get  through  a  four  years'  tuition 
under  this  master  unscathed,  there  is  good  reason  to  con- 
clude he  will  cut  his  way  through  future  life,  undaunted  by 
the  force  of  necessary  expenses.     Besides,  there  is  a  strong 
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sympathy  of  feeling  naturally  resulting  from  the  "opus  est 
pecunia"  of  every  student,  which  seems  in  no  small  degree 
to  fraternize  and  bind  them  together. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  some  consolation  that  Joe  found 
himself  at  this  particular  time  exactly  where  he  was,  for  the 
creditor  being  one  of  the  more  important  class,  it  so  happened 
that  he  could  with  equal  justice  dun  every  soul  in  the  room. 
An  instinctive  feeling  and  communion  of  spirit  rendered  the 
condition  of  the  young  men  much  more  tolerable  than  it 
might  have  been  under  other  circumstances.  *  *  The 
creditor  had  accepted  a  cigar  with  the  rest,  and  joined  heart- 
ily in  the  merry  talk.  But  he  soon  found  that  the  nature 
of  the  conversation  in  which  the  students  took  an  unusual 
interest,  was  the  farthest  possible  from  the  thoughts  which 
his  presence  and  business  must  of  course  excite,  and  more- 
over, what  caused  him  to  be  exceedingly  restless  in  his  seat 
was  the  sly  winks  and  most  extravagant  flow  of  spirits, 
which  the  debtors  were  enjoying  at  the  debtee's  expense. 
He  saw  plainly  that  the  matter  was  growing  worse  and 
worse.  He  knew  not  how  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
dilemma.  The  enemy  not  only  outnumbered — but  out- 
witted him.  To  present  his  demands  at  this  period,  after 
having  met  with  so  cordial  a  reception,  and  remained  so  long, 
would  be  no  less  abrupt  than  impolitic. 

He  rose  to  depart.  "  Dont  be  in  a  hurry"  said  the  own- 
er of  the  room. 

"I  —  I  —  am  not,  but  I  have  staid  already  much  longer 
than  I  had  intended."  No  one  doubted  the  truth  of  the  re- 
mark. 

"  Call  again,  sir,"  continued,  very  significantly  and  iron- 
ically, the  one  who  had  been  honored  by  a  visit. 

"  Thank  you,  1  presume  I  shall,"  replied  the  discomfitted 
and  blushing  creditor.  Here  was  a  general  tittering  among 
the  lookers-on,  at  the  frankness  displayed  by  the  tiro.  They 
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rose  en  masse  and  most  obsequiously  bade  the  gentleman 
"  good  day,"  as  he  left  the  room,  but  the  door  was  no  sooner 
closed  than  the  pent  up  volcano  burst  forth,  and  such  roars 
of  laughter  seldom,  if  ever  before,   awakened  the  drowsy 

inmates  of  the  old building. 

The  man  looked  considerably  cheap  as  he  left  the  room, 
and  if  he  was  not  fairly  "  used  up"  ere  he  escaped  from  the 
uproarious  din  which  saluted  his  ears,  we  are  somewhat 
mistaken. 

Such  happy  instances  of  luck  are,  however,  few  and  far 
between.  Joe  certainly  had  never  known  anything  of  the 
kind  in  his  whole  life  before,  and  could  account  for  it,  in  no 
other  way  than  as  a  providential  interposition. 

"  Any  money  for  me?"  inquired  a  little  sorrowful  looking 
man,  putting  his  hand  softly  on  Vinton's  shoulder,  about  a 
week  afterwards.  Joe  was  on  a  fast  walk,  and  congratulat- 
ing himself  considerably  as  he  saw  neither  man  nor  beast 
between  himself  and  his  room.  In  fact,  he  had  not  been 
seen  out  in  day  light,  and  in  so  attackable  a  condition,  for 
several  days. 

"  I  am  expecting  some  soon,  and  I  will  then  pay  you," 
answered  the  unfortunate  debtor,  as  he  turned  round  and 
surveyed  the  unlocked  for  gentleman  from  head  to  foot.  It 
were  nonsense  so  urge  him  more,  and  Joe  was  allowed  to 
pass  on. 

He  began,  however,  to  see  that  there  was  a  reality  in 
the  composition  of  these  outstanding  bills,  and  became  ful- 
ly impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  chemical  process  of  their 
combustion  would  be  not  only  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  most 
satisfactory  to  the  mind. 

His  credit  and  his  word  were  both  at  stake.  Something 
must  be  done  :  money  must  be  had  in  some  way  or  anoth- 
er. He  applied  to  his  fellow  students  repeatedly.  Warm 
expressions  of  sympathy  met  him  on  every  hand.     Students 
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possess  as  much  of  the  "  milk  of  human  kindness"  as  any 
other  class  in  the  world,  but  on  this  point,  ex  necessitate, 
their  benevolence  is  much  more  theoretical  than  practical, 

Must  Joe  resort  to  the  last  and  only  alternative  ?  He 
had  drawn  largely  from  home  not  long  before,  and  knew 
that  a  letter  calling  for  cash  at  that  time  would  be  quite  as 
unwelcome  as  any  anxiety  that  might  arise  should  he  send 
no  letter  at  all.  Still  it  seemed  unavoidable.  The  patern- 
al staff  on  which  he  had  so  often  leaned  could  alone  sup- 
port him  in  this,  the  darkest  hour  of  his  life.  He  hesitated 
no  longer.  He  sat  himself  down  to  his  desk,  rested  his 
head  on  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  and  fell  into  a  brown 
study.  How  could  he  tell  a  plausible  story  ?  Hie  lahor  erat. 
Perhaps  he  was  scrupulous  lest  the  circumstances  in  which 
fate  had  involved  him,  would  lead  him  to  write  what  a 
critical  examination  would  mark  as  an  unwarrantable 
stretch  of  poetic  license.  However,  he  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a  capital  pen — adjusting  his  conscience  and  his  inkstand 
— and  began 

, ,  1842. 

My  Dear  Father: 

There  is  nothing  which  gives  me  so  much  satisfaction  as 
writing  home.  The  duty  due  to  parents  and  kindred  is  no 
less  imperative  than  pleasing.  Nothing  of  a  peculiar  inter- 
est is  going  on  at  the  College  just  now.  We  are  here  sep- 
arated in  a  measure  from  the  din  and  bustle  of  the  world,  and 
are,  of  course,  bound  to  refrain  from  all  excitement  and  dis- 
sipation, and  devote  ourselves  wholly  to  our  books.  How 
true  it  is  that 

"Education  forms  the  common  mind/' 

"  And  as  the  twig  is  bent  so  is  the  tree  inclined,'' 

and  how  grateful  should  those  feel  who  have  not  only  en- 
joyed the  privileges  of  learning,  but  have  also  been  enabled 
to  prosecute  their  studies  and  obtain  a  liberal  education. 
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I  am  not  regardless,  I  trust,  of  the  expense  to  which  you 
have  been  subjected  on  my  account,  and  although  I  have,  as 
yet,  done  little  to  help  myself,  yet  I  am  resolved  to  fight 
my  own  way  after  I  graduate.  The  South  offers  great  en- 
couragement to  teachers,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  I  could 
get  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  that  employment. 

You  sent  me  some  money  in  your  last,  and  I  was  really 
in  hopes  it  would  suffice  for  some  time  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  it  is  so  scarce  here,  and  folks  do  business  on  so  small  a 
capital,that  they  dun  you  for  every  cent  you  owe  them.  Here 
are  so  many  things  also  to  take  off  our  money,  that  I  some- 
times think  we  shall  be  flayed  outright.  We  have  to  incur  a 
thousand  expenses,  such  as  taxes,  donations,  term  bills,  lec- 
ture fees,  board,  room  rent,  furniture,  washing,  oil,  wood, 
and  a  hundred  others  ;  to  say  nothing  of  tailor  bills,  post- 
age bills,  store  bills,  &c,  &c,  all  of  which  are  unavoidable, 
and  count  up  tremendously.  Besides,  we  are  obliged  to 
buy  a  great  many  books,  and  often  it  is  difficult  to  dispose 
of  them.  There  is  a  consolation,  however,  in  knowing 
that  money  spent  for  such  things  is  by  no  means  lost. 

If,  father,  you  could  send  me  a  hundred  dollars  I  should 
feel  still  more  sensibly  the  duty  and  responsibilities  resting 
upon  me,  and  be  permitted  to  pursue  my  studies  without 
molestation.  I  can  never  repay  you  for  the  blessings  receiv- 
ed at  your  hands,  but  I  hope  my  heart  is  not  cold  and  un- 
grateful. But  the  bell  is  a  ringing  and  I  must  hasten  to  get 
this  into  the  mail  before  recitation.  *  *  *  Love  to  all. 
Your  obedient  and  affectionate  son, 

Joseph  Vinton. 

P.  S.  If  you  could  send  by  the  first  mail  it  would  be  a 
great  accommodation  to  many  to  whom  I  am  indebted. 
Affectionately,  J.  V. 

Joe  has  been  seen  at  the  P.  O.  exactly  at  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  every  mail  for  a  week.         *         *         *         The 
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last  lime  we  met  him  he  was  gazing  most  expressively-  at 
the  postage  bill   in  his  box.  *  Perhaps 

there  are  some  others  who  can  imagine  as  well  as  we  c:uld 
describe  what  must  have  been  the  state  of  Joe's  feelings  at 
that  time.  Peter  Quince. 


THE  FINAL  SCENE. 

Hence  with  the  harp  and  lute  j 

Away  wth  earthly  things  5 
Would  ye  bind  my  spirit's  tendrils  here  ? 

Wake  not  their  slumbering  strings. 

Your  blooming  flow?rets  fling 

To  the  clods  that  gave  them  bi  th  ; 
No  more  your  re  rsbrng, 
No  more  yo'-r  charms  of  er''- 

But  sing  a  song  of  pra'se, 

A  sweet  triumphant  song, 
Joyful  as  those  harmoniors  laj's 

Sung  by  the  augel  throng. 

And  as  it  dies  away 

Upon  the  breath  of  even, 
Let  the  last  joyous  strain 

My  spirit  waft  to  Heaven.  E.  M.  S. 
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VISIT  TO  OLYMPUS. 

BY  JENEAS,  JR. 

"  Vidi  oculos  ante  ipse  ineoa." 

CHAPTER    I. 

"  Sic  itur  ad  astra." 

The  nocturnal  tones  of  the  "iEolian"  at  the  threshold 
of  the  old  Chapel,  aroused  me  from  an  unusual  fit  of  abstrac- 
tion, to  the  consciousness  that  it  was  midnight.  Visionary 
speculations  upon  Chemical  combinations  and  theories  of 
Political  Economy,  had  for  a  long  time  engaged  my  undi- 
vided attention,  and  all  interest  in  the  immediate  pursuits 
of  mine  antique  friends — those  Heroes  and  Deities  of  days 
registered  only  in  memory's  calender — had  gradually  been 
dissipated. 

The  Spring  term  was  near  its  close.  A  board  fire  of  du- 
bious origin  was  crackling  on  the  hearth.  I  sat  in  my  rock- 
ing chair  beside  it,  ruminating  upon  the  military  operations 
just  then  agitating  the  dormant  feeling  of  our  peaceful  com- 
munity, and  conjecturing  upon  the  success  of  the  morrow's 
display  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  all  the  enemies  of 
College  militaire.  All  that  live-long  day,  the  rain — as  fre- 
quent and  as  unwelcome  an  intruder  upon  the  student's 
comfort  as  the  matin-bell — had  kept  up  one  continual  pat- 
tering against  the  window.  The  storm  had  passed  and  the 
moon  shone  clearly.  But  I  still  retained  my  position,  with 
my  feet  upon  the  mantlepiece,  vacantly  gazing  upon  the 
last  darkening  spark  of  a  cheroot.  While  musing  thus,  ut- 
terly unmindful  of  the  probable  failure  that  awaited  me  at 
morning  recitation,  the  stirring  strains  of  '  Cracovienne'  fell 
upon  my  ear.  I  started  up,  and  casting  a  look  of  defiance 
at  neglected  Bake  well,  as  it  lay  unopened  upon  the  unworn 
baize  of  the  study-table,  hurried  to  bed,  with  the  desperate 
determination  to  '  sleep  over,'  the  next  morning. 
35 
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A  knock  that  sounded  familiarly  to  my  ear  startled  me 
from  my  drowsiness.  I  arose  in  my  night-dress  and  strik- 
ing a  light,  opened  the  door.  An  old  man.  with  a  cocked 
hat  and  a  staff,  entered.  His  hoary  locks  were  dripping  with 
dew.  I  shortly  recognized  in  him  my  former  acquaintance 
and  guide  of  'pleasantte  memorye.'  After  the  usual  sal- 
utations and  assurances  of  personal  regard,  he  consented  to 
share  my  mattress  and  get  a  little  sleep.  On  retiring,  he 
explained  the  reason  of  this  unexpected  visit. 

"Mars,"  said  he,  "earnestly  desired  to  visit  the  Univer- 
sity, having  learned  of  the  unusual  spirit  excited  here  in  his 
department  of  science.  He  was  more  especially  anxious  to 
witness  the  pageant  of  the  presentation*  to-morrow,  by  an 
old  and  worthy  friend  of  his.  Jupiter  at  length  consented 
to  take  charge  of  his  farm  himself  for  a  short  time,  and  grat- 
ify the  inclinations  of  his  wayward  son.  He  requested  me 
to  attend  him  in  his  descent  and  call  upon  thee,  if  '  returned,' 
with  an  invitation  to  get  leave  of  absence,  and  visit  him 
now,  according  to  thy  engagement  when  at  Hades.  If  so, 
thou  canst  return  with  me  in  the  balloon  to-morrow,  as 
Mars  proposes  to  go  hence  to  Rhode  Island  and  spend  a  few 
days  at  the  country  seat  of  Gov.  Dorr,  and  besides,  they  are 
to  have  some  rare  amusement  at  Olympus  this  week." 

So  saying  he  fell  asleep.  That  night  was  a  sleepless  one 
to  me. 

'•'  O  !  nox,  quam  long-a  es ;" 

was  my  restless  exclamation,  as  I  lay  impatiently  waiting 
for  the  morning.  Four  o'clock  at  length  came.  It  was  a 
fresh  and  bracing  morning.  Hastily  dressing,  we  walked 
to  Sand  Hill,  and  in  half  an  hour  were  slowly  wending  our 
way  aloft,  in  those  trackless  regions  traveled  by  no  mortal 
before  but  erratic  Phoeton. 

I  am  forbidden  by  Jupiter  and  his  Cabinet,  to  reveal  the 


•  See  College  Affairs,  in  our  May  number.    Edi. 
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wondrous  sights  that  met  my  bewildered  gaze,  in  the  ce- 
lestial country  through  which  we  traveled.  On  the  way, 
however,  we  passed  through  the  tail  of  a  Comet.  With 
the  help  of  the  glass  I  discovered  a  mortal  thereon,  making 
observations  with  an  enormous  telescope.  My  guide  told  me 
that  at  a  recent  council  of  the  Gods,  they  had  made  a  large 
appropriation  for  an  Astronomical  survey,  and  had  appoint- 
ed Encke  commissioner  to  conduct  it.  He  had  according- 
ly set  out  in  his  comet  a  few  weeks  before,  on  a  tour  of  ob- 
servation about  the  Earth  and  neighboring  planets.  By  a 
vote  of  the  council,  he  had  procured  from  New  Haven  a 
copy  of  *  Olmsted's  Astronomy,'  to  guide  him  in  his  la- 
bors. 

About  noon  we  took  a  short  repast  of  dough-nuts  and 
turn-overs,  with  a  little  broiled  fish-skin  and  cold  chocolate, 
which  Juno  had  put  up  for  us,  to  save  the  expense  of  call- 
ing at  the  sign  of  the  Great  Dipper  or  the  North  Star  for 
dinner.  After  lunch,  we  lighted  our  pipes  and  lay  down 
upon  the  ottomans  with  which  our  balloon  was  furnished. 
Thus  comfortably  we  pursued  our  journey. 

CHAPTER    II. 
"  Panditur  interea  doraus  omnipotentis  Olj'mpi  " 

The  Olympian  clock  struck  three  as  we  alighted  at  the 
Balloon  Depot,  just  south  of  the  Aurora  Hotel.  After  pay- 
ing our  respects  to  the  professional  services  of  Monsieur  Le 
Barbier,  at  the  sign  of  the  Big  Razor,  we  set  out  on  foot  for 
the  royal  residence — about  half  a  mile  distant.  The  whole 
country  was  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  Not  even  the 
mildest  climes  and  the  sunniest  plains  of  the  Classic  world 
can  at  all  compare  with  it  in  its  simple  beauty. 

"Hie  gelidi  fonles,  hie  mollia  prata,  Lycon, 
Hie  nemus.'; — 

While  we  were  walking  leisurely  along  in  the  shade  of 
the  elms,  that  with  interwoven  branches  shed  their  cooling 
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influences  along  our  way,  Jove,  who  had  seen  us  approach- 
ing, came  out  to  meet  us.  He  had  been  at  work  on  the 
farm,  putting  up  stump  fence  to  keep  Mercury's  cattle  out 
of  the  Buckwheat.  He  declared  they  were  the  most  un- 
ruly animals  ever  imported,  and  if  the  fellow  ever  stole  any 
more,  he  should  stay  at  home  and  watch  them  himself.  A 
pair  of  thick-soled  cowhide  boots,  a  striped  frock  and  a 
weather-beaten  silk  hat,  whose  lustre  and  glory  had  long 
since  departed,  adorned  his  royal  person.  He  greeted  us 
most  cordially,  declaring  he  was  glad  we  had  arrived,  for 
he  was  tired  of  farming,  and  our  arrival  would  afford  him 
a  good  excuse  for  going  up  to  the  house,  and  save  him  a 
familiar  lecture  from  Mrs.  Jupiter  for  his  laziness. 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  weather  department  seems  to  have 
been  envious  of  your  new  mole-skin,  Father,"  drawled  out 
a  voice  from  the  wayside.  Looking  around  we  discovered 
Bacchus  lying  under  a  grape  vine,  his  jolly  sides  shaking 
with  fun.  An  Oxford  cap  and  a  round-about  rendered  his 
appearance  greatly  grotesque.  A  broken  bottle  and  a  copy 
of  the  "  Cold  Water  Melodies"  lay  on  the  grass  at  his  side. 
"  The  dissipated  rogue,"  said  Jove  as  we  turned  away.  Ju- 
no gave  us  a  flattering  reception  at  the  palace  and  with 
many  kind  inquiries  after  Jupiter's  health  and  success  in 
farming,  she  proceeded  to  the  kitchen  and  shortly  after  sup- 
per was  announced.     After  tea  we  retired  to  the  parlor. 

"  Pallas,  my  dear,  can't  you  afford  us  some  music  to- 
night ?  Phebus  will  play  the  accompaniment  on  his  flute." 
"I  have  not  played  any  this  fortnight,"  sighed  Minerva,  as 
she  swept  the  keys  of  the  piano  and  struck  up  "  When 
evening  steals  o'er  me."  "  Delightful"  exclaimed  Jove, 
"  but  where  is  Apollo  ?"  "  La,  Pa,  he  is  sitting  under  a 
sunflower  in  Venus'  flower  garden,  writing  an  ode  to  a  pump- 
kin seed."  "  Heigho,  what  a  bore  Phebus  is,  sentimentally 
smitten  with  those  young  flirts,  the  Muses.  By  the  Styx, 
what  does  this  mean  ?    growled  the  Thunderer,  as  the   big 
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rain  drops  came  pattering  down  from  a  thunder  cloud. 
Where  is  Mercury,  the  vagrant  ?"  "  Went  off  yesterday 
on  his  planet  to  watch  the  motions  of  that  star-gazer,  Encke, 
and  to  see  that  he  does  not  dash  his  phseton  against  the 
earth,"  said  Venus. 

"  I  have  a  great  mind  to  turn  him  out  of  office  and  make 
Bacchus  Secretary  in  his  place.  I  have  in  the  library  now 
several  baskets  of  petitions  received  by  mail  this  morning, 
complaining  that  they  have  nothing  but  rain  upon  the  earth, 
and  praying  that  Bacchus  be  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
weather  department.  Besides,  my  new  hat  which  cost  me 
four  dollars  and  a  half,  was  entirely  spoiled  and  myself  com- 
pletely drenched  to-day  by  Mercury's  negligence." 

At  this  moment  Phebus  entered  and  made  his  poetical 
effusion  much  to  the  chagrin  of  all  present.  It  has  been 
translated  by  a  distinguished  scholar,  and  runs  as  follows : 

"  ODE  TO  A  PUMPKIN  SEED." 

"  I  do  not  sing  of  corn  or  wheat, 

"Pis  not  of  such  vile  weeds, 

But  of  the  pumpkin,  ripe  and  sweet, 

How  excellent  its  seeds  ! 

"Let  every  man  who  tills  the  soil, 
His  family  to  feed, 
Labor  and  strive  with  ceaseless  toil 
To  raise  a  pumpkin  seed. 

"  Let  ladies  too  from  flower  pots  gay, 
Root  out  their  useless  weeds  ; 
And  watering  well  the  earth  each  day, 
Plant  in  them  pumpkin  seeds. 

"  Pray  all  ye  pretty  lasses  sweet, 

That  father  Jove  would  grant 

That  you  have  pumpkin  pies  to  eat ; 

But  save  the  seeds  to  plant. 
The  curious  will  find  the  entire  poem  in  the  archives  of 
the  Olympian  library.     As  he  finished  the  company  gave  a 
universal  yawn,  and  Luna  entering  at  that  moment,  silently 
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conducted  us  to  our  chambers.  I  awoke  the  next  morning  as 
"  Jocund  dawn  sat  tip-toe  on  the  misty 
Mountain's  top." 
Descending  to  the  dining  room,  I  found  that  the  morning 
train  from  Hades  had  come  in,  and  the  expected  guests  from 
Pluto's  realms  were  present.  The  gentlemen  had  break- 
fasted. Jupiter  and  the  ladies  were  waiting  my  appear- 
ance. "  Dian,  please  see  that  the  coffee  is  brought  in,  and 
here — another  plate  of  warm  cakes.  Hebe,  tell  the  cook 
to  put  half  a  score  more  of  turkeys  into  the  oven.  And 
see  that  the  fritters  are  nicely  sugared  and  buttered  before 
they  are  brought  in.  Jupiter,  my  dear,  your  saffron  color- 
ed pants  are  mended.  And  do,  my  love,  put  on  a  clean 
collar  ;  I  declare,  you  are  not  fit  to  be  seen.  Cythera,  run 
up  stairs  and  see  if  the  elbows  of  Jupiter's  best  coat  are 
mended.  You  must  get  you  a  new  suit,  I  am  positively 
ashamed  to  be  seen  with  you.  Will  you  take  another  cup?" 
"  No,  thank  you — a  glass  of  nectar  if  you  please."  "  There 
is  none  in  the  house.  Bacchus  drank  the  last  bottle  yes- 
terday." "  Hercules,  my  son,  go  over  to  the  depot  and  see 
if  the  new  hamper  from  Brother  Neptune  has  arrived.  (I 
am  afraid  he  waters  it  a  little  too  much.)  How  extrava- 
gant these  gods  are."  After  breakfast  I  sauntered  into  the 
library.  iEneas  met  me  and  embraced  me  most  cordially. 
With  him  I  spent  all  the  leisure  time  I  had,  to  my  great  edi- 
fication and  pleasure.  Apollo  was  edifying  a  group  of  in- 
tent listeners  with  a  chapter  from"Esthetics  or  the  Elements 
of  Literary  Taste, "and  Xenophon  was  discoursing  to  Socra- 
tes of  the  new  edition  of  his  Anabasis.  "Has  this  morning's 
Post  arrived,"  asked  Jove,  appearing  in  a  dressing  gown  and 
embroidered  slippers.  "By  the  way,  who  is  this  Boz  the 
Bostonians  are  worshiping  so  ?  Eolus,  tell  the  Cyclops  to 
forge  me  a  heavy  thunderbolt  before  night.  That  Espy  is 
unstopping  all  the  bottles  in  the  department.  And  hold, — 
see  that  you  get  back  to  play  at  the  ball  to  night.     Bring 
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your  bag-pige  with  you.  Hercules  take  care  that  those 
horrid  Harpies  with  their  conch  shells  are  kept  away. 
Where  is  Archimedes,  did  he  come  up."  "  He  is  in  the 
park,    giving  Cupid  lessons   in   projectiles."      #     #     # 

The  day  passed  away  pleasantly  to  me,  conversing  with 
these  worthies,  playing  chess  with  Jupiter  and  shopping 
with  Venus.  *  *  *  *  *  Cythera  was  indeed  the 
queen  of  beauty  at  the  ball  that  night.  She  was  veiled  in 
a  beautiful  white  gossamer  rone  of  the  slightest  texture. 
At  twelve  she  appeared  a  la  Elssler,  and  dancing  La  Cachu- 
cha,  with  unbounded  applause,  closed  the  entertainment. 
The  express  arriving  at  that  hour,  a  letter  was  brought  in 
from  a  classmate  informing  me  that  the  "  new  laws  "  had 
been  formally  announced,  and  urging  me  to  return.  With 
deep  regret  I  took  leave  of  my  royal  friends.  Venus  ap- 
proached and  bade  me  good-bye  at  the  same  time  modestly 
requesting  me  to  take  charge  of  a  billet-do:  ;x  for  Mars  and 
to  keep  it  secret  from  "  that  odious  Mulciber."  So  taking 
the  proffered  hand  of  the  company  with  many  assurances 
that  they  should  be  present  at  Commencement,  in  company 
with  my  worthy  parent  I  took  up  my  departure. 
"  Coelum  quid  quserimus  ultra  ?" 


OBITUARY. 

Richard  Emerson  Lane,  a  graduate  of  the  last  class,  who  so  late- 
ly weut  forth  from  these  halls,  with  high  purposes  and  fair  prospects  of 
success  in  the  labors  of  life,  has  fallen  in  death.  He  was  born  in 
Candia  N.  H.  Until  he  entered  on  his  preparatory  studies,  his  time 
was  spent  in  the  vocations  of  his  father. 

Under  the  influence  of  parents  highly  esteemed  for  intelligence  and 
piety,  he  early  laid  the  foundation  for  that  excellence  of  character 
which  he  never  failed  to  exhibit  He  died  at  Lewiston,  N.  Y.  on  the 
27th  ult.,  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  aged  27.  Writing  to  a  friend 
and  classmate  the  day  before  his  death,  he  expressed  hopes  of  enjoying 
in  future,  as  good  health  as  had  ever  fallen  to  his  lot,  "  though,"  said 
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he,  "  I  am  often  conscious  that  I  have  not  long  to  live."  On  the  day 
of  his  death  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  he  was  engaged  in  study 
apparently  in  good  health  ;  at  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon  he  had 
gone  to  the  spirit  land. 

It  is  the  good  fortune  of  but  few  young  men  to  be  so  highly  esteem- 
ed, by  so  large  a  circle  of  acquaintances  ;  yet  his  worth,  both  moral 
and  intellectual,  both  as  a  man  and  a  christian,  was,  we  think,  by  no 
means  overrated.  Endowed  with  an  active  and  grasping  mind,  he  re- 
solved early  and  labored  diligently  to  bestow  upon  it  high  and  judicious 
cultivation.  In  addition  to  his  prescribed  studies,  he  read  much,  both 
for  the  improvement  of  the  mind  and  the  heart. 

His  hours  of  reflection  were  many;  and  at  all  times  he  was  a  close 
observer  of  men  and  things.  He  possessed  a  manly  and  honorable 
independence  of  thought  and  action,  and  a  correctness  and  maturity 
of  judgment,  which,  united  with  sterling  integrity,  gave  promise  that 
his  lite  would  be  one  of  extensive  usefulness.  He  was  prosecuting 
the  study  of  law  and  at  the  same  time  performing  the  duties  of  teach- 
er of  Mathematics  in  Lewiston  Academy  when,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  hand  of  death. 

There  is,  to  his  grief-stricken  friends,  a  source  of  consolation  in  the 
satisfactory  evidence  he  had  given  of  true  piety.  All  who  knew  him, 
uniformly  witnessed  his  conscientious  observance  of  all  the  proprieties 
of  christian  conduct,  and  his  faithful  and  cheerful  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  church.  He  was  chiefly  solicitous  to  realize  "  the  high- 
est style  of  man,  "  by  being  a  christian ;  so  that  the  cherished  memory 
of  his  well  ordered  life  will  long  declare  that  he  has  not  lived  in  vain. 
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FANATICISM  A  LIVING  FAITH. 

In  society  there  appear  four  classes  of  moralists,  —  men 
who  have  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,  whom  we  denom- 
inate the  righteous;  —  those  who  have  neither,  knaves  ; 
clean-handed  hypocrites,  full  of  alms-giving  and  worship, 
but  without  charity  or  piety ;  and  a  fourth  class,  whose 
hearts  we  cannot  but  think  pure,  yet  their  hands  seem  swift 
to  work  mischief.  These  last  are  fanatics,  least  understood 
by  mankind,  and  enjoying  least  of  the  world's  kindness. 
The  spinster  who  cackles  reform  at  the  tea-table,  the 
man  of  spare  diet  who  finds  all  ethics  in  meats  and  drinks, 
and  that  higher  order  of  zealots  who  propose  strange 
doctrines  in  science  and  religion,  all  share  the  same  fate. 
Upborne  by  public  opinion,  there  are  none  who  have  too 
little  courage  to  attack  them,  or  too  little  wit  to  mock  their 
earnestness  by  burlesque  and  ridicule. 

It  is  easy  to  be   the  patron  of  a  creed,  and  maintain 

.  tenets,   which,  like  household  wares,  are  convenient,  and 

may  change  with  the  changing  fashions  j  but  to  take  the 

opinion  which  the  mind  approves,  and  bind  it   to  the  heart, 

to  cleave  to  it,  and  abide  by  it,  there  is  need  of  true  cour- 
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age.  The  fanatic  does  this  ;  his  principles  hold  possession 
in  him  ;  they  make  his  character,  and  their  history  is  his 
history  ;  he  proclaims  them,  for  ho  cannot  "  hold  his 
peace,"  —  boldly,  for  his  conscience,  in  whispers  of  fearful 
authority,  bids  him  so  speak,  —  impatiently,  for  he  knows 
that  his  space  of  action  is  but  a  human  life-time,  and  he  can 
read  on  every  dial -plate  "  the  night  cometh  when  no  man 
can  work." 

Fanaticism  in  its  manifold  developments  is  oftentimes 
fantastic  and  absurd  ;  its  leadings  may  be  rather  rearward 
than  forward;  but  those  who  are  heedful  to  its  phenomena, 
and  who  will  study  their  import,  will  find  in  them  the 
motive  power  of  society.  Is  Truth  a  life  ?  Then  it  should 
be  in  the  soul  a  vital  principle,  and  thence  should  exercise 
its  vital  functions  ;  quickening  the  whole  man,  and  reach- 
ing other  minds,  until  entire  communities  are  made  ready 
for  any  great  or  good  work. 

Mankind  thus  prepared,  lack  only  fitting  guidance  ;  and 
when  this  has  not  been  denied  them,  reformation  and  revo- 
lution have  been  not  ruin,  but  blessed  progress.  In  such 
movements  there  may  be  falsehood  in  those  who  lead,  and 
credulity  in  those  who  follow  ;  but  he  who  fails  to  discover 
above  and  beside  these  a  nobler  element,  is  but  a  poor  phi- 
losopher. Our  fathers  were  fanatical — their  frequent  psalm- 
singings  and  catechisings,  their  quaint  dialect  and  grotesque 
costume  all  seemed  unmeaning  and  profitless — nor  can  they 
be  spared  the  heavier  reproach  of  having  meted  out  like 
bigots,  the  persecution  which  they  suffered  so  like  martyrs. 

But  in  the  fabric  of  puritan  character,  there  was  a  rare 
worth  ;  what  they  believed,  they  loved  and  cherished  with 
single-heartedness  ;  for  it  they  intended  to  live,  and  for  it,  if 
need  be,  they  could  die.  Of  such  a  spirit  were  Luther  and 
Knox  and  Milton  ;  their  zeal  was  dignified  by  learning  and 
genius,  and  posterity  has  invested  it  with  a  sort  of  epic  gran- 
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deur  ;  but  with  them,  the  humblest  of  those  who  pray  over- 
much or  preach  over-loud  may  claim  fellowship.  All  felt 
the  inspiration  of  a  living  faith,  which  gave  them  no  rest, 
yet  earned  for  them  nothing  but  discomfort  and  unkind- 
ness.  By  such  agencies  alone  can  Truth  animate  the  world, 
and  prevail,  bearing  mankind  onward  and  upward  until  civ- 
ilization shall  belt  this  earth  with  a  zone  of  holy  light. 

Every  generation  has  had  its  gifted  minds;  but  their  sci- 
ence has  been  too  often  a  barren  speculation,  their  philoso- 
phy an  inert  system,  their  poetry  mere  garniture  and  their 
works  monuments  to  their  own  vanity.  The  type  of  a  per- 
fect man  was  He,  who  disputed  with  the  doctors  in  the  tem- 
ple wisely,  and  walked  meekly  the  highways  of  life,  carry- 
ing counsel  and  healing  to  the  needy.  Nearest  in  likeness 
to  this  great  pattern  is  the  man  in  whom  are  the  fervor  and 
sincerity  of  the  fanatic,  chastened  and  directed  by  godliness 
and  scholarship.  His  soul,  kindled  by  the  instincts  of  hu- 
manity, sheds  around  his  path  aglow  which,  like  sunshine, 
gladdens,  nourishes  and  enlightens  mankind  ;  and  like  sun- 
shine, too,  it  passes  away.  Wonderful  is  the  magnificence 
of  the  dying  year ;  as  we  gaze  upon  it  at  the  hour  of  sun- 
set, we  hardly  know  whether  those  hues  and  shapes  of 
beauty  in  the  sky,  are  reflections  from  the  hill-sides  below, 
or  whether  the  landscape, — forest,  fountain  and  valley — have 
been  touched  by  shadow-tints  from  the  clouds  above.  So 
is  it,  when  the  great  and  good  man  passes  to  his  rest ;  we 
are  in  doubt  whether  his  parting  glory  is  the  brightness  of 
a  heavenly  faith,  or  the  fulness  of  an  earthly  wisdom. 
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Messrs.  Editors  :  — It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  so 
careful  an  observer  of  the  world  as  John  Bunyan,  should  have  omitted 
iD  his  Pilgrim's  Progress  a  passage  in  human  life  so  important  as  that 
spent  in  a  course  of  intellectual  discipline.  For  myself,  I  have  been 
ready  to  believe  that  some  part  of  his  book  has  been  lost;  and  as  the 
result  of  my  researches  among  the  old  versions  of  his  works,  I  send 
you  the  following;  which  I  am  willing  should  be  received  as 

THE  LOST  CHAPTER  OF  THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  when  Evangelist  had 
spoken  to  the  Pilgrims  of  the  ':arm  that  should  befall  them 
in  Vanity  Fair,  he  told  them  also  that  before  they  reached 
that  place  they  must  needs  go  through  the  land  of  Learn- 
ing. And  withal  he  gave  them  much  good  counsel  as 
to  their  carriage  there.  He  told  Christian  he  would  have 
but  little  use  for  his  sword,  so  that  he  might  keep  it  in  his 
sheath  all  the  while  ;  though  he  must  never  lay  it  aside, 
lest  he  should  forget  and  lose  it.  Nor  must  he  ever  put  off 
his  armour,  nor  lay  down  his  shield,  for  some  sly  enemy 
would  then  be  ready  to  give  him  a  blow.  He  likewise 
advised  Christian  and  Faithful  that  they  should  read  much 
in  the  roll  that  had  been  given  them,  and  should  keep  in 
close  company,  so  as  they  might  be  helps  to  one  another, 
if  any  thing  should  flatter  them  out  of  the  way.  So  Evan- 
gelist went  his  way. 

And,  presently,  they  began  to  enter  the  country  of 
which  he  spake  to  them.  Now  I  saw  that  it  was  a  goodly 
land  ;  for  the  fields  were  green,  and  there  were  many  clus- 
ters of  trees,  and  many  little  rivers  and  fountains  of  water. 
The  name  of  the  Lord  of  that  country  was  Worldly  Wis- 
dom. He  was  a  very  crafty  man  :  for  when  the  Prince  of 
Pilgrims  agreed  with  him  that  they  should  have  a  road 
through  his  dominions,  instead  of  marking  out  to  them  a 
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narrow  path,  which  was  all  that  was  required  of  him,  he  gave 
up  a  very  broad  one  ;  and  by  this  means  Pilgrims  got  out 
of  the  right  way  before  they  were  aware  of  it  ;  and  there 
was  no  path  of  their  journey  where  they  were  more  likely 
to  go  wrong  than  there. 

The  country  was  thickly  peopled,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  mostly  well  attired.  They  treated  the  Pilgrims  civil- 
ly, for  they  were  too  busy  with  their  own  pursuits  to  regard 
them  much.  There  were  many  fair  women  there  called 
Muses,  —  some  of  them  modest  enough,  and  some  of  them 
very  lascivious,  but  exceedingly  bewitching  withal.  Some- 
times, with  their  soft  words,  they  would  draw  the  Pilgrims 
into  conversation,  and  delay  them.  And  Faithful  said,  that 
in  all  his  travels,  he  had  never  been  so  much  put  to  it  by 
any  trials  as  by  them. 

The  first  province  they  entered  was  called  the  Classic 
Ground.  It  was  full  of  old  and  tall  trees,  and  sweet  flow- 
ers, and  monuments  with  ancient  writings  on  them.  There 
were  many  persons  exploring  it,  and  many  goodly  man- 
sions in  it ;  and  mostly  the  Muses  dwelt  there.  Some  of 
the  trees  bore  good  fruit ;  but  almost  always,  those  which 
were  best  to  the  eye  were  not  good  for  food. 

At  length,  when  the  day  was  well  nigh  spent,  they  came 
to  a  place  called  the  Settlement  of  the  Antiquaries  ;  and 
they  tarried  at  an  inn  kept  by  one  History,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Folio.  Although  they  heard  much  unprofitable  talk, 
yet  they  learned  some  very  good  things  about  the  doings 
of  their  King,  and  about  other  Pilgrims,  who  had  gone  that 
way  before  them.  There  was  one  old  man  especially,  nam- 
ed Biography,  a  brother  of  the  inn-keeper,  who  told  them 
about  what  had  happened  to  Pilgrims  in  their  fights  with 
Apollyon,  and  how  Madam  Wanton  and  Adam  the  First 
had  beguiled  many  ;  so  that  Christian  and  Faithful  were 
greatly  pleased  by  his  discourse. 
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Now  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  upon  the  morrow  when 
they  went  on  their  way,  because  the  road  was  very  wide, 
and  because  there  were  many  in  the  apparel  of  Pilgrims, 
they  two  were  separated.  Faithful  kept  straight  forward, 
near  the  right  way.  But  Christian  fell  in  company  with 
some  who  were  talking  of  the  times  of  the  sun's  rising,  and 
of  the  new  moons.  They  seemed  like  very  honest  men, 
and  Christian  thought  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  him  to  know 
about  these  matters,  and  so  he  went  with  them.  Presently 
they  came  to  a  place  called  Pure  Science.  It  was  a  huge 
castle,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  It  had  a  large  gateway ; 
and  a  man  stood  there  whose  business  it  was  to  show  the 
building  to  strangers,  and  who  very  courteously  invited  the 
travellers  in.  Now  the  walls  of  the  building  within  were 
hung  with  pictures ;  and  the  guide  stopped  very  kindly  to 
explain  them  to  the  visitors,  and  told  them  they  would  cer- 
tainly meet  all  these  things  again  in  some  part  of  their  trav- 
els. The  floor  was  made  of  tiles  of  all  sorts  of  strange 
shapes  ;  and  somebody  said  that  part  of  the  castle  was  call- 
ed Geometry. 

And  then  their  guide  had  through  many  winding  pas- 
sages and  dusky  rooms  in  that  part  of  the  building  called 
Mathematics.  They  began  to  be  alarmed  lest  they  should 
never  find  their  way  out.  Some  one  whispered  to  Chris- 
tian that  searching  out  such  dark  passages  might  be  a  part 
of  the  employment  of  the  Celestial  City  whither  he  was  go- 
ing and  at  this  he  was  much  encouraged.  Howbeit,  after 
many  turnings  and  goings,  they  came  out  safely,  and 
straightway  I  heard  them  singing  for  joy. 

I  do  not  think  that  Christian  joined  in  singing  with  them, 
for  he  began  to  bethink  himself  of  his  old  friend  Faithful  ; 
for  he  heard  that  he  was  going  on  in  the  right  way  and  was 
now  a  good  distance  forward  of  him.  As  he  went  out  of 
the  castle  to  get  upon  the  highway  again,  he  heard  many 
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loud  noises,  like  the  rolling  and  buzzing  of  wheels  and  mills; 
and  turning  to  look,  he  saw  a  place  called  Invention,  where 
all  kinds  of  labor  were  done  without  weariness  and  very 
skilfully.  They  were  carrying  away  different  sorts  of  hand- 
icraft and  great  numbers  of  useful  things  called  Patents. 
As  Christian  was  looking  with  admiration  on  these  things, 
a  man,  whose  name  was  Mechanics,  accosted  him,  and  ask- 
ed him  to  go  and  work  in  that  place.  The  man  had  a  keen 
eye  and  a  strong  hand ;  and  he  looked  at  the  Pilgrim  so 
earnestly,  and  offered  him  such  abundance  of  honor  and  of 
reward,  that  Christian,  who  had  now  been  a  good  while  out 
of  the  right  path,  was  half  persuaded  to  go  with  him.  But 
just  as  he  looked  up,  he  saw  Faithful  away  forward  of  him 
and  just  now  beginning  to  go  up  a  hill  that  lay  in  their  jour- 
ney. So  putting  to  all  his  strength  he  quickly  overtook 
him. 

Now  1  saw  that  this  hill  up  which  they  were  going,  was 
a  very  steep  and  hard  one,  yet  very  noble  and  pleasant 
withal.  It  was  called  Mount  Observation.  On  its  sides  a 
set  of  men  lived  who  were  called  Naturalists.  Some  of 
them  did  nothing  but  dig  the  little  stones  which  were  to  be 
found  there,  and  pile  them  up  in  curious  and  well  arranged 
rows.  Others  did  the  same  with  the  flowers  that  grew 
there.  They  had  a  name  for  every  bird  that  flew  and  every 
worm  that  crawled.  They  were  very  industrious  and  so- 
ber men,  though  in  times  past  they  used  to  ridicule  Pilgrims 
and  oppose  them  stoutly.  I  have  heard  that  lately  they 
have  learned  better  manners,  and  some  of  them  have  even 
become  Pilgrims  themselves. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  dwelt  a  very  devout  man  named 
Contemplation,  and  his  neighbors  Mr.  Astronomy,  Mr.  Civ- 
il Polity  and  Mr.  Ready  Justice.  These  last  had  been  great 
travelers  in  their  younger  days  and  had  come  back  to  spend 
their  mature  years  in  the  society  of  old  Mr.  Contemplation. 
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The  path  that  the  Pilgrims  went,  lay  close  to  the  doors  of 
all  these  gentlemen.  And  sometimes  they  had  very  sweet 
counsel  with  them,  and  found  them  very  worthy  men,  for 
they  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  character  and  laws  of  their 
King.  But  they  were  of  an  uneven  temper  and  of  capri- 
cious humors  ;  and  sometimes  they  abused  Pilgrims  shame- 
fully. 

Over  this  hill  therefore  did  Christian  and  his  fellow  go. 
Faithful  would  have  stopped  among  the  Naturalists  or  with 
Mr.  Contemplation,  but  Christian  suffered  him  not,  for  he 
recollected  with  what  difficulty  he  had  found  his  way  from 
the  labyrinth  of  Pure  Science  before. 

Now  as  they  were  going  down  the  hill  upon  the  farther 
side,  they  came  to  a  pleasant  grove  called  Philosophy. 
There  they  tarried  a  long  time,  for  so  had  their  King  ap- 
pointed in  order  that  his  subjects  might  have  some  time  to 
gain  strength  for  their  future  travels.  While  they  abode 
there,  they  heard  of  a  certain  cavern  named  Metaphysics, 
from  which  many  precious  metals  had  been  brought  up,  and 
they  were  fain  to  visit  the  place.  This  cavern  was  very 
deep  and  long,  and  ended  in  a  body  of  water  which  nobody 
could  cross.  They  found  many  around  it  who  had  been 
exploring  it  and  who  were  telling  of  the  rich  jewels  which 
they  had  found  there.  There  was  one  man  especially, 
Transcendentalist  by  name,  who  declared  that  somebody 
ought  to  examine  the  under-ground  lake.  So  he  procured 
a  boat  that  he  might  do  so  himself.  But  his  boat  was  rot- 
ten and  leaked,  and  it  lacked  ballast  so  that  it  rode  on  the 
water  very  unsteadily  ;  and  those  who  sailed  in  it,  if  they 
ever  came  back,  spoke  so  mysteriously  and  performed  such 
strange  antics  that  sober  men  thought  they  must  have  seen 
some  frightful  sight  or  breathed  some  noxious  gas.  Yet 
Faithful  was  very  anxious  to  go  into  the  cavern  ;  and  I 
verily  believe  he  would  have  done  so  if  Christian  had  not 
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read  to  him  from  his  roll,  "  Beware  ' 
tnrougu  philosophy  and  vain  decei 

So  at  length  they  journeyed  on  very  lovingly  together. 
A  nd  as  they  went,  upon  one  side  was  the  town  of  Eloquence, 
and  upon  the  other  was  th«  country  of  Poetry.  The  peo- 
ple invited  the  Pilgrims  to  go  aside  and  see  some  of  the 
curiosities,  and  get  some  of  the  goods  of  those  places.  But 
they  kept  straight  on  ;  and  afterwards  they  were  glad  they 
did  so ;  for  they  found  their  path  was  so  laid  out  through 
the  country,  that  they  could  get  all  the  best  products  of 
the  land  of  Poetry,  and  all  the  good  wares  of  the  town  of 
Eloquence  hard  by  their  wayside. 

They  came  next  to  the  region  of  Imagination,  whose 
chief  city  is  called  Fiction.  The  lord  of  that  part  is  my 
lord  Falsehood,  and  his  wife's  name  is  Delusion.  The  soil 
there  is  very  sandy,  and  the  clouds  above  are  always  bright 
and  glistening.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  air  and  of  the  light 
in  those  parts  to  make  all  things  sparkle  ;  so  that  one  might 
think  every  stone  were  a  ruby.  On  one  side  of  their  path, 
towards  the  setting  of  the  sun,  was  a  vast,  smooth  plain. 
People  call  it  Romance.  It  causes  every  thing  seen  upon 
it,  and  beyond  it,  to  appear  wrong  side  upwards  ;  and  those 
who  look  that  way  much,  are  in  great  danger  of  having 
their  heads  completely  turned.  But  Christian  had  a  bottle 
of  eye-water  called  reflection,  which  prevented  any  injury 
from  the  bad  light  and  from  the  Romance. 

Close  by  the  path  the  Pilgrims  went,  lay  several  filthy 
bogs  and  stagnant  ponds  called  Novels,  from  which  bad 
vapors  are  constanly  rising ;  and  by  reason  of  this  impure 
air,  Christian  fell  sick.  But  he  recollected  a  certain  medi- 
cine, —  Common  Sense,  —  which  he  always  kept  by  him  ; 
and  by  using  this  moderately,  and  by  turning  his  face  from 
the  bogs,  he  speedily  recovered.  The  fruit  that  grows  in 
this  region  is  somewhat  like  that  on  the  Classic  Ground, 
37 
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but  worse.  If  a  man  eat  a  hearty  meal  of  it,  he  is  sure  to 
he  sick  after  it.  And  if  he  attempt  to  live  on  it,  eating 
nothing  else,  he  would  without  fail  be  starved  to  death. 

The  roads  were  very  sandy  and  heavy  ;  so  that  the  Pil- 
grims 'walked  very  wearily.  But  they  encouraged  each 
other  by  reading  in  their  roll ;  and  they  provided  them- 
selves with  stout  staves,  cut  from  the  tree  of  Good  Princi- 
ples, and  on  these  they  leaned.  So  they  made  the  best  of 
their  way,  and  at  length  they  got  through  the  land  ;  and 
right  glad  were  they,  for  they  knew  they  should  not  be 
obliged  to  go  over  that  land  again.     Then  sang  Christian  : 

u  Some  useful  things  e'en  wicked  men  can  show} 

The  worldly  wise  some  curious  maxims  know  ; 

And  while  toward  Heaven  through  learning's  toils  we  move, 

in  truths  divine  we  always  may  improve." 

And  they  went  on  their  way  rejoicing. 
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Evoe  !  nunc  cantandum  est,. 

Vos  fratres  Dartmuthenses, 
Cantandum  gratulandumque, 

Nunc,vobis,  Dartmuthenses, 
Ab  valle  et  ab  montibus 

Venimus,  modo  fratris. 
Cantare  gratularique 

Honore  Almae  Matris, 

Vos  agri,  atque  rivuli, 

Et  nive  tecti  montes, 
Salvete;  et  vos  scopuli, 

Pulcherimique  fontes. 
Amavi  et  diligo  te, 

Et  semper  te  araabo, 
Mi  Mater,  obliviscar,  cum 

Existere  cessabo. 

In  agris  te  cingentibus 

Saepissime  erravi, 
Et  flores  felicissimoa 

Coronse  apparavi. 
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Et,  sole  primo,  quoties 

Erravi  juxta  flumen, 
Vidensque  bona  omnia, 

Clamavi  Est,  est  Numen. 

Sylvasque  omnes  scopulos 

Et  vias  ego  scivi, 
Et  illos  obliviscar  non, 

Sub  terra  donee  ivi. 
Salvete  Aula  Wentwortbi 

Thorntonis  atque  Reedi, 
Et  sonans  tintinnabulum 

Cui  diras  multas  dedi. 

Dum  mihi  vox  et  spiritus 

Benigno  Deo  datur, 
Cantabo  et  amabo  te, 

Insignis  Alma  Mater. 
Alumnis  tuis  iter  sit 

Ad  omnes  partes  orbis, 
Sed  nunquam  obliviscent  te, 

Nam  corda  tu  absorbes. 

O  nunc  et  semper,  salve  turn, 

Benigna  Alma  Mater 
Cantabo  et  amabo  te, 

Dum  mihi  vita  datur. 
Evoe !  nunc  cantatum  est, 

Vos,  fratres  Dartmuthenses, 
Cantatum  gralulatumque, 

Valete  !  Dartmuthenses.  Hobatius  Flaccus. 


BRITISH  STATESMEN  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

NUMBER  FIVE. 

SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  born  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land in  1765,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen. The  most  remarkable  feature  of  his  academic  life 
was  his  intimate  friendship  with  his  fellow-student  Robert 
Hall.  It  was  probably  in  the  society  of  Hall,  that  his  mind 
received  that  inclination   towards  metaphysical  inquiries 
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which  characterized  it  ever  afterwards.  After  leaving  Aber- 
deen, he  passed  three  years  in  Edinburgh,  studying  tae  pro- 
fession of  Medicine.  Edinburgh,  in  the  latter  part  of 
last  century,  was  unrivalled  for  its  choice  literary  society. 
Mackintosh,  yielding  to  the  temptations  which  such  a  place 
offered,  neglected  medicine,  for  which  he  never  had  any 
great  fondness,  for  more  attractive  an  Dry  studies. 

As  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  degree,  he  went  to  London. 
Finding  no  good  opportunity  to  establish  himself  as  a  phy- 
sician, he  renounced  an  uncongenial  profession,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  law. 

At  the  opening  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  exulted  in 
anticipation  of  the  liberty  which  seemed  to  be  dawning  up- 
on Europe.  The  "  Vindicise  Gallicas,"  which  he  wrotein 
answer  to  Burke's  "  Reflections,"  raised  him  at  once  into 
eminence  as  a  political  writer.  He  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  formidable  of  Burke's  numerous  antagonists.  In  the 
progress  of  the  Revolution,  his  ardor  was  considerably  tem- 
pered ;  though  he  never  went  so  far  from  his  originarposi- 
tion  as  to  desert  his  political  associates.  The  ability  of 
the  Vindicias  Gallicas,  and  its  entire  freedom  from  everything 
low  or  disrespectful,  were  admired  even  by  Burke  himself. 
As  soon  as  he  learned  that  Mackintosh's  opinions  were 
somewhat  modified,  he  sought  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
his  youthful  adversary.  They  spent  some  time  together  at 
Beaconsfield,  a  few  months  before  Burke's  death.  This  in- 
terview between  the  orator  so  venerable  for  years  and  wis- 
dom, and  one  who  had  just  been  taught  by  sober  experience 
to  distrust  his  own  enthusiasm,  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing scenes  recorded  in  biography. 

A  course  of  professional  lectures  on  "  the  Law  of  Nature 
and  Nations,"  delivered  by  Mackintosh  in  1799,  fixed  his 
reputation  as  a  philosophic  lawyer.  His  argument  in  de- 
fence of  Peltier,   who  was  prosecuted  for  a  libel  on  Bona- 
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parte,  is  esteemed  one  of  the  noblest  pieces  of  forensic  elo- 
quence in  our  language. 

In  1803  he  was  appointed  Recorder  of  Bombay.  He 
spent  eight  years  in  that  important  judicial  station.  Upon 
his  return  from  India  in  1812,  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, earnestly  solicited  him  to  take  a  seat  in  Parliament 
as  a  supporter  of  the  administration,  promising,  at  the  same 
time,  soon  to  give  him  a  place  in  the  Ministry.  Though 
his  absence  from  the  country  had  so  interrupted  his  politi- 
cal connections  that  he  might  have  accepted  the  office  with- 
out dishonor,  his  rigid  principles  compelled  him  to  decline 
it.  He  again  attached  himself  to  the  whig  party  and  soon 
came  into  Parliament.  He  continued  in  Parliament  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  terminated  in  1832.  On 
the  accession  of  the  whigs  to  power  in  1830,  he  received 
the  office  of  Indian  Commissioner,  which,  as  his  friends 
thought,  was  hardly  adequate  to  his  merits. 

Unfortunately  for  the  world,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was 
always  wavering  between  the  two  departments  of  philoso- 
phy and  politics.  Philosophy  was,  no  doubt,  the  sphere  in 
which  he  was  best  fitted  to  excel.  But  he  arrived  at  man- 
hood at  a  time  when  the  world  was  fearfully  agitated  by 
politics,  and  he  was  drawn  unavoidably  into  the  all-absorb- 
ing vortex.  When  he  discovered  his  mistake,  he  had  not 
sufficient  decision  to  rectify  it.  Robert  Hall  thought  that 
his  genius  more  resembled  Bacon's  than  that  of  any  other 
man  of  modern  times.  He  had  not,  however,  like  Bacon,  the 
industry  to  do  full  justice  to  his  powers  in  a  variety  of 
departments.  Had  he  confined  himself  to  philosophy,  he 
would  have  been  the  first  philosopher  of  the  age. 

His  mind  was  too  delicate  for  the  roughness  of  political 
life.  Consequently  he  was  never  at  home  in  Parliament. 
His  speeches,  though  profound  and  instructive,  and  some- 
times rising  to  the  loftiest  eloquence,  were  not  generally  re- 
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ceived  with  the  admiration  they  deserved.  They  were 
complained  of  for  being  too  much  like  lectures.  They 
were  not  coarse  enough  for  his  hearers  to  perceive  their  real 
excellence.  The  fate  of  his  speeches  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  Burke's.  The  hearers  of  both  were  impatient  under  a 
a  long  philosophical  disquisition  upon  a  subject  of  which 
they  could  only  understand  the  coarser  parts.  But  when 
the  momentary  interest  of  the  occasion  is  over,  and  men 
read  for  instruction,  such  speeches  are  sought  after,  studied 
and  admired. 

Mackintosh's  conversations,  and  his  diary  and  other  frag- 
mentary writings,  are  full  of  rich  thought.  No  one  can 
read  them  without  lamenting  the  waste  of  so^much^ intel- 
lectual power.  He  seemed  always  to  feel  his  obligations 
to  make  some  permanent  contributions  to  the  stock  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  So  numerous,  however,  were  the  circum- 
stances which  diverted  him  from  his  various  literary  labors, 
that  it  was  not  till  old  age  that  any  of  his  projects  were 
executed,  and  then  only  partially.  He  was  reminded  by 
his  declining  years  of  the  necessity  of  discharging  his  duty 
to  mankind  speedily,  if  ever.  Accordingly,  he  applied  him- 
self most  assiduously  to  his  task,  and  the  last  five  years 
were  the  most  prolific  of  his  life.  His  principal  writings, 
besides  many  valuable  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
are  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  History  of  England, 
the  History  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  (a  posthumous  pub- 
lication,) and  the  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical 
Philosophy.  These  writings,  though  meagre  memorials  of 
so  copious  a  mind,  give  him  a  valid  title  to  earthly  immor- 
tality. 
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THE  TOBACCONARIAN. 
"  Vive  la  bagatelle."     Proverb. 

"  Critics  avaunt,  tobacco  is  my  theme; 
Tremble  like  hornets  at  the  blasting  steam." 

The  Cockney  has  been  a  hero  of  verse,  the  "  Diner-Out" 
has  been  a  subject  of  moving  rhapsodies  ;  but  as  yet,  the 
Tobacconarian  has  not  been  immortalized.  There  is  virtue 
in  wagish  independence,  there  is  peculiar  virtue  in  affec- 
tion for  rich  meats  and  puddings  ;  but  there  is  a  refinement 
of  virtue  in  the  love  of  tobacco.  To  aid  in  the  demolition 
of  a  rich  dinner  when  goaded  on  by  meagre  appetite,  though 
highly  commendable,  when  regarded  as  a  matter  of  te/e,falls 
far  short  of  the  self  denial  of  the  Tobacconarian.  Grace- 
fully to  tickle  the  olfactories  with  the  molecules  of  macco- 
boy,  sweetly  to  be  buried  in  the  fumes  of  a  choice  regalia 
or  to  dwell  in  ecstatic  rumination  of  a  "divine"  pigtail  is 
a  refinement  of  which  the  inexperienced  epicure  is  ignor- 
ant. 

The  tobacco  plant  is  American  in  its  origin,  and  is 
(though  not  generally  admitted,)  one  of  the  richest  boons 
the  New  World  has  presented  to  oriental  climes.  Methinks, 
shoul  d  there  arise  in  ages  yet  to  be,  some  American  Vatican, 
to  contain  the  pencilings  of  a  native  Raphael,  the  picture  of 
Columbus  would  stand  pre-eminent  upon  the  canvass,  crown- 
ed with  a  tobacco  leaf  as  the  laurel  of  his  enduring  fame. 
Next  him  should  stand  Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  yes  !  let  his 
name  be  embalmed  in  the  memory  of  all  good  souls  as  long 
as  moonbeams  last ;  for  he  first  carried  this  choice  weed 
across  the  waters  and  heralded  its  virtues  to  the  European 
world. 

Who  does  not  admire  the  taste  of  the  grave  old  Spencer 
in  the  "  Fairy  Queen,"  where  he  styles  it  "  divine  tobacco"? 
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Indeed,  this  i     ken  in  a  blue  and  anti-tobacco 

age  is  sufficient  to  i  Ad  bard  a  pri 

among  the  immortals.  To  speak  a  eulogy  upon  tobacco  at 
the  present  time  is  altogether  behind  the  age.  It  has  been 
wickedly  scandalized  in  ages  agone  by  some  fastidious 
splenetics ;  but  its  character  now  stands  upon  a  basis  too 
firm  to  be  affected  by  such  pigmy  forces.  Time  has  dissi- 
pated the  errors  of  shortsighted  minds,  and  placed  in  its  own 
honored  and  honorable  station  this  pet  of  the  vegetable 
creation.  It  is  a  panacea  for  all  the  anomlous  ailments  to 
which  the  vicissitudes  of  life  subject  us.  It  is  food  for  the 
famishing,  drink  for  the  thirsty,  life  to  the  stupid,  a  narcot- 
ic to  the  sleepless,  a  hater  of  hypochondria  and  the  hand- 
maid of  digestion.  Would  you  be  a  genius  ?  Breath  in- 
spiration from  the  bland  odor  of  a  rich  Havannah.  Would 
you  be  a  gentleman  ?  Next  to  the  cultivation  of  formida- 
ble mustaches,  learn  to  chew  (eschew)  tobacco.  Would 
you  be  clear-headed  ?  Bespinkle  your  brains,  via  nasi,  with 
"Thomson's  Best." 

O !  tobacco,  thou  art  a  soul-reviving,  body-refreshing 
weed. — 

Plant  of  plants,  there's  none  like  thee, 

Thou  sable  child  of  vegetation; 

Charm  ot  charmers,  none  save  "  tea" 

Can  vie  with  thee  to  sate  gustation. 

Beschew  those  old  croakers  at  the  comfortables  of  life, 
that  dote  the  cardinal  virtues,  look  askance  at  jollity  and 
feign  to  despise  "  divine  tobacco"  despite  its  fascinations. 
Like  those  in  Hudibras — 

"  Rather  than  fail  they  will  defy, 
That  which  they  love  most  tenderly  ; 
Quarrel  with  mine'd  pies  and  disparage 
Their  best  and  dearest  friend — plum-porridge. 

King  James  was  one  of  those  heartless  defamers  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life.     Speaking  of  the  habit  of  smoking  in  his 
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famous  "  Counterblast,"  he  says  —  "  it  is  a  custom  loath- 
some to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain, 
dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  the  black  fume  thereof  nearest 
resembling  the  horrible  Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is 
bottomless."  Such  a  scandal  upon  this  harmless  plant 
would  not  be  endurable  in  this  liberal  age.  Should  there 
be  one  caught  in  such  an  ebullition  of  spleen,  it  should  sub- 
ject him  to  prosecution  for  libel  against  innocence.  In  one 
case  the  king  went  so  far  as  to  remark  "  that  should  he  in- 
vite the  devil  to  dinner,"  (a  supposition  very  natural)  "  he 
should  have  the  following  three  dishes ;  1st,  a  pig  ;  2d.  a 
poll  of  ling  and  mustard  ;  and,  3d.  a  pipe  of  tobacco  for  di- 
gesture."  As  to  the  king's  undoubted  right  to  make  a  din- 
ner and  to  receive  His  Infernal  Highness  as  a  guest,  we  do 
not  object,  but  his  implicating  the  tobacco  pipe  in  this  con- 
nection is  highly  malicious. 

As  a  matter  of  economy,  in  this  modern,  utilitarian  era, 
every  nation  should  nourish  the  tobacco  plant  with  pecu- 
liar care.  When  Humbug  writes  a  treatise  on  political 
economy  he  will  "dwell  on  this  subject." 

"  All  dainty  meats  I  do  defy, 
Which  feed  men  fat  as  swine  ; 
He  is  a  frugal  man  indeed 
That  on  a  leaf  can  dine. 
He  needs  no  napkin  for  his  hands 
His  fingers'  ends  to  wipe, 
That  keeps  his  kitchen  in  a  box, 
And  roast  meat  in  a  pipe." 

The  tobacconanan  like  other  professional  men  is  possess- 
ed of  divers  degrees  of  merit,  varying  with  experience  and 
native  talents  in  the  nicotian  science.  The  science  is  di- 
vided into  three  departments,  which  have  already  been  al- 
luded to.  Success  in  any  one  of  these  gives  respectable 
standing  as  a  tobacconarian.     Success  in  two,  places  one 

among  the  aristocracy  ;    in  all  three,  denotes  a  genius  for 
38 
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the  herbiverous  rarely  found  among  the  world's  ordinaries. 
The  highest  meed  of  praise  awarded  to  any  one,  is  to  that 
of  mastication.  This  demands  the  greatest  degree  of  for- 
titude and  determination.  The  devotee  to  this  department 
must  lay  aside  the  trivial  predilections  of  vitiated  taste  and 
with  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  wade  through  successive  sc< 
of  nausea  till  he  comes  into  the  exhiliarating  atmosphere. 
the  paradise  of  which  is  known  only  to  the  adept  among 
tobacco-eaters.  There  are  many  other  virtues  exhibited  in 
this  department.  Any  unnatural  contortions  of  the  visage, 
arising  from  sickness,  would  immediately  betray  the  novice . 
Any  thing  denoting  wisdom  or  any  marked  expression  of 
countenance  at  seasons  of  mastication  is  deemed  highly 
criminal.  In  fine,  the  well-tried  tobacconarian  can  be  dis- 
tinguished at  a  glance  ;  he  is  just  the  most  comfortable 
man  in  the  world,  perfectly  at  ease  ruminating  upon  the 
sweets  of  life.  He  rises  above  the  petty  bickerings  that 
vex  other  men,  and  seeks  no  higher  earthly  bliss  than  free- 
dom from  action  with  his  small  brown  box  for  his  vade- 
me-cum. 

But  shall  the  second  department  be  forgotten  ?  Nay,  the 
interests  of  the  fumigator  shall  not  be  overlooked.  Here 
the  tobacconarian  is  in  man's  true  element.  There  is  no- 
thing in  the  busy  workings  of  men,  that  cannot  be  compar- 
ed to  smoke.  Talk  or  silence  is  but  smoke.  Quarrels  and 
gossip  are  only  smoke. 

"  What's  sweet  lip'd  honor's  blast  but  smoke  ?  What's  treasure 
But  very  smoke  ?  And  what's  smoke  but  pleasure  ?" 

In  short  man's  whole  life  is  but  a  stifled  whif,  which  the 
grim  messenger  at  his  coming  frees  to  vanish  into  thin  air. 
Let  all  men  shout,  —  vive  le  furneur.  The  tobacconarian 
in  this  department  gives  far  more  striking  indications  of  his 
comparative  proficiency  than  in  either  of  the  others.  The 
connoiseur  conducts  with  perfect  composure,  gains  such 
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ease  in  smoking,  that  it  becomes  a  sort  of  instinct  ;  awake  or 
asleep  the  operation  goes  on  with  equal  facility.  The 
novice  is  timid,  looks  about  him  with  a  very  spaniel-like 
demeanor,  forsooth  he  grows  a  little  sick,  endeavors  with 
a  manly  front  to  evade  suspicion  of  his  ability,  anon  begs 
to  be  excused  from  the  company  by  reason  of  indisposition, 
retires  to  his  room  to  indulge  in  the  blues  and  rue  the  time 
he  learned  to  fumigate.  But  time  soon  wears  off  these 
childish  repenting s  and  he  is  soon  found  to  be  proud  of  his 
attainments. 

The  third  department  is  confined  mainly  to  the  maiden 
community,  par  excellence.  The  beauties  of  this  practice 
can  better  be  imagined  than  described.  Not  from  any 
mean  opinion  of  its  merits  is  the  description  omited,  but 
from  the  great  reverence  the  writer  has  for  that  worthy 
portion  of  our  race  and  the  fear  of  inability  to  do  justice  to 
the  subject,  it  is  left  to  be  filled  out  by  some  Dorothy  of 
the  old  school.  Joe, 
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NUMBER    FOUR. 

FORMER   PERILS   IN   THE    GULF    OF    MEXICO.  —  THE    TWO   BROTHERS,  — 
THE    PIRATE'S    GRAVE. 

"  O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 
"  Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  souls  as  free, 
"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear  the  billow's  foam, 
"  Survey  our  empire  and  behold  our  home  !  " 

BYRON. 

The  peculiar  life  of  the  sea  marauder,  moving  and  act- 
ing as  he  does  upon  that  restless  element,  often  brings  about 
the  crisis  of  his  history  with  all  the  rapidity  of  a  stage  play. 
The  last  scene  of  avarice,  of  selfish  ambition,  or  of  an  un~ 
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principled  recklessness  of  every  right,  human  and  divine, 
closes  upon  the  actor  in  a  few  short  weeks  and  leaves  only 
the  lesson  of  his  experience  for  others. 

Since  the  Buccaneers  of  the  17th  century  pillaged  Pana- 
ma and  Vera-Cruz  and  took  possession  cf  Jamaica,  the 
Spanish  Main  has  been  made  the  scene  of  many  a  bloody 
tale  of  their  numerous  and  fearless  exploits.  A  period  of 
two  hundred  years  has  given  a  romantic  interest  to  the  islets 
and  keys  the  of  West  Indias,  where  they  resorted  to  revel  in 
their  spoils  or  prepare  for  a  new  expedition.  But  the  same 
time  has  not  sufficed  to  fill  those  secluded  retreats  with  an 
intelligent  population  or  rendered  modern  desparadces  less 
inclined  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

As  late  as  the  years  1818  and  20,  the  Isle  of  Pines  and 
the  adjacent  coast  of  Cuba,  particularly  in  the  region  of  St. 
Antonio,  was  &  noted  rescrt  for  pirates.  An  unprotected 
merchant  vessel  could  be  navigated  across  any  of  the  neigh- 
boring seas,  only  at  the  greatest  peril.  This  predatory  war- 
fare was  carried  on  with  small  clippers,  that  scourged  every 
part  of  the  Gulf,  and  open  boats  that  ventured  out  in  pur- 
suit of  the  sails,  which  they  descried  from  the  shore.  This 
Buccaneer  trade  brought  great  profit.  The  captured  crews 
were  slaughtered  or  set  adrift  in  their  light  and  insufficient 
boats,  and  the  vessels  destroyed,  after  the  mercandise  had 
been  secured  for  the  Havana  market.  The  booty  was  there 
publicly  exposed  for  sale,  at  a  cheap  rate,  but  the  Havana 
merchants  showed  no  suspicions  that  all  was  not  right,  for 
there  was  no  mystery  in  what  had  been  devised  by  them- 
selves in  the  outset  and  increased  their  wealth  in  the  result. 
A  worthy  shipmaster  from  the  state  of  Maine,  had  been  set 
adrift  from  his  ship,  in  an  open  boat,  and  on  reaching  the 
Havana,  a  few  weeks  after,  recognized  a  part  of  his  cargo 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  public  markets,  and  without  the 
pow    ■  oi  claiming  his  owri  property.     The  same   voyage 
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was  attempted  the  following  year,  with  true  New  England 
perseverance,  but  he  unfortunately  fell  a  victim  to  the  same 
hands  that  had  before  left  him  only  his  life. 

The  interruption  of  commerce  in  this  quarter  was  suffi- 
cient to  arrest  the  attention  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  vessels  were  sent  from  their  navies  to  cruise 
about  the  Gulf.  One  of  the  men  now  on  board  the  Brisco 
had  joined  the  expedition,  retaining  a  fresh  recollection  of 
the  facts  and  incidents.  They  were  often  rehearsed  in  isola- 
ted portions,  to  enliven  a  leisure  watch,  and  together  de- 
veloped the  following  history. 

"  In  the  afternoon  of  a  pleasant  day  in  the  autumn  of 
1819,  a  small,  swift  vessel  was  seen  standing  for  the  Moro 
castle,  which  guards  the  entrance  to  the  Havana.  This 
fortress  looks  down  from  its  rocky  eminence,  upon  the  nar- 
row strait,  with  a  frown  at  every  passing  sail,  showing 
enough  of  boldness  to  suit  its  character  of  second  Gibraltar, 
and  enhance  the  strength  of  its  secret  internal  arrangement, 
which  it  never  submits  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger.  The  ves- 
sel approached  with  the  sea  breeze,  and  when  her  flag,  as- 
cending with  graceful  waves  and  folds,  floated  at  the  peak, 
the  Spanish  comandant  ordered  the  customary  salute  of 
thirteen  guns,  which  the  stranger  returned  on  passing  the 
castle.  As  the  broad  harbor  opened  to  view,  the  sails  flut- 
tered in  the  wind,  as  if  the  new  comer  would  delay  a  mo- 
ment, to  consider  the  rare  and  surpassing  beauties  of  the 
scene.  The  spacious  bay  was  covered  with  hundreds  of 
vessels  and  animated  with  the  flags  of  every  nation.  Am- 
ple streets  ascended  from  the  curving  shore,  and  blocks  of 
well-built  houses,  the  dwellings  of  one  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  overlooked  and  adorned  with  the  more  imposing 
architecture  of  churches,  cathedrals,  and  hospitals.  Sever- 
al bold  towers,  springing  at  intervals  from  the  walls,  limited 
the  city,  which  seemed  set  like  -a  picture,  in  a  frame  v 
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of  verdant  landscape  beyond,  dotted  with  snow  white  villas 
and  cottages,  and  verging  to  the  distant  horizon  with  the 
luxuriant  green  of  a  dense  forest  of  palm  trees.  When  the 
armed  vessel  anchored  in  the  harbor,  she  proceeded  forth- 
with to  report  herself  as  the  U.  S.  Schooner  P —  bound  on 
a  cruise  for  pirates  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  visiting  the 
Havana  for  fresh  provisions  and  the  latest  news. 

"  Three  weeks  passed  before  the  occurrence  of  any  other 
event  sufficient  to  relieve  the  dull  routine  of  sea  life  and  the 
naval  discipline.  The  two  last  were  spent  in  the  region  of 
Cape  Antonio,  mostly  in  sailing  on  the  track  of  Mexican 
and  West  India  traders,  so  disguised  as  to  pass,  sometimes 
perhaps,  for  a  heavy  schooner  on  her  outward  passage,  and 
then  for  a  home-bound  brig,  by  putting  about  with  a  new 
dress  during  the  night.  Nothing  had  come  in  sight,  for  the 
two  weeks,  but  a  single  light  sail,  that  skirted  the  horizon 
and  immediately  disappeared,  till  an  open  expression  of  im- 
patience, was  interrupted  one  morning  by  the  announce- 
ment of  a  sail.  As  it  came  in  sight  in  the  direction  of  Tamp- 
ico,  it  was  pronounced  a  trader  from  that  port,  until  its  very 
rapid  approach  and  peculiar  rigging,  proved  it  better  suited 
to  some  other  kind  of  business.  All  was  bustle  and  activ- 
ity, and  every  preparation  made,  consistent  with  the  dis- 
guise that  had  been  assumed.  The  pirate,  for  such  it  prov- 
ed, came  down  under  a  press  of  sail,  with  all  boldness  and 
eagerness  to  seize  the  prize.  The  P —  made  a  feint  to  es- 
cape, by  bracing  the  yards  as  sharp  as  possible  and  attempt- 
ing to  sail  almost  directly  against  the  wind. 

This  manoeuvre  appeared  to  suggest  to  the  pirate  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  convoy  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  her 
course,  for  every  light  sail  that  could  be  set  was  immediate- 
ly filled  away  before  the  wind,  to  secure  the  unprotected 
vessel,  while  there  could  be  no  obstacle  or  interference. 
Five  minutes  more  would  have  brought  the  pirate  within 
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reach  of  the  long  guns  of  her  enemy,  when  he  suddenly 
put  about  and  stood  to  the  eastward  with  the  same  great 
haste  as  before.  The  character  of  the  P —  was  detected  ; 
and  the  only  remaining  alternative  was  to  turn  in  the  pur- 
suit. But  in  her  unusual  rigging,  she  commenced  the  chase 
at  a  clear  disadvantage,  and  only  kept  near  enough  to  see 
the  little  vessel,  just  at  night-fall,  thread  her  way  among 
the  intricate  reefs  and  shoals  that  encircle  Cuba,  and  drop 
anchor  in  the  rear  of  a  small  island,  in  perfect  security  from 
her  pursuer.  It  was  now  resolved  that  such  a  watch  be 
kept,  that  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  for  the  rover  to 
gain  the  open  sea  without  discovery.  Two  days  passed, 
during  which,  the  P —  several  times  neared  the  shore  for  a 
close  observation,  and  there  the  vessel  remained  at  the  same 
anchorage.  But  what  could  be  the  surprise  of  the  shiprs 
company,  when  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  the  same 
sail  arose,  from  the  same  part  of  the  horizon  as  before,  and 
came  down  with  the  same  impatient  haste,  the  same  can- 
vass spread,  and  the  same  light  sails  afterwards  added.  It 
was  the  first  object,  to  cut  off  the  pirate  from  the  :>ld  retreat, 
but  when  the  shore  came  distinctly  in  view,  there  were  the 
light  masts  of  the  old  customer,  rising  from  the  very  same 
spot.  This  then,  must  be  another  vessel,  but  she  showed 
the  same  prudence  with  her  consort,  by  soon  making  a  tack 
and  running  before  the  wind.  The  P —  made  all  sail  in 
the  chase  and  forced  the  little  schooner,  apparently  much 
against  her  will,  to  a  fair  race  in  the  open  sea.  She  had 
evidently  found  her  superior  in  sailing,  but  maintained  the 
chase  for  two  days,  by  throwing  a  part  of  her  cargo  into  the 
sea,  and  escaped  at  last  by  making  a  sudden  tack,  under 
cover  of  night,  and  sailing  entirely  round  the  island  of 
Cuba. 

"It  was  night  with  the  company  of  freebooters  on  shore, 
and  right  merry  were  they  with  revelry.     Their  vessel  lay 
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quietly  and  securely  at  her  moorings,  in  a  secluded  inlet, 
and  their  retreat  was  half  a  mile  distant,  in  the  heart  of  a 
dense  forest,  unbroken  even  down  to  the  sea-worn  pebbles 
on  the  beach.  The  mirth  was  excessive,  for  the  spoils  of 
the  last  vo/age  had  lately  been  distributed  by  Captain  Pan- 
cho,  and  the  day  devoted  to  every  indulgence.  The  two 
pirate  captains  were  brothers,  and  t'  e  younger  Pancho  was 
now  seated  silent  and  alone,  on  one  side  of  the  appartment 
which  contained  the  noisy  crew.  It  was  the  interior  of  a 
large  r::de  building,  designed  both  for  a  store-house  and 
rendezvous.  Tiers  of  boxes  and  bales  reaching  to  the  roof 
filled  a  portion  of  the  area,  but  the  immense  mass  of  sev- 
eral cargoes,  still  left  an  ample  space.  The  chief,  in  no 
way  conspicuous  but  by  the  richly  mounted  weapons  at  his 
belt,  sat  with  with  folded  arms  and  seemed  fixed  in  deep 
thought,  while  all  around  him  was  confusion.  One  party 
were  attempting  a  dance,  a  drunken  dance  it  might  be  call- 
ed. Another  swearing  over  a  game  at  cards,  a  spirited 
boxing  match  was  carried  on,  headlong  and  indiscriminate- 
ly, over  the  card  table  and  through  the  dance,  a  few  snoring 
in  sottish  sleep,  and  the  remainder  perched  here  and  there 
upon  a  barrel  or  box,  reiterated  a  single  verse  of  some  old 
song  by  the  hour.  Captain  Pancho  was  in  perplexity  ;  yet 
it  was  not  the  boisterous  revelry  that  disturbed  him.  Ke 
gave  it  no  more  heed  than  the  jargon  of  the  sea,  with 
which  he  was  equally  familiar.  The  embarrassed  circum- 
stances of  his  pursuit  were  passing  through  his  mind.  An 
English  and  American  armed  vessel  were  watching  his 
movements,  and  his  brother  had  been  last  seen  attempting 
to  escape  from  one  of  them,  under  great  disadvantages. 
The  customary  signal  of  danger  had  not  been  raised  from 
the  land,and  the  elder  Pancho  therefore  was  carelessly  left  to 
throw  himself  into  the  power  of  the  disguised  enemy. 
The  younger  leader  continued  in  moody  silence,  revolving 
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his  perils  and  the  wiles  of  his  powerful  and  vigilant  foes  ; 
but  swift  enemies  were  nearer  than  his  excited  suspicions 
had  even  hinted.  In  a  distant  recess  of  the  apartment  were 
four  brawny,  moustached  men  playing  at  dice.  With  fur- 
tive glances  in  the  direction  of  their  chief  they  threw  upon 
the  board.  The  dice  box  was  hurled  to  the  floor  by  one 
of  the  number,  and  the  next  moment,  the  report  of  a  pistol 
started  the  noisy  company,  and  a  splinter  whizzed  from  a 
plank  just  above  the  head  of  Captain  Pancho,  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room.  He  sprang  for  the  door.  It  had  been  se- 
cured, and  in  the  general  uproar,  several  wounds  from  their 
long  knives  effected  his  assassination.  A  fraud  in  the  ap- 
portionment of  booty  had  given  rise  to  dissatisfaction,  and 
the  plan  to  elevate  a  more  popular  companion  to  the  place 
of  authority,  was  thus  tragically  executed. 

"  The  pirate  seemed  to  have  met  a  just  fate,  and  the 
world  would  be  ready  to  pronounce  him  all  a  monster,  while 
he  had  tried  to  think  himself,  on  the  whole,  an  honest  man. 
He  had  been  neither  the  one,  nor  the  other.  Warm  and 
true  friends  were  his,  and  one  among  his  followers  had  been 
restrained  from  more  open  fidelity,  by  imperious  circum- 
stances. With  him  the  pirate  had  spent  pleasant  hours  of 
leisure  and  they  had  often  watched  together  for  the  sail  of 
the  unsuspecting  mariner.  A  projecting  point  of  land  that 
commanded  a  wide  extent  of  the  ocean,  and  afforded  a  cool, 
shady  grove  of  stately  forest  trees,  was  their  favorite  resort. 
It  may  seem  strange,  but  the  pirate  had  expressed  admira- 
tion of  the  spot.  Its  beauties  had  delighted  him  ;  and  there 
on  the  following  day,  did  the  solitary  friend  commit  his  re- 
mains to  the  earth,  and  the  rounded  fragment  of  a  rock  from 
the  adjacent  strand  was  the  only  unassuming  monument. 

"  Gleams  of  lightning  flashed  through  the  murky  air,  re- 
vealing the  distant  coast  of  Cuba,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  midnight  storm.     The  elder  Captain  Pancho  was  just 
39 
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doubling  the  eastern  extremity  of  that  island,  and  as  he 
stood  upon  the  deck  shouting  to  the  active  crew,  and  al- 
most despairing  to  escape  the  high  waves,  or  avoid  the  reefs 
where  they  broke  with  a  noise  already  perceptible,  the 
buoyant  vessel  deprived  of  ballast  suitable  for  the  storm, 
tossed  as  wildly  as  the  most  furious  and  unmanageable  char- 
ger. A  loud  invective  with  an  oath  of  deadly  vengeance 
upon  the  careless  brother,  burst  from  his  lips  upon  every 
gust  of  the  rising  gale.  Fearful  curses,  mingling  with  the 
din,  did  he  imprecate  upon  his  own  head  if  he  failed  to  exe- 
cute the  fratricidal  threat  at  their  first  interview. 

"  The  P —  having  lost  sight  of  the  pirate,  all  search  prov- 
ed fruitless  and  she  returned  to  her  station  off  the  cape.  An 
English  merchant  ship  was  hailed,  not  long  after,  and  an 
American  seaman  received  from  her  company,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  information.  He  had  spent  some  time 
among  the  pirates,  having  been  reserved  from  the  crew  of 
a  plundered  vessel,  on  condition  of  repairing  the  boats  and 
the  promise  of  a  safe  discharge.  Their  last  year's  history 
was  related,  of  which  a  part  has  already  been  made  known 
to  the  reader.  He  had  remained  about  the  shore  and  was 
familiar  with  all  their  places  of  rendezvous,  and  the  shoals 
and  reefs  that  rendered  the  bays  indenting  the  shore  so  in- 
accessable  to  a  stranger.  Six  vessels,  he  had  known  to 
have  been  plundered,  but  had  never  seen  anything  of  the 
crews.  Captain  Pancho  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
object  of  the  armed  vessels,  their  strength  and  sailing  qual- 
ities ;  had  stood  upon  the  decks  of  both  and  observed  the 
skill  and  spirit  of  the  officers,  without  having  been  discov- 
ered. He  had  determined  to  abandon  Cuba,  for  a  small 
island  in  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  Gulf,  till  the  danger 
had  passed.  The  last  capture  was  the  English  vessel,  in 
which  they  had  placed  himself;  and  the  only  plunder  made, 
was  the  store  of  provisions.     One  of  the  vessels  had  already 
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sailed  for  the  proposed  station,  under  the  new  commander, 
and  the  elder  Pancho  was  to  follow  in  two  days. 

"  With  the  night-breeze,  the  P —  neared  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  under  the  direction  of  the  carpenter,  and  pre- 
pared for  an  expedition  on  shore  the  following  morning. 
The  vessel  was  moored,  the  ports  opened,  to  prevent  any 
possible  escape  of  the  enemy  by  water,  and  the  two  boats 
with  as  many  divisions  of  armed  mariners,  moved  quietly 
in  the  direction  of  the  inlet  where  the  rover  lay  at  anchor. 
On  approaching,  her  masts  seemed  to  rise  in  the  midst  of 
the  trees,  and  at  sunrise  the  little  vessel  was  opened  to  view, 
floating  gracefully  on  the  smooth  surface  of  a  small  bay, 
adorned  and  nearly  enclosed  with  a  crescent  of  the  forest. 
All  was  quiet,  the  sails  furled,  the  boat  drawn  high  upon  the 
beach,  and  the  place  seemed  deserted.  The  strand  was 
covered  with  loose  cordage,  spars  and  planks,  and  the  hulk 
of  a  large  ship,  dismasted  and  careened  in  the  shallow  wa- 
ter, lay  blackening  in  the  sun.  The  pirates,  suspecting  no 
danger,  had  all  gone  to  take  their  last  carouse  at  the  old 
rendezvous.  A  sufficient  guard  boarded  their  vessel  and 
charged  their  guns  for  action,  and  the  remainder,  landing 
with  all  possible  despatch,  followed  their  guide.  But  with 
their  greatest  alacrity,  no  more  than  half  the  distance  was 
passed,  when  the  loud  boom  of  a  gun  from  the  vessel,  an- 
nounced that  they  had  been  discovered  and  the  pirates  al- 
ready attempted  to  take  their  boats.  On  arriving  at  the 
place  of  retreat,  all  was  silent  about  the  mis-shapen  build- 
ing and  the  entrance  closed.  It  was  large  enough  to  con- 
tain a  compbte  battalion,  and  it  required  some  boldness  to 
force  an  opening.  However,  on  effecting  it,  nothing  ap- 
peared but  the  deserted  interior  of  the  apartment,  where 
were  still  the  purple  blood  stains  of  the  murdered  Pancho. 
A  fire  that  had  been  purposely  kindled  beneath  a  large  quan- 
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tity  of  merchandise,  now  began  to  ascend  to   the   roof  and 
soon  enveloped  the  whole  in  flames. 

"  The  armed  desparadoes  dispersed,  showing  less  cour- 
age in  the  presence  of  armed  marines,  than  they  had  been 
ready  to  exhibit  before  defenceless  sailors.  The  company 
separating  into  small  parties  struck  off  in  different  direc- 
tions to  scour  the  forest.  Large  trees  sheltered  the  narrow 
foot  paths  with  their  foliage,  many  abounding  in  tropical 
fruits  which  sometimes  covered  the  ground  beneath  them  in 
tempting  profusion.  Two  of  the  pirates  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  party  that  were  obscured  by  the  partial  underwood  un- 
til it  was  too  late  for  retreat.  One  division  proceeded  di- 
rectly back  from  the  shore,  and  traversing  two  or  three  miles 
through  the  wood  were  on  the  point  of  returning,  when 
their  attention  was  arrested  by  a  sound.  It  came  nearer 
and  seemed  the  tread  of  a  horse,  at  a  slow  and  cautious 
pace,  as  if  following  an  indistinct  and  obstructed  path.  A 
solitary  horseman  approached  the  place  where  they  were 
standing,  a  brace  of  pistols  and  a  jewelled  stiletto  glittered 
from  his  belt.  The  impatient  horse  champed  the  bit  of  a 
bridle  rich  with  gold,  as  the  rider  curbed  him  to  detect  the 
traces  of  the  path  and  frequently  stopped  as  if  listening  to 
catch  some  distant  echo.  A  sudden  step  brought  two  of 
his  concealed  foes  directly  at  his  side.  The  pirate  reined 
his  horse  and  presented  a  pistol,  almost  instinctively,  and 
with  the  quickness  of  a  flash.  Two  athletic  men  stood  be- 
fore him,  both  well  armed  and  one  had  seized  the  reins  and 
the  other  laid  his  hand  on  the  stirup  as  a  sign  to  dismount. 
The  fierce  Pancho,  for  he  it  was,  banished  a  shade  of  min- 
gled rage  and  impatience,  from  his  countenance,  and  tossed 
the  weapon  into  the  air,  then  with  a  pleasant  and  insinuat- 
ing smile  commenced  addressing  them  in  Spanish.  It  was 
an  unknown  language  to  the  mariners,  and  their  only  reply 
was  a  motion  of  the  hand  to  the  lips.     The  sign  to  dismount 
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was  repeated.  A  purse  heavy  with  gold  was  extended  to- 
wards the  men,  with  the  most  graceful  politeness,  but  it  was 
useless  here.  The  faithful  marine  a  third  time  laid  his 
hand  impatiently  on  the  stir  up.  A  malicious  vengeance 
flashed  from  the  eye  of  the  pirate  chief,  as  he  raised  his 
dark  sunburnt  countenance  to  those  of  the  party  who  now 
stepped  out  from  their  concealment,  and  sullenly  dismount- 
ing followed  his  captors  towards  the  sea. 

"  'Have  you  seen  this  man  before  ?'  inquired  one  of  the 
mariners  as  they  were  pursuing  their  way  to  the  shore.  '  I 
knew  him  at  first  sight,'  was  the  ready  reply.  It  is  one  of 
the  merchant's  clerks,  who  often  visited  us,  on  business, 
while  we  were  laying  at  the  Havana,  and  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken that  trim  vessel  in  the  bay,  was  at  anchor  in  the  har- 
bor at  the  same  time.' 

"  A  six  months'  cruise  had  effectually  routed  the  pirates 
from  their  usual  places  of  retreat,  at  least  for  a  time.  Cap- 
tain Pancho  was  not  alone  in  his  captivity.  Fourteen  oth- 
ers were  in  irons  on  board  the  P —  now  that  she  was  ready 
to  take  her  departure.  Every  liberty  was  allowed  the  pris- 
oners, consistent  with  their  security,  and  the  boatswain,  be- 
ing a  Spaniard  by  birth,  had  become  familiar  with  some  of 
them,  among  whom  was  their  leader.  To  the  boatswain 
had  been  entrusted  the  secrets  of  his  history. 

"  Just  before  him  was  the  mature  vigor  of  middle  age, 
but  no  bright  future  beamed  upon  his  prospects.  Disap- 
pointment and  vexation  overshadowed  his  soul  and  made 
it  dark,  as  it  had  been  dark  before  with  reckless  crime. 
Curses  sometimes  broke  from  his  lips,  against  the  chafing 
and  comfortless  world,  and  especially  those  in  ii  who  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  bring  himself  to  justice,  and  he  fear- 
fully reproached  his  own  criminal  and  fool  hardy  course 
that  exposed  him  to  the  gibbet.  Better  days  floated  in  his 
memory,  days  of  an  honorable  life  and  respected  character, 
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days  that  ought  never  to  have  led  to  gall  and  bitterness. 
They  made  the  chill  of  his  iron  fetters  strike  to  the  heart, 
and  often  a  sullen  gloom  settled  upon  his  brow  and  a  more 
visible  fire  flashed  from  his  sunken  eye,  as  he  wa  ted  un- 
der the  confinement,  to  which  he  was  necessarily  subjec- 
ted. 

"  It  vas  a  delightful  eve  that  the  P — lay  at  anchor  for  the 
last  time,  on  the  coast  of  Cuba.  The  sails  were  to  be  loos- 
ed for  home  with  the  morning  breeze.  The  ship's  compa- 
ny were  reposing  in  their  hammocks,  save  the  watch,  which 
remained  here  and  there  about  the  deck,  at  their  several 
stations,  as  motionless  as  statues  of  marble.  The  boat- 
swain had  a  close  and  tried  friend  among  his  shipmates  and 
seven  years'  companionship  had  made  him  like  a  brother. 
Their  mutual  confidence  was  unlimited.  This  friend  was 
seated  upon  the  windlass,  revolving  with  himself  for  the 
last  time,  the  monotony  of  an  anchor  watch  in  the  West  In- 
dia seas,  and  with  unusual  satisfaction  because  it  was  for 
the  last  time.  But  the  scene  was  almost  too  beautiful  to 
allow  such  an  ungracious  thought.  The  light  crescent  of 
the  moon  hung  near  the  western  horizon  and  a  gentle  breath 
of  air  came  orT  from  the  land,  just  enough  to  float  along  the 
low  murmur  of  the  swell  upon  the  beach  and  the  coral 
islets  that  studded  the  adjacent  ocean.  The  scene  had  nev- 
er before  seemed  so  worthy  of  admiration.  The  sailor 
could  remember  only  one  that  equalled  it.  That  was  on 
the  banks  of  a  clear,  sparkling,  New  England  stream.  He 
had  enjoyed  it  a  thousand  times  in  his  early  days  and  earn- 
estly hoped  soon  to  enjoy  it  again.  But  some  one  is  seen, 
quietly  pacing  the  quarter  deck.  It  is  the  unhappy  Pan- 
cho,  moving  with  a  slow  and  noiseless  step  to  inhale  the 
cooling  night  breeze.  f  It  will  give  the  pirate  little  pleas- 
ure, to-night,'  thought  the  sailor,  '  that  we  sail  to-morrow. 
How  happily  does  he  bethink  him  of  his  venerable  parents 
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and  fond  sisters  and  that  comfortable  family  mansion,  over- 
looking the  rich  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir  and  his  native 
Seville  ?  Truly  the  dons  of  old  Spain  are  haughty  and 
impatient  of  small  means,  but  can  ambition  or  any  passion 
be  strong  enough  to  make  such  monsters  in  crime  ?  Where 
now  is  the  sum  of  his  ten  years  of  labor  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth?  Perhaps  the  last  announcement  from  the  two 
brothers  has  this  day  reached  the  anxious  family  across  the 
ocean,  and  glad  voices  echo  in  the  old  hall,  that  the  sons 
and  brothers  will  soon  return  successful.'  But  the  pirate 
was  not  bound  for  his  home  on  the  Guadalquivir,  and  the 
sailor  again  thought  of  New  England.  A  passage  of  twen- 
ty days,  perhaps  less,  would  bring  them  there.  He  recol- 
lected a  thousand  little  incidents.  They  were  trivial  but 
pleasing  and  suited  the  suppressed  accompaniment  of  a  fa- 
miliar song  that  he  half  unconsciously  breathed.  A  plunge 
was  heard  in  the  water  near  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
circles  of  a  tin/  wave  followed  one  another  around  the  ship 
and  far  off  out  of  sight  into  the  smooth  quiet  bosom  of  the 
bay.  The  drowsy  members  of  the  watch  turned  towards 
the  sound.  The  marine  upon  the  windlass  arose  from  his 
seat  and  looked  down  into  the  water.  The  ripple  faded 
from  the  surface,  and  the  stars  looked  up  from  the  bright 
mirror  and  the  moon  on  the  verge  of  a  cloud.  Was  it  a 
heavy  ballast  stone  that  had  fallen  through  an  open  port 
and  quietly  snnk  to  the  bottom,  or  was  it  the  freak  of  a  dol- 
phin in  his  solitary  gambols  around  the  vessel  ?  The  sea- 
men could  not  decide  which  and  the  marine  resumed  his 
seat  and  continued  his  unobtrusive  music.  The  pirate 
chieftain  had  gone  to  his  final  earthly  home,  and  was  in  his 
last  repose,  upon  the  branching  coral,  far  down  from  the  light- 
ly floating  bark.  A  dirge-like  music  filled  the  air,  pervading 
like  the  faint  echo  of  a  sound,  but  it  was  a  spirit  of  melody, 
such  as  falls  gently  upon  the  senses,  but  deeply  moves  the 
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soul.  The  light  waves  broke  upon  the  distant  shore,  at  the 
foot  of  the  younger  brother's  simple  grave,  and  wafted  a 
symphony  to  the  sailor's  plaintive  song.  It  mingled  in  a 
strange  harmony  that  surprised  him.  He  was  chanting, 
although  unconscious  of  it  then,  the  last  requiem  over  the 
pirate's  grave."  Santa. 


THE  REMEMBRANCE  OF  FRIENDS. 

All  unclouded  and  bright  in  life's  sunny  day, 
Are  the  pleasures  of  youth  as  they  hasten  away5 
Like  the  smile  of  the  rose  or  the  blush  of  the  flower, 
They  glitter,  they  shine — and  are  gone  in  an  hour. 

When  gay  dreams  are  o'er  and  the  stars  one  by  one, 
Become  dimmed  in  the  vault  where  once  brightly  they  shone. 
When  false  friends  forsake  us  and  loved  ones  depart, — 
Is  there  nothing  remaining  to  cheer  the  sad  heart  ? 

When  cares  thicken  round  us  and  hope's  sunny  smile 
Seems  to  fade  from  our  vision  and  leave  us  awhile, 
Is  there  nought  of  the  past  that  remains  undestroyed  ? 
There  is  —  the  sweet  memery  of  frieadship  enjoyed. 

O  pure  and  serene  is  the  light  that  it  throws, 
When  pleasures  more  fleeting  have  sunk  to  repose  ; 
'Tis  the  clear  star  of  morning  which  lingers  there  yet, 
'Tis  the  twilight  of  day,  when  life's  last  sun  is  set ! 

Long,  long,  o'er  thy  path  may  its  radiance  shine. 
Tho'  fortunes  may  vary  and  sorrows  be  thine  : 
Still,  still  may  it  beam  like  the  vesper  of  even, 
Till  its  brightness  is  lost  in  the  sunlight  of  Heaven  f 
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ANTI-RECIPE. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  —  I  have  marked,  with  considerable 
interest,  the  success  of  your  periodical.  I  have  been  an  at- 
tentive, and  not  an  unbenefltted  reader  of  its  pages.  Be- 
sides admiring  its  literary  character,  I  heartily  concur  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  sentiments.  But  I  noticed  one  article  n 
the  April  number,  which  I  cannot  but  believe  erroneous  in 
doctrine.  I  refer  to  the  "  Recipe  for  getting  popularity." 
The  writer  of  that  article  must  be  ignorant  of  the  practical 
bearing  of  his  directions. 

One  afternoon,  not  long  ago,  as  I  was  thinking  intently 
on  this  subject,  a  former  acquaintance  broke  in  upon  my 
reverie.  He  was  engaged  in  public  life.  His  wan  and 
haggard  face  signified  the  bitterness  of  disappointment. 
Taking  the  book  from  my  hand,  his  sunken,  restless  eye 
glanced  across  the  page.  A  painful  smile  played,  for  a  mo- 
ment, on  his  features  ;  then  he  flung  it  aside  remarking  that 
it  was  flattering  but  fatal  doctrine.  He  then  gave  me  the 
following  history  of  his  public  life,  which  is  the  best  com- 
mentary on  the  article  in  question. 

•'For  nearly  twelve  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  pub- 
lic life.  Upon  my  entry,  I  laid  aside  what  little  of  con- 
science 1  had.  Since  then,  except  on  a  few  occasions, 
when  it  has  spoken  in  tones  that  made  me  tremble  and 
shrink  into  myself  like  a  guilty  and  suspected  thing,  I  have 
heard  nothing  from  it.  I  then,  with  great  caution,  set  about 
the  execution  of  my  plans.  I  was  cautious,  for  I  frequent- 
ly met  with  those  who  still  consulted  that  obsolete  oracle, 
conscience.  Among  these  I  found  a  frankness  and  straight- 
forwardness of  conduct,  which  in  the  end  always  enlisted 
heart/  support.  So  successful  was  I,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  first  three  years  I  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  A  few, 
40 
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however,  looked  upon  me  with  suspicion.  They  wagged 
their  heads  and  passed  on.  My  good  fortune  betrayed  me. 
1  grew  insolent  to  many  whom  I  have  since  courted  most 
fawningly. 

By  the  end  of  the  eight  year  one  had  occasionally  read 
my  character  and  rejected  my  friendship.  From  this  time 
I  employed  myself  in  efforts  to  recover  my  reputation.  I 
flattered  everybody.  My  face  was  wreathed  with  gracious 
smiles  from  morning  to  night.  I  kept  aloof  from  any  new 
enterprise  till  assured  of  its  popularity.  Then  I  would  at- 
tempt either  to  win  the  glory  by  hinting  to  my  satellites 
that  I  had  a  secret  share  in  it,  or  to  bring  the  successful  one 
into  discredit.  Were  he  bold  and  independent,  I  would 
insinuate  that  he  was  haughty  and  overbearing.  Did  any 
one  declare  my  reil  motives,  I  would  cry  out  that  I  and  all 
who  acted  with  me  were  grossly  insulted.  Did  they  treat 
me  with  deserved  scorn,  I,  yes  I,"  (and  he  became  convuls- 
ed as  he  said  it) 

"  •  upon  whose  shameless  face 
Shame  was  ashamed  to  sit' 

would  complain  of  unchristian  treatment.  Besides  all  this, 
I  was  accustomed  to  greet  those  whose  favor  I  particularly 
desired,  with  an  affectionate  embrace  vulgarly  called  ■  hug- 
ging.'' 

With  these  and  other  minor  and  meaner  artifices,  I  sought 
after  that  reputation  which  belongs  to  integrity.  I  pursued 
1  the  glory  which  is  run  after,  not  that  which  follows,'  and  it 
eluded  my  pursuit.  My  ambition  is  unsatisfied,  my  charac- 
ter lost.  And,  while  I  have  failed,  those  whom  I  have 
tried  to  ruin  have  won  the  esteem  of  all  upright  men.  When 
I  go  out  I  cannot  raise  my  eyes  without  seeing  some  one 
whom  I  have  vilely  slandered.  I  am  friendless,  for  rone 
have  I  befriended.  I  find  that  I  have  been  the  dupe  of 
many  whom   I  thought   that  I  was  duping.     Between  me 
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and  those  who  associate  with  me  for  political  purposes,  there 
is  nothing  but  hollowness  and  jealousy.  Those  whom  I 
once  deceived  are  my  most  terrible  denouncers.  Those 
whom  I  have  openly  injured  look  upon  me  with  disgust, 
and  pity  more  torturing  than  disgust.  My  course  is  almost 
run.  No  kind  remembrance  will  survive  me,  but  it  will  be 
said  of  me  as  it  was  of  Talleyrand,  '  he  speaks  his  eulogy 
who  spits  on  his  grave.'  " 

Messrs.  Editors,  —  How  will  Quinctilian,  Jr.  dispose  of 
this  case  ?  Upsilon. 
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Whose  is  the  thunder-song, 
Low  booming'  from  afar, 

As  ocean  strong  ?  — 
'Tis  ours,  'tis  ours  !  — 
'Tis  the  worshipping  throng 
Of  the  gathered  voices,  come 

From  Horror's  breathing  cave, 
And  working  Chaos'  ever-tortured  wave  ; 
With  the  terrific  choir, 
Whose  ministry  of  fire 
Waits  on  the  headlong  Lightning's  viewless  car.— 
They  come,  they  come 
From  Neptune's  home, 
Where  the  sounding  arches  bear  the  slimy  sea. 
With  awful  pulse  they  rise, 
Hymning  the  Eternal  Three  ; 
And  as  their  dreadful  anthem  gains  the  skies, 
The  firm  empyrean  bends,  and  shakes  the  utmost  star.  ■ 

Words  for  the  waiting  chime  5  — 
Words  for  the  chant  of  Time ;  — 
Bend  we  o'er  the  burdened  song, 
And  while  it  wheels  its  revelry  along, 
Cast  we  athwart  the  Ages'  heavy  loom, 

The  mystic  thread  of  doom  :  — 
And  as  the  thundering  beam  slow  strikes  the  roof, 
Sit  we  aloof, 
And  'round  the  distaff  wrap  the  embryo  years, 
To  feed  Life's  tenuous  thread  of  hopes  and  fear?, 
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While  ever  and  anon,  beneath  the  ruof 
Of  jealous  Death,  shall  grate  the  sounding  shear* 
Of  Alropos,  and  spring  the  hinges  of  the  tomb.  — 

To  be,  to  be  !  — 

Lift  tho  hand  ;  — 

Stretch  the  wand  ; 

Over  Eternity.  — 
Without  a  fountain  rolls  the  endless  stream 
From  tho  hushed  realms  where  Nox  and  Chaos  dream.  — 

To  be,  to  be, 

Is  tho  mystery 
Its  muffled  murmurs  whisper  to  the  shore  ; 
And  the  firmament  it  turneth  evermore. 

Slow  wheeling  with  its  stars.  — 

So  mighty  was  the  word, 

That  expectation  heard, 
When  the  first  morning  light  shone  through  her  golden  bars 

To  be,  to  be.  — 
The  sounding  pageant  raoveth  strongly  on  ;  — 

'Tis  come  and  gone  :  — 

Yet  not  the  cether-stream, 

That  bear3  the  mighty  dream. 
The  strength  of  rolling  worlds  is  in  its  flow  , 

And  it  soundeth  like  Infinity, 

And  it  sweepelh  from  Eternity. 

But  the  noisy  ages  go 

The  heavy  waves  below  ; 

And  as  the  bubbles  rise 
From  where  the  sunken  generation  lies, 

The  nascent  ages  leap 

Athwart  the  dizzy  deepj 
And  all  unweeting  of  the  future  fears. 
Dash  joyously  abroad  the  wildly  glittering  years.  — 

CLOTHO. 

To  be,  to  be, 

I*  the  powerful  charm  we  sing, 

While  we  warp  the  heavy  ring. 

And  around  the  distaff  fling 
The  mystic  burden  of  Futurity. — 

Lo  at  each  gathering  turn, 
I  see,  I  see  within, 
The  dim  prophetic  fire  begin  to  burn  ;  — 

Yet  is  it  smothered  in  — 

The  seed  of  unborn  light ; 
Until  the  clammy  mosture  of  the  Might, 

That  wraps  each  burdened  fillet  round. 
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Shall  feel  the  coming'  swell, 
That  waiteili  on  the  deep  creative  spell, 
And  burst  its  cold  and  misty  bound. — 
The  groaning  distaff's  warp  is  wound, 
And  through  the  dim  and  dark  profound, 
There  falleth  on  the  stricken  song, 
A  magic  shadow,  deep  and  strong  :  — 
A  fearful  pause  before  the  strife,  — 
A  prelude  to  the  throe  of  life.  — 

LACHESIS. 

To  be,  to  be, 

Let  the  natal  chorus  run  ; 

For  the  labor  is  begun. 
But  charm  me  first  the  thick  and  sleepy  air, 

That  I  may  see  from  far, 
The  earth  slow  rolling  there  5 

And  give  to  each  birth-ruling  star, 
The  Destinies  that  make  and  mar.  — 

Thread  of  Life  and  thread  of  Death, 

Mingle  in  each  mortal  breath. 

Now  the  Ages  are  begun. 

Now  the  generations  run. 

Here  for  darkness,  there  for  light. 

Draw  the  fillets  black  and  white. 

More  to  that  and  less  to  this, 

Mingle  in  unequal  bliss. 

Who  shall  to  the  Fates  complain, 

Or  the  threads  untwist  again  ? 
Nor  good  nor  ill  alike  shall  fall, 
Nor  all  to  each,  nor  each  to  all. 
But  in  the  bitterest  dregs  of  grief 
There  shall  be  that  shall  bring  relief. 
And  through  each  black  and  tangled  thread. 
In  light  unbroken  shall  be  led. 
To  cheer  the  trusting  sufferer, 
Hope's  ray  of  golden  gossamer. — 
But  Fate  is  truth,  as  iron  stern  ;  — 
The  spoken  word  shall  ne'er  return, 
'Till  bliss  for  bliss,  and  wo  for  wo, 
Find  their  fulfilment  as  they  flow. 
Nor  gods,  nor  men,  nor  heaven,  nor  hell, 
Shall  stay  the  charm  or  break  the  spell.  — 
And  though  the  filaments  of  Life 
Wane  often  in  the  doubtful  strife, 
And  Hope,  unknowing  of  the  eharm 
That  palsies  every  seeming  harm, 
Full  oft  is  poised  towing  her  final  flight  ; 
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Yet,  lill  tlie  hour  that  dwelleth  in  our  sight, 

Each  .storm  is  wedded  to  its  calm,  and  day  must  follow  night. 

ATROPOS. 

To  be,  to  be, 

Is  the  revelry 
That  foams  in  drunken  tumult  on  the  tide, 
I  Unconscious  of  the  rocks  that  watch  the  billows  as  they  ride. 

Where  is  the  noisy  glory  —  where  1  — 
Shivered  and  shot  into  the  voiceless  air; 

The  vapor  of  an  age's  pride  — 

The  mist  of  things  that  were  — 
Stay  the  distaff,  stop  the  thread  : 
Write  the  living  with  the  dead. 
Turn  the  glass  ;  —  the  sands  are  run  ; 
This  is  ended,  that  begun.  — 
My  ministry  is  in  the  mystic  breath, 

Which  to  the  leaves  no  motion  giveth  ; 
From  which  ihe  ear  no  sound  receiveth.  — 
But  it  creeps  as  a  thief  where  its  victim  liveth, — 
And  die  mourners  tread  the  halls  of  Death. — 
Spread  thine  iron  gates,  O  tomb  ;  — 
Bring  the  long-watched  harvest  home. 
I  have  marked  the  destined  hour,  — 
1  have  spoke  the  word  of  power. 
See!  the  groaning  death-wains  come; 
Spread  thine  iron  gates,  O  tomb. — 
Call  the  worm,  thy  gorged  guest. 
To  the  feast  he  loveth  best. 
Hark !  they're  crawling  through  the  gloom  ! 
Spread  thine  iron  gates,  O  tomb. 

Man  wakes  and  sleeps  ;  — 
He  watcheth  and  forgetteth  ; — 
Unstayed  alike  to  him  that  laughs  or  weepy 
Beyond  the  unseen  hills  the  vision  setteth.  — 

CHORUS. 

To  be,  to  be. 

The  mystery 
Hath  ever  fearful  qnestioning.  — 
The  passion,  prayer,  and  pride  of  Life, 
The  fearful  hope,  the  deathless  strife.  — 
Poor  fitful  song,  which  as  they  sing, 
Returns  from  far  no  echoing; 
While  Life,  or  listless  or  distressed, 
Its  one  great  blessing  unpossessed,. 
Sinks  from  (he  bosom  of  (he  sen, 
In  a  more  fearful  mystery.  E  A.  S 
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WORDS  ABOUT  US. 

With  the  publication  of  this  number,  the  duties  of  the  present 
Editors  are  ended.  It  is  not  without  some  sadness  that  we  speak,  for 
the  last  time,  about  ourselves.  Our  editorial  services,  though  often 
laborious  and  vexatious,  have  been,  on  the  whole,  pleasant. 

We  are  forbidden  to  speak  of  the  manner  in  which  we  have  dis- 
charged our  office.  From  the  materials  furnished  us  by  our  corres- 
pondents and  from  those  produced  by  ourselves,  we  have  selected  such 
as  we  deemed  most  suitable  to  the  character  of  the  Dartmouth.  If 
our  critical  judgments  have  not  been  uniformly  just,  we  can  only  pro- 
fess, in  excuse,  a  hearty  desire  to  be  impartial. 

We  entered  upon  the  business  without  experience,  and  we  ought 
to  be  satisfied  if  the  Dartmouth  has  given  the  thoughts  of  any  a  profit- 
able direction,  if  it  has  stimulated  any  to  useful  effort,  and  if  it  has 
not  been  unacceptable  to  the  community  for  which  it  was  intended. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  announce  that  the  Dartmouth  will 
be  continued  by  the  present  Junior  Class.  The  alacrity  with  which 
our  successors  have  undertaken  the  management  of  the  periodical 
leaves  no  doubt  that  is  firmly  established.  We  retire,  wishing  them 
better  success  than  we  have  had  in  producing  a  lively  and  agreeable 
journal,  and  in getting  their  pay. 

Amos  T.  Akerman,        ) 

David  Dimond,  >    Edj  f   h    C]ass    f  m2 

Benjamin  H.  IwoMBLY,  [ 

Clement  A.  Walker,  J 


COLLEGE  AFFAIRS. 

The  Annual  Commencement  will  take  place  Thursday,  the  28th 
instant.  On  the  day  previous,  an  address  will  be  delivered  before  the 
<b.  B.  K.  Society  byRav.  L.  Woods,  Jr.,  D.  D.  President  of  Bowdoin 
College,  and  a  poem  by  Wm.  Cutter,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  Hon. 
Samuel  Fessenden  of  Portland  Me.  will  address  the  two  Literary  So- 
cieties ;  Rev.  Thatcher  Thayer  of  New  Bedlord,  Ms.,  the  Theological 
Society  ;  and  Rev.  G.  B.  Cheever  of  New  York,  the  /  .  2.  Society. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  performers  on  Commencement 
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day,  with  their  subjects.  Possibly  some  variations  may  be  made  in 
the  subjects. 

Amos  T.  Akeeman,  —  The  English  Poets  as  advocates  of  liberty. 

John  P.  Averill, —  Taciti  sententiac  morales. 

Simon  Barrows,  —  Corroborations  of  the  Mosaic  History  afforded 
by  Geology. 

Lincoln  F.  Brigham,  —  Unwritten  History. 

George  P.  Comings,  —  Comparative  happiness  of*  Society  in  the  six- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Aaron  Day,  Jr., —  0  Bdvawg  jfgztpydovg, 

Augustus  L.  Dibble, —  The  union  of  Virginian  and  New  England 
Character  in  the  West. 

David  Dimond, — Missionary  Enterprise. 

William  P.  Eastman,  —  Traces  ol  a  primitive  Revelation  in  La.;  t- 
ern  Asia. 

Benjamin  F.  Flanders,—  The  Literature  of  American  State  Papers. 

Frederic  R.  Lord,  —  Infidelity  an  element  of  national  decay. 

Charles  F.  Low,  —  The  design  of  God  an  essential  element  in 
reasoning. 

Hiram  Orcutt,  —  Character  of  John  Jay. 

Edward  Rogers,  —  Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain. 

Benjamin  H.  Twombly,  —Athens  under  Pericles  and  under  Otho. 

George  Walker,  —  Destiny  as  an  element  of  tragic  interest. 

Charles  P.  Washburn,  —  Intellectual  greatness  without  its  re- 
ward. 

Alanson  Wilkins,  —  Ruins  of  Palenque. 

George  B.  Barrows,  (  Is  the  present  facility  of  communication  with 

Abner  S.  Warner,  |  Europe  favorable  to  our  National  Character? 

Benjamin  Butler,  (  Is  the  conduct  of  the  Allied  Powers  in  regard 

Timothy  Hill,  j  to  Mehemet  Ali,  of  Egypt,  justifiable  ? 

Lyman  T.  Flint,         \  Has  Philosophy  tended  to  establish  or  weak- 
Milton  Wason,  (  en  the  power  of  Religion? 

RobbetG.  Graydon,  j  Ought  a  System  of  International  Copyright 
John  S.  Sanborn,      \  to  be  established  ? 

Harrison  C.  Hobart,  (  Is  a  Nation  indebted  more  to  her  eloquence 
Alexander  Lorimer,  (  than  her  arms  for  security  ? 

Lafayette  Rann^y,  (  The  Character  of  the  Pilgrim   and   of  the 
Samuel  Souther,  jr,,  (  present  age  of  New  England. 

The  Handel  Society  will  give  a  Concert  Wednesday  eve.,  July  27th. 
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"  GOD  MADE  THE  COUNTRY,  AND  MAN  MADE  THE 
TOWN." 

Point  is.  often,  given  to  a  contrast,  at  the  expense  of 
truth.  Cowper  is  certainly  as  little  liable  to  the  charge  as 
any  Poet.  The  truth  of  his  pictures  of  nature  and  life  is 
characteristic  of  him.  He  stands  at  the  head  of  the  school 
of  veritable  painters  of  the  real  world.  And,  if  he  has  not 
given  new  proof,  that  it  is  the  design  of  Poetry  "  to  ac- 
commodate the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind," 
he  has  done  more  ;  he  has  illustrated  the  power  of  Poetry 
to  accommodate  the  desires  of  the  mind  to  the  shows  of 
things."  He  has  awakened  a  new  enthusiasm  for  natural 
knowledge,  and  ripened  the  taste  of  the  English  People  for 
the  simple  pleasures  and  unwearying  beauties  of  the 
country. 

His  sensibilities  had  been  early  wounded  by  contact 
with  his  kind.  The  intercourse  of  the  world  was  too  rude 
for  his  gentle  spirit.  He  was  tortured  by  it,  and  shrunk 
away  from  it. 

"  I  was  a  stricken  deer  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since.     With  many  an  arrow,  deep  infixed, 
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My  panting  side  was  charged,  when  I  withdrew, 

To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shad   3. 

There  was  I  found  by  one  who  had  him 

Been  hurt  by  the  archers.     In  his  side  he  bore, 

And  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 

With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts, 

He  drew  them  forth,  and  healed,  and  bade  me  live. 

Since  then,  with  few  associates,  in  remote 

And  silent  woods  I  wander,  far  from  those 

My  former  partners  of  the  peopled  scene  ; 

With  few  associates,  and  not  wishing  more." 

Cowper  is  eminently  the  Poet  of  Rural  life,  even  in  the 
language,  in  which  "  The  Seasons"  and  "  Paradise  Lost" 
were  written.  The  sensibility,  which  he  everywhere  be- 
trays to  the  most  delicate  touches  of  physical  beauty,  and 
the  sweet  sympathy  of  his  spirit  with  the  innocent  life,  that 
teems  and  revels  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  fitted  him,  be- 
yond all  other  men,  to  restore,  in  some  degree,  the  harmo- 
ny of  the  soul  of  man  with  the  outward  world.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  he  was  fond  of  contrasting  the 
Country  and  the  Town,  and  did  injustice  to  man  out  of  love 
to  nature. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  much  in  a  city,  to  disgust  us  with 
the  race,  and  repel  us  from  its  bosom.  And  yet  it  is  so  far 
from  being  in  contrast  with  nature,  that  it  is  itself  nature's 
greatest  work.  Man  is  no  less  a  part  of  nature,  than  the 
elements  he  controls,  or  the  animals  he  subdues,  or  the 
agencies  he  wields  for  his  own  ends.  The  intellect,  which 
comprehends  the  wonders  of  the  world,  is  the  greatest  won- 
der of  all.  The  will,  that  directs  the  powers  of  nature,  is 
above  those  powers.  The  soul,  that  is  ministered  unto  by 
all  this  variety  of  life  and  beauty,  is  something  better  and 
nobler  than  that  which  ministers  to  it. 

A  great  city  is  the  heart  of  a  country.  God,  indeed, 
made  the  Country,  and  man  made  the  Town ;  but,  then, 
God  made  man,  also,  with  capacities  to  make  the  Town; 
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and  man,  alone,  of  the  Creator's  works,  bears  the  image  of 
his  Maker. 

It  is  true,  we  no  longer  see  this  Moral  Being  in  its  pri- 
meval greatness.  It  is  in  ruins.  But,  then,  what  ruins! 
The  very  works  of  man  are  attractive  in  dilapidation  and 
decay.  The  broken  column,  and  bowing  wall,  are  pictur- 
esque and  eloquent,  because  they  remind  us  of  the  power 
and  pomp  and  gaiety,  which  once  animated  the  Theatre  and 
the  Forum,  now  all  silent  round.  Man,  himself,  though 
fallen,  broken,  and  in  sad  decay,  is  still  the  greatest,  "no- 
blest creature  seen  below." 

What  is  nature,  in  all  her  amplitude  and  magnificence, 
dissociated  from  man,  — nature  unsuggestive,  insignificant 
of  life  ?  Disrobe  "  the  everlasting  Hills"  of  their  human 
associations,  unmantle  the  Rivers  and  the  Lakes  of  their 
beautiful  memories,  stifle  the  voices  of  the  Sea,  that  it  re- 
veal no  more  the  mortal  mysteries,  laid  up  in  its  deep  bo- 
som, and  what  is  left  of  Nature  ?  Where,  now,  is  the  in- 
spiration, which  Poets  breathe  upon  her  dewy  heights,  and 
in  the  u  pensive  shadows"  of  her  vales?  The  true  beauty 
of  Nature  is  the  reflection  of  humanity ;  the  World  about 
and  above  us  is  the  mirror,  in  which  we  see  ourselves. 

The  city,  with  its  congregated  griefs  and  festering  cor- 
ruptions, contains,  nevertheless,  the  ripened  fruits  of  rural 
life.  We  go  to  the  market-place  for  the  peach,  and  the 
grape ;  they  bloom  in  the  unstained  light  and  shed  their 
odors  upon  the  still  air  of  the  hamlet,  or  the  hills  ;  but,  in 
their  luscious  maturity,  they  are  found,  where  a  blossom 
never  opens  and  no  fragrance  floats  upon  the  breeze.  So 
it  is  with  us.  We  spring  up  in  the  country  and  gather  to 
the  town.  The  perfection  of  humanity  tends  to  its  great 
centres. 

And  well  it  is  that  it  is  so.  There  is  Excellence  bred  in 
cities  ;  but  not  much.     It  is  transplanted,  for  the  most  part, 
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from  the  country  to  the  town.  It  opens  and  ripens  at  a 
distance,  and,  like  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  seeks,  at  length,  the 
centres  of  concourse  and  life.  The  town,  therefore,  shows 
humanity  in  its  ultimate  perfection ;  but  the  seeds  of  that 
perfection  are  generally  sown  and  germinate  in  the  country. 
There  we  acquire  our  ideas  of  home,  our  local  attachments, 
our  early  recollections,  —  the  principal  elements  of  social 
excellence,  moral  worth,  and  patriotism,  —  the  germs  of 
tasteful  culture  and  amiable  sympathies.  How  much  of 
all  we  are  to  our  friends  and  to  the  world,  we  owe  to  this 
first  school  of  the  sensibilities,  —  to  our  early  home  in  some 
sequestered  scene  of  rural  industry  and  rural  loves,  we  may 
not  be  fully  aware.  We  know,  however,  that,  when  the 
noise  of  life  is  no  longer  grateful  to  our  ear,  and  the  traces 
of  ambition  and  care  seem  worn  out,  the  impressions  of 
childhood,  among  the  simple  and  innocent  scenes  of  na- 
ture, are  still  fresh  in  us  ;  and,  in  our  old  age,  we  would 
lie  down  under  the  quiet  shadow  of  the  trees  that  sheltered 
us  in  infancy,  and  sleep  as  we  slept  in  that  blessed  season, 
upon  the  sunny  green  of  our  native  hillside. 


PLEASURES  AND  UTILITY  OF  ANTIQUARIAN  PURSUITS. 

This  is  a  utilitarian  age;  and  we,  of  all  others,  are  a  util- 
itarian people.  All  things  are  estimated  according  to  their 
value  in  market.  Silver  and  gold  is,  to  most  men,  the  on- 
ly true  standard  of  excellence.  Is  any  course  proposed;  ask 
not,  before  you  take  it,  is  it  my  duty  ?  will  it  benefit  man- 
kind ?  will  it  improve  the  mind,  or  afford  rational  pleasure 
to  the  soul  ?  These  are  foolish  questions,  seldom  used  in 
modern  parlance.     But  ask  rather,  will  it  benefit  my  pock- 
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et  ?  will  it  add  to  my  farms,  stocks,  and  merchandise  ?  will 
it  increase  my  personal  popularity,  and  help  me  to  some 
high  and  lucrative  station  ?  This  is  true  wisdom,  according 
to  the  maxims  of  policy  now  generally  received.  Hence, 
pursuits  not  grounded  on  such  considerations  are  esteemed 
useless  and  unwise.  By  one,  they  are  regarded  with  indif- 
ference ;  by  another,  with  contempt.  Men,  who  know  no 
riches  but  wealth,  no  honor  but  power,  cannot  estimate  the 
priceless  worth  of  a  soul  ungoverned  by  self-interest  alone  ; 
nor  the  happiness  that  attends  the  humble,  useful  man. 

Among  the  pursuits  that  are  regarded  with  but  little  in- 
terest by  the  public,  is  that  of  the  Antiquary.  The  direction 
of  the  living,  moving  mass  is  onward.  They  have  but  lit- 
tle sympathy  with  the  past.  Hence,  he,  that  loiters  to  ex- 
amine the  memorials  of  another  age,  is  left  behind;  and,  like 
the  aged  man,  finds  that  his  companions  of  other  days  are 
gone,  and  he  is  too  slow  and  too  stale  for  present  times. 

The  devoted  Antiquary  enters  upon  his  favorite  business 
from  the  love  of  it.  A  thirst  for  hidden  knowledge,  a  ven- 
eration for  the  past,  and  a  philanthropy  far  removed  from 
self,  urge  him  on.  Fondness  for  his  pursuit  increases  with 
indulgence.  Advantages  and  pleasures  are  his,  which,  only 
he  that  feels  them  knows.  His  is  the  wisdom  of  other 
times,  —  the  little  studied,  but  useful  lessons  drawn  from 
ancient  men  and  things.  He  loves  to  retreat  from  the  busy 
present,  to  curiously  examine,  again  and  again,  the  relics  of 
another  day,  snatched  from  the  corroding  fingers  of  time. 
These  are  mementoes  of  our  fathers,  —  tokens  of  their  vir- 
tues, intelligence  and  patriotism.  As  he  muses  on  the  past, 
as  seen  here,  a  wide  field  is  opened  to  a  rational  imagina- 
tion. He  feels,  and  talks,  and  acts,  with  another  age,  — 
an  age  of  greater  purity,  probity  and  common  sense.  We 
envy  him  not,  who  can  inspect  Manuscripts  penned  by  hands 
now  turned  to  dust,  or   look  upon  the  wardrobe,  utensils, 
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and  furniture  of  olden  time,  with  feelings  of  indifference  or 
disgust ;  nor  him  who  can  survey  the  crumbling  tower,  see 
the  decaying  remains  of  ancient  art,  or  wander  amid  moul- 
dering ruins,  free  from  those  elevated  emotions  of  soul, 
those  mournful,  yet  delightful  feelings,  which  the  student 
of  Antiquity  enjoys. 

But,  in  these  pursuits  is  found,  not  only  pleasure,  but  util- 
ity, also.  If  considered  merely  with  regard  to  self-improve- 
ment, no  study  can  more  effectually  discipline  the  mind  to 
habits  of  close  observation,  than  the  persevering  and  faithful 
investigation  necessary  to  successful  Antiquarian  research. 
Though  humble,  and  unostentatious  be  the  profession,  no- 
where is  more  extended  knowledge,  or  sounder  judgment 
required  than  here.  This  pursuit  has,  we  conceive,  a  high 
moral  effect.  He,  who  truly  studies  the  past,  must  become 
a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  None  but  a  benevolent  man  can 
be  an  Antiquary,  His  character  must  be  elevated  above 
mere  self.  Bigotry  cannot  enter  into  his  composition.  No 
sect,  nor  age,  nor  country  bounds  his  vision.  He  seeks  for 
truth  and  knowledge  ;  and  receives  them  wherever  they 
are  found.  He  does  not  wrap  himself  up  in  the  garb  of 
Antiquity,  and  sit  down  in  darkness  and  gloom.  This  day 
is  his ;  and  he  lives  and  moves  in  it  with  much  more  de- 
light, he  enjoys  it  much  more  abundantly,  from  possess- 
ing the  treasures  of  yesterday.  It  is  his  aim  to  link,  in 
harmonious  union,  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future. 

This  pursuit,  in  its  results,  is  designed  to  benefit  the  hu- 
man race,  by  unlocking  and  applying  to  use  the  richand  long 
hidden  stores  of  antiquity,  The  world  is  full  of  intelligent 
oracles  of  a  dark  and  distant  past,  which  need  only  to  be 
diligently  sought  for,  and  faithfully  consulted,  to  speak  to 
us  untold  and  wonderful  lessons  of  wisdom.  Who,  that 
has  noticed  the  successful  researches  of  Champollion,  Wil- 
kinson, and  others,  in  Egypt,  the  curious  discoveries  in  Her- 
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culaneum  and  Pompeii, and,  more  recently  those  of  Stephens 
in  Central  America,  can  doubt  the  utility  of  these  and  like 
investigations  to  every  art  and  science  ?  Here  are  the  ma- 
terials, —  the  warp  and  woof  of  history ;  here  we  see  the 
progress  of  man  in  his  works.  When  the  historian  falters, 
in  doubt  and  uncertainty,  the  Antiquary  furnishes  reasona- 
ble conclusions  drawn  from  the  teachings  of  enlightened 
philosophy. 

The  Antiquities  of  our  own  country  are  now  beginning 
to  interest,  more  than  ever,  the  literary  community  ;  and  we 
trust  they  will  not  be  forgotten,  as  most  things  are  by  us, 
when  the  first  excitement  of  novelty  has  worn  away.  Our 
nexo  world  may  not  be  so  new  after  all.  No  longer  need 
the  American  cross  the  great  ocean  to  see  the  only  won- 
ders of  the  departed  world.  Let  him  rather  go  first  to  the 
Great  Valley,  and  to  Mexico,  —  see  what  is  already  to  be 
seen  there,  and  seek  from  these  a  more  enlarged  vision. 

"'Tis  strange,  —  'tis  passing  strange  ;"  but  so  it  is.  He, 
that  rides  through  rivers  of  blood  to  reach  a  throne,  or  robs 
a  nation  of  its  wealth,  has  millions  of  followers  doing  him 
homage,  and  raising  their  loud  huzzas  at  every  move.  And 
after  death,  Fame  takes  his  name  in  her  obstreperous  trump, 
and  with  one  long,  loud  blast,  transmits  it  to  the  remotest 
niche  of  recorded  time.  Not  so  with  the  useful  man,  and  the 
modest  good.  A  Howard  meets  no  response  to  his  benev- 
olent soul  from  the  worldly  spirit.  The  philosopher,  prying 
into  the  mysterious  things  of  nature  and  the  soul,  is,  to  the 
common  mind,  a  wild  and  foolish  visionary.  So  he,  that 
spends  his  time,  talents,  and  strength  in  collecting,  preserv- 
ing, and  studying  the  obsolete  relics  of  other  times;  in 
poring  over  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  and  musty  records 
of  former  days  ;  in  tracing  genealogies  ;  in  exploring  ruins 
of  ancient  art ;  and  thus  laying  open  to  view  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  unstudied  past,   and  disclosing  new 
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avenues  to  human  knowledge,  may  not  hope  for  general  ap- 
plause, for  wealth  or  titles.  But  he  may  receive  the  ap- 
probation of  kindred  spirits  ;  and,  what  is  more,  be  con- 
scious that  his  efforts  are  adding  much  to  the  sum  of  hu- 
man enjoyment. 


BEAUTY  IS  BORN. 
The  following  lines  were  suggested  by  reading  an  article,  which 
recently  appeared  in  one  of  the  Literary  Magazines,  entitled  "  Beauty 
is  Dying." 

Air,  —  "  Gaily    the    Troubadour." 
Rose-bearing  summer  rides 

Fresh  o'er  the  plain  ; 
Brightly  the  silver  tides 

Dance  to  the  main  ; 
Gaily  the  tuneful  bird 

Warbles  at  morn  ; 
Nature  with  joy  is  stirr'd  ; — 
Beauty  is  born. 

Green  are  the  maple  bowers  ; 

Each  waving  leaf 
Smiles  to  the  scented  flowers. 

Waking  from  grief; 
Summer's  "rich  gifts  of  bloom" 

Deck  e'en  the  thorn  ; 
Speak  not  of  shroud  and  tomb  ; — 

Beauty  is  born. 

Jocund  the  summer  bird 

Sings  from  the  bough  ; 
Music,  the  sweetest  heard, 

Sweeter  is  now; 
Mourners  lose  all  their  tears  ; 

Spirits  forlorn 
Smile  at  their  vanished  fears  ;  — 

Beauty  is  born. 
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CERVANTES  AND  DON  QUIXOTE. 

Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra  was  born  in  the  year 
1549,  most  probably  at  Madrid,  although  many  villa- 
ges of  Spain  claim  the  honor  of  being  his  birth-place. 
At  least  he  himself  tells  us  that  he  passed  his  extreme  youth 
in  that  city,  where  he  early  acquired  the  taste  for  letters 
which  he  afterwards  cultivated  so  assiduously,  and  succes- 
fully.  Poverty,  and  the  want  of  influential  friends,  or  con- 
nexions compelled  him,  while  yet  a  boy,  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  one  of  the  Dignitaries  of  the  Church,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  chamberlain.  But  pride  and  patriotism  soon  in- 
duced him  to  prefer  the  more  honorable,  if  more  thankless, 
service  of  his  country.  He  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier, 
under  the  banners  of  General  Marc'  Antonio  Colonna, — 
and,  under  Don  John  of  Austria,  was  present  at  the  memo- 
rable engagement  of  Lepanto,  in  which  he  lost  his  left 
hand.  Obtaining  his  discharge  on  account  of  his  wound, 
he  set  sail,  intending  to  return  to  his  native  city.  But  on 
his  way  thither,  the  vessel,  in  which  he  sailed,  was  captur- 
ed by  an  Algerine  Corsair,  and  Cervantes,  together  with 
the  whole  crew,  was  carried  to  Algiers  and  sold  into 
slavery.  He  did  not  regain  his  liberty  for  the  space  of 
five  and  a  half  years  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he 
was  either  ransomed,  or  made  his  escape,  and  returned  once 
more  to  Madrid. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  facts  of  the  early,  outward  life  of 
Cervantes,  —  notice-worthy  as  shadowing  forth  the  great, 
inner  fact  of  his  whole  life.  This  fact  is  Enthusiasm.  It 
is  the  key  to  all  that  he  ever  did,  or  wrote  ;  and,  if  we  use 
it  cunningly,  we  may  unlock  secrets,  otherwise  forever  in- 
scrutable. We  do  not  delight  in  Cervantes  more  as  an 
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author,  than  we  love  him  as  a  man.  We  do  not  praise 
him  more  in  that  he  wrote  so  well,  than  in  that  he  lived  so 
brave  a  life.  The  soul  of  enthusiasm,  knighterrantry, 
was  in  it  all.  There  was  knighterrantry  in  his  leaving  the 
comfortable,  well-fed  service  of  the  Cardinal  Acquaviva, 
for  the  danger,  and  labor  of  the  camp  ofColonna;  in  his 
rash  courage  at  the  fight  of  Lepanto  ;  in  his  stern,  bold 
endurance  of  Turkish  slavery  ;  but  more  than  in  all,  was 
there  the  noblest  knighterrantry  in  the  work  he  did. — in 
hunger,  and  prison,  and  disappointment. 

Another  man,  returning  from  five  years  and  a  half  of 
slavery,  maimed,  friendless,  alone,  in  his  own  great  native 
city,  would  have  desponded.  But  Cervantes  was  not  all 
like  other  men  ;  he  was  higher,  better.  We  may  call  him 
a  Hero.  He  saw  that  outward  circumstances  do  not  make 
the  man ;  that  prosperity  is  not  the  thing ;  that  the 
poor  man,  in  rags,  and  cold,  may  hold  a  higher  rank  in  ex- 
istence, than  the  monarch  in  the  pride  and  luxury  of  hered- 
itary power.  He  looked  into  the  hidden  idea  of  life,  and 
saw  that  action  was  its  mystery  ;  self-reliance  its  solution. 
This  was  a  great  thing  to  see,  in  that  age  of  his,  —  only 
few  had  seen  it  before  him,  and  they  but  dimly. 

It  is  a  profitable  sight  this,  of  the  wounded,  lone,  sol- 
dier-slave, in  his  poor  hovel,  in  the  dark  lane  of  the  city 
Madrid,  setting  himself  to  work  to  gain  a  name  which 
should  be  remembered,  when  that  of  the  huge,  haughty 
city,  which  spurned  him,  had  been  forgotten  for  ages.  He 
felt  that  he  was  inspired  to  be  a  teacher ;  and  no  first  way 
seemed  so  open  as  the  theatre.  So  he  went  to  making 
plays.  Mark  what  plays  he  made  !  Numantia,  the  Hu- 
mours of  Algiers,  and  the  Sea  Fight,  were  his  first.  A 
true  teacher  will  teach  some  good.  Cervantes  was  a  true 
teacher,  and  he  taught,  by  these  plays,  with  genuineness, 
patriotism,  humanity,  and  valor; — good  things,  and  needed 
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by  all  nations.  He,  of  course,  wrote  well ;  he  was  an 
earnest  man,  and,  looking  at  the  soul  of  things,  wrote  what 
he  himself  had  seen,  and  felt,  and  acted.  It  was  true  ;  the 
people  felt  it  so  ;  before,  they  had  been  content  with  the 
mock-true,  and  now,  when  they  had  seen  its  vanity,  they 
thought  never  again  to  worship  it.  Cervantes  gained,  with 
posterity^  the  credit  of  being  the  father  of  the  Spanish 
stage,  and  of  being  the  best,  as  well  as  the  first,  of  Spanish 
play-writers. 

But  the  populace  is  fickle.  Another  writer  appeared, 
Lope  de  Yega,  by  name,  more  prolific,  more  brilliant,  more 
superficial  than  Cervantes ;  and  the  populace,  captivated 
by  these  qualities,  deserted  the  old,  for  the  new  stage-god  of 
their  idolatry.  Cervantes  saw  his  admirers  leave  him,  one 
by  one,  until  not  one  was  left.  Was  he  then  alone  ?  No! 
he  was  never  less  alone  ;  his  thoughts  were  his  compan- 
ions, his  own  mind  his  best  approver,  The  crowd,  the 
world  was  extraneous  to  him ;  he  did  not  judge  his  intel- 
lect by  the  admeasurement  of  popular  adulation.  There 
was  ever  present  to  him,  with  soul-refreshing  distinctness, 
the  reality  of  mind,  the  nullity  of  all  else ;  it  was  to  him 
the  great  reality  of  his  existence,  that  he  was  ;  individual, 
not  aggregate  ;  that  he  must  stand  upon  the  basis  which 
God,  not  the  populace,  had  given  him. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  one  sense,  it  was 
unfortunate  for  him  to  lose  the  popular  favor  ;  for  he  de- 
pended upon  it  for  his  daily  bread,  and,  for  want  of  it,  was 
thrown  into  prison.  Here,  then,  we  come  to  Cervantes  in 
prison,  —  the  greatest  man  in  Spain,  for  a  paltry  debt,  caged 
up  in  a  room,  10  feet  by  12  !  Was  the  prison  of  his  body 
the  grave  of  his  mind  ?  The  dignity  of  Humanity  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  answer,  —  and  the  dignity  asserts  itself, 
in  answering,  No!  Faith  appeared  arrayed  in  enthusiasm, 
his  guardian  angel.     The  heroic  was  manifested,  proving 
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him  competent  to  all  heroism.  Within  the  walls  of  that 
gloomy,  Madrid  prison-house,  he  produced  the  greatest 
work  his  country  boasts. 

We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Don  Quixote.  Thirty  thous- 
and copies  of  it  were  sold  before  the  author's  death;  yet  its 
first  can  by  no  means  be  compared  with  its  later  populari- 
ty. It  has  been  translated  into  the  language  of  every  civ- 
ilized nation,  has  been  universally  read,  and  universally 
admired.  It  stands  now  upon  such  an  acknowledged  em- 
inence of  merit,  that  to  refuse  it  praise,  is  to  forfeit  one's 
claim  to  the  slightest  degree  of  literary  taste. 

Philip  III,  seeing,  from  his  palace  window,  a  student  up- 
on the  bank  of  the  Mancanares,  reading,  and  exhibiting 
the  most  extravagant  marks  of  pleasure,  said,  "  That  stu- 
dent must  either  be  mad,  or  reading  Don  Quixote."  A  cer- 
tain member  of  Parliament  had  often  asked  Lord  Oxford  to 
grant  some  ministerial  favor  to  his  son.  Lord  Oxford  on 
such  occasions  always  enquired,  in  a  mysterious  way,  if  his 
son  knew  Spanish,  insinuating  that  it  would  do  him  some 
good  if  he  did.  The  member  of  Parliament  sends  his  son 
to  Spain,  thinking  to  make  his  fortune;  at  the  end  of  a 
year  he  returns.  His  father  hastens  with  him  to  the  min- 
ister's, introduces  him,  and  states  that  he  has  now  acquired 
the  Spanish  language,  and  is  quite  ready  to  receive  the  ex- 
pected favor.  The  noble  Lord  requests  to  be  excused  for 
a  moment,  goes  out,  and  returns  with  a  magnificent  edi- 
tion of  Don  Quixote,  in  the  original ;  —  this  he  presents  to 
the  young  man,  telling  him  that  it  is  better  than  the  be- 
stowment  of  any  ministerial  appointment  in  the  Kingdom. 
This  is  the  thing,  —  office  and  no  Don  Quixote,  or  Don 
Quixote  and  no  office  !  Lord  Oxford  thought  the  latter  pref- 
erable for  one's  whole  life ;  his  is  the  exaggerated,  general 
idea  of  all  true,  intellectual  admirers  of  this  delightful  pro- 
duction. 
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But  our  love  of  Cervantes  is  almost  infinitely  less  than 
that  of  the  Spaniards.  He  has  the  same  relation  to  them 
all,  that  Shakspeare  has  to  the  literary  men  of  America,  and 
England.  There  are,  indeed,  in  the  Don  Quixote,,  hidden 
beauties,  which  none  but  the  educated  can  detect ;  and  to 
this  class  these  hidden,  are  perhaps  the  greatest  beauties ; 
but  there  are  others  sufficiently  numerous  to  please,  and 
sufficiently  obvious  to  be  appreciated  by  all.  Not  a  peasant 
in  Spain,  who  has  not  either  himself  read  Don  Quixote,  or 
heard  it  read;  not  one  who  does  not  feel  pride  at  its  mention; 
and  no  matter  how  vicious,  or  how  degraded  he  may  be, 
how  illiterate,  or  how  superstitious,  he  will  extend  to  you 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  if  you  but  whisper,  with  re- 
spect, the  name  of  Cervantes.  Seated  in  a  circle  around 
the  curate  or  schoolmaster  of  every  little  village  in  Spain, 
upon  holiday  and  Sabbath  afternoons,  from  youth  to  old 
age,  the  Spanish  peasants  listen  to  the  grave  and  learned 
discourses  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  or  the  merry  con- 
ceits of  his  shrewd-simple  'Squire.  The  existence  of  Don 
Quixote  has  thus  become  incorporated  in  the  existence  of 
Spain;  and  a  Spaniard  hardly  prevails  upon  himself  to  think 
it  a  fiction.  Mr.  Inglis,  in  his  °:  Rambles  in  the  footsteps 
of  Don  Quixote,"  tells  us,  that  once,  when  he  was  unable 
to  obtain  a  passport  from  the  surly  Spanish  officer,  by  per- 
sonal flattery,  or  bribe,  he  procured  it  easily  and  cheerfully, 
when  he  told  him  that  the  object  of  his  travel  was  to  illus- 
trate the  great  national  work  of  his  countryman,  Cervantes. 
This  is  worth  looking  at, — Cervantes,  two  centuries  after  his 
death,  procuring  from  the  sour,  independent  Spanish  officer, 
a  passport  for  his  English  friend  !  It  gives  one  a  great  idea 
of  the  effectual,  perpetual  power  of  mind,  and  is  a  very 
pleasant  thing  to  think  upon.  But  enough  has  been  said 
of  this. 

We  have  now  seen  something  of  the  outer  and  inner  life 
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of  Cervantes,  and  of  the  world-wide,  heart-felt  popularity  of 
his  Book.  It  may  not  be  without  profit  to  inquire  into  the 
motives,  which  induced  him  to  write  ;  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  wrote ;  the  connection  between  the 
work  and  the  mind  of  its  author  ;  and  the  causes  of  its  pop- 
ularity. The  great  motive  was  patriotism.  Spain  had  be- 
come flooded  with  Romances  of  Chivalry.  The  Amadis 
was  the  prolific  parent  of  thousands  of  bastard  sons,  each 
more  vile  than  the  one  which  preceded  it ;  they  had  over- 
run the  land  in  its  length  and  breadth,  blasting,  with  the 
pestilential  miasma  of  their  breath,  every  green  thing  of 
literature  ;  leaving  in  their  footsteps,  a  literary  vegetation 
of  weeds  and  fungus.  The  Spaniards  mistook  this  rank- 
ness  for  healthiness,  and  had  pleasure  in  it.  Cervantes  saw 
that  these  Romances  were  wrong  ;  as  a  true  teacher  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  say  so,  —  in  the  best  way  too.  So 
he  wrote  this  Don  Quixote-satire,  visibly  to  ridicule  the 
unnatural,  wrong-reading  taste  of  his  countrymen,  and 
set  them  to  getting  a  better.  Its  success  was  perfect,  so 
perfect  that  the  satire  itself  has  taken  the  place  of  the  sat- 
irized Romances,  which  flourished  so  mightily  before  its 
birth.  As  to  the  circumstances,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that 
it  was  written  in  prison  ;  that  the  successful  rivalry  of  a 
contemporary  play-writer  had  driven  him  there ;  that 
poverty  and  all  the  world  calls  misery,  were  his  only  world- 
ly compauions. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  difficult,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  interesting  part  of  our  subject,  viz.,  the  connection 
between  the  mind  of  the  author  and  the  book.  Sismondi 
remarks  that  the  ground-work  of  the  Don  Quixote  is  the 
"  Eternal  contrast  between  poetry  and  prose."  This  ac- 
cords very  well  with  our  idea  of  it,  —  and  in  this  light  we 
may  see,  the  most  evidently,  a  connection  between  Cervantes 
and  his  Don  Quixote.     We  have  before  said  that  Enthusi- 
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asm  was  the  key  to  the  character  and  life  of  Cervantes. 
This  is  true,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  his  mind  was  in  per- 
petual conflict  with  the  common-place,  untoward  circum- 
stances of  his  every  day  life.  His  imagination,  bodied 
forth,  and  his  soul  most  ardently  sought,  the  loftiest  deeds 
of  heroism,  but  he  labored  in  vain  to  realise  them,  save  in 
conception.  Did  he  fight,  it  was  as  a  common  soldier, 
to  be  wounded  and  enslaved  ;  did  he  gain  the  applause 
of  his  country,  as  her  noblest  writer,  it  was  to  end  with 
debt  and  prison.  This  same  conflict  is  the  Essential  in  the 
character  of  Don  Quixote — brave,  magnanimous,  virtu- 
ous ;  all  that  he  did,  ended  in  discomfiture  and  ridicule. 
Did  he  endeavor  to  aid  the  weaker  party  in  a  deadly  battle, 
the  soldiers  are  sheep,  the  generals  their  drivers,  who 
cudgel  him  for  his  pains.  Did  he  think  himself  virtuously 
resisting  the  blandishments  of  a  most  beautiful  Princess,  the 
Princess  is  an  Asturian  serving  wench,  who  gets  in  his  arms 
by  mistake,  and  is  struggling  with  her  might  to  get  out  again. 
Cervantes  has  painted  his  own  portrait,  in  that  of  Don 
Quixote,  with  infinitely  brighter  coloring,  indeed ;  yet  we 
cannot  help  seeing  the  likeness.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that 
some  have  thought  the  book  melancholy  ;  we  can  well 
appreciate  the  feeling,  although  we  perceive  that  it  results 
from  a  mind  too  sensitive,  a  taste  too  refined,  and  looking 
at  a  part,  rather  than  at  the  whole. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say,  that  the  same  idea,  which 
makes  it  to  some,  so  sad,  is,  in  reality,  the  soul  of  its  wit  and 
humorousness.  Yet  it  is  true.  The  "  Eternal  contrast  be- 
tween poetry  and  prose"  lies  at  the  foundation  of  both. 
The  purest  and  most  prolific  source  of  the  ludicrous  lies  in 
contrast,  in  the  incongruity  of  the  language,  with  the  ap- 
pearance, or  situation.  Thus,  while  the  sensitive  mind 
sees  in  Don  Quixote,  at  one  moment,  challenging  the  world, 
and  at  the  next  trampled  upon  by  swine,  the  image  of  a 
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brave  man  conquered  by  the  inevitable  force  of  misfortune, 
and  is  melancholy  ;  another,  not  looking  so  deep,  finds  the 
whole  scene  irresistibly  laughable,  and  this  latter  will  see 
food  for  risibility  in  every  page,  in  every  brilliant  achiev- 
ment  of  the  Knight,  or  simple  saying  of  the  'Squire.  And 
in  this  idea,  too,  we  may  find  a  connection  between  the 
author  and  the  book.  In  all  his  troubles,  —  and  Heaven 
knows  they  were  bad  enough  —  Cervantes  was  always  pleas- 
ant and  cheerful,  ever  giving  utterance  to  some  merry 
thought ;  he  would  not  be  forced  to  a  despairing  silence,  by 
all  the  world  could  do.  After  having  received  extreme 
unction,  and  knowing  that  he  could  live  but  a  few  days, 
he  wrote  the  preface  to  his  Persiles,  and  Sigismunda,  in  as 
lively  a  strain,  as  if  anticipating  a  long  and  joyous  life.  A 
vein  of  wit  and  sorrow,  mingled  so  that  we  cannot  always 
distinguish  one  from  the  other,  is  in  his  whole  life,  —  in  his 
whole  book. 

It  was  our  intention  to  analyze,  somewhat  at  length,  the 
causes  which  have  made  this  Don  Quixote  so  completely 
popular ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves,  remarking,  that 
they  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  book  itself,  and  must  be 
felt  by  all  who  will  peruse  it. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  some  notion  of  Cer- 
vantes and  Don  Quixote,  —  if  we  aid  any  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  either,  we  shall  fully  have  accomplished  our  end. 

Helenus. 
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THE  INDIAN  MOTHER'S  APPEAL. 

Not  many  years  ago,  a  young-  Indian,  whose  father  was  dead,  lived  with  his 
mother  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  He  had  often 
been  urged  to  visit  Edinburgh,  and  was  delighted  with  the  idea  of  going,  but  the  tears 
of  his  dear  parent  had  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  his  desire.  At  length  a  ves- 
sel again  arrived  from  Scotland  ;  the  master  repeated  the  request,  and  offered  in- 
ducements, which  the  Indian  could  not  resist.  He  determined  to  leave  his  native 
woods,  and  cross  the  wide  ocean.  The  time  of  departure  came,  —  the  mother  ap- 
peared and  bared  her  bosom  to  win  back  her  son.  He  wept  and  hesitated,  but  soon 
turned  away  and  stepped  on  board.  He  went  to  Edinburgh,  received  an  excel- 
lent education,  and,  in  a  few  years,  returned  to  his  forest  home.  In  the  lines  which 
follow,  the  writer  ha's  endeavored  to  depict  the  feelings  of  the  mother  and  the  son, 
in  the  hour  of  separation. 

Stay  !   Wilt  thou  leave  me  now,  —  thy  mother  !  her 

Whose  wigwam  notes  once   lulled  thine  infancy  ! 

Dost  thou  remember  how  this  breaking  heart 

Yearned  with  excess  of  love,  when  first  thy  hand, 

Bending  thy  father's  bow,  gave  lightning  speed 

To  the  winged  arrow,  certain,  bearing  death, 

O'ertaking  the  dark  bison,  drinking  up 

The  strength  of  his  firm  limbs,  turning  the  tide 

Of  his  hot-beating  blood  ?     O,  then,  with  joy, 

Did  hope  reach  forth  to  distant  moons,  when  thou 

Would'stbe  the  champion  of  our  dauntless  tribe, 

The  leader  of  our  wars  3  a  chieftain  sent 

By  the  Great  Spirit  down  to  make  these  woods, 

And  streams,  and  craigs,  and  lakes,  proud  scenes  of  deeds 

No  arm  in  moons  gone  by  has  e'er  achieved  ! 

Thy  father's  image,  as  from  earth  upsprung 

He  were  a  youth  again  ;  with  eye  of  fire, 

And  dark  hair  streaming  on  the  breath  of  mom, 

And  lip  all  trembling  with  a  high  resolve, — 

How  have  1  gazed  on  thee,  and  wept  and  smiled  ! 

Thou  dost  not  know  a  mother's  tender  pride  ! 

'Tis  nature's  gift,  'tis  born  within  the  sweep 

Of  the  dread  whirlwind,  by  the  wigwam's  blaze, 

In  the  deep  shade  of  tempest-riven  woods, 

Where  winter  frowns  on  every  living  thing, 

And  summer  struggles  to  put  on  a  smile  ; — 

Yes  here  'tis  strong  and  noble,  as  ever  filled 

A  courtly  heart  beyond  the  floods.    The  love 

That  pours  these  accents,  sending  tears  adown 

These  old  and  withered  cheeks,  immortal  is! 

But  when  this  bosom,  whence  thy  infant  lips 

First  drew'the  drop  that  told  thee  I  was  thine, 
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Which  now  I  bare  to  win  thee  back  again, 

When  it  shall  meet,  in  the  fair  home  beyond 

The  hills,  where  the  Great  Spirit,  cloud-enveloped,  sits, 

On  that  green  sunny  Isle,  thy  father's  form, 

What  shall  be  told  of  thee  1  O,  come,  come  back  ! 

Leave  not  thy  mother  in  her  tottering  age, 

In  this  cold  wilderness  alone  to  die  ! 

Thy  voice  would  soothe  the  pains  of  cruel  death, 

And  charm  the  spirit  on  its  way  to  heaven. 

Oh,  shall  the  stranger  from  a  mother  steal 

The  boon  which  nature  gave, —  her  offspring's  love  ! 

Then  break,  my  heart-strings,  —  let  mine  eye  be  dim, 

And  fly,  my  soul,  since  all  it  loves  has  fled  ! 

ANSWER   OF   THE    SON. 

My  soul  is  relenting,  how  can  I  depart, 

When  the  voice  of  the  mother  that  bore  me, 
Strikes  home  like  a  spirit's,  and  conquers  my  heart, — 

For  it  brings  the  departed  before  me. 

Oh,  shade  from  the  ever-green  Isles  of  the  west, 

On  a  pinion  of  light  thou  art  hieing, 
Impelled  bj  the  power  of  a  father's  unrest, 

That  his  son  from  his  kindred  is  flying. 

Yes,  white  man,  that  spirit  commands  me  away, 

In  the  shadowy  forest-paths  roaming, 
And  along  by  the  cliffs  in  the  mist  doth  it  stray, 

Where  leaps  the  live  cataract,  foaming. 

Farewell !  To  your  country  and  kindred  return, 

Where  the  dust,  of  your  fathers  is  sleeping  j 
For  tears  like  a^zreon  my  spirit  do  burn, 

The  tears  that  a  mother  is  weeping. 

But  where  is  my  courage!  It  never  yet  failed, 

When  the  eye-ball  of  fire  was  before  me  ; 
This  heart  at  the  tomahawk's  edge  never  quailed, 

Nor  when  arrows  of  death  whistled  o'er  me. 

I  ivill  go,  tho'  with  pain,  from  the  storm-beaten  bowers, 

By  snow-wreaths  in  winter  moons  crested, 
And  where  from  the  fervor  of  summer's  brief  hours 

Beneath  the  cool  shadows  I  rested. 

Then  back  to  thy  paradise,  shade  of  the  dead  ! 

In  vain  to  this  heart  hast  thou  spoken ; 
It  is  not  that  the  love  of  my  kindred  has  fled, 

But  their  spell  o'er  my  spirit  is  broken. 
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DANA'S  POEMS. 

It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  since  the  "  Poems  and  Prose 
Writings  by  Richard  H.  Dana,"  were  collected  and  publish- 
ed in  a  single  duodecimo  volume  of  450  pages,  and  we  doubt 
whether  any  volume  of  similar  size  within  the  compass  of 
American  literature,  contains  so  much  to  elevate  the  feel- 
ing, and  excite  the  thought.  A  third  of  the  volume  con- 
sists of  poetry,  —  the  remainder,  of  stories,  essays,  and  crit- 
icisms. Of  the  prose  we  do  not  mean  to  write.  "  Paul 
Felton,"  —  the  extravagant  delineation,  (as  most  would  call 
it,  though  not  we,  at  least,  until  we  know  more  fully  the 
object  of  the  writer,)  of  a  diseased  and  jealous  mind, — 
"  Edward  and  Mary,"  —  a  tale  of  few  incidents  but  of  much 
insight  into  the  human  heart,  —  "  Kean's  Acting," — an 
admirable  specimen  of  thoughtful  criticism,  —  "A  letter 
from  Town,"  —  "  Domestic  life,"  —  these  and  others  well 
deserving  our  attention  and  richly  repaying  it,  we  reluctant- 
ly pass  over,  in  order  to  spend  a  very  few  moments  upon 
his  poetry.  And  yet  we  do  not  like  wholly  to  pass  over 
that  fine  introduction  to  the  prose,  "  The  writer  of  the  Idle 
Man  to  his  old  friends,"  for  it  seems  to  reveal  so  much  of 
the  heart  of  the  author.  We  see  a  soul  longing  for  sympa- 
thy yet  many  times  disappointed,  and  not  without  its  full 
share  of  the  sorrows  of  life  ;  humble,  yet  confident  of  its 
powers,  and  eager  to  utter  the  truths  which  it  knows  and 
feels  ;  a  soul  of  the  loftiest  aims,  and  the  finest  sympathies, 
of  one,  willing,  if  he  might  in  some  manner  unlock  the 
fountains  of  sentiment  and  feeling  in  the  heart  of  some 
young  man,  "  to  bless  God  for  it  the  remainder  of  his  days." 
Thus  he  closes  the  delicate  picture  of  his  experience  and 
his  hopes,  "  To  be  liked  of  those  whose  hearts  and  minds 
I  esteem,  would  be  unspeakable  comfort  to  me,  and  would 
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open  sympathies  with  them  in  my  nature,  which  lie  deep 
in  the  immortal  part  of  me,  and  which,  therefore,  though 
beginning  in  time,  will  doubtless  live  on  in  eternity.  To 
such  hearts  and  minds,  I  now  humbly  but  especially  com- 
mend myself." 

We  do  not  imagine  that  Mr.  Dana's  poetry  will  ever  be 
popular  in  the  common  sense  of  that  word.  The  "  reading 
public''''  will  prefer  others  to  him  ;  poets  that  they  can  com- 
prehend at  once,  who  will  please  by  their  liveliness  and 
wit.  Mr.  Dana  is  too  meditative,  too  profound,  too  se- 
rious for  the  mass  ;  he  demands  of  us  more  attention, 
more  active  thought,  more  reflection  than  we  are  always 
ready  to  give.  This  is  his  great  virtue.  The  second  read- 
ing pleases  you  better  than  the  first  ;  the  twentieth,  better 
than  the  second.  Nor  does  he  want  the  true  poetic  fire. 
From  his  harp  there  sometimes  gush  tones  of  true  Miltonic 
grandeur  and  beauty,  and  the  whole  soul  of  the  hearer  is 
hushed  in  the  deepest  awe,  or  melted  in  the  warmest  af- 
fection. 

We  open  to  the  solemn  intimations  of  immortality  which 
the  poet  sees  within  and  without  us.  The  extract  is  from 
the  "  Husband's  and  Wife's  grave." 

O,  listen  Man  ! 
A  voice  within  us  speaks  the  startling  word, 
"  Man  thou  shalt  never  die  !"     Celestial  voices 
Hymn  it  around  our  souls  ;  according  harps, 
By  angel  finsrers  touched  when  the  mild  stars 
Of  morning  sang  together,  sound  forth  still 
The  song  of  our  great  immortality; 
Thick  clustering  orbs,  and  this  our  fair  domain, 
The  tall  dark  mountains,  and  the  deep  toned  Seas, 
Join  in  this  solemn,  universal  song. 

O,  listen,  ye,  our  spirits  ;  drink  it  in 

From  all  the  air  !     'Tis  in  the  gentle  moonlight  ; 
"Pis  floating  in  dny's  setting  glories  ;  Night. 
Wrapt  in  her  sable  folic,  with  silent  Step 
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Comes  to  our  bed  and  breathes  it  in  our  ears ; 

Night,  and  the  dawn,  bright  day,  and  thoughtful  eve, 

All  time,  all  bounds,  the  limitless  expanse, 

As  one  vast,  mystic  instrument,  are  touched 

By  an  unseen,  living  Hand,  and  conscious  chords 

Quiver  with  joy  in  this  great  Jubilee  ; 

The  dying  hear  it ;  and  as  sounds  of  earth 

Grow  dull  and  distant,  wake  their  passing  souls 
To  mingle  in  this  heavenly  harmony. 

The  whole  of  this  exquisite  piece  breathes  the  solemn 
meditations  of  one  at  the  grave's  side ;  not  of  a  misan- 
thrope, not  of  a  sentimentalist,  nor  yet  of  hopelessness 
and  gloom,  but  of  a  man  filled  with  great  thoughts  and  with 
a  faith  which  gathers  from  the  very  dust  of  the  tomb,  the 
materials  for  the  most  joyful  anticipations. 

"I  thank  thee,  Father," 
thus  he  closes, 

"That  at  this  simple  grave,  on  which  the  dawn 
Is  breaking,  emblem  of  that  day  which  hath 
No  close,  Thou  kindly  unto  my  dark  mind 
Hast  sent  a  sacred  light,  and  that  away 
From  this  green  hillock,  whither  I  had  come 
In  sorrow,  Thou  art  leading  me  in  joy." 

"  Factitious  life"  portrays,  in  humorous  and  satirical 
strains,  the  false  and  foolish  notions  and  practices  of  artifi- 
cial society.  The  lash  is  applied  to  whatever  is  not  true, 
sincere  and  honest. 

"  They  talk  of  love,  or  rather,  once  they  did, 
When  I  was  young  :  I'm  told  'tis  now  forbid ; 
That  love,  with  ghosts,  is  banished  clean  away, 
And  heads  well  crammed,  the  system  of  the  day ; 
That  should  you  beg  a  maid  her  ear  incline 
To  your  true  love,  she  bids  you  love  define  ; 
Then  talks  of  Dugald  Stewart  and  of  Brown, 
And  with  Philosophy  quite  puts  you  down  ; 
On  mood  synthetical,  analysis, 

Descants  awhile." 

11  Vow  you  will  pour  your  hear!  out  like  a  flood;— 
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She  treats  on  venous  and  arterial  blood  ; 

"Drives  you  half  mad,  then  talks  of  motive  nerves 

And  nerves  of  sense,  how  they  their  purpose  serve." 

Here  is  another  picture,  perhaps  not  drawn  wholly  from 
the  fancy. 

"  But  here  a  youthful  pair  !  What  think  you  now  ? 

The  friends,  agreed,  —  say,  shall  they  take  the  vow  ? 

Connection,  quite  respectable  all  round  ; 

With  ample  property  and  title  sound. 

Most  certainly  an  eligible  match, 

Estates  so  fit,  like  patch  will  set  to  patch. 

'Tis  strange  none  thought  of  it  before  ! 

My  friend, 
How  fit  their  minds  ?  and  do  their  feelings  blend  ? 
Why  as  to  these  I've  not  as  yet  inquired. 
What  more  than  I  have  said  can  be  desired  ? 
They'll  learn  to  like  each  other  by  and  by, 
'Tis  not  my  business  into  hearts  to  pry 

After  such  whims." 

"  The  pair  have  made  a  trade  — 
Contract  in  lands  and  stock  'twixt  man  and  maid ; 
Partners  for  life  ;  club  chances  —  weal  or  woe. 
Hang  out  the  sign  !  There,  read  !  —  A.  B.  &  Co, !" 

From  the  satire  of  these  and  other  follies,  the  poet 
turns  to  the  contemplation  of  things  by  which  the  soul 
may  be  generously  expanded  and  brought  into  intimate 
communion  with  the  truly  great  and  beautiful  and  good. 

Next  to  this  comes  "  Thoughts  on  the  Soul,"  full  of  im- 
portant lessons  to  every  serious  man.  It  calls  on  every 
soul  to  be  true  to  itself  and  its  destiny  ;  to  be  good,  as  the 
only  condition  on  which  it  can  look  with  joy  upon  the 
wide  earth,  or  gather  happiness  from  the  events  of  life,  or 
fortitude  to  bear  its  ills.  He  teaches  us  not  as  a  philoso- 
pher but  as  a  poet ;  he  not  only  makes  us  know,  but  makes 
us  feel,  that 

"  It  is  the  Soul's  prerogative,  its  fate, 
To  shape  the  outward  to  its  own  estate." 
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How  beautifully  he  illustrates  it  by  the  following  picture: 
"  Yes,  man  reduplicates  himself.     You  see 
In  yonder  lake,  reflected  rock  and  tree, 
Each  leaf  at  rest,  or  quivering  in  the  air, 
Now  rests,  now  stirs  as  if  a  breeze  were  there 
Sweeping  the  crystal  depths.     How  perfect  all  ! 
And  see  those  slender  top-boughs  rise  and  fall ! 
The  double  strips  of  silvery  sand  unite 
Above,  below,  each  grain  distinct  and  bright. 
Yon  bird,  that  seeks  her  food  upon  that  bough, 
Pecks  not  alone  ;  for,  look  !  the  bird  below 
Is  busy  after  food,  and  happy  too. 

They're  gone  !  Both  pleased,  away  together  flew." 

Nor  is  it  for  nothing  in  the  poet's  mind,  that  this  fearful 
power  of  the  soul  is  thus  delineated,  but  to  show  how  the 
very  blessings  of  life,  perverted,  may  prove  our  greatest 
curse  ;  to  show  that  if  we  voluntarily  assume  the  "  mystic 
chains  of  sin,"  they  will  grow  heavier  and  heavier  upon  us, 
and  bind  us  in  a  more  and  more  rigorous  and  dreadful 
slavery.  All  this,  and  much  more  is  finely  said  and  forci- 
bly impressed  throughout  the  poem. 

The  charm  of  Mr.  Dana's  poems,  is  not  found  in  the 
harmony  of  the  verse  alone,  Indeed,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  the  verse  less  harmonious  than  it  might  be. 
The  language  seems  now  and  then  to  struggle  between  the 
demands  of  regular  and  flowing  metre,  and  the  exact  and 
profound  thought  which  it  bodies  forth.  We  do  not  find,  in 
any  of  the  pieces,  the  soft  flowing  words  of  Percival.  The 
poet  seems  to  have  dwelt  less  upon  the  words  than  upon 
the  thought :  to  have  aimed  less  to  please  the  ear  than  to 
enliven  and  invigorate  the  soul ;  to  have  been  governed 
much  less  by  the  melody  of  the  composition,  than  by  the 
sentiment.  Nor  is  the  charm  in  the  liveliness  and  vivacity 
of  the  delineations,  nor  the  sprightliness  of  the  wit.  Why 
then  do  we  love  this  poet  ?  Because  of  his  truth  and  earn- 
estness, —  because  of  the  high  and  solemn  strain  in  which 
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he  sings  to  us  of  high  and  solemn  subjects,  —  because,  even 
in  poetry,  he  shows  himself  to  be  no  trifler,  no  idler,  and 
to  have  no  low  ideas  of  his  art,  and  no  low  aim  in  life,  — 
because  of  the  lofty  moral  tone  of  all  which  he  has  written, 
—  because  of  his  deep  and  true  sympathy  with  the  endless 
forms  and  beauties  of  nature,  —  because  he  loveth  the  '  dy- 
ing raven/  and  the   'little  beach  bird,'   the  ' clump  of  dai- 
sies,' and  the  '  early  spring  brook,'  and   '  loveth  the  ragged 
burr  even  as  his  own  child.'     For  these  manifestations  of 
a  profound  mind,  a  sincere  and  affectionate  heart,  will  the 
souls  of  all  men  of  kindred  sympathies,  be  bound  to  his,  as 
long  as   the  writers  of  our  age  shall  be  read.     And  the 
"  poems  and  prose  writings"  of  Mr.  Dana,  we  look  upon,  as 
among  the  permanent    treasures    of   American   literature. 
Their  interest  hangs  upon  no  transitory  circumstances,  — 
no  habits  and  customs  of  society  which  the  next  lustrum 
will  superannuate,  but  upon  the  permanent  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  soul,  —  upon  the  mysterious  problems  which 
will  rise  in  the  hearts  of  men  in  all  ages,  —  upon  the  gen- 
tle and  deep  affections  which  will  flow  in  the  inmost  hearts 
of  the  remotest  generations.     A   fine  comparison  might  be 
drawn,  as  it  seems  to  us,  between  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dana 
and  the  works  of  his  brother  artist,  Mr.  Allston.     Monaldi 
was  destined,  we  believe,  for  the  same  work  in  which  Paul 
Felton  first  appeared,  and  they  illustrate  in  part,  the  working 
of  the  same  terrible  passion.      The  productions   of  both 
these  minds  are  causes  for  continual  thanksgiving. 

We  will  return,  for  the  inch  of  space  that  still  remains 
to  us,  to  the  poems  of  Mr.  Dana.  Some  of  the  longer,  and 
all  of  the  shorter,  we  must  leave  unnoticed.  No,  not  all, 
"Daybreak," — that  perfect  gem,  which  will  shine  for 
more  than  a  'score'  of  years  in  the  coronet  of  our  poetry,  and 
"  never  lose  its  lustre"  —  we  cannot  quite  pass  over.  The 
title,  the  motto,  the  beginning,  the  middle,  the  end  of  this 
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exquisite  composition,  are  entirely  harmonious,  and  the 
whole  is  nearly  perfect ;  it  is,  as  we  said,  (not  carelessly)  a 
gem.  Here  is  the  motto  from  old  John  Bunyan,  whose 
very  name  brings  up  a  host  of  delightful  associations.  — 
"  The  Pilgrim  they  laid  in  a  large  upper  chamber,  whose 
window  opened  towards  the  sun  rising  ;  the  name  of  the 
chamber  was  Peace  ;  where  he  slept  till  break  of  day,  and 
then  he  awoke  and  sang."  — And  here  is  the  last  descrip- 
tive verse  of  '  Daybreak.' 

"  How  suddenly  that  straight  and  glittering  shaft, 

Shot  'thwart  the  earth  !     In  crown  of  living  fire 

Up  comes  the  Day  !  As  if  they  conscious  quaft  — 

The  sunny  flood,  hill,  forest,  city  spire 

Laugh  in  the  wakening  light.  —  Go,  vain  desire  ! 

The  dusky  lights  are  gone  ;  go  thou  thy  way  ! 

And  pining  discontent,  like  them,  expire  ! 

Be  called  my  chamber,  Peace,  when  ends  the  day ; 

And  let  me  with  the  dawn,  like  Pilgrim,  sing  and  pray." 


BAGATELLES. 

NUMBER   ONE. 

It  is  customary  for  our  national  ships  to  fire  a  salute  on  passing  the 
resting  place  of  Washington.  Even  the  English  vessel  paused  awhile, 
when  sailing  up  to  burn  the  Capitol,  during  the  last  war. 

Washington,  the  world  loves  thy  name ; 

Thou  hast  not  left  a  foe  on  earth ; 

Not  one  would  rob  thee  of  thy  fame, 

But  millions  bless  thy  birth. 
Warm  tears  have  dewed  the  place  where  thou  art  laid, 
And  patriots  wept  in  Vernon's  sacred  shade.* 

*  See  the  account  of  Lafayette's  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Washington. 
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II. 

Let  the  cannon's  mouth  speak  to  thee, 

Washington,  tho'  thou  canst  not  hear 

Its  echoes  booming  o'er  the  lea; 

And  battle's  wild  career 
May  never  call  thee  to  thy  steed  again, 
To  lead  the  onset  of  our  daring  men. 

III. 

Silent  forever  be  the  gun 

That  passes  thy  grave  ungreeted; 

And  may  no  battle  e'er  be  won, 

And  no  foe  defeated, 
By  that  proud  ship  whose  course  shall  not  be  staid, 
While  freedom's  tribute  o'er  thy  tomb  is  paid. 

IV. 

The  humbled  Lion  has  forgot 

Thy  conquering  arm,  Washington  ; 

He  has  stood  in  silence,  while  yet 

His  battles  were  unwon, 
And  viewed  the  mount  where  sleeps  securely  now 
The  foe,  who  plucked  war's  honors  from  his  brow. 

V. 

Yes,  he  has  stood  when  victory 

Was  calling  his  proud  legions  on, 

And  paid  his  tribute  unto  thee, 

Freedom's  brave  champion. 
Once  our  country's  direst,  deadliest  foe, 
We'll  call  him  brother  while  he  honors  you. 

VI. 

Our  country  has  one  sacred  spot ; 

One  name  on  which  time's  mighty  hand 

Shall  never  write  forgot !    forgot ! 

The  Mecca  of  our  land 
Is  but  a  tomb ;  and  may  it  ever  be 
The  shrine  of  freedom  and  of  liberty. 

VII. 

Washington,  marble  cannot  be 
Thy  monument;  we  do  not  bow 
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Unto  thy  dust,  but  unto  thee; 

Art  cannot  tell  us  how 
Thy  patriotic  soul  didst  call  to  earth 
Freedom,  and  give  a  mighty  nation  birth. 

VIII. 

War's  dread  engines  may  praise  thy  dust, 

But  to  thee,  hearts  alone  can  give, 

And  ever  have,  and  ever  must, 

Till  hearts  shall  cease  to  live, 
A  purer  honor,  and  a  nobler  praise 
Than  Mausoleums,  or  poetic  lays. 


QUILP. 


"  But  then  you  know,"  said  Dick,  "  that  you  are  not  a  choice  spirit." 
"  I  not  a  choice  spirit,"  cried  Quilp.  "  Devil  a  bit,  sir,"  resumed  Dick. 
"  A  man  of  your  appearance  could'nt  be.  If  you're  any  spirit  at  all, 
sir,  you're  an  evil  spirit ;  choice  spirits,"  added  Dick,  smiting  himself 
on  the  breast,  "are  quite  a  different-looking  sort  of  people  ;  you  may 
take  your  oath  of  that,  sir." 

We  have  a  word  to  say  of  Quilp  —  of  Daniel  Quilp,  of 
Tower  Hill,  London.  What  it  is,  we  hardly  know ;  but 
something  we  must  say  of  this  "  choice  spirit ;"  if  we  may 
be  permitted  to  differ  from  the  sentimental  Richard,  whose 
more  delicate  sensibilities  could  not  accord  the  epithet 
"  choice"  even  to  so  disinterested  and  affectionate  a  friend 
as  Daniel  duilp. 

The  reason  why  we  say  anything  about  him  is,  first  and 
chiefly,  that  we  like  him  j  and  secondly,  that  he  is  a  "  re- 
markable man,"  and  not  only  a  remarkable  man,  but  an 
original  man ;  and  in  this  age  of  mediocrity  and  monoto- 
ny,—  monotony  at  least  in  character, — it  is  refreshing,  if 
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not  edifying,  to  meet  with  one,  whose  disposition  and  hu- 
mors are  so  different  from  the  common  herd,  who  are  all 
perverse,  and  mean,  and  ugly,  and  narrow-minded,  in  the 
same  way;  whose  iniquities  and  method  of  committing 
them,  are  all  copied  from  their  ancestors,  and  transmitted, 
sacred  and  inviolate,  from  generation  to  generation,  receiv- 
ing no  improvements  with  the  progress  of  the  race. 

"  The  world,"  says  Longfellow,  "  loves  a  spice  of  wick- 
edness ;"  but  we  love  not  only  a  spice  of  wickedness,  but 
spicy  wickedness,  and  so  does  duilp,  and  what  he  loves, 
he  does.  In  all  his  devilish  freaks,  he  infuses  so  much 
salt,  Attic  salt,  if  you  please,  that  they  are  irresistible  to 
us,  who  retain  much  of  that  depravity  of  our  boyhood, 
which  delighted  in  transfixing  flies,  and  horse-whipping 
cats  all  saddled  and  bridled,  and  aggravating  our  school- 
mates by  every  species  of  petty  annoyance. 

Q,uilp,  we  know,  is  cunning,  cruel,  mean,  avaricious,  re- 
vengeful, selfish,  beastly ;  ugly  in  every  sense  of  the 
term ;  ugly  in  mind,  ugly  in  body,  ugly  to  the  innocent 
little  Nell,  to  his  mild,  obedient,  pretty  little  wife,  ugly  to 
honest  Kit,  to  the  poetic  Richard,  to  the  obsequious,  devo- 
ted and  virtuous  Mr.  Sampson  Brass  ;  in  fine,  to  every  one 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  not  omitting  even  the  "  sin- 
gle gentleman."  Loving  nobody  and  hating  every  body, 
—  if  we  may  except  the  charming  Sally,  whose  peculiar 
excellencies  and  beauties  of  mind  and  person  alone  seem  to 
have  made  any  impression  upon  his  unsusceptible  heart,  — 
he  possesses  not  one  good  quality  to  redeem  the  harmonious 
blackness  of  his  character.  Not  a  trace  or  shadow  of  a 
conscience  does  he  exhibit  ;  not  the  faintest  consciousness 
that  he  is  accountable  to  any  one  for  his  conduct.  Per- 
haps this  very  completeness  of  his  depravity,  this  total 
destitution  of  moral  feeling,  is  one  reason  why  we  are  not 
so  much  disgusted  with  him.     In  actual   life,    we  are  the 
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more  vexed  with  littleness  of  character  and  meanness  of 
disposition,  the  more  we  observe  a  profession  of  better  things. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  Q,uilp  has  no  notion  of  right 
and  wrong ;  or  no  apprehension  of  what  is  noble  and  just. 
He  possesses  a  clear  understanding,  and  is  fully  conscious 
of  good  qualities  in  others ;  but  he  looks  upon  them  as 
mere  matters  of  fact  in  their  constitution.  He  appre- 
hends no  principles  of  virtue  or  justice,  as  being  true  in 
themselves,  much  less  as  having  any  thing  to  do  with  him 
personally,  as  a  part  of  himself.  He  lives  in  a  sphere  of 
his  own  ;  acts  in  harmony  with  his  own  nature  ;  violates 
no  principles  which  exist  in  it.  And  to  these  principles, 
or  rather,  want  of  principles,  all  must  submit,  who  come 
within  their  reach,  without  exception  or  reprieve. 

Quilp  is  sensuous,  his  tendencies  are  altogether  objec- 
tive ;  no  idealist,  no  disciple,  like  Dick,  of  Byron  and  Moore, 
nor  of  those,  who  "  admire  the  moon  and  quote  a  stanza 
from  Tasso."  "  Go,  deceiver,  go,"  returned  Dick,  waving  his 
hand,  "some  day,  pr'aps,  you'll  waken  from  pleasure's 
dream,  to  the  grief  of  orphans  forsaken."  Mr.  Richard  was 
drunk,  when  he  said  this  ;  Q,uilp,  though  a  deceiver,  was 
no  dreamer ;  on  the  contrary  he  was  eminently  practical ; 
in  the  actual,  alone,  he  took  delight,  as  Sampson,  smoking 
in  agony,  and  the  tumbling  boy,  beaten  to  a  jelly,  can  tes- 
tify. 

But  Q,uilp,  though  a  rogue,  is  such  a  rogue,  that  we  de- 
light to  dwell  upon  his  roguery.  "  He  has  such  a  way  with 
him,"  as  his  little  wife  asserted,  when  so  stoutly  assailed,  by 
her  neighbors,  combining  sub  rosa,  or  rather  over  the  'rosy,' 
as  Dick  would  say,  and  headed  by  the  courageous  Mrs.  Jin- 
iwin.  "  He  has  such  a  way  with  him,"  said  she,  "  that  the 
best  looking  woman  here  could'nt  refuse  him,  if  I  was  dead, 
and  she  was  free,  and  he  chose  to  make  love  to  her.  Come  !" 
We  believe  she  was  right,  though  the  widow  was  enraged, 
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and  Mrs.  George  and  the  rest  did  bridle  up.  He  did  have 
such  a  way,  so  cool,  so  polite,  so  fascinating ;  and  was 
withal  'so  whimsical,  so  extremely  whimsical,  and  had  such 
a  flow  of  humor,  such  an  extraordinary  flow,  and  such  an 
amazing  power,  (according  to  Sampson,  who  ought  to 
know,)  of  taking  people  by  surprise.'  No  wonder  Mrs.  Gluilp 
was  charmed  with  him  ;  any  woman  would  have  been  un- 
der the  conditions  named  above  by  her.  Not  even  the 
strong  minded  Sally  was  proof  to  his  youthful  blandish- 
ments, if  we  are  right  in  our  conjectures  respecting  the 
Marchioness'  genealogy,  which  we  surmise  Gluilp  knew 
more  about  than  he  chose  to  tell;  as  the  curious  reader  may 
infer  from  her  peculiarities,  situation,  and  particularly, 
Gluilp's  first  interview  with  her. 

Gluilp  enjoys  his  infernal  humors  so  intensely,  and  at  the 
least  diabolical  success,  plays  so  many  fantastic  tricks, 
that  we  must  fain  rejoice  with  him,  whether  we  will  or 
no,  —  not  that  Gluilp  needed  any  one  with  whom  to  share 
his  pleasures ;  it  is  one  of  his  peculiarities,  that  he  will  have 
no  one  pleased  but  himself.  We  love  to  recall  him,  hug- 
ging his  bottle  of  Jamaica,  and  capering  about  the  floor  with 
his  little  croo  —  curvilinear  legs,  (let  it  be  reserved  to  Mrs. 
Jiniwin  to  call  them  crooked)  —  nodding  the  disinterested 
Sampson  down  stairs,  —  snapping  his  ringers  in  his  wife's 
eyes,  — staring  the  old  lady  out  of  countenance,  — making 
faces  at  Kit's  mother  through  the  coach  window,  — plying 
Kit  himself  with  blows  in  the  shape  of  the  wooden  admiral, 
till  the  sweat  runs  down  his  face,  —  twisting  his  visage  into 
all  sorts  of  contortions,  till  little  Jacob  freezes  in  silent  hor- 
ror,— howling  in  a  manner  so  agreeable  to  himself  in  his 
solitary  hut,  —  seizing  the  club  and  chasing  the  tumbling 
boy,  who  had  the  audacity  and  ill  manners  to  look  through 
the  window  with  his  heels,  —  exercising  his  melodious 
voice  in  a  solo  on  the  report  of  Kit's  trial,  —  now  we  seem 
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to  hear  "  pros-e-cu-tion"  ringing  in  our  ears.  We  notice, 
also,  his  cool,  or  rather  cool-and-hot,  (his  wrath  was  hot 
and  so  was  the  rum,)  treatment  of  Sampson  on  this  occa- 
sion, —  his  vacant  stare  at  the  lawyer's  very  delicate  in- 
sinuation, that  his  conduct  was  "  bordering,  or  rather,  re- 
motely verging  upon  the  confines  of  injudiciousness." 
u  Why  do  you  talk  to  me  of  your  combinings,"  said  he, 
"you  brazen  scarecrow.  Do  /  combine  ?  Do  /know  any- 
thing of  your  combinings  ?" 

But  Qaiilp's  course  of  pleasure  was  not  always  unvaried, 
nor  Mr.  Swiveller's  always  sentimental.  The  poetic  rake 
had  no  design  to  play  the  woman,  when  Quilp  unfortunate- 
ly mistook  him  for  his  wife.  Here  he  makes  a  direct  and 
feeling  appeal  to  his  sensibilities  with  the  laudable  determina- 
tion, it  would  seem,  if  possible,  of  l  awakening  him  from 
pleasure's  dream.'  Note  that  most  sensible  and  practical 
speech  Mr.  Richard  ever  made.  Though  figurative,  it  is 
brief  and  to  the  point.  "There's  plenty  more  of  it  at  the 
same  shop,"  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  by  turns  advancing  and 
retreating  in  a  threatening  attitude,  "  a  large  and  extensive 
assortment  always  on  hand,  —  country  orders  executed  with 
promptitude  and  despatch,  —  will  you  have  a  little  more, 
sir?  —  don't  say  no,  if  you'd  rather  not."  This  beating 
of  Q,uilp's  is  delicious  to  us  and  ought  to  have  been  to  his 
wife  ;  she  did  not  pay  too  dear  for  it.  We  would  willingly 
have  shared  her  pinches  for  the  sake  of  looking  on  with 
her.  We  hope  Mr.  Richard  never  afterwards  repented  of 
this  just  castigation  of  his  beloved  father-in-law. 

But  "  all  things  must  have  an  end,"  and  so  must  Q,uilp. 
Now  learn  the  moral  of  his  life.  Behold,  how  the  indul- 
gence of  an  insignificant  revenge,  hastened  the  close  of  his 
mortal  career,  and  sure-footed  punishment  trod  fast  upon 
his  heels,  though  Gluilp  himself  never  dreamt  of  it,  —  no, 
never  spent  a  melancholly  hour  in  sorrowing  for  his  trans- 
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gressions,  nor  ever  felt  the  least  compunctions  of  a  con- 
science, in  which,  however,  we  can  claim  for  him  no  great 
originality.  Kit,  before  the  tumbling  boy,  calls  Quilp  "  the 
ugliest  dwarf,  that  can  be  seen  any  where  for  a  penny"  — 
a  fact,  which  Quilp  knew  to  be  true,  and  doubtless  delight- 
ed in  it ;  but  like  many  others,  not  so  eccentric  as  himself, 
his  pride  rebelled  at  another's  saying  in  a  disrespectful  man- 
ner, what  he  would  willingly  have  said  of  his  own  accord. 
So  Quilp,  enraged  at  Kit's  want  of  respect,  :  combined'  (we 
dare  assert  it  ;  for  he  is  not  here  with  the  poker)  with  hon- 
est Sampson,  —  whose  conceptions  of  the  sublimity  of  vir- 
tue, though  very  vivid  in  the  abstract,  had  little  influence 
on  his  practice,  —  and  brings  down  upon  himself  the  arm 
of  the  law.  And  pity  it  was,  that  his  neck  was  not  broken 
upon  its  gallows;  but  providence  saw  fit  to  anticipate  his 
proper  end  ;  upon  which,  after  all,  we  dwell  with  no  little 
satisfaction  ;  a  satisfaction,  that  would  have  been  abundant- 
ly enhanced,  if  we  could  actually  have  witnessed  him  tum- 
bling from  the  rat-infested  wharf  on  that  dreary  night,  and 
again  '  awakened  from  pleasure's  dream'  by  the  contact  of  the 
icy  waters ;  and  then  to  have  heard  him  send  forth  that  deep 
howl  of  agony,  for  something  more  than  his  own  amuse- 
ment ;  and  to  have  seen  him,  alternately  sinking  and  rising, 
—  struggling,  till  at  last  he  is  carried  ofl  a  helpless  lump  of 
deformity  by  the  rushing  waters.  This  is  delightful,  to  be 
sure,  but  in  addition,  we  repeat,  we  should  like  to  have 
seen  his  neck  broke,  and  Sampson's  too.  But  "let  us  not 
bear  hard  upon  the  deceased,"  as  Mr.  Brass  himself  observ- 
ed, when  having  occasion  like  ourselves,  to  recall  with 
lt  melancholy  pleasure  his  traits."  "  Who  knows,"  said  he, 
affectingly,  "but  he  may  be  looking  down  upon  us  now, 

and  contemplating  us  with  a  watchful  eye  from from 

somewheres  or  another."  We  enter  fully  into  the  feelings 
of  Sampson  upon  this  occasion  ;  and  cannot  forbear  re- 
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marking  upon  his  delicate  sense  of  propriety,  in  substituting 
the  very  general  term,  "somewheres  or  another,"  for  the 
more  definite  abode,  which  evidently,  at  first, though  vaguely, 
filled  his  imagination.  The  high-minded  attorney  must, 
we  think,  have  had  other  reasons  for  this  alteration  than 
the  presentiment,  that  Q,uilp  was,  that  moment,  grinning 
at  them  from  behind  the  door.  First,  an  evident  incon- 
gruity existed  between  Quilp's  character  and  the  associa- 
tions, vague,  perhaps,  connected  in  Sampson's  mind  with 
that  place  from  which  he  conceived  his  client  as  looking 
down  ;  and  secondly,  to  assign  him  to  the  place  below  could 
be  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Sampson,  though  he  hated 
him  with  all  his  heart ;  for  being  bound  so  closely  to  him 
in  life,  how  could  he  expect  to  be  separated  in  death?  We 
said  agreeable  to  Sampson,  and  to  Sampson  we  limit  the 
word  ;  as  it  was,  without  doubt,  a  matter  of  perfect  indif- 
ference to  Quilp  himself,  whose  ability  to  endure  a  variety 
of  climates,  from  the  hottest  to  the  coldest,  was  vastly  su- 
perior to  Sampson's  ;  as  is  manifest  in  that  affair  of  drink- 
ing the  boiling  rain  from  the  hot  sauce-pan,  where  the  sen- 
sations of  the  lawyer,  though  equally  exquisite,  were  of 
quite  a  different  complexion  from  his  courteous  and  hospit- 
able client's.  And  not  only  in  this  affair,  but  in  that  of 
the  social  tea  party,  in  the  shady  bower,  open  as  well  to 
the  rain  and  sleet  as  the  cool  breezes  of  November,  is  the 
greater  delicacy  of  Mr.  Brass'  constitution  observable. 
Therefore,  it  was  very  natural,  as  well  as  charitable  in  him, 
fluctuating  between  two  opinions,  to  halt  at  an  indetermin- 
ate point.  But  dismissing  the  subject  of  Gluilp's  final  desti- 
ny, as  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  at  least,  to  Q,uilp  him- 
self, our  hero,  we  will  take  our  farewell  of  him  by  declaring, 
that  although  he  was  a  villain,  yet  he  was  a  "  jolly  fellow, 
but  of  all  jolly  fellows,"  as  Dick  observed,  "  he  had  the  queer- 
est and  most  extraordinary  way  with  him."  M. 
5 
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STANZAS 

WRITTEN  ON  VISITING  MY  MOTHER'S  GRAVE. 
"  I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away." 

My  Mother  !  Oh  how  sweet  that  sound  ! 

How  thrilling  are  the  scenes  that  rise; 

I'm  treading  now  on  holy  ground  ; 

My  thoughts  are  in  the  skies; 
My  hand  is  on  a  tomb-stone,  and  I  know 
What  sacred  form  is  sleeping  down  below. 

II. 

Mother,  thy  prayers  on  earth  are  done ; 

Thy  bitter  tears  have  all  been  shed  ; 

Thy  joys  in  heaven  are  now  begun, 

The  crown  is  on  thy  head ; 
Thou  art  an  angel;  by  thy  seraph  tongue 
Eternal  praises  to  our  God  are  sung. 

III. 
Yes,  angel  mother,  thou  art  now 
Gazing  on  great  Jehovah's  throne, 
With  Jesus'  chaplet  on  thy  brow ; 
Why  says  this  marble  stone, 
Thou  art  resting  here  ?  I  know  it  cannot  be, — 
An  angel's  voice  is  calling  unto  me; 

IV. 

"  Weep  not,  my  son,  shed  not  a  tear ; 

That  silent  grave  holds  naught  but  dust ; 

Didst  thou  not  know  the  hearse  and  bier 

Received  a  worthless  trust  ? 
Nothing  is  there  which  thou  didst  ever  love  ; 
Thy  living  mother  is  a  saint  above. 

V. 

My  son,  here  is  a  brighter  home 
Than  thou  wilt  ever  find  on  earth  ; 
And  oh  !  I  pray  that  thou  mayest  come, 
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Clothed  in  eternal  truth, 
And  go  with  me  o'er  heaven's  unbounded  plain, 
And  view  the  realms  where  angel  spirits  reign." 

VI. 

"I  would  not  live  alway ;  to  die 
For  me  was  gain  of  heaven's  rest.'* 
Mother,  thy  home  is  in  the  sky ; 
Thou  art  among  the  blest. 
I'll  weep  no  more,  but  turn  and  go  away, 
My  mother  lives,  there's  nothing  here  but  clay. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

No  quality  of  our  nature  is  given  us  in  vain.  By  each, 
some  useful  end  is  intended  and  attained.  Reason  has  its 
sphere,  yet  it  can  boast  an  object  no  more  definite,  nor  an 
office  more  essential  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  man, 
than  the  humblest  passion  that  lives  in  the  human  breast. 
Indeed,  the  passions  form  an  important  part  of  our  being  ; 
they  constitute  the  true  glory  and  dignity  of  man.  When 
reason  would  lead  the  mind  away  into  cold  abstractions 
and  formal  views,  the  passions  are  necessary  to  bring  it 
back,  and  awaken  it  to  that  sympathy,  to  which  natural 
and  unavoidable  relations  lay  claim. 

We  were  not  made  to  move  on  forever  in  the  dull  round 
of  mere  intellectual  existence,  but  to  share  and  impart  the 
kindlier  influence  of  social  and  individual  sympathy.  And 
how  can  this  be  exercised  by  the  heart  where  no  passion 
burns  ?     whose  dark  chambers  smile  not  with  the  light  of 


*  Inscription  on  the  tomb-stone. 
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love,  and  feel  not  the  kindling  emotions  of  hope  ?  And 
who  can  know  the  capacities  of  his  own  soul,  if  he  has  not 
felt  the  cankerings  of  hate,  or  the  deeper,  and  almost  omni- 
potent energy  of  despair  ?  Where  would  be  our  sublime 
search  after  truth,  were  the  love  of  it  extinguished? 
Where  our  glory  of  enterprise,  were  the  passion  for  fame, 
both  personal  and  national,  quenched  ?  Where  the 
"  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn  "  upon  the 
poet's  lip  ?  Where  the  deep  searchings  into  nature  ?  Where 
the  interested  spirit,  that  drags  up  from  the  dust  of  time, 
the  mementoes  of  primeval  greatness,  to  bid  it  live  again 
in  the  reverence  and  wonder  of  a  zealous  and  active,  but 
degenerate  age. 

Nay,  call  not  passion  a  superfluity  of  our  nature.  It  is 
the  mainspring  of  life  ;  the  stirring  agent  of  the  mighty 
machinery  of  human  action.  Give  it  direction, — give  it 
timely  and  healthy  restraints,  —  let  its  influence  be  modi- 
fied by  reason  and  conscience,  and  it  is  the  glory  of  man. 
It  gilds  his  dark  being  with  a  purer  light,  anticipating,  in  a 
measure,  the  high  and  matchless  joys  that  beckon  us  to 
Paradise. 

Passion  abused  has,  it  is  true,  been  the  torture  of  man. 
It  will  not  be  hushed  or  cramped  by  reason,  although  it  will 
submit  to  its  dictates.  It  does  not  conflict  with  virtue,  for 
in  its  proper  exercise,  it  is  virtue's  self.  Would  our  Crea- 
tor perfect  us,  and  fit  us  for  his  own  blessed  abode,  —  each 
passion,  each  power  of  our  nature  he  would  lead  forth  to 
the  consummation  of  his  object.  He  would  attach  our  love 
to  things  immortal,  and  awaken  an  aversion  to  those  which 
perish.  He  would  open  to  our  view  the  splendors  of  his 
celestial  mansions,  and  assure  us  of  their  eternal  possession. 

Never,  then,  may  we  reject  the  means  that  will  thus  ele- 
vate our  natures,  throw  around  us  the  shield  of  truth,  and 
1  gain  us  honors  for  our  names  and  garlands  for  our  graves.' 
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EDITORS'  CHAPTER. 

"  Plague  on't !  This  is  an  unlucky  turn.  What  shall  I  say  ?'' 

Yes,  what  shall  we  say?  This  editorial  bow-making,  though  a 
custom  as  unalterable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  is,  nev- 
ertheless, an  abominable  grievance.  Breaking  the  ice  is  ever  account- 
ed a  very  difficult  and  painful  operation.  Who,  that  has  been  a  village 
pedagogue,  does  not  distinctly  recollect,  how  his  heart  seemed  lit- 
erally thumping  against  the  roof  of  his  mouth  when,  feeling  all  the  im- 
portance and  dignity  of  office,  he  first  stepped  into  that  squirming  abode 
for  the  winter,  a  country  school  house  ?  We  have  heard  of  "  popping 
the  question,"  and  divers  other  occasions  of  alarming  perturbation  in 
these  mortal  frames  of  ours;  but  nothing,  which  we  have  hitherto  expe- 
rienced, will  exactly  explain  our  present  condition.  This  is  essentially 
a  new  fix  for  us;  but  we  must  "  publish,  right  or  wrong."  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  string  together  a  long  list  of  promises,  and  tell  how 
ardently  we  will  endeavor  to  excel  every  thing  which  our  predecessors 
have  done  ;  if  promises  would  do  the  business  we  would  send  them 
forth,  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  in  destructive  profusion  ;  but  "  we 
have  taken  our  pen  in  hand  to  let  you  know  we  are  in  good  health,  and 
hope  these  few  lines  will  find  you  all  enjoying  the  same  blessing.  " 

We  are  well  aware  that  some  of  our  dear  friends  are  luxuriating  on 
sweeter  pleasures  than  we  have  ever  known,  and  quaffing  nectar  from 
the  fount  of  connubial  bliss;  yet  we  hope  their  "  double  blessed- 
ness," though  it  be  many  times  doubled,  will  not  render  them  forget- 
ful of  the  lone  and  longing  ones  they  have  left  behind.  What  a  change 
from  the  dusty,  dirty,  cobweb-covered  walls  of  a  student's  Sanctum, 
to  the  quiet,  well-arranged  parlor,  with  that  'chosen  one,'  who  has  sweet- 
ly promised  to  be  ours,  '  for  better  or  for  worse,'  to  smooth  our  pillow 
when  disease  has  laid  his  pale  hand  upon  us,  to  keep  our  dickey  strings 
and  shirt  buttons  in  trim,  and  never  permit  us  to  go  to  church  with 
linen  peeping  out  at  our  elbows.  'Tis  hard  to  tear  ourselves  away 
from  such  a  loving  theme  as  this,  and  yet  we  feel  we  must.  To  such 
of  our  friends  as  have  just  begun  to  thread  the  path  of  life  in  '  t'  other 
stale,'  we  can  only  say,  we  hope  you  can  now  cry,  eureka  !  eureka  ! 
Most  earnestly  do  we  pray, 

'  Heaven  to  smile  on  all  you  do, 
Ana  your  wives  to  smile  on  you.' 
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We  presume  our  correspondents  will  be  ill  at  ease,  until  we  inform 
them  what  a  mysterious  fate  has  befallen  some  of  their  literary  proge- 
ny. We  shall  ever  feel  a  mortal  hatred  towards  that  surly  misogynist, 
who  has  been  so  base  as  to  attempt  a  satire  on  the  trifling  foibles,  of 
which  even  the  'better  halves' of  married  men  are  sometimes  guilty. 
The  fellow  pretends  to  be  censuring  the  vices  of  the  age,  —  only  hear 
him  prate ; 

"  Oh  !  how  many  bustles  the  world  lias  seen 
Since  Bishops  left  their  places, 
And  made  them  warm, 
In  wind  and  storm, 
'Neath  silks  and  worsted  laces." 
We  must  respectfully  decline   inserting  this  wonderful  production. 
It  might  involve  us  in  ecclesiastical  discussion;  and  we  should  advise 
our  correspondent  never  again  to  meddle  with  clerical  affairs.    It  would 
be  quite  unchristian  to  say  anything  disrespectful  of  "  The  Jew,"  and 
yet  we  must  take  the  liberty  to  imform  his  friend,  Mr.  "  Ringwood," 
that  we  cannot  receive  him  into  our  ambrosia-fed  company. 
Who  was  that  man  who  said, 

"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy  V 

We  put  him  down  a  prophet,  whoever  he  was.  Sleepy  visions  were 
doubtless  troubling  his  fancy,  when  he  wrote  the  above  couplet.  Per- 
haps he  was  dreaming  of  two  men,  — and  lo  !  he  beheld  one  of  them 
seated  in  a  chair  ;  and  the  other,  with  sundry  squeezings  of  the  thumbs, 
and  indecent  pokes  into  this  patient  man's  face,  did  make  him  close 
his  eyes,  as  if  in  sleep.  Verily,  human  nature  must  be  turning  upside 
down,  or  rather  presenting  to  us  a  side  which  mortal  ken  never  before 
discovered.  Twenty  years  ago,  if  one  had  been  so  impudent,  even  as 
to  stare  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  full  in  the  face  for  fifteen  minutes, 
he  would  have  been  banished  from  decent  society  ;  but  now,  instead  of 
bursting  out  in  boiling  wrath  at  such  indignities,  and  settling  matters 
with  sword  and  pistol,  men  quietly  close  their  eyes  and  go  to  sleep  ! 
Nay,  more,  there  is  literally  a  rage  for  a  trial  of  this  novel  Morpheus, 
"Wont  you  put  me  to  sleep  ?  wont  you  put  me  to  sleep  .?  wont  you  put 
me  to  sleep  ?"  is  the  cry  of  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low^ 
Some  of  the  corps  editorial  have  joined  in  this  unwonted  supplication; 
but  no  man  has  yet  been  able  to  lock  up  our  common  sense,  make  us 
tell  love  stories,  give  away  our  go-to-meeting  pantaloons  and  put  our 
hands  in  our  pockets  after  money.  But  we  have  the  promise  of  one  who 
never  breaks  his  word,  that  he  will  put  us  into  a  sleeping  fit,  before 
our  next  number  comes  out. 
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By  the  way,  we  must  give  a  specimen  of  Mesmeritish  poetry,  which 
we  feel  confident,  will  convince  the  most  incredulous,  that  there  is 
something  in  the  science,  if  it  can  only  be  got  out.  We  are  credibly 
informed  that  the  author  of  the  following  little  gem  was  actually  Mes- 
merised, when  he  spoke  it  off  with  all  the  sublime  dignity  of  a  Kean. 

"  O!  all  ye  muses  of  the  air, 

I  pray  ye  all  to  take  good  care 

Of  me,  while  I  am  singing  my  song, 

So  that  I  may  not  get  any  of  the  rhymes  or  measures  too  long.'' 
We  give  all  disbelievers  in  this  wonderful  science  a  timely  warning  to 
prepare  for  strange  disclosures.  We  have  appointed  a  very  bright 
man,  of  the  editorial  board,  as  a  committee,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  go 
to  sleep  as  soon  as  convenient,  use  all  honest  means  to  discover  how 
he  does  it,  take  notes  of  all  the  marvelous  feelings  through  which  he 
passes,  "  and  faith  we'll  print  'em."  We  shall  strike  off  but  few  num- 
bers of  this  wonderful  sleep ;  so  if  there  is  any  man  within  fifty  miles 
of  Dartmouth  College,  who  does  not  take,  at  least,  two  numbers  of  our 

periodical,  one  for  himself,   and  one  for fcr  to  send  away, 

we  advise  him  to  put  his  mark  on  our  list  forthwith ;  for  it  has  just 
been  voted,  that  no  one  shall  touch  a  number  who  does  not  subscribe 
before  our  man  is  put  to  sleep.  As  soon  as  our  correspondents  see 
us  running  to  prayers,  with  one  hand  rubbing  our  eyes,  and  the  other 
hanging  on  to  '  matters  and  things  in  general,'  they  may  venture  to  send 
in  their  communications,  for  we  shall  then  be  ready  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  number  two. 
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Vice  George  B.  Hemmenway,  resigned. 
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HYMENEAL. 

Married  at  Walden,  Vt.,  August,  3d,  William  Clark,  Artiurn  Bac- 
calaureus,  of  Barrc,  Vt.,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Farrington,  of  the 
former  place. 

At  Haverhill,  Mass.,  August  8th,  Hiram  Orcutt,  Artium  Baccalau- 
reus,  of  West  Topsham,  Vt.,  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Cummings,  of  Havci- 
hill. 


OBITUARIES. 

"The  dead!   the  much  loved  dead  ! 
Who  cloth  not  yearn  to  knovv 
The  secret  of  their  dwelling-place, 
And  to  what  land  they  go  V' 

Died  at  Berlin,  Mass.,  on  the  8th  of  May  last,  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, Mr.  William  Frederic  Wallis,  of  the  class  of  1841,  aged 
24  years.  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Wallis,  having  received 
the  honors  of  College,  although  in  a  feeble  state  of  health,  entered  up- 
on the  more  active  duties  of  life,  with  high  hopes  and  nattering  pros- 
pects. After  leaving  college,  he  commenced  teaching,  and  continued 
in  that  employment,  with  eminent  success,  until  the  first  of  February, 
when  his  health  failing  him,  he  relinquished  his  pursuit,  and  returned 
home.  He  gradually  declined  until  the  8th  of  May,  when  he  bid  adieu 
to  earthly  scenes,  and 

'*  Gently  the  passing  spirit  fled," 
as  we  humbly  trust,  to  that  bright  world  where  "Sabbaths  never  end." 
During  his  sickness,  he  was  calm  and  composed.  In  writing  to  a  friend 
and  class-mate,  he  says,  "  I  wish  to  see  you  soon,  for  I  am  aware  that 
I  have  but  a  short  time  to  live,  and,  however  short  that  may  be,  I  feel 
resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  and  ready  to  go  when  my  Saviour  calls." 
When  he  returned  to  his  friends,  he  felt  that  he  had  come  home  to  die ; 
and  as  he  looked  forward  to  the  hour  of  his  departure,  he  could  say  in 
the  language  of  Christian  triumph,  "  0  death  where  is  thy  sting,  0 
grave  where  is  thy  victory."  Com. 

Died  in  Truro,  Mass.,  July  7th,  Mr.  Benjamin  N.  Southwoth,  of 
West  Fairlee,  Vt,,  aged  24.  He  entered  College  with  the  Freshman 
class  of  1841,  in  the  duties  of  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  honor. 
During  the  succeeding  winter  months,  he  was  employed,  at  Truro,  in 
teaching.  In  the  spring,  having  received  a  license  from  the  Congre- 
gational church,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  which  he 
discharged  acceptably  till  a  short  time  previous  to  his  decease.  Owing 
to  too  great  mental  exertion,  he  was  attacked  with  the  Encephalitis,  of 
which,  after  lingering  in  insensibility  for  about  two  weeks,  he  died, 
beloved  and  lamented  bv  all  who  knew  him.  Com. 
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BYRON. 

H  I  speak  not  of  men's  creeds  —  they  rest  between 
Man  and  his  maker  —  but  of  things  allowed, 
Averr'd  and  known.  " — 

Every  body  knows  Byron  as  a  reckless  and  profligate 
Lord ;  but  comparatively  few  appreciate  him  as  a  poet. 
By  some   illiberal  and  bigoted  minds,  he  is  regarded  as  a 
very  convenient  personation  of  Milton's  Hero  ;  a  sort  of 
earthly  Satan,  not  very  dangerous,  indeed,  if  we  may  credit 
that  tribe  of  pseudo-critics,  who  prophesy  that  "  the  names 
of  Homer,  of  Virgil,  and  of  Wordsworth  will  be  remem- 
bered, when  that  of  Byron  is  buried  in  eternal  oblivion." 
It  is  dangerous  to  attempt  any  opposition  to  the  tide  of  crit- 
icism, prejudice  and  envy,  so  strongly  setting  against  the 
author  of  Childe  Harold  ;    nevertheless,  we  shall  venture 
to  search  after  good  things  in  this  vilified  character,  and  to 
vindicate  an  injured  Poet  from  unjust  and  heartless  attacks. 
The  method,  hitherto  taken  to  banish  this  Noble  Lord's 
productions  from  the  parlor  and  the  library,   has  rendered 
every  one  more  anxious  to  read  for  themselves,  and  see  of 
what  manner  of  thing  he  was  guilty.     It  is  curious  to  ob- 
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serve  the  Puritanic  fashion  of  tasting  this  forbidden  fruit. 
If  one  has  a  copy  of  Byron  in  his  possession,  and  is  bold 
enough  to  give  it  a  place  upon  his  book-shelf,  he  is  almost 
certain  to  receive  an  affectionate  lecture  on  the  evil  ten- 
dency of  such  impious  writings,  from  every  philosophic 
Miss,  who  "  talks  of  Dugald  Stewart  and  of  Brown,"  and 
"young  man  preparing  for  the  ministry,"  that  may  chance 
to  enter  his  studio.  The  argument  is  usually  ended,  in  a 
friendly  manner,  by  a  loan  of  the  books  to  these  self-con- 
stituted critics  of  what  they  have  never  read,  and,  when  he 
goes  out  upou  an  evening  call,  he  is  very  like  to  find  his 
conscientious  friends  busily  engaged  in  reading  the  Vision 
of  Judgement,  or  Don  Juan. 

We  do  not  intend  to  offer  any  defence  of  the  immorali- 
ty and  irreligion  of  these  works.  Would  they  had  never 
been  written  !  But  they  are  by  no  means  a  fair  specimen  of 
Byron's  poetry,  nor  do  they  disclose  his  real  character ; 
yet  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  two  thirds  of  those  who 
shudder  at  the  very  mention  of  Childe  Harold,  or  The 
Corsair,  have  formed  their  opinion  of  the  author  from  a 
hasty  perusal  of  the  most  exceptionable  passages  in  these 
unfortunate  poems,  Byron  is  and  will  be  read.  Oblivion 
can  never  be  his  fate,  until  English  literature  is  forgotten. 
It  would,  therefore,  better  become  those  who  are  crusading 
against  him,  to  bestow  merited  praise  upon  his  genius,  and 
to  allow  him  the  virtues  which  he  certainly  possessed.  A 
warning  voice  is  indeed  required,  to  give  notice  of  the 
actual  dangers  which  must  be  encountered  in  the  study  of 
his  poetry ;  but  it  is  neither  policy,  nor  justice  to  make  it 
worse  than  it  really  is.  His  earlier  productions  contain 
many  passages  of  marked  beauty,  and  exhibit  but  little 
proof  of  the  melancholy  and  unsatisfied  spirit  subsequently 
manifested.  Lest  our  opinion  should  be  regarded  as  mere 
assertion,  we  shall  give  occasional  extracts  from  his  poetry  ; 
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for  we  hold  that  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  speak  for 
himself  at  the  literary,  as  well  as  civil  tribunal. 

The  stanza  which  follows  is  not  unworthy  the  genius  or 
heart  of  any  author  j 

"I  will  not  complain,  and  though  chill'dis  affection, 
With  me  no  corroding  resentment  shall  live; 

My  bosom  is  calmed  by  the  simple  reflection, 

That  both  may  be  wrong,  and  that  both  should  forgive." 

Yet  this  is  taken  from  that  volume  of  the  'noble  minor,' 
which  called  forth  the  noted  and  contemptible  critique, 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  1808.  Byron  was  too  sen- 
sitive to  bestow  the  rebuke  of  silence  upon  this  illnatured 
and  gratuitous  attack.  He  was  not  fashioned  to  endure 
the  frowns  and  withering  enmities  of  the  world  ;  but, 
roused  into  fury,  from  that  moment,  he  began  to  hate  him- 
self and  all  around  him.  The  natural  melancholy  of  his 
mind  suddenly  assumed  a  darker  and  more  threatening 
gloom;  and  the  Childe 

"  From  his  native  land  resolved  to  go, 
And  visit  scorching  climes  beyond  the  sea.  " 

He  went  forth  upon  his  pilgrimage  ;  and  what  a  pilgrim- 
age ! 

With  a  half  misanthropic  spirit,  he  mused  upon  the  de- 
cayed grandeur  of  a  nobler  age,  and  wandered,  "  wrapt  in 
the  solitude"of  his  own  thoughts,  over  the  consecrated  land 
of  genius  and  poetry.  The  record  of  his  journeyings  is 
an  unmated  story.  Roving  from  place  to  place,  wherever 
a  poet's  grave  or  a  warrior's  monument  could  be  found,  he 
gave  free  utterance  to  the  deep,  resistless  emotions  of  his 
soul  in  strains,  of  impassioned  poetry,  which  have  thrown 
a  new  charm  around  the  scenes  of  his  pilgrimage. 

The  fountains  of  the  muses,  the  shrines  of  long-silenced 
Oracles,  the  story-telling  battle  field,  the  ruined  city  and 
the   cloud-capt  mount,  once  inhabited  by  gods  and  god- 
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desses,  were  glorious  themes  for  his  melancholy  muse.  And 
who  would  not  be  serious  amid  such  scenes  as  these  ?  If 
he  did  indulge  in  the  song  of  grief,  and  lament  the  golden 
days,  when  life  animated  these  deserted  places,  he  but 
showed  himself  a  man.  But  he  was  not  always  wrapt  in 
gloomy  contemplation  of  the  past.  He  could  not  wander 
over  the  enslaved  land  of  romance  and  chivalry,  without 
breathing  forth  the  patriotic  fire  of  his  own  free  spirit. 

"  Awake  ye  sons  of  Spain  !  awake  !  advance  ! 
Lo  !  Chivalry,  your  ancient  goddess,  cries, 
But  wields  not,  as  of  old,  her  thirsty  lance, 
Nor  shakes  her  crimson  plumage  in  the  skies ; 
Now  on  the  smoke  of  blazing  bolts  she  flies, 
And  speaks  in  thunder  through  yon  engine's  roar  : 
In  every  peal  she  calls  —  "  Awake  !  arise  !  " 
Say,  is  her  voice  more  feeble  than  of  yore, 

When  her  war-song  was  heard  on  Andalusia's  shore  ? 
Hark  !  —  heard  ye  not  those  hoofs  of  dreadful  nole  ? 
Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath  ? 
Saw  ye  not  whom  the  reeking  sabre  smote? 
Nor  saved  your  brethren  ere  they  sank  beneath 
Tyrants  and  tyrants'  slaves  ?  —  the  fires  of  death, 
The  bale-fires  flash  on  high  ;  — from  rock  to  rock 
Each  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  breathe  ; 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Siroc, 

Red  battle  stamps  his  foot<  and  nations  feel  the  shock." 

And  his  tribute  to  the  hirelings  of  battle,  is  no  flattering 
picture  of  that  unhallowed  fame  which  "  awaits  ambition's 
honored  fools." 

"  Enough  of  battle's  minions  !  let  them  play 
Their  game  of  lives,  and  barter  death  for  fame  : 
Fame  that  will  scarce  reanimate  their  clay. 
Though  thousands  fall  10  deck  some  single  name," 

Excellencies  enough  may  be  found  in  this  one  produc- 
tion to  immortalize  the  titled  bard,  had  he  never  written 
any  thing  else,  that  could  challenge  admiration.  There  is 
a  depth  of  feeling,  and  an  energy  of  conception  in  his  mel- 
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ancholy  musings,  which  come  home  to  every  heart.  It  is 
true,  that  Byron  looked  upon  the  dark  side  of  human  events 
and  human  destiny. 

He  had  no  confidence  in  friendship  and  love,  for  "  none 
did  love  him."  He  knew  from  experience,  the  vanity  of 
vanities ;  but  when  he  ventured  to  breathe  forth  his  sub- 
lime misanthropy,  and  to  tell  the  world  they  were  chasing 
naught  but  shadows  ;  because  he  did  not  look  beyond  the 
vale,  and  point  erring  mortals  to  a  Redeemer's  throne,  the 
learned,  the  pious,  and  the  vulgar,  heaped  upon  him  denun- 
ciations, long  and  loud,  and  wept  bitter  tears  over  the  pros- 
titution of  his  giant  intellect.  Yet  there  was  more  religion 
in  his  heart,  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  many,  who  profess  bet- 
ter things.  A  half-stifled  ray  of  piety  may  be  traced 
through  all  his  productions,  though  it  be  like  a  sunbeam 
struggling  through  the  painted  windows  of  some  Gothic 
Cathedral,  and  rendering  more  gloomy  the  vast  proportions 
of  the  noble  edifice.  If  there  is  not  an  approach  to  reli- 
gious sentiment  in  the  following  verse,  we  must  despair  of 
ever  seeing  poetry  made  the  vehicle  of  adoration  and  praise 
to  the  God  of  Nature  ; 

"  All  heaven  and  earth  are  still  —  though  not  in  sleep, 
But  breathless,  as  we  grow  when  feeling  most, 
And  silent  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep; — 
All  heaven  and  earth  are  still ;  from  the  high  host 
Of  stars,  to  the  lull'd  lake  and  mountain  coast, 
All  is  concentrated  in  a  life  intense, 
Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost, 
But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defense." 
We  know  the  faults  of  Byron,  and  who  does  not  ?  Hun- 
dreds   have    written    to   fix   upon     him    the    stigma    of 
impiety,  and   good   men  have    heralded   forth   his  vices, 
and  proclaimed,  from   the  house  top,  every  exceptionable 
thought  he  has  uttered,  passing   over  the  noblest  traits  of 
his  character,  as  if  they  had  never  existed. 
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It  is  humiliating,  to  comtemplate  the  fiendish  malignity, 
and  unrelenting  persecution,  of  those  pretended  friends,  who 
should  have  given  counsel,  and  administered  kind  rebuke, 
instead  of  goading  his  wayward  genius  to  madness,  "by 
their  sly  hints,  their  treacherous  smiles,  their  flings  at  poe- 
try, and  their  slang  jokes  upon  noble  authors."  Let  it  not 
be  supposed,  we  would  exculpate  Byron  from  the  censure 
which  he  justly  deserves.  He  was,  by  no  means,  the  man, 
nor  the  poet  he  ought  to  have  been.  He  had  faults,  gross 
and  immoral,  we  allow  ;  but  there  are  passages  in  Shak- 
speare,  which  are  no  more  than  equalled  by  the  worst  ob- 
scenities in  Don  Juan  ;  why  then,  discard  the  one,  and  ex- 
alt the  other,  as  if  without  a  blemish  upon  his  fair  fame  ? 
Why  make  Byron  a  byword  among  men,  and  the  exemplar 
of  every  thing  immoral  or  profane,  which  can  be  found  in 
all  the  authors  who  have  written  since  the  days  of  Chaucer  ? 
It  seems  impossible  for  a  modern  critic  to  pass  judgment 
upon  any  literary  production,  without  exhibiting  Byron  in 
some  unfavorable  light.  We  give  a  few  of  those  unneces- 
sary criticisms,  taken  at  random  from  the  Reviews  before 
us.  "Faust  lacks  the  bitterness  of  Manfred,  but  they  dif- 
fer in  this  only,  that  the  one  breathes  of  indifference,  the 
other  of  hatred.  *  *  Under  the  influence  of  unjust  rid- 
icule, or  undeserved  censure,  he  would  have  become  the 
most  implacable  of  misanthropes,  a  very  Byron."  "He, 
(Coleridge,)  has  the  same  faults  with  Byron  :  his  own  feel- 
ings shine  through  all  his  characters."  "  But  the  perversion 
of  his,  (Byron's,)  genius,  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  his 
moral  powers."  "  It  was  not  the  sarcasm  of  chill  misan- 
thropy as  with  Byron."  We  do  not  complain  that  he  has 
been  criticised,  or  censured  ;  but  that  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity has  been  taken  to  cast  undeserved  obloquy  upon  his 
name.  Mistaken  zeal  for  the  interests  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion,  is  at  the  foundation  of  this  anathematizing  criti- 
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cism.  We  say  mistaken  zeal ;  for  the  extreme  virulence 
of  the  attacks,  has  contributed  to  bring  his  poetry  into  no- 
tice, and  to  render  his  misanthropy  and  his  vices  familiar 
to  every  one.  He  is  condemned  before  he  is  read ;  and 
when  he  is  read,  it  is  frequently  for  the  unchristian  purpose 
of  noting  his  derelictions  from  the  path  of  correct  morality, 
or  of  bestowing  uncharitable  comments  upon  his  "  sublime 
egotism  and  self-willed  independence."  Not  only  is  the 
worst  possible  construction  put  upon  every  thing  which 
Byron  has  written,  but  the  actions  of  his  private  life  are 
submitted  to  public  scrutiny,  without  any  exercise  of  that 
heaven-born  charity,  which  usually  throws  a  veil  over  the 
weaknesses  of  the  departed.  We  shall  notice  but  one  or 
two  prominent  instances,  and  those  but  briefly.  Did  Byron, 
with  heartless  indifference,  desert  his  wife  and  seek  every 
opportunity  to  outrage  her  feelings  and  publicly  hold  her  up 
to  scorn  and  ridicule  ?  c  Did  he  marry  Miss  Millbank  mere- 
ly for  her  fortune?'  If  he  was  captivated  by  a  well  filled 
purse,  instead  of  the  charms  of  his  Lady-love,  he  was  too 
much  like  other  men  to  be  severely  censured  j  but  we  have 
proposed  this  latter  query,  more  in  jest  than  in  earnest,  in 
order  to  show  the  absurd  nature  of  some  of  the  accusations 
brought  against  the  noble  poet.  We  shall  permit  him  to 
answer  for  himself  the  more  serious  charges. 

"  Fare  thee  well !  and  if  forever, 

Still  forever,  fare  thee  well! 
Even  though  unforgiving,  never 

'Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebel. 
Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee 

Where  thy  head  so  oft  hath  lain, 
While  that  placid  sleep  came  o'er  thee 

Which  thou  ne'er  canst  know  again; 
Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over, 

Every  inmost  thought  could  show  ! 
Then  thou  wouldst  at  last  discover 

'Twas  not  well  to  spurn  it  so." 
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Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay, 
But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not, 
Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away." 

Were  these  pathetic  lines  penned  by  one  whose  heart 
entertained  no  kindly  feelings  ?  by  one  who  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  quiet  joys  of  domestic  life  ?  We  cannot 
pronounce  him  guiltless  ;  but,  that  he  was  the  only  one  to 
blame,  we  do  not  believe.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting,  as 
proof  that  kindness  was  in  his  nature,  those  beautiful  lines 
addressed  to  his  daughter,  in  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Har- 
old. 

"Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair  child  ! 

Ada  !  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart  ? 

When  last  I  saw  thy  young  blue  eyes  they  smiled, 

And  then  we  parted,  —  not  as  now  we  part, 

But  with  a  hope.  — 

#  #  *  #  # 

My  daughter  !  with  thy  name  this  song  begun,  — 

My  daughter  !  with  thy  name  thus  much  shall  end, — 

I  see  thee  not,  —  I  hear  thee  not,  —  but  none 

Can  be  so  wrapt  in  thee  ;  thou  art  the  friend 

To  whom  the  shadows  of  far  years  extend  : 

Albeit  my  brow  thou  never  shouldst  behold, 

My  voice  shall  with  thy  future  visions  blend, 

And  reach  into  thy  heart,  —  when  mine  is  cold,  — 
A  token  and  a  tone,  even  from  thy  fathers  mould." 

There  is  one  scene  in  the  drama  of  Lord  Byron's  life 
which  all  must  regard  with  unmingled  admiration ;  one 
glorious  act,  in  which  his  bitterest  enemies  can  find  no  sel- 
fishness, no  misanthropy.  Lafayette  made  himself  the  idol 
of  young  America,  by  unsheathing  his  sword  in  her  behalf, 
when  dark  prospects  threatened,  and  an  incensed  tyrant 
was  summoning  all  his  energies  to  enslave  her  freeborn 
sons.  No  less  noble  were  the  deeds  of  Byron,  in  behalf  of 
Grecian  freedom.  His  was  no  niggardly  offer  of  assistance,  ^ 
no  ineffectual  wish   that  the   Turkish  crescent  might  be 
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humbled  ;  but  his  whole  soul  was  in  the  conflict.  Greece 
to  him  was,  indeed,  the  land  of  inspiration.  It  was  there 
that  his  poetic  genius  was  first  roused  to  the  full  exertion 
of  its  transcendent  powers  j  it  was  there  that  his  prolific 
imagination  peopled  the  hill-tops,  and  the  once  consecrated 
groves,  with  those  unreal  Divinities  of  which  Homer  sung. 
We  would  give  more  for  one  day  of  such  a  life  as  Byron 
lived,  amid  those  old  crumbling  ruins,  and  long  deserted 
cities,  where  Plato  taught  and  the  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes was  heard,  than  for  twenty  years  of  the  inglorious 
quiet  of  ordinary  life.  Byron  is  a  solitary  being  on  the 
page  of  history.  There  is  none  like  him  in  poetry,  or  in 
patriotism.  His  was  no  tame  and  hesitating  spirit.  He 
did  not  talk,  but  he  acted ;  —  he  did  not  promise  money,  but 
he  gave  it ;  —  he  did  not  stay  away  from  the  scene  of  dan- 
ger, content  to  forward  a  miserable  pittance  by  some  Greek 
committee ;  but  he  was  willing  to  exhaust  his  whole  for- 
tune in  the  glorious  struggle,  and  eager  to  peril  his  life,  if 
he  might  assist  in  rescuing  the  descendants  of  Leonidas 
from  Turkish  slavery.  His  letters,  written  a  short  time 
previous  to  his  death,  afford  abundant  proof,  that  we  are  not 
mistaken  in  our  estimate  of  his  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  In  one,  he  says ;  "  And  allow  me  to  add 
once  for  all,  I  desire  the  well-being  of  Greece,  and  nothing 
else  ;  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  secure  it."  In  another,  he  ob- 
serves ;  "  I  will  stick  by  the  cause,  while  a  plank  remains 
which  can  be  honorably  clung  to  ;  if  I  quit  it,  it  will  be  by 
the  Greeks'  conduct,  and  not  the  Holy  Allies',  or  the  holier 
Mussulmans'." 

We  do  not  suppose  that  success  would  have  at- 
tended Byron's  efforts  for  the  emancipation  of  Greece,  if  he 
had  lived  to  bring  about  their  full  consummation.  The 
country  was  in  a  wretched  state  of  anarchy  and  intriguing 
faction,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  reconcile  infuriated  par- 
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tizans.  There  was  more  enthusiasm  than  reason,  in  his 
character  ;  more  imagination  than  judgment.  We  cannot, 
for  a  moment,  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  he  espoused ;  but  he  was  too  great  a  Poet  to  be  a 
good  politician.  Success  is  the  fickle  Goddess  who  bestows 
immortal  fame.  Had  our  own  Hero  failed  of  gaining  the 
freedom  for  which  he  fought,  he  would  now  be  called 
Washington,  the  rebel,  instead  of  '-  Washington,  the  father 
of  his  country.'  Could  Byron  have  made  himself  the  suc- 
cessful Hero  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  his  immorality  would 
have  been  forgotten,  in  the  splendor  of  his  renown.  It  is 
not  for  his  battles,  nor  his  victories,  that  we  honor  him ; 
but  for  his  noble  intentions,  and  disinterested  liberality. 
Would  that  we  could  close  by  calling  Byron  a  Christian 
Poet,  and  a  conscientious  man  ;  but  truth  forbids.  Yet  a 
place  must  be  allowed  him  among  the  greatest  geniuses  of 
Britain.  He  had  his  faults,  and  his  virtues  ;  for  the  former, 
he  has  been  too  severely  censured  ;  for  the  latter,  he  has 
received  too  little  credit. 


CHAUNT  OF  THE  OCEAN  NYMPHS. 

(from   the   manuscript  of  an  early  friend.) 

Haste  we,  haste  to  gather  the  rare 
And  sparkling  gems  of  gold  ; 
For  beautiful,  bright,  and  lovely  are 
The  emeralds,  and  the  rubies  fair, 
The  depth  of  the  sea  unfold. 

We  wander  above  the  firm-built  deck 

Of  the  gallant  merchant  sail, 

Which  rose  on  the  mountain  surge  a  speck, 
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Then  sunk  in  the  deep  a  fearful  wreck  ! 
The  dirge,  the  mariner's  wail ! 

The  spirit  of  air  his  wings  has  laid 

To  rest  on  the  sparkling  sea  , — 

Let  us  away !  for  the  sheeu  arcade 

Resounds  to  the  midnight  serenade, 

And  the  ocean's  revelry.  Onzo. 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  POLAND  ON  THE  SYMPATHIES  OF 
AMERICA* 

To  us  has  been  bequeathed  the  priceless  prerogative,  to 
claim,  as  our  country,  the  land  of  Freedom  and  the  home 
of  Religion.  And  that  is  no  ignoble  or  selfish  pride,  which 
swells  our  bosoms  when  we  look  abroad  over  our  country, 
and  mark  the  equity  of  its  laws,  the  intelligence  of  its  citi- 
zens, and  the  catholic  spirit  of  its  institutions.  So  long  as 
this  dwells  in  the  breasts  of  the  American  people,  will  the 
temple  of  their  Constitution  remain  unpolluted.  It  is  this 
that  gives  to  posterity  the  assurance,  that  they  will  receive, 
unimpared,  the  precious  boon  which  we  so  richly  enjoy. 

While  we  thus  cherish  the  golden  inheritance,  won  for 
us  by  the  high  achievements  of  our  ancestors,  let  us  not  for- 
get the  oppressed  of  other  lands.  Let  us,  at  least,  bring  to 
the  altar  of  grateful  remembrance,  the  offering  of  a  gener- 
ous, heartfelt  sympathy  for  that  nation,  which  was  first  to 
respond  to  our  exulting  shout  for  Freedom  ;  which,  like  us, 
has  fought  her  battles,  while  we  alone  have  won  them. 
This  day's  sun  looks  down  upon  twenty-four  millions  of 
that  people,  whose  necks  still  wear  the  iron  yoke  of  Rus- 
sian despotism,  in  their  native  land  ;  while  the  bleak  winds 
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of  Siberia  come  laden  with  the  groans  of  those  who  pine  in 
hopeless  exile.  The  story  of  Poland's  conflicts  and  suffer- 
ings, is  no  masterly  wrought  web  of  marvel  and  romance. 
Imagination  cannot  outstrip  reality  here.  Her  fate  has  of- 
ten been  the  theme  of  the  great  and  gifted  ;  but  it  is  one 
which  can  never  tire,  and  should  not  be  forgotten.  Inau- 
spicious, indeed,  were  the  limes  which  saw  the  last  strug- 
gles of  that  gallant  people.  It  was  at  that  eventful  epoch, 
when  the  star  of  Austerlitz  had  sunk  in  blood,  and  Europe 
was  convulsed  to  its  centre  by  the  distractions  of  the  as- 
pirants of  power,  and  the  devotees  of  fame,  that  the  voice 
of  Poland,  touched  with  the  eloquence  of  an  expiring  na- 
tion, was  heard,  appealing  to  the  friends  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity to  rally  for  her  rescue.  That  call  passed  unheeded  ; 
and  Europe,  by  remaining  a  listless  spectator,  sacrificed  the 
last  hopes  of  the  heroic  Poles  to  the  sordid  thirst  for  self 
aggrandizement.  But  a  ray  of  hope  begins  to  relieve  the 
gloom  which  has  so  long  darkened  the  prospects  of  Poland, 
and  enables  us  to  cherish  the  elevating  presage,  that  there 
is  yet  reserved  for  her  a  bright  and  vivid  futurity.  When 
she  fell,  thus  abandoned,  the  victim  of  sceptred  robbers, 
America,  though  more  successful,  was  in  the  infancy  of  her 
being ;  and  her  power  and  influence  were  comparatively 
feeble.  But  those  days  of  doubts  and  clouded  prospects 
are  past ;  and  now,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings 
of  free  institutions  and  religious  liberty,  it  becomes  an  im- 
perative duty,  for  us  to  express  our  unqualified  detestation 
of  the  odious  principles  of  the  falsely  called  Holy  Alliance  ; 
principles,  which  sap  the  very  foundation  on  which  our 
government  is  based  ;  and  are  subversive  of  all  national  in- 
dependence and  common  laws.  Happy  for  us  and  the 
world,  the  power  of  public  opinion  is  beginning  to  usurp 
the  force  of  arms,  and  the  unsightly  monster,  Misrule,  quails 
ore  the  progress  of  elevated  and  enlightened  sentiments. 
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America's  influence  has  become  world-wide  ;  her  example 
is  everywhere  reverenced.  These  operate  with  a  silent,  but 
effectual  force  ;  these  are  mighty,  where  the  arm  of  physi- 
cal power  is  nerveless.  These,  America  has  given  her 
pledge,  sealed  with  the  blood  of  her  noblest  sons,  always  to 
employ,  in  support  of  those  great  and  inborn  rights,  to  whose 
influence  she  owes  her  existence,  —  in  defence  of  which, 
Poland  fell.  The  day  has  gone  by,  when  we  may  win 
laurels  of  fame  on  the  field  of  victory ;  nor  is  it  for  us  to 
found  a  government,  which  shall  remain  an  enduring  mon- 
ument of  American  valor.  Worthier  hands  than  ours  have 
gathered  these  honors.  But,  it  remains  for  us,  to  render  Po- 
land a  living  memorial  of  American  philanthropy.  The 
spirits  of  our  departed  patriots  are  ever  whispering  to  us 
our  duty  to  that  "  land  of  heroes."  The  Genius  of  the 
Revolution,  which  still  lingers  in  our  vallies  and  hovers 
about  our  mountain-tops,  ready  to  marshal  with  its  beacon 
torch  the  champions  of  liberty,  if  ever  the  foot  of  the  inva- 
der shall  tread  our  coasts,  tells  us  that  these  should  not  be 
the  confines  of  our  benevolent  efforts.  The  name  of  the 
immortal  Kosciusko,  baptized  in  the  recollections  of  his 
patriotic  daring  in  our  defense,  pleads  with  us  for  his  fallen 
country.  That  beneficent  Providence,  which  crowned  the 
efforts  of  our  forefathers  with  unfading  renown,  seems  now 
to  proffer  to  us  the  opportunity,  of  engraving  the  records 
of  our  generous  deeds  on  immortal  tablets,  —  the  living, 
breathing  tablets  of  the  hearts  of  an  emancipated  nation. 
Means  are  now  in  our  possession,  which,  if  we  use  aright, 
may  enable  coming  generations  to  read  our  eulogy  in  the 
rising  greatness  of  Poland. 

Be  it  ours,  then,  to  strike  the  great  chord  of  sympathetic 
feeling,  which  connects  the  old  world  with  the  new,  —  to 
swell  the  tide  of  universal  indignation,  which  shall  flow  on, 
with  a  deep,  resistless  current,  in  behalf  of  that  devoted  land. 
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Happy  will  be  the  day  for  America,  when  she  shall  have 
done  this  ;  thrice  happy  for  Poland.  Then  will  her  grief- 
stricken  exile  lay  aside  his  'pilgrim  garb,'  to  greet,  with  his 
returning  footsteps,  the  soil  of  his  native  land  ;  and  swell, 
with  his  exulting  voice,  the  loud  anthems  which  will  hail 
the  Jubilee  of  freedom.  Then  will  her  oppressors  know, 
that  the  spirit  of  liberty,  so  long  suppressed,  needs  but  the 
breath  of  general  abhorrence,  to  kindle  into  such  a  flame 
as  the  blood  of  all  her  enemies  could  not  quench.  Then 
will  the  dread  reality  burst  upon  them,  that  the  fabric  of 
their  power  has  been  pillared  on  a  slumbering  earthquake. 
Then  will  Poland  behold  the  star  of  her  destiny  emerging 
from  the  darkness  of  oblivion  ;  and  guided  by  its  increasing 
splendor,  as  it  mounts  upward  to  its  zenith,  she  will  run 
anew  the  race  of  empire. 


AUTUMN  AND  WINTER. 

AUTUMN. 

Stand  back  !     stand  back  !     you  grey  old  man, 

Of  the    cold   and  cheerless   brow ; 
You'll   fright  the   smiles  from  nature's  face, 

If   you   come  so  rudely  now  ;     - 
The  dancing  brooks  have   heard  your  voice, 

From  the  northern   mountains   borne  ; 
Their  gentle   flow  doth  speak  of   grief, 

Do  you   know,   sir,   why   they  mourn  ? 

WINTER. 

What  care   I   for  the    babbling  brook, 

Or  the  mighty  river's  flow ; 
My  course   is  onward,   and   I  haste, 

With  a  ccasless  step,  to  go 
And   spread    a   veil  of   purest   white, 

Over   nature's   faded   bloom, — 
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Don't  linger    here,  —  away  !     away  ! 
Go,   weep   o'er   the   summer's   tomb. 

AUTUMN. 

The  summer's   task   was   scarcely  done, 

When  she   gave   the   world   to   me  ; 
I   took   bright   flowers   from   her   hand, 

But  I've  kept  net  one  for  thee  ; 
I   knew  thy   chilling  touch   would  make 

The  loveliest   things    decay, 
And   summer's  dying  voice  proclaimed, 

That  you,    Sir,   was  on   your   way. 

WINTER. 

Did  she  not  bid  you  give   the   earth 

To   the  King  of  the   dying  year, 
And  bear  away  the   lovely   things, 

Which  were   trusted   to  thee   here  ? 
Haste  thee,  haste,   and   sleep   awhile, 

I'll  harm  not  thy   fair  domain ; 
I   too  shall   soon  be   called   away, 

And   thou   wilt   come  back   again. 

AUTUMN. 

Fare  thee   well,   Sir  Winter,   farewell, 

I  leave   thee   a  cheerless   reign ; 
Remember  the  time   hastens  on, 

When   I   shall  De   back  again  ; 
Tread  lightly  where  roses  have   bloomed, 

And  be   thou  ready   to  go, 
When   the  fair   hand  of   spring  is   laid 

On  thy   cold  mantle   of  snow. 


I'm   monarch   of    hill   and   of   dale, 

I  reign   o'er  the  rivers   too; — 
Ye   streamlets,   be   silent   awhile, 

And  prepare  to  sing  anew ; 
I'll   spread    a  white  robe   o'er  you  now, 

And  your  rest   shall  quiet  be,  — 
But  your  song  shall   again  be  heard 

When   wild  flow'rs   bloom  on   the   lea. 
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STEPHENS'  TRAVELS. 

Within  the  three  or  four  last  years,  no  American  writer 
has  attracted  more  general  remark  in  our  literary  circles, 
and  with  the  whole  reading  part  of  community,  than  Ste- 
phens. The  works  through  which  he  has  become  known, 
are,  in  the  order  of  their  publication,  the  following :  — 

"Incidents  of  Travel  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  Petraa,  and  the 
Holy  Land."  "  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Greece,  Turkey, 
Russia,  and  Poland."  "  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central 
America,  Chiapa,  and  Yucatan." 

We  have  thought  it  worth  while,  in  view  of  the  exten- 
sive circulation  of  these  works,  to  make  some  few  remarks 
upon  their  Characteristics  ;  their  Popularity  ;  and  the  Im- 
pressions produced  by  a  perusal  of  them. 

The  most  noticeable  Characteristic,  we  remark,  is  their 
utilitarian  spirit.  Stephens  is  no  day-dreamer ;  he  is  not 
one  of  those  who,  surrounding  themselves  by  the  images 
of  the  past,  can  see  no  realities  in  the  present ;  who,  living 
in  the  higher  atmosphere  of  imagination,  and  intellect,  can 
see  no  beauty  or  worthiness  in  the  lower,  and  more  human 
region  of  the  senses  and  passions ;  in  a  word,  his  tenden- 
cies are  matter-of-fact,  not  transcendental. 

A  second  Characteristic,  which  may  perhaps  in  many  re- 
spects be  dependent  upon  the  first,  is  their  observing  spir- 
it. These  two  are  sufficient,  we  think,  to  account  for  the 
popularity  of  the  '  Travels.'  Others  will  be  mentioned,  in- 
cidentally, as  they  suggest  themselves  in  the  connection  of 
our  remarks.  It  is  evident,  that  the  Popularity  of  the  works 
under  consideration,  cannot  be  owing  to  the  profound  learn- 
ing, or  curious  research  displayed  in  them ;  for  these  are 
in  a  considerable  degree  wanting  ;  and  even  were  it  other- 
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wise,  they  could  not  be  appreciated  by  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  read  books  of  this  kind,  and  upon  whom,  con- 
sequently, their  popularity  must  depend.  Nor  can  it  be 
owing  altogether,  to  the  interest  excited  by  the  mention  of 
scenes,  and  countries,  associated  in  the  mind,  with  all  that 
is  noble,  in  Biblical,  or  classical  literature;  with  the  history 
of  primitive  Christianity  ;  with  the  triumphs  of  eloquence 
and  poetry  ;  with  the  victories  of  Freedom  and  the  defeats 
of  Oppression ;  w^ith  the  death-throes  of  expiring,  or  the 
glories  of  rising  republics,  and  kingdoms ;  —  these  are 
enough,  indeed,  to  inspire  with  extasy,  the  imaginative 
mind.  But  the  common  reader  does  not  feel  them, — he 
wants  something  else,  —  something  that  he  can  understand 
better,  and  care  more  about.  To  this  class,  these  works 
are  admirably  adapted,  their  very  title  is  just  the  thing  for 
them,  —  Incidents  of  Travel, — not  dry  disquisitions  on 
the  antiquities  and  religion,  of  the  countries  he  has  visited, 
but  anything  that  happens,  -  c  Jottingsdown'  -  as  Willis  calls 
it.  In  forming,  in  its  perfection,  this  kind  of  writing,  the 
two  Characteristics  above  mentioned,  namely,  the  Utilita- 
rian, and  the  Observing  spirit  are  auxiliary,  and,  indeed  ne- 
cessary. The  utilitarian  author  cares  most,  about  the  things 
which  most  nearly  concern  him.  He  is  not  too  dignified 
to  think  about  so  unpoetic  a  thing  as  his  dinner,  —  indeed, 
he  feels  quite  a  personal  interest  in  it,  and  would  consider 
it  something  of  a  disappointment  to  lose  it ;  in  fact,  he  cares 
considerably  for  all  the  thousand  and  one  little  matters  that 
make  up  a  traveler's  comfort.  Feeling  an  interest  in  them 
himself,  he  naturally  imagines,  that  others  will  feel  the 
same,  or  a  similar  interest,  —  and  accordingly  he  puts  them 
down  in  his  book.  In  this  way  we  get  the  detail  of  per- 
sonal adventure,  which  in  the  olla  podrida  of  a  book  of 
travels  is  the  spice  which  alone  renders  it  palatable  to  the 
general  reader.     The  most  sentimental  of  us,  indeed,  will 
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sometimes  yawn  over  an  elaborate  description  of  some  pic- 
turesque point  in  scenery,  or  some  beautiful  specimen  in 
art,  when  we  would  read  with  infinite  amusement,  the 
merest  trifle  connected  with  the  writer's  own,  personal  ad- 
ventures or  circumstances.  We  can  only  account  for  this 
by  the  universal  feeling  of  Sympathy,  and  by  saying,  that 
'  Man  is  the  noblest  creature  seen  below;'  and  that,  conse- 
quently, in  this  sense,  his  most  trivial  acts  are  more  inter- 
esting, than  are  the  most  important  appearances  of  the  soul- 
less and  inanimate  world. 

The  Observing  spirit  causes  the  writer  who  possesses  it, 
to  direct  his  attention  to  small  items  of  information,  and 
knowledge,  —  to  collect  the  particles  of  inference,  and 
proof,  and  fact ;  which,  though  often  disregarded,  are  of  the 
greatest  consequence.  A  genius  for  little  things,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  requisites,  we  know  of,  in  a  writer  of 
Travels.  A  friend  of  Lieut.  Slidell,  the  author  of  '  Two 
years  in  Spain,'  (now  by  promotion,  and  change  of  name, 
Captain  Mackenzie,  under  which  name  he  has  written  the 
Biographies  of  Paul  Jones,  and  Commodore  Perry,  which 
are  favorably  known,)  a  friend  of  this  gentleman,  we  say, 
once  told  us,  speaking  of  him,  that  he  was  the  most  observ- 
ing man  he  ever  knew,  —  that,  for  instance,  after  spending 
half  an  hour  in  a  room,  he  could  describe  minutely  every 
thing  in  it,  even  to  the  figure  of  the  carpet  and  number  of 
the  chairs,  &c.  &c.  The  consequence  is,  that,  without 
any  great  originality,  or  power  of  mind,  he  has  written  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  and  instructive  books  of  Travel  in 
the  language.  He  has  told  us  the  little  things,  that  no 
other  traveler  has  deigned  to  notice,  but  which  are  in  fact 
by  far  the  most  important  for  us  to  know,  since,  the  char- 
acter of  any  people,  may  be  more  correctly  judged  of,  by 
the  common  incidents  of  their  domestic,  every-day  life,  than 
by  their  national  -dchievments,  or  disgraces.     It  is  needless 
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to  say,  how  much  more  readable,  and  really  useful  to  the 
mass,  this  book  of  Capt.  Mackenzie's  on  Spain  is,  than  if 
he  had  gone  into  heroics,  on  the  troubadours^  and  chivalry  ; 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  the  conquest  of  Grenada  and 
other  romantic  phases  in  the  history  of  that  proud  but  now 
degenerate  nation. 

We  cannot  help  mentioning  here,  one  other  rather  re- 
markable instance  of  the  power  of  little  things,  exemplifi- 
ed,—  though  in  an  altogether  different,  and  more  senti- 
mental manner,  —  in  a  little  novel  from  the  pen  of  Monsieur 
de  Saintine,  called  "  Picciola."  With  a  flower  for  his  he- 
roine, and.  the  most  apparently,  insignificant  and  trivial  cir- 
cumstances, for  his  incidents  ;  he  has  written,  not  only  one 
of  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful,  but  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful tales  in  the  French  Language. 

Mr.  Stephens  understands  perfectly,  the  effect  of  these 
little  things,  and  possesses  a  very  happy  faculty  for  produc- 
ing it,  by  skillfully  grouping  them  together  and  placing 
each  in  its  most  advantageous  light.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  proper  to  mention  his  Style.  It  is  just  such  as  we 
might  expect  from  his  subject-matter,  —  easy,  natural,  and 
readable ;  —  particularly  adapted,  indeed,  io  the  trifling 
manner  in  which  he  usually  treats  his  subjects,  but  not 
wholly  unsuited  to  the  loftier  themes,  in  which,  sometimes, 
he  cannot  refrain  from  indulging.  To  the  Characteristics 
spoken  of  before,  assisted  by  their  appropriate  style,  may 
be  ascribed,  we  conclude,  then,  without  doubt,  all  the  pop- 
ularity, which  has  been  acquired  by  Mr.  Stephens  as  a 
writer  of  Travels. 

We  now  wish  to  consider  for  a  few  moments,  the  Im- 
pressions produced  by  a  perusal  of  his  works.  And  in  ref- 
erence to  these  impressions,  it  is  no  small  matter,  that  they 
are  our  own,  suggested,  not  by  the  fancy  of  the  author, 
but  by  the  very  things  he  has  seen,  —  placed  before  our 
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eyes.,  in  the  naked  simplicity  of  a  truthful,  unadorned  de- 
scription. We  follow  him  in  thought  to  Egypt,  —  the 
mother  of  Learning,  but  now,  alas  !  degraded,  and  disown- 
ed of  her  child.  Standing  by  her  huge,  labor-reared  pyra- 
mids, at  once  the  evidences  of  her  former  despotism  and 
refinement,  we  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  reflection, 
that  though,  in  the  hot-bed  of  Tyranny,  the  tree  of  art  may 
flourish  for  a  time,  with  a  growth  which  shall  astonish  us, 
yet,  that  its  decay  is  only  the  surer,  in  proportion,  as  its 
branches  are  more  luxuriant;  —  that  the  artificial  soil  is 
not  deep  enough,  nor  rich  enough,  to  nourish  it  in  its  ma- 
turity and  age.  And  we  cannot  but  think,  that  Freedom, 
which  seems  its  natural  soil,  is  necessary  for  its  full  devel- 
opment, and  continued  perfectness. 

He  carries  us  across  the  land  of  Idumea,  the  accursed  of 
old,  in  sacred  prophecy,  and  now,  the  melancholy  proof  of 
its  fulfillment.  He  leaves  us  alone  in  the  ancient  Capital 
of  Edom.  Petra,  the  Rock-City,  tells  in  its  desolate 
grandeur,  its  own  sorrowful  tale.  Its  Theatre  stands  now, 
as  when  that  impious  and  mocking  people  frequented  its 
seats,  with  laughter  and  pride,  —  the  work  of  their  hands 
is  left,  glorious,  exulting  in  its  triumph  over  Time,  but 
they  !  — where  are  they  ?  Tombs  are  there,  but  their  dead 
are  crumbled  to  dust,  and  borne  upon  the  four  winds,  are 
now  commingling  with  nature,  in  which,  long,  long  ages 
ago,  they  had  an  Identity,  and  formed  an  animate  part. 

We  visit  with  him  the  Christ-sanctified  Holy  Land, 
where  the  righteous  men  were  persecuted  ;  the  apostles 
were  martyred  ;  and  the  Saviour  was  crucified.  Here,  if 
any  where  on  earth,  are  hallowed  associations,  and  here  a 
reverent  silence  is  best  becoming  us. 

We  are  with  him  in  Greece.  She  has  been  sung  by  a 
thousand  poets,  eulogized  by  a  thousand  orators,  until  her 
scenes  have  become  as  familiar  to  us,  as  the  play-grounds 
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of  our  childhood  ;  —  yet  the  charm  of  her  name  is  still  po- 
tent. It  is  formed  in  our  school-boy  days,  and  entwined 
with  the  fibres  of  our  young  feelings,  '  becomes  of  them  a 
part.'  Commonness  may  weaken,  but  can  never  destroy 
the  classic  impressions  connected  with  the  various  history 
of  Grecian   feebleness,  power,  art,  luxury,  and  ruin. 

We  have  thus,  as  briefly  as  possible,  noted  a  few  of  the 
more  vivid  impressions  produced  on  our  minds,  by  some 
of  the  ancient  countries  visited  by  Mr.  Stephens  ;  —  others 
must  be  passed,  without  mention,  in  order  that  we  may 
hasten  to  the  consideration  of  one,  to  us,  more  profitable 
and  interesting  than  them  all.  In  the  first  place,  because 
it.  is  new.  The  love  of  novelty  is  an  universal  attribute, 
and  characteristic  of  our  nature ;  and  when  its  tendency 
is,  to  incite  to  action,  to  urge  on  to  investigation,  to  give 
energy,  and  tone  to  thought,  it  is  praise-worthy,  and  proper. 
He,  who  affords  us  some  new  subject  for  enquiry,  some 
strange,  and  unaccounted-for  fact,  forms  an  era,  in  our 
knowledge,  —  an  epoch,  amidst  the  dull  monotony  of  com- 
mon things.  This  has  been  lately  done  by  the  discovery 
of  ruins,  and  specimens  of  art  in  Central  America.  The 
antiquities  of  the  old  world,  have  become  exhausted  ;  for 
a  long  time  has  she  been  the  centre  of  research,  and  curi- 
osity ;  but  they  are  now  almost  satiated,  —  her  day  of  in- 
terest is  past,  her  old  things,  have  become  no  longer  old, 
her  mysteries  no  longer  a  mystery.  At  this  period,  the  dis- 
coveries in  Central  America  seem  to  occur,  with  a  peculiar 
fitness.  The  mind  of  the  antiquarian  had  been,  for  a  time, 
comparativly  dull,  and,  for  want  of  fuel,  his  imagination  had 
smouldered  away,  until  there  remained  but  the  smoke,  and 
fume,  of  inactivity,  where  once  there  was  the  blaze  and 
heat  of  enthusiasm.  But,  now  there  is  presented  a  subject 
new,  and  strange,  —  full  of  a  thrilling,  and  soul-stirring  in- 
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terest ;  — calculated  to  excite  again  his  dormant  energies, 
and  rouse  his  mind  from  its  accustomed  lethargy. 

On  our  own  continent,  in  the  midst  of  a  civilized  people, 
exist  ruins,  inferior  in  extent,  and  magnificence,  scarcely  to 
any  in  the  world,  —  yet  till  lately,  unknown,  and  still  unex- 
plained. We  see  evidences  plain  and  incontrovertible,  that 
there  lived  another  race,  —  not  barbarous  and  savage,  but 
possessing  the  refinements  peculiar  to  a  cultivated  people. 
But  what  this  race  was,  or  whence  it  came,  we  cannot  tell. 
Knowledge  and  Tradition  are  dumb.  Theory  alone  can 
speak  ;  and  she  utters  her  belief  in  such  feeble  tones,  and 
in  so  various  ways,  that  we  know  not  which  to  take. 

Palaces,  and  temples,  and  altars  alone  remain  ;  and  they, 
constructed  in  accordance  with  the  strictest,  and  most  per- 
fect rules  of  architecture,  and  covered,  as  they  are  with  the 
noblest  and  chastest  specimens  of  sculpture,  prove  that 
their  artificers  were  men  of  refined  tastes,  and  happy  lives  ; 
refined,  that  they  carried  the  arts  to  almost  the  extreme  verge 
of  perfection ;  happy,  that  living  in  a  pleasant  land,  and 
seemingly  basking  in  the  smiles  of  their  benignant  gods, 
they  loved  to  beautify  their  shrines,  and  pay  their  worship 
to  the  divinities,  to  whom  they  thought  it  due. 

But  their  cities  are  now  desolate  ;  and  in  their  streets, 
echo  answers  alone  to  the  cry  of  the  wild  beast,  or  the 
footsteps  of  the  traveler,  who  ponders  upon  their  ruin.  The 
forest,  with  its  over-hanging  branches,  now  shadows  their 
temples  and  altars ;  their  palaces  are  overgrown  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  their  dwellings  lie  buried  beneath  their 
own  dust. 

There  is  an  awe  and  veneration,  in  examining  the  relics 
of  a  race  that  history  tells  us  of,  and  although  we  know  its 
name,  and  former  rank,  and  the  causes  of  its  dissolution  ; 
still  we  sigh,  —  for  decay  is  ever  melancholy.  But  when 
we  stand  among  the  ruins  of  a  nation,  around  whose  name 
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even,  there  hangs  a  dark,  and  undefined  mystery ',  — blind 
and  incomprehensible  all,  —  our  emotions  are  deeper,  our 
feelings  more  sublime.  And  unless  the  darkness,  which 
now  covers  the  ruined  cities  of  Central  America,  be  dissipat- 
ed, they  shall  ever  be,  as  now,  the  theme  of  wonder,  and 
admiration,  —  and  to  future  generations,  Copan,  and  Pa- 
lenque  shall  be  classic  names.  Helenus. 


"  REDEEM  THE  TIME." 

The  heritage  of  sin  and  death 

Is  ours,  —  alas,  a  fearful  dower  ! 
The  soft  air,  with  a  poisoned  breath, 

Fans  the  pale  clay,  that,  but  an  hour 
Is  animate,  as  if  with  life. 

And  animate  with  life  no  more, 
Its  being  and  its  being's  strife 

Have  ceased,  —  the  feverish  dream  is  o'er. 
Such  is  mortality,  —  and  we 

With  such  a  being, — brief  at  best, 
Or  what  we  would,  or  would  not  be, 

Must  soon  have  been,  and  sink  to  rest. 
Child  of  an  erring  sire,  thy  years 

Are  bounded  by  a  narrow  line,  — 
What'er  thou  hast  of  hopes,  or  fears, 

Make  me  delay,  —  redeem  the  time! 
Pale  son  of  science,  —  o'er  thy  brow 

Is  shed  the  taper's  sickly  ray, 
Though  wearied  out  with  watchings  now, 

The  time  is  short,  —  make  no  delay  ! 
Thou  hast  not  shrunk  from  toil  and  care, 

Thou  may'st  not  shun  them  now  and    win 
Thy  laurels,  —  pleasure's  artful  snare 

Would  rob  thee  of  thy  diadem. 
Heir  of  eternity  !  to  thee, 

A  more  than  mortal  strife  is  given  ; 
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The  moments  fly,  —  and  whilst  they  flee, 
Thou  wilt  have  won,  or  lost  a  heaven. 

Make  no  delay,  —  for  death's  cold  hand 
Will  spare,  nor  age,  nor  youth,  nor  prime. 

Thou  traveler  to  a  spirit-land 
Redeem  the  time,  —  redeem  the  time  !      L 


PUMPKINVILLE  AND  ME. 

"  Homerum  Colophonii  civem  esse  dicunt,  Chii  suum  vindicant, 
Salminii  repetunt,  Smyrnsei  vero  suum  esse  conficiunt,  permuhi  alii 
preterea  pugnant  inter  se,  atque  contendunt." 

To  prevent  all  vexatious  disputes  which  might  some  day- 
arise  among  the  various  places  I  have  honored  and  may  yet 
honor  with  a  residence,  for  the  eternal  fame  of  giving  me 
birth,  I  here,  in  anticipation,  and  justified  by  the  facts  stated 
in  the  above  quotation,  declare,  certify,  and  record  for  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  the  especial  glory  of  the  goodly 
town  concerned,  whose  welfare  and  reputation  is  dear  to 
my  heart,  that  I,  Obidiah  Polly wog,  only  son  of  Zacheus 
and  Dolly  Pollywog,  was  produced,  and  first  drew  vital 
air  in  the  ancient  and  respectable,  but  hitherto  unknown 
town  of  Pumpkinville. 

Though  well  convinced  of  the  fact,  yet  I  can  hardly 
realize,  that  the  world  is  ignorant  of  its  existence.  /  know 
it — yes  every  nook,  lane,  pond,  hill,  house,  and  pretty  girl 
in  it.  Here,  my  father  Zacheus  lived  and  died,  and  here 
the  whole  race  of  Pollywogs,  time  out  of  mind,  down  to 
me  Obidiah,  has  lived  and  died  ;  and  here  I  will  live  and 
die  ;  that  is,  if  I  succeed  in  perpetrating  matrimony  on  the 
Squire's  daughter,  the  charming  Prudence  ;  otherwise  I, 
Obidiah  Pollywog,  a  forlorn  and  stricken  bachelor  will  flee 
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away  to  the  remotest  ends  of  the  earth,  and  thereby,  la- 
mentabile  dictu,  the  race  of  Polly  wogs  become  extinct  for- 
ever. But  whatever  disasters  befall  me,  the  memory  of 
Pumpkin ville  shall  never  be  effaced  from  my  mind.  It 
rises  now,  before  my  mental  eye  with  the  vividness  of 
reality.  There  on  the  hill  is  the  old  Tavern  with  its  creak- 
ing sign-post,  hard  by,  the  store  with  its  windows  tempting- 
ly filled  with  pictured  snuff-boxes  of  brilliant  hues,  ribons, 
calico  patterns,  sticks  of  sugar  candy,  and  that  aged  quar- 
ter-sheet of  gingerbread,  which  many  a  time  has  made  my 
mouth  water,  not  so  much  by  its  own  virtue  as  the  good 
things  under  the  counter,  which  it  faintly  shadows  forth. 
Then  down  the  street  is  the  Post-Office,  a  little  black  hut, 
which  has  breasted  the  storms  of  many  winters,  where  the 
Squire  comes  every  day,  but  no  one  else  oftener  than  once 
a  month.  Directly  opposite  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 
is  the  shoe-makers'  shop,  to  which  in  joyful  anticipation,  I 
often  have  ran  for  a  new  pair  of  cowhide  brogans.  Over 
the  door,  on  a  defaced  sign-board  are  the  outlines  of  a  boot 
and  shoe,  at  which  in  their  brighter  days,  I  was  wont  to 
gaze  with  admiration  and  delight.  On  the  back  road  un- 
der the  hill  is  the  mill,  to  which,  in  my  boyish  days,  I 
rode  old  one-eyed  Pompey  whose  barren  flanks  supported 
two  stiff  bags,  —  one  of  rye,  the  other  of  Indian  corn,  — 
on  which  like  a  king  I  sat  overtopping  all.  Often  too, 
while  "  Uncle  Ben"  was  grinding,  would  I  hasten  below 
and,  esconcing  myself  in  some  safe  corner,  gaze  intently  on 
the  great  wheel  as  it  whirled  round  and  round,  till  my  eyes 
swam  and  my  head  grew  dizzy. 

At  the  head  of  the  street  sits  the  school-house,  —  its 
walls  are  now  dilapidated,  the  clapboards  hang  loosely  from 
its  sides,  the  winds  whistle  riotously  through  the  crevices, 
the  chimney  is  crumbling  to  pieces,  the  fire-place,  which 
in  times  of  yore,   roared  gloriously  with  blazing  pine  and 
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oak,  now  gapes  cold  and  hideously,  and  the  black  and  bat- 
tered benches  tell  a  doleful  tale  of  ill-spent  hours  in  days 
gone  by. 

Lastly  is  the  meeting-house,  a  huge  cubical  structure, 
which  rears  its  black  and  uncouth  walls  upon  the  hill  in 
the  centre  of  the  village.  For  aught  its  aspect,  it  may 
have  been  built  before  the  flood.  To  a  stranger,  it  is  a 
gloomy,  comfortless,  and  repulsive  sight;  not  so  to  the 
worthy  inhabitants ;  to  them  it  has  a  fatherly  aspect,  ever 
inviting  them  to  repose  within  its  walls,  ever  ready  to  af- 
ford a  shelter  to  its  children  from  the  follies  and  wickedness 
of  the  world.  Hither,  at  the  sound  of  the  cheerful  bell, 
they  weekly  flow  from  the  lanes  and  the  by-ways,  on  horse 
and  on  foot,  the  old  and  the  young,  the  halt  and  the 
lame,  to  the  house  of  our  God.  This  is  the  great  bond  of 
union,  which  gives  unanimity,  compactness  and  incorrupt- 
ibility to  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  social  body  of  Pump- 
kinville. 

Besides  the  public  functioneries,  by  far  the  richest  man 
in  town  is  good  farmer  Darby.  He  keeps  a  horse  and 
chaise  and  pays  twenty  dollars  taxes.  Just  walk  into  his 
long  barn  and  look  at  his  fifty  head  of  cattle,  ranged  in  a 
row  along  the  side,  beginning  with  stout  Bright  and  Buck 
at  the  head,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  size  till  you  come 
to  the  yearlings.  The  walls  of  his  house  are  hung  with 
strings  of  dried  apples,  the  kitchen  rafters  with  crook-neck- 
ed squashes,  the  cellar  is  plentifully  supplied  with  beef, 
pork,  and  potatoes,  and  its  walls  lined  high  with  a  triple 
row  of  cider  barrels,  duly  replenished  in  their  proper  season. 
If  you  will  go  up  garret  you  will  find  the  floor  thickly 
covered  with  shining  ears  of  yellow  corn,  and  round  the 
huge  chimney,  which  fills  the  center,  capacious  hogsheads 
of  rye,  oats,  and  barley.  Many  a  long  rainy  day,  astride 
the  long  box,  have  I  spent  beside   them   in  shelling  corn. 
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Grate,  grate,  went  the  long  ears,  dismally  pattered  the  rain 
on  the  roof,  and  as  ear  after  ear  in  monotonous  succession 
was  stripped  of  its  yellow  coat,  my  mind  indulged  in 
dreamy  reveries  of  a  brighter  future,  in  which  Prudence 
and  a  pretty  farm  had  no  small  share.  But  in  all  these 
reveries,  Obidiah  Polly wog  never  imagined  his  name  would 
appear  in  print. 

It  is  only  by  a  gradual  development,  that  we  finally  ar- 
rive at  the  conception  of  our  own  greatness.  By  succes- 
sive steps  Caesar  rose  to  rule  the  world  ;  —  to  a  height,  that 
would  have  terrified  his  youthful  ambition,  could  it  at  once 
have  been  presented  to  his  view.  But  partial  revelations 
have  now  been  made  to  me  ;  and  before  my  mind,  (as  was 
the  case  with  Cicero,)  is  continually  floating  the  idea  of 
something  immensum  infinitumque,  with  which  my  genius 
kindling  will  at  length  send  forth  a  flame,  that  shall  be  the 
admiration  and  enlightenment  of  all  coming  time. 

The  most  important  public  personages  in  Pumpkinville, 
are  the  Parson,  the  Squire,  the  Deacons,  and  the  School- 
master ;  and  to  perform  their  appropriate  duties  in  private 
life,  a  due  proportion,  par-excellence,  of  grannies,  grandsirs, 
uncles,  aunts,  and  old  maids.  Thus  possessing  within 
themselves  the  elements  of  their  own  preservation,  and  those 
social  institutions  peculiar  to  New  England  towns  a  centu- 
ry since,  in  their  pristine  purity,  the  Pumpkinvillars  have 
pursued  the  same  unchanging  course,  sun  after  sun,  year 
after  year,  generation  after  generation,  in  blessed  ignorance 
of  the  wide  and  vicious  world  around  them.  For  these  fif- 
ty generations  and  more,  it  would  seem,  they  have  walked 
in  the  established  ways  of  their  fathers,  and  have  now 
grown,  as  it  were,  into  one  compact  body,  each  member  of 
which  has  its  office  and  performs  its  duties  with  undeviat- 
ing  regularity.  The  same  customs,  the  same  manners,  the 
same  sentiments  are  handed  down  without  addition  or  sub- 
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traction  from  father  to  son,  and  from  son  to  son  again. 
While  the  towns  around  them  are  continually  overrun  with 
innovations  and  the  vestiges  of  ancient  days  are  being  fast 
swept  away,  no  change  can  be  witnessed  in  Purnpkinville; 
excepting,  perhaps,  externally,  that  the  dwellings  grow 
blacker,  the  stone  walls  of  the  streets  more  dingy,  and  the 
lofty  elms,  that  line  them,  overshadowing  the  farm  houses 
and  waving  their  huge  limbs  mournfully  in  the  breeze,  ex- 
hibit more  and  more  the  impress  of  age  and  decay.  You 
are  struck  on  crossing  its  boundaries  with  the  stillness,  the 
solemnity,  the  venerableness  of  the  place.  The  very  winds 
seem  to  respect  its  antiquity  and  integrity,  as  they  move 
stealthily  over  its  domains.  As  simplicity  and  immutability 
mark  the  manners,  so  do  honesty  and  sincerity  the  charac- 
ter of  its  inhabitants.  Ah  me  !  happy  Pollywog,  that  I  was 
born  in  Purnpkinville.  Its  name,  though  now  unknown, 
will  yet,  linked  with  my  own,  be  emblazoned  in  characters 
of  living  light  on  the  roll  of  fame.  Yes  !  the  fame  of  Pol- 
lywog shall  yet  become  illustrious,  and  his  name  descend 
an  immortal  legacy  to  posterity,  to  be  mingled  with  candy 
in  the  mouths  of  the  young  and  revolved  with  tobacco  in 
the  jaws  of  the  aged.  As  the  sun  of  his  rising  genius  now 
pours  forth  its  morning  glories  to  the  honor  of  his  dear  na- 
tive town,  so  shall  its  meridian  splendor  shed  an  unfading 
lustre  over  its  imperishable  memory. 

It  is  customary  now  among  certain  writers  in  judging  of 
a  great  man's  character  to  divide  it  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  belongs  to  the  man  himself,  the  other  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  This  surely  is  sound  doctrine,  and  in  re- 
spect to  myself,  will  happily  apply.  My  genius,  which  is 
great,  (candor  compels  me  to  assert  it  though  modesty  for- 
bids,) is  all  my  own,  but  my  virtues  and  good  habits,  which 
are  not  despicable,  are  due  to  the  good  discipline  to  which 
I  was  subjected  in  my  native  town.     I  was  indulged  in  no 
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depraved  humors,  as  children  at  this  day,  when  moral  sua- 
sion usurps  the  place  of  a  healthy  compulsion.  By  the 
Primer  I  was  taught  not  only,  that  Adam  was  the  first  man, 
Moses  the  meekest  man,  Methusalah  the  oldest  man,  but 
also,  that  Solomon  was  the  wisest  man.  This  is,  indeed, 
repudiated  in  these  degenerate  days,  but  in  Pumpkinville 
it  was  then  and  is  now  conscientiously  believed.  There- 
fore, I  was  not  only  inducted  into  his  doctrines  theoreti- 
cally but  practically,  The  impressions  I  received,  when 
my  mother  hurried  me  into  her  chamber,  darkened  the 
windows  to  render  the  scene  more  awful,  extended  me  flat 
on  my  belly  upon  the  bed,  laid  bare  my  p and  there- 
on applied  the  birch  with  an  unction,  that  opened  my  mor- 
al eyes  to  the  clearest  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong;  these 
impressions,  I  say,  are  indellibly  imprinted,  both  on  my  body 
and  on  my  mind.  Wonderful  is  the  moral  influence  of  the 
birch  !  From  my  own  experience  I  would  recommend  its 
application,  not  so  much  for  the  temporary  pleasure  it  af- 
fords, as  for  its  efficacy  in  clearing  up  that  confusion  of 
moral  distinctions,  growing  so  fast  upon  the  rising  genera- 
tion. What  modicum  of  virtue  I  possess,  be  assured,  was 
inwrought  in  this  way  into  my  flesh  and  blood  by  the  wis- 
dom and  resolution  of  a  good  mother,  —  blessed  be  her 
memory  ! 

In  those  days  I  was  taught  to  repeat  the  first  of  Watt's 
Psalms,  "  Blest  is  the  man  &c,"  to  write  verses  from  the 
Testament;  and  every  night  before  I  slept  to  say  the  Lord's 
prayer,  with  an  appending  verse.  "  Now  I  lay  me  down  to 
sleep  &c."  Every  Sabbath  after  meeting  I  was  obliged  to 
read  aloud  to  my  father  the  Westminster  Catachism,  and 
so  tired  at  last  did  I  become  at  the  eternal  repetition  of  it, 
that  I  hated  it  as  much  as  I  did  the  Black  Man  himself, 
which  is  the  highest  extent  of  my  aversion  to  any  thing. 

I  was  also  inducted,  by  my  aunt  Ruth,  into  the  doctrine 
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of  ghosts  and  witches,  in  whose  existence  the  worthy  in- 
habitants as  devoutly  believed  as  they  did  in  that  of  Satan 
himself.  I  well  recollect  one  evening  when  aunt  Ruth 
was  left  alone  with  me  in  the  house.  The  night  was  dark, 
the  stillness  terrible,  and  we  began,  very  naturally,  to  spec- 
ulate on  the  probable  appearance  of  a  ghost.  Aunt  Ruth 
thought  it  very  probable  one  would  appear  ;  I  thought  it 
very  probable.  Our  countenances  attested  the  sincerity  of 
our  convictions ;  we  sat  silently  gazing  at  one  another  in 
momentary  expectation.  Suddenly  a  noise  was  heard  in 
the  kitchen.  It  was  the  cat  attempting  to  enter  through 
the  window.  Before  our  mental  vision,  however,  arose 
a  ghost;  consternation  seized  us,  a  deadly  paleness  over- 
spread our  cheeks  ;  a  phantom  in  the  brain  is  truly  as  ter- 
rible, be  it  remembered,  as  a  phantom  in  reality ;  the  effect 
on  the  mind  is  the  same.  I  shook  ;  Aunt  Ruth  shook ; 
we  were  about  to  give  up,  — not  the  ghost,  surely,  — but 
our  spirits,  when  a  lucky  thought  seized  Aunt ;  down  she 
fell  upon  her  knees  in  the  greatest  distress  and  uttered  fer- 
vently the  Lord's  prayer.  The  Lord  heard  it,  for  tabby 
soon  entered  to  dispel  our  fears  of  that  particular  ghost,  but 
not  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  species. 


Next  in  influence  to  the  parson  and  the  Squire  in  our 
town  is  worthy  Deacon  Lovegood.  He  indeed  is  what  a 
deacon  should  be,  an  example  of  piety  and  a  pattern  of 
good  works.  I  know  him  well ;  for  once  I  lived  with  him. 
His  brow  is  wrinkled,  his  hair  grey,  his  expression  meek 
and  benignant.  His  dress  consists  of  brown  home-spun 
breeches,  coarse  grey  stockings,  long  waistcoat,  loose  qua- 
ker  coat,  a  cocked  up  hat,  and  a  bandanna  handkerchief 
tied  around  his  neck,  in  a  double  bow  knot,  exactly  under 
his  chin.     He  is  a  heavenly  minded  man,  deeply  impress- 
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ed,  like  all  the  good  people  of  Pumpkinville,  with  the  dis- 
courses of  the  parson  on  the  fleetness  of  time,  the  vanity 
of  worldly  pursuits,  the  uncertainty  of  life,  the  excel  lence 
of  virtue,  and  the  certainty  of  a  future  judgment.  In 
every  act  and  thought  he  preserves  the  solemnity  such 
thoughts  should  inspire. 

He  gave  me  permission  once  to  go  to  a  muster  in  the 
neighboring  town,  How  my  heart  leaped  ;  for  this  was 
the  only  holyday,  excepting  the  fourth  of  July,  I  had  had 
for  a  year.  I  blessed  the  good  man  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  But  this  was  not  the  extent  of  his  generosity. 
When  I  was  ready  he  called  me  to  him,  "  Obidiah,"  said 
he,  "  come  here."  I  stepped  up  reverently  before  him,  as 
he  stood  by  his  desk  in  a  corner  of  the  kitchen.  The  dea- 
con took  the  key  from  his  pocket,  slowly  unlocked  the 
desk,  opened  it,  brought  out  therefrom  his  big  pocket-book, 
drew  the  long  strap,  that  twice  surrounded  it,  unfolded  it, 
extracted  from  its  recesses  a  fourpence,  and  extending  it  to 
me,  "  There  Obidiah,"  said  he  gravely,  "  you  may  have 
thai.'''  "  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  I,  receiving  it,  and  making 
a  bow  in  the  most  respectful  manner  possible.  The  Dea- 
con smiled  complacently,  put  up  his  pocket-book,  closed 
his  desk  with  all  formality,  and  charging  me  to  be  a  good 
boy  and  not  to  associate  with  vicious  youth,  (I  never  did) 
dismissed  me.  Away  I  went  with  a  joyous  heart,  planning 
the  best  method  of  expending  my  capital.  The  matter  was 
carefully  considered  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  my  account 
balanced  thus, 

OBIDIAH    POLLYWOG. 

Cr.  Cts. 


Dr.  Cts. 

1  Piece  ginger-bread,  01 

1  Orange,  03 

1  Copy  of  Betsey  Baker  (for 

Prudence,)  02 


06 


By  Cash  received  from 

Deacon  Lovegood,  06 

06 
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THE      SQUIRE. 

The  Squire  is  the  only  man  in  Pumpkinville,  who  makes 
any  pretensions  to  gentility,  which  chiefly  consists  in  a  car- 
pet for  the  parlor  and  the  daily  reading  his  newspaper  in  the 
sitting-room  instead  of  the  kitchen.  He  lives  in  a  two 
story  unpainted  house  with  green  blinds.  Two  elm  trees 
guard  the  front  door,  which  is  seldom  opened  except  on 
Sundays,  when  the  Squire,  his  wife  and  daughter,  dressed 
in  their  best,  are  seen  to  issue  invariably  from  it  precisely 
as  the  bell  begins  to  toll.  Like  farmer  Darby  he  keeps  a 
hoss  and  shay.  He  takes  the  weekly  Mercury  from  a 
neighboring  town,  exercises  the  office  of  Justice  of  the 
peace,  is  first  selectman,  represents  Pumpkinville  yearly  in 
General  Court;  and  is  the  dispenser  of  political,  as  the  parson 
is  of  heavenly  wisdom  to  the  indwellers  of  Pumpkinville. 
But  what  I  am  more  particularly  coming  at  is, 

THE    SQUIRE'S    DAUGHTER, 

The  charming  Prudence.  Yes  !  Prudence  is  a  charming 
woman.  She  does  know  how  to  knit  and  to  sew,  and  more, 
to  make  butter  and  cheese,  pies  and  puddings,  to  wash  and 
to  iron.  Whoso  marries  her  will  have  a  notable  housewife. 
Her  literary  attainments,  indeed,  are  not  great,  not  extend- 
ing beyond  the  Bible,  the  Catechism,  Pilgrim's  Progress 
and  a  few  tracts.  She  has  no  sickly  sentimentality  ;  her 
husband  will  never  come  home  on  a  cold  morning  with  a 
craving  stomach  and  find  instead  of  the  hot  breakfast,  he  was 
expecting,  a  cheerless  meal  of  bones,  cold  potatoes,  and  dry 
bread,  and  Prudence  herself  sitting  in  the  ashes,  weeping 
over  the  last  new  novel,  with  uncombed  hair,  unpinned 
gown,  while  disorder  and  dirt  fill  the  house. 

How  smartly  I  used  to  dress  myself  on  Sunday  morning 
for  her  bright  black  eyes  !  How  much  tallow  and  rubbing 
did  I  expend   on   my  cowhide  shoes!     And  then  having 
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washed  my  face  and  combed  my  hair,  I  took  from  my  little 
box,  where  I  kept  them  snugly  stowed,  my  cotton  trowsers 
striped  with  pink  and  white,  my  yellow  waistcoat ;  and,  all 
else  being  accomplished,  lastly  I  neatly  adjusted  my  little 
wool  hat,  and  walking  straight  by  the  Squire's  in  all  my 
splendor,  with  only  a  side  glance  towards  the  house  to  see 
if  Prudence  was  looking  out  of  the  window,  took  my  sta- 
tion by  the  meeting-house  door,  to  watch  her  approach . 
How  longingly  I  gazed  at  the  lovely  girl,  as  she  tripped  mod- 
estly by  the  side  of  her  father  and  mother,  dressed  in  her  red 
calico  gown,  white  vandyke,  black  morocco  shoes,  white 
stockings  and  little  straw  bonnet,  lined  with  pink  silk  and 
artificial  flowers.  Ah  !  Obidiah  Pollywog,  can  such  a  prize 
be  yours  ?  It  may  be  so.  Some  day,  perhaps,  we  may 
dwell  lovingly  together  in  a  remote  and  verdant  valley  in 
a  white  cottage,  leaving  the  great  world  to  swing  round 
without  us.  Before  our  cottage  we  will  have  a  grass  plat 
enclosed  with  a  neat  white  fence,  in  which  shall  be  green 
trees  and  rose  and  lilac  bushes ;  while  honeysuckle  and 
woodbine  shall  creep  up  the  walls  of  the  cottage,  over- 
shadowing the  windows,  and  defying  the  heat  of  old  Sol. 
Here,  at  the  close  of  a  summer's  day,  when  the  setting  sun 
sheds  a  mellow  light  through  the  green  foliage,  after  the 
cows  are  milked,  the  pigs  fed,  and  the  hens  gone  to  roost, 
will  we  sit  contentedly  together,  watching  the  innocent 

sports  of  our ,  but  stop,  Obidiah  Pollywog! 

Whither  art  thou  wandering  ?  Surely  thou  hast  been 
dreaming,  —  the  bell  now  calls  to  recitation ;  doubtful  is 
it,  whether  thou  canst  discourse  as  fluently  on  Stewart,  as 
on  Prudence. 
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REV.  JAMES  MARSH,  D.  D. 

Conscious  of  our  inability  to  do  him  justice,  we  would  at- 
tempt to  give  a  short  Biography  of  one  whose  name  ranks 
among  the  best  and  wisest  of  his  age,  and  reflects  distin- 
guished honor  on  this  his  Alma  Mater. 

The  Rev.  James  Marsh,  D.  D.,  late  Professor  of  Moral 
and  Intellectual  Philosophy,  in  the  University  of  Vermont, 
was  a  native  of  Hartford,  Vt.,  where  his  early  years  were 
spent,  and  where  it  was  designed  that  he  should  spend  his 
life,  in  the  possession  and  cultivation  of  the  paternal  estate. 
But  circumstances  altered  this  design  ;  and,  at  the  age  of 
18  years,  he  commenced  preparation  for  a  liberal  course  of 
education.  In  1813,  he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1817,  with  a  high  reputation  for  schol- 
arship and  character.  The  next  year,  he  returned  to  this 
College  as  Tutor,  in  which  office  he  remained  two  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  went  to  Andover  to  pur- 
sue the  studies  of  Theology.  Having  completed  his  course 
there,  he  preached  a  short  time  in  his  native  town.  De- 
clining health  induced  him  to  try  the  more  congenial  clime 
of  the  Southern  States.  In  the  state  of  Virginia,  he  resided 
several  years,  a  Professor  in  the  ancient  and  honored  insti- 
tution of  Hampden  Sidney.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
state,  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  its  University  at 
Burlington.  Finding  the  varied  duties  of  this  office  inter- 
fering too  much  with  the  great  study  of  his  life,  —  Philos- 
ophy, —  he  resigned  it  to  other  hands,  and  accepted  that  of 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy,  which  he 
retained  to  the  time  of  his  death.  This  event  occurred, 
after  a  protracted  and  painful  disease,  July  3d,  1842,  in  the 
48th  year  of  his  age. 

The  record  of  his  life  is  brief;  its  events  few,  and  mark- 
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ed  by  no  uncommon  incident.  He  had  not  yet  attained  to 
that  period  of  life  in  which  the  great  plans  of  a  great  man 
are  perfected,  and  propounded  to  the  world.  That  Dr. 
Marsh  had  a  great  and  noble  object  in  view,  which  he 
made  his  constant  study,  was  well  known  to  his  friends. 
This  object  was  no  other,  than  the  building  up  of  a  mighty 
fabric  of  Philosophy,  based  on  Truth  and  Reason,  —  to 
be  completed  with  all  its  parts  symmetrically  developed ; 
so  that  all  men  might  look  upon  and  admire  it ;  into  which 
they  might  enter  and  find  protection  ;  and  where  they 
might  wonder  and  adore.  To  accomplish  this  object  he 
crowded  his  days  with  profound  and  extensive  study.  Nor 
did  he  pursue  it  with  a  bigoted  or  illiberal  spirit.  No  one 
more  respected  the  opinions  of  others  than  he.  He  followed 
his  inquiries  not  to  build  up  a  School  after  his  own  name,  but 
in  the  spirit  of  a  true  philosopher,  searching  for  hidden 
truths  from  a  close  observation  of  the  operations  of  nature 
and  the  soul. 

He  early,  even  while  a  student  in  College,  began  to  ques- 
tion the  truth  of  the  Philosophy  taught  in  the  Schools. 
The  dogmas  of  Locke  and  Paley,  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Scottish  Philosophers  were  contrary  to 
the  deep  convictions  of  his  enlightened  reason.  Yet  the 
learned  and  wise  in  America  and  England  received  them 
with  little  questioning.  On  them  they  built  their  defense 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Such  being  the  case,  it  was  a  bold 
step  to  doubt,  much  more  to  express  a  doubt  of  their  truth. 
But  this  he  did  with  a  truthful  and  reverent  soul,  and  a 
keen-sighted  intellect.  Rejecting  the  old  and  sensuous,  he 
sought  a  new  and  spiritual  System  of  Moral  and  Intellectu- 
al Science,  at  once  ennobling  to  man,  and  furnishing  a  con- 
sistent foundation  for  the  hope  of  that  high  destiny  which 
Revelation  gives. 

He  cherished  his  doctrines  almost  alone  and  in  secret. 
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Seeking  for  encouragement  in  the  writings  of  ancient  wis- 
dom, he  found  but  a  feeble  glimmering  even  in  Plato  and 
Bacon,  so  wrongfully  were  their  mighty  sentences  obscured 
and  misconstrued  by  their  interpreters.  When  Coleridge 
broke  forth,  he  found  in  him  a  kindred  mind.  His  writings 
he  studied  with  fondness  and  assiduity.  "Here  he  hailed 
the  fearless  announcement  and  triumphant  vindication  of 
the  great  truths  for  which  his  powerful  mind  had  been  long 
and  restlessly  in  search."  Hefirst  introduced  Coleridge  to 
the  favorable  notice  of  American  scholars ;  and  for  that  sal- 
utary influence  which  his  works  are  exerting  in  our  coun- 
try, we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  labors  of  Dr.  Marsh. 
We  have  thus,  in  a  very  imperfect  manner  endeavored  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  grand  object  for  which  Dr.  M.  lived 
and  studied.  He  died  before  he  had  perfected  his  no- 
ble plans. 

How  much  men  have  been  benefited  already  by  his  in- 
fluence, which  has  been  distilled  like  the  gentle  dew,  they 
cannot  see  now.  The  still,  small  voice  of  the  teacher  will 
be  heard  through  ten  thousand  different  avenues,  too  small 
to  be  noticed.  It  increases  as  it  goes,  until  its  thunder  tones 
peal  on  every  ear,  and  affect  every  heart.  But  it  is  grati- 
fying to  know,  that  his  writings  are  in  the  hands  of  an  emi- 
nent fellow-laborer,  Prof.  Torrey,  and  will  soon  be  given 
to  the  world,  —  a  rich  legacy,  doubtless,  but  not  such  as 
he  would  have  made  it,  had  life  and  health  been  longer 
spared, 

That  Dr.  Marsh  was  an  excellent  teacher  all  who  ever 
enjoyed  his  instructions  fully  testify.  In  no  College  in  our 
country,  have  the  duties  of  his  department  been  discharged 
Jii  such  a  systematic,  original,  and  devoted  manner.  His 
clear  reasoning,  his  earnest  and  elegant  manner,  his  well 
arranged  thoughts,  his  beautiful  style,  united  with  the 
-ilia  dignity,  and  spotless  purity  of  his  character,  gave  an 
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irresistible  weight  to  his  teachings.  All  his  pupils  loved, 
and  almost  adored  him ;  and  in  them  he  can  never  die. 

The  duties  of  a  citizen  were  discharged  by  him  in  a 
fearless,  independent,  and  conscientious  manner.  He  did 
not  deem  it  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  scholar  and 
divine,  to  show  a  deep  interest  in  the  political  welfare  of 
his  country.  Yet,  no  high-wrought  zeal,  no  selfish  policy, 
no  narrow  expediency  was  found  in  him.  On  the  '  Etern- 
al principles  of  Right'  he  based  his  doctrines,  and  so  taught 
others. 

"  In  his  personal  appearance,"  says  one  of  his  disciples, 
from  whose  sketch  we  have  derived  most  of  our  informa- 
tion, "  Dr.  Marsh  was  tall  and  slightly  stooping.  His  fea- 
tures were  small ;  his  eyes  of  a  mild  blue  ;  his  countenance 
indicative  of  severe,  retired,  and  constant  thought ;  and  his 
forehead,  high,  broad,  and  projecting  to  a  most  remarkable 
degree.  His  features,  and  the  general  appearance  of  his 
head  much  resembled  those  seen  in  the  Portrait  of  the  great 
German  Philosopher,  Kant." 

As  a  friend  and  companion  in  every  relation  of  life,  he 
was  frank,  cheerful,  warm-hearted.  No  one  knew  him  but 
to  admire  and  revere.  Although  cut  off  before  the  evening 
of  three  score  and  ten  had  come,  he  lived  long.  The 
length  of  a  man's  life  is  not  to  be  reckoned  by  the  years  of 
his  earthly  pilgrimage,  but  by  the  work  he  performs,  by 
the  duration  of  his  name.  The  world  knew  him  not ;  he 
spent  his  days  in  the  closet,  studying  for  coming  time.  He 
lived  not  so  much  with  man  as  for  man.  Hence,  he  was 
hidden  from  their  eyes.  But  they  shall  know  him  hereaf- 
ter. He  has  left  behind  a  glorious  model  of  a  well  spent 
life,  and  an  imperishable  name. 

He  died,  as  he  lived,  a  true  Christian  philosopher.  He 
would  live  longer,  not  for  himself,  but  to  accomplish  the 
object  of  his  life.     This  he  at  last  cheerfully  resigned  to 
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the  Great  Disposer  of  events,  who  is  able  to  raise  up  other 
agents  to  do  His  work. 

Let  us,  who  breathe  the  air  which  he  once  breathed,  and 
frequent  these  halls  which  he  once  frequented,  cherish  the 
truths  he  taught,  seek  to  live  the  excellent  life  which  he 
lived,  and  like  him  to  meet  the  final  hour. 


EDITORS'  CHAPTER. 

"  I  lold  thee  Zester  Nan 

That  thou  shouldsthear  from  brather  Jan." 

The  "  Dartmouth  is  out"  again,  and  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our 
constituents  our  proceedings.  After  much  travail  and  pain,  with 
many  secret  sessions,  solemn  deliberations,  with  much  motherly 
speculation  and  anxiety  on  the  the  probable  qualities  and  excellencies 
of  our  first  born,  we  at  last  beheld  the  fruit  of  our  own  doings. 

We  gazed  and  wondered ;  and  wondered  and  gazed  ;  there  was  no 
mistake  ;  it  was  out,  and  being  assured  of  the  fact,  we  suddenly  fell 
into  a  relapse,  from  which  it  was  long  before  we  were  raised  to  a  state 
of  convalescence.  On  our  recovery,  it  was  thought  fit  to  celebrate  in 
a  private  way,  the  success  of  our  first  born,  and  the  commencement 
of  our  second  labor. 

We  were  all  assembled  ;  the  president  took  the  chair,  produced  the 
long  pipe,  and  while  the  rest  looked  on  in  respectful  silence,  indulged 
himself  a  long  time  in  puffing  ;  and  after  his  ideas  had  gained  a  prop- 
er degree  of  activity  and  profundity,  he  handed  the  pipe  solemnly  to 
his  neighbor  and  thus  it  passed  round.  We  were  soon  in  the  desira- 
ble state  ;  physically  enshrouded  in  rolling  volumes  of  deep  blue 
smoke ;  but  ideally,  in  glory,  of  which  the  fragrant  clouds  around 
were  but  an  insignificant  type. 

Then  the was  passed  round  and  round.     Our  spirits  rose 

with  the  occasion ;  and  at  length  the  president  arose  and  exclaimed, 
"Exegi  monumentumaere  perennius!"  whereat  Sophocles  tumbling 
upon  the  floor  responded,  "  Non  usitata,  non  tenui  ferar  penna!"  at 
which  the  whole  corps  simultaneously  shouted,  "  Nunc  est  bibendum, 
nunc  pede  libero  pulsanda  tellus  !"    But,  alas  !  for   the  vain  hopes  of 
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mortals,  ever  doomed  to  disappointment !  while  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  our  intellectual  and  bodily  enjoyment,  wallowing  in  the  fatness  of 
our  own  glory,  the  world  and  all  else  being  shut  from  our  view,  sud- 
denly a  gentle  tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  an  ominous  tap ;  yea,  a  very 
significant  tap.  To  ordinary  mortals,  to  guiltless  mortals,  a  tap  at 
their  door  may  be  a  very  trivial  thing;  to  the  editorial  corps  in  gener- 
al, who  are  supposed  to  be  under  the  especial  protection  of  the  polite 
Man-in-black,  it  may  be  so.  But  that  gentleman  is  nonplussed  with- 
in these  realms;  although  he  was  with  us,  as  usual;  yet  when  he  heard 
that  tap,  he  turned  pale,  looked  bewildered  and  remarked  desponding- 
ly,  that  in  the  present  emergency  his  arts  and  resources  were  useless. 
Assuring  us  of  his  good  will,  and  thanking  us  for  our  entertainment, 
hastily  took  his  hat,  bowed  and  retired.  Well  that  he  did  !  None  but 
the  initiated  can  comprehend  the  startling  effect  of  this  peculiar  tap 
on  those  in  like  circumstances  with  ourselves.  It  was  a  tap  of  author- 
ity, a  tap  that  not  only  fell  upon  the  ear,  but  struck  at  the  heart,  check- 
ing the  warm  current  of  our  blood.     Obstupuimus,  steruntque  comse 

et  vox  faucibus  hsesit.     What  should  be  done  ?     The was  thrust 

into  the  closet,  the  key  turned  and  lost ;  all  had  scarcely  time  to  pick 

themselves  up,  when  the  door  opened,  the walked  in.    The  scene, 

which  followed  may  easily  be  imagined,  but  cannot  lawfully  be  descri- 
bed ;  we  draw  a  veil  over  it. 

When  the  door  closed,  and  the  steps  of  the died  away  ;  the 

president  staggered  to  the  chair,  and,  striking  the  table  with  his  fist,  ex- 
claimed; "  Gentlemen,  How  have  we  been  deluded  !  Our  life,  indeed, 
is  a  dream.     This  is  surely  an  ideal  world.    It  must  be  so.     Plato 

thou  reasonest  well,  else  whence  these  pleasing  hopes,  —  these " 

Here  the  worthy  president  was  reminded  that  he  was  wandering  from 
his  subject,  but  not  being  able  to  find  it  again,  he  adjourned  the 
meeting. 

At  our  next  conference,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Magnetism 
was  called  for.     The  chairman  reported,  that  Sallust  had  been  put  to 
sleep,  and  on  being  requested  to  take  a  position  on  the  North  Star,[di 
as  he  was  bid,  but  complained  bitterly   of  being  very  cold;  wher 
upon   he    was    requested    to    dip    himself  in   a  volcano,  when 
straightway  became  warm  again.     The  magnetizer  then  directf 
attention  to  the  earth,  and  asked  him  what  he  saw.     u  I  see,"  J  With 
"  a  ball  darting  like  lightning  through  the  air."     Q. — How  Id  Shak- 
A.— Oh!  it  is  pretty  big.    Q. — Anything  upon  it?     A. — Yev  mio-ht 
things.     Q. — Well,  what  are  they  ?     A. — Idontknow.     Q  b 

do  know.     Look  sharper.     Now  tell  us  what  they  are. 
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looks  very  sharp,  squeezing  his  eyelids  very  tight  together)  A. — Oh,  I 
see  oxen,  beasts,  men,  indians,  elephants,  birds,  women,  steers,  mules 
and  fishes.  What  are  they  doing?  Doing?  holding  on.  Well,  what 
else  ?  Oh,  they  are  beating  and  being  beaten,  loving  and  being  loved; 
and  there  is  a  terrible  scrambling,  and  scratching,  and  crowding,  and 
much  running  to  and  fro,  and  a  trying  to  push  one  another  off.  Do 
you  see  anything  more ?  Yes,  I  see  something.  What?  A  bright 
spot.  Well,  can't  you  tell  us  something  about  it?  It  is  a  very  bright 
spot.  What  does  it  look  like  ?  It  looks  like  something  —  I  dont  know. 
Look  again;  do  you  see?  Yes;  it's  making  an  illumination  —  a 
great  illumination  —  a  very  general  illumination.  What  is?  Yes  it 
is!  it  is!  its  the  Dartmouth!  "That's  enough,"  shouted  your  commit- 
tee, "we  are  thoroughly  convinced.  You  need  go  no  farther.  This  re- 
port your  committee  respectfully  submit."  "  What  action  will  you  take 
on  the  report  gentlemen  ?"  said  the  president.  "  Move  it  be  adopted," 
cried  Sophocles.  "  Second  that  motion,"  said  Horace,  composedly 
casting  in  the  fire  the  last  extremity  of  what  had  been  a  splendid  Rega- 
lia. "  If  it  be  your  minds"  said  the  president,  "  that  Animal  Magnet- 
ism be  true,  you  will  please  manifest  it."  "  It's  my  unanimous 
opinion,"  cried  Lucian.     "Ay!"  responded  all. 

Wherefore,  good  readers,  Animal  Magnetism  is  true,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  Dartmouth  is  making  an  illumination.  Be  careful  you  are 
not  dazzled  with  its  luminous  pages. 


DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  PHALANX. 

This  company  appeared  on  the  field,  at  the  last  annual  muster,  under  the  com- 
mand of  its  efficient,  and  soldierly  Captain,  Mr.  J.  J.  Guppey,  of  the  Senior  Class. 
We  are  happy  to  say,  that  owing  to  his  energy,  and  scientific  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary tactics,  the  Company  is  superior,  in  every  respect,  to  what  it  has  ever  been 
before  ;  and  that,  in  point  of  discipline,  it  can  hardly  be  surpassed  ^by  any  volunteer 
corps  in  the  country. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

v,ve  have  received  many  communications,  but  they  all  exhibit  a  lamentable  want 

CA   RE    AND    LABOR. 

"■jficieney  of  style  is  all  that  renders  the  sketches  of  P.  C.  inadmissable. 

"dc  on  Cicero  is  too  Prosy. 
Shall  we  )i         r         „  .    „ 

fear  from  Onzo  again  '. 

&  s,  No.  two,"  inserted  in  our  nest. 

ia  ials  the  Editors  now  have  for  the  next  No.    is   mostly  in  Bruins  and 

hard  to  come  i  f_     Wj||  ^  C)asg  ^  ^^  ^  ^  ? 
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DEMOSTHENES. 

It  has  been  often  said,  that  Great  men  make  their  times; 
and  almost  as  often,  that  the  Times  make  their  great  men. 
The  first  is,  we  doubt  not,  the  truer  statement,  but  that  it 
is  absolutely  and  entirely  True,  we  much  doubt.  There 
is,  and  must  necessarily  ever  be,  a  mutual  action  and  reac- 
tion between  the  Man  and  the  Circumstances  of  the  man, 
—  between  the  external,  and  the  internal.  It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  analogy  of  nature.  The  shower  falls  upon 
a  thirsty  soil,  and  is  absorbed  ;  but  the  rain  drops  are  not 
lost.  From  the  countless  channels  through  which  they  are 
borne  to  the  ocean,  from  the  ocean  itself,  and  from  the 
land  they  ascend  in  vapor  to  the  clouds,  again  to  refresh 
the  earth,  which,  by  the  reciprocal  influence  of  vapors,  and 
rain  is  thus  constituted  the  means  of  its  own  refreshment. 

Mahomet,  had  he  lived  in  any  other  than  that  sev- 
enth century,  would  still  have  been  the  Leader.  The 
Century  determined  in  what  way  he  should  lead.  So  with 
all  Mahomets,  and  Alexanders,  and  Napoleons,  and  Shak- 
speares,  — had  they  lived  in  each  other's  times,  they  might 
have  exchanged  places  with  each  other,  though  not  with 
10 
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lesser  men.  Shakspeare  had  then  been  the  warrior,  and 
prophet,  and  Mahomet  the  Master-poet !  Why  not  ?  Their 
Greatness  was  their  own,  its  form  only  that  of  their  age. 
Look  at  Aristotle  ;  for  a  thousand  years  he  ruled  the  school- 
men by  dogmas,  and  words,  imposing  upon  them  the  most 
debasing,  and  unlimited  servitude,  —  that  of  thought. 
While  the  world  knew  no  better ;  while  subtleties  and  ab- 
stractions were  pleasing  to  it,  his  reign  was  perfect ;  and 
now,  when  from  out  the  darkness  of  that  word-philos- 
ophy, has  been  produced  the  light  of  the  action-philos- 
ophy, and  men  taught  by  science,  begin  to  see  that  reality 
is  what  they  need,  —  now  is  his  influence  scarcely  less  ex- 
tended than  before,  felt  in  the  legitimate  authority  of 
a  great  mind,  exercised  upon  great  and  important  subjects. 
This  is  another  form  of  the  same  principle.  The  genius 
of  Aristotle  will  be  felt,  —  in  what  manner,  the  tendencies 
of  the  times  must  decide.  The  subjective  mind  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  found  his  influence  in  forms ;  our  more  ob- 
jective mind  seeks  and  finds  it  in  the  truths  he  has  spo- 
ken ;    in  what  he  has  told  us  of  nature  and  mind. 

In  considering  this  reciprocity  of  the  external,  and  intern- 
al, it  will  be  more  profitable  to  direct  our  attention  to  some 
one  instance  ;  to  apply  the  particular  to  the  general,  rather 
than  the  general  to  the  particular.  And  we  know  of  no  in- 
stance more  appropriate  to  the  subject,  than  that  of  De- 
mosthenes ;  for  there  is  none  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
man  upon  the  age,  and  of  the  age  upon  the  man,  can  be 
more  distinctly  traced,  or  more  clearly  perceived. 

Demosthenes  must  have  been  a  great  man  ;  he  possessed 
those  vast  powers  of  mind  and  those  strong  passions  which, 
when  neglected,  run  riotously  wild,  and  increasing  with  an 
unhealthy  growth,  to  a  gigantic  size,  cast  a  poison-shade 
upon  every  thing  within  the  scope  of  their  influence.  It 
depended  upon  the  impulses  of  his  youth,  whether  the 
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greatness  of  Demosthenes  should  be  for  weal  or  wo.  Fortu- 
nately for  himself,  for  his  country,  for  the  world,  those  im- 
pulses pointed  to  a  course,  which  justice  sanctioned,  patri- 
otism approved,  and  fame  adopted.  Why  did  Demosthenes 
become  the  orator,  rather  than  the  poet,  the  philosopher  or 
military  hero  ?  Because  Ambition  with  her  outstretched 
finger,  eagerly  beckoned  him  on  to  the  fields  of  eloquence, 
whispering  in  her  seductive  tones,  that  here  lay  the  harvest 
of  glory.  Educated  at  Athens,  at  a  time  when  the  form  of 
its  government,  and  the  peculiar  temperament  of  its  citi- 
zens conspired  to  give,  to  the  successful  orator,  the  highest 
stations  in  the  state,  and  make  him  the  greatest  in  wealth, 
and  power,  and  influence,  his  youthful  imagination  was 
naturally  enamored  with  the  honors  bestowed  upon  him; 
and  when,  with  triumphant  eloquence,  he  saw  him  move 
the  populace,  influence  the  judges,  and  almost  make 
the  laws,  his  soul  was  aroused  to  emulate  and  surpass. 
And  his  was  no  puerile  desire,  to  be  satisfied  with  vain  im- 
aginings, or  the  longing  dreams  of  fancy;  he  sought  reali- 
ties, and  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  them,  he  deter- 
mined to  act,  vigorously,  and  manfully.  Ambition  thus 
became  the  parent  of  perseverance.  Demosthenes  consid- 
ered no  labor  too  great,  no  time  too  long,  to  spend  in  the 
attainment  of  his  hopes;  —  with  the  heart-gushing  plaudits 
of  his  country  for  his  reward  ;  with  an  universal  and  eter- 
nal glory  as  his  aim ;  he  still  pressed  on.  By  the  sea-shore 
where  the  billows  were  raging ;  in  his  cave,  with  his  half- 
shaven  face,  and  his  lacerated  shoulder  ;  or  running  up 
the  high  ascent  of  that  steep  mountain  side,  his  motto  was 
still  "  Excelsior." 

And,  indeed,  the  very  physical  imperfections,  which  ren- 
dered necessary  these  painful  and  long-continued  exertions, 
may  have  formed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  impulses, 
which  made  him  an  orator.     Human  nature  is  so  perverse, 
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that  man  always  desires  most  what  it  is  most  difficult  for 
him  to  obtain  ;  and,  provided  the  resolution  be  firm  enough, 
and  there  be  no  moral  or  physical  impossibility,  he  will  of- 
ten be  more  likely  to  excel  in  those  things  which  are  ap- 
parently incongruous  with  his  character,  than  in  those  con- 
sonant with  it,  and  seemingly  almost  a  part  of  it.  Had  it 
been  easy  for  Demosthenes  to  have  acquired  the  graces  of 
oratory,  his  strong  mind  would  probably  have  despised 
them.  Yet  without  them,  even  he  could  never  have  obtain- 
ed the  attention  or  applause  of  an  Athenian  audience  ;  and 
consequently,  disgusted  with  his  want  of  success,  —  not 
difficult  enough  to  demand  his  respect,  —  he  would  have 
concentrated  his  energies  upon  some  other  object.  But 
such  was  not  the  case  ;  happily  all  the  impulses  of  his 
youth,  from  without  and  within,  were  united  in  harmonious 
association,  to  inspire  him  with  the  sole,  and  noble  ambi- 
tion of  becoming  his  nation's  orator.  And  the  necessities 
of  his  times  were  suited  to  the  advancement  of  his  am- 
bition. 

In  great  dangers,  when  the  liberties  of  a  nation  are  im- 
pending, and  its  preservation  hangs  upon  the  decision  of  a 
moment ;  he  who  has  before  seemed  the  common  man,  of- 
ten becomes  at  once  the  Hero  of  his  race  ;  and  rising  in 
sublimity  of  action  and  conception  in  proportion,  as  the  ex- 
igences of  the  occasion  require,  proves  his  inate  greatness, 
needing  only  opportunity  for  its  moulding  and  develop- 
ment.    Such  were  the  times,  in  which  Demosthenes  lived 
and  acted.     They  called  with  a  stern  voice,  for  all  the 
powers  of  his  mighty  intellect,  and  he,  with  his  whole  soul 
struggling  up  within  him  for  utterance,  answered  the  call 
in  a  way  which  will  be  remembered  to  the  latest  genera- 
tions.    At  no  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  there 
been  presented  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  eloquence, 
more  favorable  than  was  afforded  to   Demosthenes.     The 
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excitability  of  the  populace  created  an  answering  exhilara- 
tion in  the  orator. 

He  saw  it  moved  at  his  every  word  and  look.  And,  as 
the  ocean  waves  are  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  ragings  of  the 
winter-storm,  so  did  he  see  that  vast  multitude  turning  in 
tumultuous  uprisings,  now  to  this  side,  now  to  that,  as  they 
obeyed  the  impulses  of  the  tempest  of  words  which  fell 
like  inspiration  from  his  lips.  Surrounded  by  all  that  the 
Athenians  loved  or  cared  for,  he  could  recall  by  association, 
with  the  vividness  of  reality,  the  scenes  of  their  ancient 
glory ;  he  could  point  to  all  they  held  dear,  to  their  prop- 
erty, their  homes,  their  household-gods,  and  the  tombs  of 
their  fathers.  These  were  at  stake,  these  it  was  his  high 
duty  to  save  from  the  quick  destruction  which  threatened. 
He  felt,  that  if  there  was  any  power  on  earth  to  preserve 
them,  that  power  was  in  his  hands.  Was  not  this  enough  to 
make  any  man  eloquent  ?  much  more  Demosthenes,  whose 
youthful  dreams  had  been  all  of  the  triumphs  of  oratory, 
and  the  rewards  of  patriotism;  and  who  now  saw  his  wild- 
est visions  more  than  realized.  Those  Philippics,  spoken 
at  such  a  time,  by  such  a  man,  are  the  greatest  things  El- 
oquence has  yet  done, 

It  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  Man  and  the  Circum- 
stances of  the  man  were  here  in  their  happiest  conjunction. 
The  man  possessed  in  and  of  himself  the  elements  of  great- 
ness, with  all  his  powers  called  into  earnest  action  by  the 
most  extended  and  patriotic  ambition  ;  and  all  developed  in 
a  particular  way,  by  a  long  continued  course  of  studious 
and  painful  exertion,  by  a  patience  which  knew  no  fa- 
tigue, and  a  perseverance  which  knew  no  weariness.  The 
Circumstances  of  the  man  were  demanding  all  his  powers, 
and  demanding  too,  that  they  should  be  exercised  in  pre- 
cisely the  way  in  which  they  had  been  developed.  The 
reciprocity  of  the  external  and  internal  is  here  seen   in  its 
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perfection,  the  two  mingling  together  like  light  and  shade; 
and,  as  in  painting  the  greatest  beauties  are  produced  by 
this  intermingling,  so  in  this  case  did  it  produce  the  great- 
est excellency  of  its  kind  the  world  has  ever  seen.     H 


BAGATELLES. 

NUMBER    TWO. 

A  community  is  formed  at  Naples,  each  member  of  which,  dur- 
ing his  life,  pays  an  annual  sum,  in  order  that,  after  his  death  his 
remains  may  be  deposited  in  one  of  certain  vaults,  the  earth 
conveyed  into  which  has  the  peculiar  property  of  preventing  de- 
compositions, and  of  preserving  bodies  as  if  dried  by  some  chemi- 
cal process.  *  *  *  *  The  exposure,  on 
a  certain  day  of  each  year,  of  the  frail  wreck  of  mortality  thus 
strangely  rescued  from  corruption,  attired  in  the  habiliments  worn 
by  the  deceased  when  living,  is  secured  by  the  subscriptions. 

Idler  in  Italy. 

I. 

Must  death,  too,  have  his  masquerade  ? 

Methought  his  work  was  always  done 

"When  the  conquest  of  life  is  made  ; 

His  destined  prize  is  won, 
And  why  are  his  victims  thus  robed  again, 
As  if  they  would  mingle  with  living  men  ? 
II. 

A  crown  is  on  that  cold  damp  brow, 

And  rings  are  on  that  nerveless  hand;  — 

Ah !  see,  those  plumes  are  waving  now ; 

And  is  it  for  command? 
But  the  voice  is  hushed,  and  that  warrior's  sword, 
Gleams  now  in  the  hand  of  another  lord. 
III. 

Marshalled  hosts  may  thunder  on, 
And  the  echoing  trump  may  sound, 
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But  that  chieftain's  pride  is  gone, 
And  he  heeds  not  the  tumult  round. 

IV. 

A  noble  youth  in  gay  attire 

Is  standing  by  yon  crumbling  wall; 

His  eye  beams  not  with  wonted  fire, — 

Is  he  waiting  for  his  pall  ? 
His  pall  is  on  him,  and  those  robes  conceal 
A  withered  form,  'tis  mock'ry  to  reveal. 

V. 

Balmy  air  from  the  orange  grove 

Plays  gaily  on  that  maiden's  cheek; 

And  voices  now  in  words  of  love, 

Their  sweetest  accents  speak ; 
But  the  voices  pass  and  she  heeds  them  not ; 
Oh!  has  the  maiden's  heart  its  love  forgot? 

VI. 

Ye  are  dead,  and  why  stand  ye  there, 

Ye  soulless  and  motionless  ones  ? 

Is  the  pageant  of  life  so  dear, 

That  your  grave  covered  bones, 
Must  come  from  their  place  in  the  dark,  cold  earth, 
And  deck  them  again  in  their  robes  of  mirth? 


THE  GEM  AND  THE  HEART, 

The  fairest  gem  of  Ocean 

Will  ever  fairest  be, 
Tho'  dark  and  wild  commotion 

O'erspreads  the  troubled  sea. 
The  heart  is  ever  changing, — 

It  loves  in  fortune's  hour, 
Forsakes  the  lone  and  weary, 

And  seeks  a  brighter  bower. 
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LONGFELLOW. 

"  He  throws  over  all  things  a  strange  and  magic  coloring. 
You  are  startled  at  the  boldness  and  beauty  of  his  figures 
and  illustrations,  which  are  scattered  everywhere  with 
reckless  prodigality ;  multitudinous,  like  the  blossoms  of 
early  summer,  —  and  as  fragrant  and  beautiful.  With  a 
thousand  extravagances  are  mingled  ten  thousand  beauties 
of  thought  and  expression,  which  kindle  the  reader's  imag- 
ination, and  lead  it  onward  in  a  bold  flight,  through  the 
glow  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  the  dewy  coldness  and 
starlight  of  summer  nights." 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  good  books  ;  and  perhaps  no  less 
pleasant,  after  one  has  been  amusing  himself,  for  an  hour 
or  two,  in  the  perusal  of  some  favorite  author,  to  lay  aside 
the  volume,  and  permit  recollection  and  fancy  to  sport 
awhile  with  the  beautiful  thoughts,  the  glowing  images 
and  sympathetic  feelings,  which  have  dispelled  every  shad- 
ow from  the  weary  mind,  and  filled  the  whole  soul  with 
calm  delight. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  move  the  hearts  of  men ;  to  make 
them  feel  that  there  is  something  in  this  beautiful  world, 
beside  cold,  speculative  philosophy,  and  ceaseless  struggles 
for  the- vexing  honors  of  a  day.  The  strings  of  the  heart 
cannot  all  be  made  to  vibrate  by  the  rattling  of  gold  in  a 
miser's  purse,  nor  by  the  magnificent  display  of  regal  splen- 
dor. He,  who  is  content  to  live  for  such  trifles,  is  a  mere  ma- 
chine, worked  by  ignoble  passions,  and  unworthy  desires. 
He  can  never  be  awakened  to  the  full  exertion  of  those 
nobler  powers  which  connect  man  with  his  Creator.  Such 
minds  are  not  capable  of  appreciating  an  author,  whose  ap- 
peals are  made  to  the  heart,  whose  soul  is  alive  to  the  thou- 
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sand  beauties  every  where  meeting  his  impassioned  eye  ; 
and  who,  disregarding  the  stern  conflicts  of  ambitious  men, 
finds  a  world  within  himself.  Longfellow  is  one  of  those 
few  authors  who  moves  the  deep  sympathies  of  humanity, 
and  compels  us  to  participate  in  all  the  solemn  thoughts, 
which  are  awakened  by  the  city  in  its  midnight  sleep,  the 
crowded  and  busy  market,  the  frowning  Gothic  cathedral, 
the  sublimity  of  mountain  scenery,  and  the  ceaseless  flow 
of  silent,  yet  story-telling  rivers.  Nor  is  he  confined  to  the 
grand  and  awful  alone.  He  has  a  heart  to  enjoy  the  little, 
every-day  incidents  of  rural  life. 

Entering  into  the  humble  peasant's  cot,  he  can  tell  us 
how  unsophisticated  men  look  upon  that  little  corner  of  the 
world  with  which  they  are  acquainted.  One  needs  only 
to  recall  the  memory  of  that  quiet  happiness,  he  derived 
from  reading  the  entertaining  adventures  related  in  Outre- 
Mer,  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  remark.  This  is 
the  story  of  his  first  pilgrimage  beyond  the  sea.  The  au- 
thor presents  himself  very  handsomely  to  his  readers,  '  and 
having  never  ministered  to  their  wants  nor  to  their  pleas- 
ures, he  asks  nothing  at  their  hands  save  the  common  cour- 
tesies of  life.5  '  In  this  my  pilgrimage/  says  Longfellow, 
1 1  have  passed  many  lands  and  countries,  and  searched 
many  full  strange  places.  I  have  traversed  France  from 
Normandy  to  Naverre ;  smoked  my  pipe  in  a  Flemish  inn  ; 
floated  through  Holland  in  a  Trekschuit ;  trimmed  my 
midnight  lamp  in  a  German  university  ;  wandered  and 
mused  amid  the  classic  scenes  of  Italy  ;  and  listened  to  the 
gay  guitar  and  merry  castanet  on  the  borders  of  the  blue 
Guadal quiver.'  He  passes  over  the  oft-told  and  monotonous 
incidents  of  a  sea-voyage,  and  introduces  us,  at  once,  into 
sunny  France  ;  that  vintage  land,  where  gaiety  and  mirth 
are  in  the  peasant's  heart ;  where  the  spirit  of  beauty  hov- 
12 
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ers  upon  every  hill-top,  and  in  every  valley,  and  the  God 
of  the  harvest  bestows  his  choicest  blessings. 

We  love  an  unpretending  narrative  of  personal  adven- 
ture, when  related  by  one  who  is  not  ashamed  to  acknowl- 
edge, that  he  has  wandered  over  'The  Pays  d'  Outre-Mer,5 
and  mused  amid  the  far-off  scenes  of  romance  and  chivalry, 
with  the  same  deep  feeling,  with  which  we,  in  our  boy- 
hood's dreams,  are  accustomed  to  imagine  we  shall  one 
day  comtemplate  them.  Longfellow  has  done  this.  He 
goes  forth  into  that  bright  land,  a  free-hearted  and  happy 
young  man.  He  lives  in  the  present,  though  not  forgetful 
of  the  past ;  and  in  his  rambles  about  the  country,  he  does 
not,  in  surly  humor,  stow  himself  away  in  a  quiet  corner  of 
the  ponderous  diligence,  and  doze  until  the  porter's  cry  of 
'  Oir  allez-vous,  Monsieur,'  announces  to  him,  that  he  is  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  his  day's  journey.  i  The  cabriolet, 
on  the  top  of  the  cumbersome  vehicle,'  is  the  place  for  him. 
He  is  in  *  The  Pays  d'  Outer-Mer,  and  there  are  sights  to 
see,  and  strange  customs  to  become  acquainted  with;  and 
he  travels  with  his  eyes  open  to  the  novelty  and  beauty 
around  him.  Outre-Mer  does  not  exhibit  a  learned  and 
critical  author,  and  is  perhaps  more  interesting  as  a  prelude 
to  his  thoughtful  and  serious  productions,  than  for  any  par- 
ticular merit  in  itself;  yet  it  is  vastly  more  to  our  taste  than 
those  long  yarns  of  trashy  love,  nonsense,  and  sentimental 
repartee,  which  lumber  the  shelves  of '  Circulating  Libraries.' 
It  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  tales,  very  pleasantly  told  ;  but 
the  incidents  arc  not  of  a  nature  to  render  the  book  famous, 
or  to  ensure  for  it  a  place  in  our  permanent  literature. 
Jacqueline  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  stories  of  Outre-Mer; 
in  which  Longfellow  betrays  that  deep  sympathy  for  the 
unavoidable  woes  of  humanity,  and  that  sincere  love  for 
the  quiet  joys  of  domestic  and  rural  life,  which  has  been 
previously  mentioned. 
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He  depicts  the  death-bed  scene  of  a  lovely  girl,  with 
beautiful  and  pathetic  sympathy.  The  hushed  stillness  of 
the  morning ;  the  church-bell,  ringing  in  the  ears  of  the 
dying  maiden,  and  reminding  her  of  the  happy  days,  when, 
in  her  native  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  she  join- 
ed her  youthful  companions  in  the  solemn  service  of  a  cru- 
cified Redeemer;  the  calm  exit  of  that  bright  being  into  'a 
better  world  than  this  ;'  all  these,  to  the  ordinary  mind,  un- 
important attendants  on  the  final  scene  in  the  life  of  one,  to 
him  a  stranger,  are  described  with  eloquent  and  unaffected 
tenderness.  It  is  not  the  language  which  attracts  attention, 
but  it  is  the  natural  description  of  the  scene  itself;  and 
this  surely  must  be  regarded  as  no  trifling  excellence. 

We  like  his  pedestrian  ramble  from  Orleans  to  Tours  ; 
not  because  it  is  marvelous  or  unusual  for  a  young  man 
1  aller  a  pied ;'  but  because  he  gives  us  a  familiar  and  friend- 
ly account  of  his  walk,  and  makes  one  feel  as  if  an  old 
companion  were  by  his  side,  telling  him  of  the  pretty  girls, 
the  wise  grandams,  and  moralizing  sexagenarians,  which 
he  has  encountered,  while  passing  a  summer  month,  with 
the  generous,  noble  yeomanry  of  our  country.  It  is  use- 
less to  specify  the  particular  parts  of  this  work  with  which 
we  are  pleased,  or  to  censure  those  which  are  without  mer- 
it. If  Longfellow's  claims  as  an  author  rested  upon  this 
one  book,  we  should  not  be  justified  in  assigning  him  a 
very  conspicuous  rank  among  American  writers  ;  but  his 
later  productions  have  been  received  with  deserved  favor, 
and  are  entitled  to  a  high  place  in  the  department  of  litera- 
ture to  which  they  belong.  Hyperion  is  in  itself  a  casket 
of  splendid  gems.  We  care  not  if  it  is  occasionally  marred 
by  strange  conceits  and  unfortunate  affectation ;  the  pure, 
elevated  thoughts,  the  original  ideas,  the  beautiful  imagery, 
the  exalting  reflections  it  contains,  are  amplyTsufrlcient  to 
atone  for  all  its  blemishes,  were  they  ten  times  more  nu- 
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merons  than  they  are.  And  if  he  has  made  himself  the  He- 
ro of  his  Romance,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  com- 
plain. Of  what  shall  a  poet,  or  an  author  of  Romance  write, 
if  he  does  not  write  of  his  own  feelings  and  opinions? 
Whether  Longfellow  has  done  this  or  not,  one  thing  he 
certainly  has  done,  and  that  well  too.  lie  has  written  a 
glorious  book  ;  not  one  for  grey-headed  philosophers,  and 
logarithmic-fed  mathematicians  to  ponder  over  in  their 
closets  ;  but  one  for  those  who  '  spend  their  mornings  among 
the  young  maidens,  who  love  to  converse  with  the  hand- 
some widows,'  and  whose  hearts  are  fresh  and  joyous, 
though  just  beginning  to  experience  the  subduing  influence 
of  disappointment  and  unrealized  hope.  Hyperion  is  not  a 
connected  series  of  events,  curiously  wrought  out  by  the 
author's  imagination,  and  made  to  end  in  an  elopement,  a 
duel,  a  murder,  or  an  honest  marriage  ;  but  he  introduces 
us  to  a  fellow  being,  'The  brightness  of  whose  life  is  gone, 
for  the  friend  of  his  youth  is  dead,'  But  Paul  Fleming  is 
not  a  misanthropic  character.  '  He  does  not  willingly  give 
way  to  grief.  He  struggles  to  be  cheerful,  —  to  be  strong. 
He  went  abroad,  that  the  sea  might  be  between  him  and 
the  grave  of  her  he  loved,'  and  sought  a  home  among 
strangers.  The  glorious  scenery  of  the  Rhine,  with  its 
ruined  castles  and  historic  associations,  offers  a  fitting  asy- 
lum for  his  wounded  spirit.  But  even  here,  he  does  not 
forget  his  sorrow;  nor  does  he  permit  the  deep  fountains  of 
the  soul  to  be  dried  up,  and  wander  about  unmindful  oi 
passing  events,  and  uninterested  in  the  soul-stirring  recol- 
lections hovering  on  the  borders  of  that  wild  river,  which 
flows  along  at  his  feet. 

The  spirit  of  the  book  is  truly  romantic  ;  yet  the  author 
has  contrived  to  introduce  much  valuable  philosophical 
criticism.  On  the  very  first  page  he  gives  us  a  glympse  at 
the    soul  which   animate?;    the  whole  work.      :  The  setting 
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of  a  great  hope  is  like  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The  bright- 
ness of  our  life  is  gone.  Shadows  of  evening  fall  around 
us,  and  the  world  seems  but  a  dim  reflection,  —  itself  a 
broader  shadow.  We  look  forward  into  the  coming,  lonely 
night.  The  soul  withdraws  into  itself.  Then  stars  arise, 
and  the  night  is  holy.'  Longfellow  in  Outre-mer,  and 
Longfellow  in  Hyperion,  can  scarcely  be  recognized  as  the 
same  individual.  In  the  former  he  is  passing  from  the  age 
of  c  oline'  to  the  age  of  bronze ;  in  the  latter  he  is  the 
statue  of  bronze  commemorating  struggle  and  victory  ;  or 
rather  he  is  in  the  midst  of  his  struggles  and  victories. 
The  stern  hand  of  death  has  cut  down  the  bright  blue 
flower  at  his  side,  and  sorrow  has  tinged  his  soul  with  deep 
sadness,  — a  fitting  mood  in  which  to  contemplate  the  ruin- 
ed castles  and  rugged  mountains  upon  the  Rhine,  the  pride 
of  the  German  earth.'  What  a  place  for  a  man  of  deep 
feeling  and  poetic  imagination.  The  associations  connect- 
ed with  that  noble  river,  are  grand,  and  beautiful,  and  mel- 
ancholy, and  inspiring.  The  man,  who  can  wander  over 
the  plains  where  Europe  has  fought  many  a  fierce  battle, 
and  gaze  on  those  feudal  palaces,  and  muse  where  warriors 
have  performed  the  most  daring  deeds  and  poets  have  tun- 
ed their  lyres  with  the  most  consumate  skill,  —  the  man, 
who  can  wander  over  such  places  and  not  be  enthusiastic, 
and  not  feel  the  spirit  of  romance,  is  to  be  sincerely  pitied. 
He  mast  be  a  creature  of  clay  into  which  the  Promethian 
divinity  forgat  to  breathe  the  fire  of  life.  But  the  fire  of 
life  glows  bright  in  the  soul  of  Longfellow.  The  gloomy 
and  deserted  cloisters,  the  wind  sighing  through  dilapidated 
and  moss-grown  towers,  the  dark  mysterious  edifices,  cling- 
ing with  their  old  withered  hands  to  the  sides  of  Germain 
mountains;  all  have  a  voice  for  him  and  he  can  hear  it.  We 
cannot  better  give  an  idea  of  the  romantic  spirit  of  Long- 
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fellow  than  by  transcribing  a  few  of  the  many  passages 
which  deserve  not  only  to  be  read,  but  to  be  remembered. 

"  Why  does  he  stop  at  the  little  village  of  Capellen  ? 
Because,  right  above  him  on  the  high  cliff,  the  glorious 
ruin  of  Stalzenfcls  is  looking  at  him  with  its  hollow  eyes, 
and  beckoning  to  him  with  its  gigantic  finger,  as  if  to  say ; 
"  Come  up  hither,  and  I  will  tell  thee  an  old  tale."        * 

*  *  "And  that  ancient  ruin  speaks  to  him  with  its 
hollow  voice,  and  says,  "  Beware  of  dreams  !  Beware  of  il- 
lusions of  fancy  !  Beware  of  the  solemn  deceiving  of  thy 
vast  desires  !"  #  *  *  Whether  it  were  worth 
while  to  climb  the  Stalzenfels  to  hear  such  a  homily  as  this, 
some  persons  may  perhaps  doubt.  But  Paul  Fleming 
doubted  not.  He  laid  the  lesson  to  heart ;  and  it  would 
have  saved  him  many  an  hour  of  sorrow,  if  he  had  learned 
it  better  and  remembered  it  longer." 
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Yea,  even  so  ;  and  yet  we  knew  it  not, 

That  Death's  warm  footprints  ever  cross  our  way  ; 
And  "Dust  to  dust,  the  universal  lot," 

Scarce  preached  a  lesson  o'er  the  recent  clay. 
Stern,  solemn  wakening,  when  the  cdmmon  tomb 

Receives  such  high  commission  to  its  trust  ; 
And  the  low  dwellers  yield  the  mighty,  room 

To  claim  his  kindred  to  the  trodden  dust. 

World  of  unresting  waves,  thy  murmurings 

Are  not  an  undistinguishable  roar; 
Within  thy  depths,  full  oft  a  tide  upsprings, 

That  swells  and  burdens  to  thy  latest  shore. 
Yea,  thou  hast  sudden  pulses,  that  shall  beat 

Into  the  soul,  a  strange,  deep  sense  of  thee, 
Strengthening  the  faith  that  loaihes  thy  dul)  deceit. 

With  visions  clad  in  strong  reality. 
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And  Life  and  Death  have  voices  which  they  keep 

For  Man's  distrusting  and  forgetful  hour, 
When,  deeply  booming  o'er  his  weary  sleep, 

Rides  the  strong  wail  of  desolated  Power ; 
When  Nature  cries  with  every  broken  heart, 

And  bows  her  smitten  glory  o'er  the  dead; 
When  Freedom,  and  free  Winds,  and  Love  and  Art, 

Grieve  for  the  mighty  spirit  that  is  fled. 

So  grieve  they  now,  and  so  doth  man  awake  ; 

O  shall  his  spirit  sink  to  sleep  again, 
When  the  sharp  thunder  bids  his  heartstrings  break,. 

And  Death's  dark  pinions  flap  the  quivering  pain  ? 
O  shall  the  pain  be  smothered,  that  informs 

His  earthward  spirit  with  the  Faith  of  Life  ; 
That  flukes  her  anchor  'neath  its  measured   storms, 

And  lifts  the  laurel  through  its  smoke  and  strife  ? 

Fall  on  us,  mantle  of  the  prophet-dead, 

And  smite  asunder  each  confronting  wave; 
And  thither,  whence  his  solemn  footsteps  led, 

Send  us,  returning  from  his  thoughtful  grave. 
Our  destiny  is  joined  with  mighty  things, 

Which  it  shall  stir  our  deepest  souls  to  see  ; 
Till  Life  look  solemn,  as  a  sky  that  brings 

Through  its  strong  hush,  a  fell  eternity. 

Solemn  with  thoughts  that  point  the  spirit  on, 

To  unions  and  consortings  that  shall  bless; 
To  dim -discovered  risings,  where  the  dawn 

Doth  seem  to  shine  on  awful  happiness. 
The  dead  are  of  us,  yea  the  mighty  one  ; 

The  falling  link  doth  stir  our  common  chain  ; 
And  these  inevitable  unisons 

Are  by  death's  finger,  stricken  not  in  vain. 

Our  hearts  the  dear  solicitation  own, 

And  tremble  to  the  touch  of  distant  power; 
Our  spirits  breathe  the  captive's  groan, 

And  sigh  to  feel  the  bright  redemption  hour. 
And  through  our  deep,  and  heavy  prison  walls 

We  catch  the  unseen  gladness  of  the  free, 
Biding  the  promised  hour  that  disenthralls 

Our  yearning  souls,  and  gives  us  leave  to  be.     E.  A.  S 
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SHERIDAN. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  how  few  there  are  who  stand 
distinguished  from  the  common  rank  ;  and  who,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  peculiar  virtues,  are  enabled  to  procure  a  "  mort- 
gage of  immortality,"  and  embalmed  as  Egyptian  mum- 
mies to  remain  forever,  preserved  in  the  memory  and  notice 
of  mankind.  But  among  these  few  immortalized  by  the 
splendor  of  their  achievements,  or  the  briliancy  of  their 
genius,  may  be  mentioned  the  name  of  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  the  Poet  and  Orator.  Passing  over  the  varied 
and  fruitful  period  of  his  life  in  which  he  cultivated  so 
successfully  the  Comic  muse,  that  we  will  consider  him  at 
that  more  brilliant  and  imposing  period,  when  he  deserted 
Comedy,  after  having  become  its  most  illustrious  votary, 
and  entered  the  lists  of  political  competition  with  Burke, 
Fox,  and  Pitt.  Burke,  already  in  the  full  maturity  of  his 
fame,  he  rivalled  ;  Fox  he  transcended  ;  and  Pitt  was  upon 
the  point  of  entering,  with  auspicious  promises,  with  him, 
upon  the  same  splendid  career.  The  period  in  which 
Sheridan  entered  upon  the  course  was  in  every  respect  re- 
markable. A  persevering  and  vindictive  war  against 
America,  her  Eastern  wars,  and  her  efforts  against  revolu- 
tionary France  disgraced  England  ;  while  her  lawyers  and 
courtiers,  with  an  emulous  spirit  of  severity,  were  advising 
such  strides  of  power,  as  would  not  have  been  unworthy 
the  most  dark  and  slavish  time. 

Sheridan  made  his  first  speech  in  parliament  in  contest 
for  his  seat ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  was  heard  with  par- 
ticular attention,  and  gave  promise  of  that  eloquence  which 
afterwards  so  much  distinguished  him.  Upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  speech,  he  retired  to  the  gallery,  and  asked  of  a 
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friend  what  he  thought  of  his  first  attempt.  The  answer 
was,  "  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  do  not  think  this  is  your 
line  ;  you  had  much  better  stuck  to  your  former  pursuits." 
On  hearing  this  reply,  Sheridan,  for  a  moment,  rested  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  and  then  vehemently  exclaimed,  "  It 
is  in  me,  however,  and  it  shall  come  out."  The  effort  for 
which  Sheridan  is  particularly  celebrated  is  the  speech  upon 
the  "Begum  Case  ;"  and  its  effects  upon  the  hearers  has 
no  parallel  in  ancient  or  modern  eloquence.  When  we 
recollect  the  men  by  whom,  upon  that  day,  the  House  of 
Commons  was  adorned  ;  when  we  consider  the  conflict  of 
high  passions  and  interests  in  which  they  were  engaged  ; 
brought  under  the  wand  of  the  enchanter,  and  only  vieing 
with  each  other  in  the  praises  bestowed  upon  the  oration; 
when  we  remember  that  the  House,  adjourned,  declaring 
that  in  the  state  in  which  Mr.  Sheridan  left  it,  it  could  not 
give  a  determinate  opinion,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  soul-intoxicating  triumph.  The  only  alloy  which 
could  mingle  with  such  success  must  be  the  fear  that  it 
never  could  come  again  j  that  his  fame  had  then  reached 
the  meridian,  and  from  that  exquisite  moment  must  date  its 
decline. 

Of  this  speech  Burke  declared,   "that  it  was  the   most 

astonishing  effort,  of  eloquence,  argument,  and  wit  united, 

of  which  there  was  any  record   or  tradition."     Fox  said, 

"  all  that  he  had  ever  heard,  all  that  he  had  ever  read,  when 

compared  with  it,  dwindled  into  nothing,  and  vanished  like 

vapor  before  the  sun  ;"  and  Mr.  Pitt  acknowledged,   "  that 

it  surpassed  all  the  eloquence  of  ancient  or  modern  time, 

and  possessed  every  thing  that  genius  or   art  could  furnish 

to  agitate  and  control  the  human  mind."     How  sweet  is 

j   praise  when  uttered  by  the  lips  of  eloquence  !     Of  this  cel- 

;  ebrated  speech  there  is  no  report,  its  fame  remains  like  an 

j  empty  shrine, —  "  a  cenotaph  still  crowned  and  honored, 

13 
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though  the  inmate  is  wanting."  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  well 
for  his  fame  that  he  has  left  to  imagination  the  task  of  jus- 
tifying his  eulogists,  and  perpetuating  their  praises.  Yet, 
that  with  this  effort  the  orator's  power  was  exhausted  is 
not  true  ;  for  in  Westminster  Hall  he  still  farther  pursued 
the  subject  of  the  Impeachment,  and  his  second  effort  in  no 
degree  diminishes  the  splendor  of  the  first,  but  rather  adds 
to  it.  And  it  gave  Burke  the  opportunity  for  passing  upon 
it  this  admirable  panegyric,  —  "No  holy  seer  of  religion, 
no  sage,  no  statesman,  no  orator,  no  man  of  any  literary 
description  whatever,  has  come  up,  in  the  one  instance,  to 
the  pure  sentiments  of  morality,  or  in  the  other,  to  that  va- 
riety of  knowledge,  force  of  imagination,  propriety  and 
vivacity  of  allusion,  beauty  and  eloquence  of  diction, 
strength  and  copiousness  of  style,  pathos  and  sublimity  of 
conception,  to  which  we  have  this  day  listened  with  ardor 
and  admiration.  From  poetry  up  to  eloquence,  there  is  not 
a  species  of  composition,  of  which  a  complete  and  perfect 
composition  might  not,  from  that  single  speech,  be  culled 
and  collected."  The  whole  speech  was  a  succession  of 
bright  images,  clothed  in  beautiful  and  transparent  lan- 
guage, which  crowded  upon  the  aching  sense  dazzlingly. 
Such  was  Sheridan  as  an  orator.  As  a  man  he  was  cor- 
rupt and  dissipated.  He  lived  a  miserable  life,  and  died  as 
the  fool  dieth ;  died,  friendless  and  alone.  In  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  the  Poets'  Corner,  the  stranger  may  see  the  last 
resting  place  of  Sheridan. 

"  This  then  was  the  fate  of  that  high-gifted  man, 
The  pride  of  the  palace,  the  bower,  and  the  hall, 
The  orator,  dramatist,  minstrel,  —  who  ran 
Through  each  mode  of  the  lyre,  and  was  master  of  all. 
Whose  mind  was  an  essence,  compounded  with  art, 
From  the  finest  and  best  of  all  other  men's  powers  ; 
Who  ruled,  like  a  wizard,  the  world  of  the  heart, 
And  could  call  up  its  sunshine,  or  draw  down  its  showers."  EL 
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TO  THE   FIRE-FLY. 

Like  to  the  gleaming  thought, 

That  flits  through  fancy's  eye, 
Like  to  the  star  that  shot 
Across  the  eastern  sky ; 
Or  dazzling  show, 
That  flits   away 
In  one  brief  day, 
Thy  transient  glow, 

Bright  as  the  blissful  dreams, 

"Which  gild  our  youthful  days  ; 
Or  fleecy  cloud,  that  gleams 
With  Sol's  last  setting  rays; 
Thy  sparkling  light, 
When  darkness  shades 
The  everglades, 
Illumes  the  night. 

I  would  thy  fires  might  be 
Less  fitful  in  their  blaze, 
That  I  might  longer  see 
The  golden  wreath,  that  plays 
Thy  path  around; 
As  o'er  the  lees 
And  dusky  trees, 
Thy  way  is  found. 

But  yet  thy  glittering  spark 
Seems  joyful  to  my  eyes. 
As  when  in  sorrow  dark, 
Some  gleams  of  hope  arise  ; 
Which  quick  dispel 
The  hated  gloom, 
And  in  its  room 
Cause  joy  to  dwell. 

As  bright  a  light  as  thine, 
And  far  more  constant  too, 

That  far  away  may  shine 
And  speaks  me  good  and  true ; 
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Whose  beaming  ray 
Shall  gladness  make, 
And  joy  awake, 
Be  mine,  I  pray. 

And  when  this  light  hath  slice! 

Its  rays  for  many  years, 
\nd  caused  the  heart  that  bled 
To  smile  amid  its  tears  ; 
Then,  Earth,  adieu  ! 
Be  mine  to  rise, 
Above  the  skies, 
And  shine  anew. 


OUR  COLLEGIATE  SYSTEM. 

The  attention  of  community  has  been  called  to  the  sub- 
ject of  College  Education,  by  the  recent  work  of  Dr.  Way- 
land.  Coming,  as  it  does,  from  one  who  is  immediately 
connected  with  one  of  our  Colleges,  and  who,  from  his  of- 
fice, might  be  supposed  to  wink  at  the  defects  of  our  Col- 
legiate System  ;  moreover,  coming  from  one  who  had,  by 
previous  publications,  established  his  claim  to  the  first  rank 
among  American  authors,  the  work  bears,  in  limine,  a  con- 
sideration which  scarcely  any  other  source  could  have  giv- 
en it.  We  open  his  little  book  of  '"Thoughts,'  expecting 
to  find  them  clear  and  forcible,  showing  that  the  author 
has  thought  deeply  upon  his  subject,  and  manfully  express- 
ed the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  arrived.  We  are  not 
disappointed  ;  and  we  need  pay  the  work  no  higher  com- 
pliment than  to  say,  it  sustains  the  former  reputation  of  its 
author.  It  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  community,  and, 
doubtless,  astonish  many  with  the  defects  of  a  Collegiate 
System  which  they  have  hitherto  considered,  if  not  nearly 
perfect,  at  least,  not  a  subject  of  ordinary  reform.     We  do 
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not  purpose  to  follow  Dr.  Wayland,  in  his  interesting  work, 
by  way  of  review  ;  but  from  the  multitude  of  his  '  Thoughts' 
to  select  one  or  two  which  strike  our  mind  with  peculiar 
force,  and  to  arrive  at  those  in  our  own  way. 

The  general  subject  of  education  needs  no  discussion. 
The  common  arguments  in  its  favor  have  become  truisms. 
Yet  we  may  well  doubt  if  education,  properly  so  called,  is 
generally  understood  or  appreciated,  even  in  our  country, 
where  a  foreigner  might  suppose,  from  the  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  '  intelligence  of  the  people'  and  '  interests  of 
education,'  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  deeply  studied  topics 
to  which  our  attention  is  directed.  And  much  less  reason 
have  we  for  supposing  that  true  and  profound  scholarship 
is  known,  except  in  isolated  instances.  The  number  of 
our  graduates  is  by  no  means  an  exponent  of  our  scholar- 
ship. Few  countries  expend  so  much  as  ours  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  and  none  can  show  such  general 
practical  acquirement  j  yet  few  are  as  fruitless  in  thorough 
scholars.  We  have  men  of  talent,  nay,  of  genius,  but  few 
scholars.     A  universal  mediocrity  is  our  destiny. 

The  cause  of  this  defect  is  deep  laid,  and  cannot  at  once 
be  eradicated.  It  is  inwrought  with  our  whole  system  of 
education  and  intellectual  training.  More  correct  notions 
of  true  learning  and  mental  discipline  must  obtain,  and  the 
demands  of  society  for  profound  scholars  must  be  earnest, 
before  we  can  hope  a  cure  will  be  effected.  Scholarship 
even  may  be  said  to  have  its  price  ;  it  must  have  the  pros- 
pect of  its  reward  in  view.  Although  we  cannot  hope  an 
immediate  and  radical  reform  could  be  effected,  or  that  those 
alone  who  have  charge  of  our  Colleges  could  effect  the 
change,  yet  we  believe  something  could  be  done,  and  that 
only  requiring  a  little  independence  of  action  on  the  part 
of  our  Trustees.  We  think  the  requisitions  for  admission 
to  College  too  low  :  the  introductory  examination  too  su- 
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perficial ;  our  College  examinations  too  much  of  a  farce ; 
and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  as  now  conferred,  a  per- 
fect humbug.  We  consider  our  words.  It  may  be  urged 
that  it  would  be  ruinous  for  one  College  to  demand  more 
of  candidates  than  do  others  ;  that  would  not  comply,  and 
the  empty  walls  would  mourn  over  the  folly  of  requisition. 
But  the  interests  of  sound  learning  do  not  depend  upon 
the  multitude  of  students ;  these  would  be  infinitely  more 
advanced  by  a  few  earnest  spirits,  directed  in  the  right  path, 
than  by  crowds  of  superficial  drones.  Still  we  are  far  from 
anticipating  such  a  desertion,  Increase  the  requisitions  for 
admission,  and  the  severity  of  examinations,  and  the  honor 
attached  to  a  degree  will  be  increased.  The  standing  in 
society  of  him  who  receives  his  degree  from  such  an  insti- 
tution, will  be  elevated,  and  soon  the  Catalogue  will  show 
no  diminution  of  numbers. 

It  were  perhaps  better  to  extend  the  number  of  years  of 
the  College  course ;  and  we  hope  one  day  our  course  will 
be  prolonged  to  seven  years  as  in  the  English  Universities  ; 
but  this  would  be  found,  at  present,  more  impracticable  than 
an  increase  of  the  demands  upon  candidates.  Should  all 
the  studies  of  the  Freshman  year  be  included  in  the  requi- 
sitions for  admission,  the  advantage  would  be  sensibly  felt, 
though  increasing  the  term  of  study  but  a  single  year. 

The  examination  of  candidates  is  too  superficial.  The 
terms  of  admission  to  our  institutions,  require  a  successful 
examination  '  in  the  Grammar  of  the  English,  Latin  and 
Greek  Languages  ;  in  the  whole  of  Yirgil  ;  Cicero's  Select 
Orations  ;  Sallust ;  the  four  Gospels  ;  Jacob's  Greek  Read- 
er, or  an  equivalent ;  Latin  and  Greek  Prosody  ;  Arithmetic; 
Bourdon's  Algebra,  or  an  equivalent,  and  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern Geography.'  These  requisitions,  as  we  have  before 
said,  we  consider  too  low  ;  but  even  these  would  be  of 
more  value  if  the  examinations  were  more  rigid.     Instances 
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not  unfre'quently  occur,  where  individuals  are  admitted  to 
regular  standing  who  have  by  no  means  completed  the  full 
course  of  study.  True,  the  amount  of  knowledge  and 
mental  discipline  is  rather  to  be  regarded  than  the  number 
of  authors  read.  A  good  examination  in  Cicero  and  Sallust 
witn  no  knowledge  of  Virgil,  is  preferable  to  an  indifferent 
one  in  the  three  j  yet  nothing  less  than  the  most  rigid  ex- 
amination in  all  should  be  deemed  satisfactory ;  even  if 
Livy  and  Ovid  should  not  be  added  to  the  list.  The  same 
remark  will  apply,  'mutatis  mutandis,'  to  the  Greek  au- 
thors and  Mathematics.  Be  it  said  with  deference,  it  is 
presuming  too  much  upon  the  intuitive  perception  of  our 
examiners,  to  suppose  them  capable  of  examining  a  candid- 
ate in  the  various  branches  required,  and  accurately  deter- 
mining his  knowledge  of  X;atin,  Greek  and  Mathematics, 
in  the  time  frequently  occupied.  The  knowledge  that  this 
examination  is  not  as  rigid  even  as  it  professes,  produces  a 
degree  of  laxity  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  candidates, 
while  in  a  course  of  preparation,  Teachers  of  Academies 
should  be  unequivocally  shown  the  severity  of  the  intro- 
ductory examination,  by  the  return  upon  their  own  hands 
of  those  they  have  set  at  ease  by  the  soothing  unction  that 
the  College  examination  would  not  be  rigid.  It  may  be 
objected,  that  this  course  also  would  drive  the  students  to 
those  Colleges  more  lax  in  their  requisitions  ;  but  the  ob- 
jection has  even  less  force,  when  urged  against  the  perfect 
compliance  with  the  terms  set  forth,  than  against  an  in- 
crease of  requisitions. 

There  is  usually  a  clause  in  Catalogues  under  the  head 
of  '  Admission,'  referring  to  annual  examinations,  which 
either  means  something  or  nothing ;  either  that  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Committee  have  virtually  the  power  of  advanc- 
ing or  degrading  the  student,  as  'in  their  opinion,'  formed, 
of  course,  from   their  personal  examination  of  his  merits. 
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'he  may  deserve;'  or  that  the  whole  examination  is  a 
farce,  serving  only  as  a  kind  of  scarecrow.  If  the  former 
be  true,  it  is  unjust  both  to  the  student  and  the  reputation 
of  the  College,  as  examinations  have  generally  been  con- 
ducted. It  is  obviously  impossible  for  any  committee  to 
decide  justly  upon  the  merits  of  a  student  in  the  time  usu- 
ally devoted  to  the  examination.  A  single  half  hour  is 
probably  more  time  than  is  allowed  for  the  examination  of 
any  single  student  in  all  the  studies  to  which  he  has  attend- 
ed during  the  year.  And  it  is  notorious  that  some  of  the 
least  deserving  in  the  class  often,  before  the  committee,  ex- 
cel their  more  diffident,  but  far  more  deserving  classmates. 
A  single  sentence  ought  not  to  test  any  student's  knowledge 
of  a  classic.  He  may  appear  well  upon  an  isolated  passage, 
when  a  rigid  scrutiny  would  prove  him  almost  incredibly 
deficient ;  or  he  may  appear  to  great  disadvantage,  when 
under  a  fair  trial,  he  would  acquit  himself  with  distinguish- 
ed honor.  Unless  the  examination  be  a  fair  test  of  his 
merit,  the  Committee  cannot  justly  advance  or  degrade 
him.  If  the  student  is  advanced  or  degraded  by  the  facul- 
ty as,  in  their  opinion,  formed  from  his  daily  recitations,  he 
may  deserve,  the  examination  is  worthless.  The  degree 
received  is  a  testimonial  that  we  have  honorably  and  fully 
completed  the  course  of  College  instruction,  and  have  pass- 
ed a  satisfactory  examination  before  a  committee  of  gentle- 
men disconnected  with  the  College.  This  committee  is 
supposed  a  kind  of  guaranty  to  the  public,  that  young  men 
shall  not  be  thrown  upon  society  by  the  College,  who  are 
undeserving  the  honors  they  wear.  Now  if  the  degree  is 
to  depend  upon  this  committee,  as  the  public  suppose,  jus- 
tice to  the  institution  and  the  student,  as  well  as  the  public, 
demands  that  this  examination  should  be  rigid,  and  those 
found  wanting  should  not  be  honored  with  the  degree.  We 
believe  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be.     The  examination 
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ought  to  be  what  it  professes  j  the  committee  should  take 
time  to  test  fully  and  accurately  the  student's  merits,  and 
then  their  decision  should  be  final.  We  believe  this  course 
would  have  great  influence  in  advancing  true  merit,  and 
promoting  profound  scholarship. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  our   American  Colleges  is 
limited  to  four  years ;  but  a  graduate  may  become  *  Master 

of  Arts,'  after  the  lapse  of  three  years  more  if if  what  ? 

Facts  should  answer  the  question,  and  they  seem  to  say,  if 
three  years  have  elapsed,  and  he  will  pay  for  his  degree. 
We  should  suppose  it  ought  to  be  the  exponent  of  some 
merit,  and  conferred  only  upon  those  fully  answering  it. 
The  paucity  of  the  number  indicated  in  the  Triennial  Cat- 
alogue as  receiving  this  degree,  would  confirm  a  stranger  in 
the  opinion  of  some  distinguished  honor  connected  with  it, 
until  facts  convinced  him  of  the  utter  disesteem  in  which 
it  is  held  by  the  majority  of  graduates,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  is  the  testimony  of  nothing  but  three  revolutions  of 
the  planet,  and  a  little  surplus  cash  in  the  Magister's  pock- 
et. Most  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  first  degree,  and 
would  strive  for  it,  were  it  much  more  difficult  of  obtain- 
ment ;  but  the  greater  part  neglect  the  second  as  valueless. 
The  honorary  degree  of '  Master  of  Arts'  is  sometimes  con- 
ferred on  gentlemen  distinguished  in  science,  letters,  or 
politics,  who  have  not  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  This  seems  quite  proper  and  complimentary  to  the 
gentlemen.  But  what  does  it  signify  when  conferred  on 
all  applying  for  it,  who  may  three  years  previously  have  re- 
ceived the  Bachelor's  degree  ?  That  all  are  distinguished 
in  science,  letters,  or  politics  ?  By  no  means.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  every  stupid  fellow  that  gets  his  first  degree, — and 
many  may  under  the  system  of  lax  examination,  —  is  sure  to 
be  dubbed  A.  M.  as  soon  as  the  course  of  nature,  and  not  a 
course  of  mental  discipline  and  learning,  will  allow  it. 
14 
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This  casts  no  aspersion  on  those  who  receive  it.  Many 
gentlemen  highly  deserving  the  honor,  particularly  the  Fel- 
lows of  College,  receive  the  degree,  and,  were  not  its  cred- 
it tarnished  by  the  leveling  system  on  which  it  is  confer- 
red, might  be  proud  of  it.  As  now  conducted,  it  is  neither 
an  indication  of  superior  talent,  acquirement,  or  character, 
and  therefore,  perfectly  worthless.  We  ask  then,  what  can 
be  the  design  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  ?  We  must 
acknowledge  ourselves  puzzled  for  an  answer.  It  certainly 
adds  nothing  to  the  individual  and  must  detract  from  the 
reputation  of  the  College,  inasmuch  as  those  receiving  it 
might  be  supposed  peculiarly  deserving;  while  in  truth 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  most  stupid  from  sharing 
the  honor.  Let  the  degree  either  mean  something,  or  be 
omitted  entirely.  A  College  should  be  the  last  resort,  of 
humbugs.  But  we  believe  this  degree  might  be  used  as  a 
powerful  lever  in  advancing  profound  scholarship.  We  are 
aware  some  would  object  to  the  system  of  College  examin- 
ations we  advocate,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  deprive 
many  of  a  College  education,  whose  labors  otherwise  valu- 
able, in  humble  stations,  would  be  lost  to  the  world.  We 
need  not  say  we  consider  the  objection  groundless;  for  if 
they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  take  a  thorough  course,  let 
them  take  a  partial  course,  without  reference  to  a  degree. 
Still  if  we  admit  the  objection  to  strict  College  examina- 
tions as  of  weight,  it  could  have  no  force  if  applied  to  the 
severest  examination  of  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree. 
Let  it  once  be  known  that  those  only  will  receive  the  de- 
gree, who  can  pass  the  most  rigid  examination  and  can 
give  the  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  superior  and  extend- 
ed scholarship  ;  —  let  it  once  be  appreciated  that  its  attain- 
ment would  be  a  distinguished  honor,  and  it  will  become 
an  object  of  honorable  ambition.  Those  who  prefer  more 
practical  callings  may  not  be  influenced  by  the  degree,  but 
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the  attention  of  others  would  be  directed  into  a  course  ot 
rigid  scholarship,  an  early  compliment  for  which,  and  en- 
couragement for  its  further  pursuit,  would  be  the  then  sig- 
nificant A.  M.  attached  to  their  names. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  rewards 
for  literary^merit,  for  the  existence  of  the  degree  supposes 
that;  but  we  contend  for  a  real  fulfilment  of  what  the  de- 
gree proposes.  While  weighty  objections  are  easily  pro- 
duced against  the  present  system,  we  can  conceive  of  none 
against  the  proposed  one.  If  nothing  positive  were  effect- 
ed by  it,  we  should  at  least  be  released  from  what  is  now 
an  unmeaning  ceremony.  C . 


THE  DYING  ROSE'S  LAMENT. 

Zephyrs,  as  ye  wander  by, 
Bringing  sweets  from  other  flowers, 
Breathe  for  me  a  gentle  sigh, 
When  I  leave  the  summer  bowers. 

Once  on  your  obedient  wings, 
My  fresh  petals  odors  gave 
To  a  thousand  scentless  things, 
That  will  never  seek  my  grave. 

Dews,  that  tremble  on  my  leaves, 
When  the  morning  ray  appears; 
If  for  me  the  garden  grieves, 
Ye  shall  be  its  silvery  tears. 

Wanderer  of  the  gaudy  wing, 
Nectar-sipping,  roaming  free, 
Rest  thee  now,  and  deign  to  sing 
One  sweet  requium  for  me. 
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Waters,  as  ye  murmur  low, 
Through  the  verdant,  sunny  vale  ; 
Fairer  flowers  will  bless  your  flow, 
When  I'm  withered  quite,  and  pale 


But  another  life  is  near, 

When  the  Heaven  and  Earth  are  new 

And  Paradise  shall  reappear, 

I  shall  be  immortal  too. 


THE  DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTER  OF  ANCIENT  LITER- 
ATURE. 

History,  when  properly  written,  is  always  a  kind  of 
theatrical  representation  of  past  deeds,  a  sort  of  highly 
polished  speculum  to  reflect  back  all  that  humanity,  — 
whether  scorched  by  the  full  blaze  of  an  equatorial  sun,  or 
shivering  out  an  eternal  winter  in  climes,  beyond  the  solar 
road,  whether  it  lived  last  year,  or  in  the  years  beyond 
the  flood,  —  has  thought,  done,  or  suffered. 

The  actors  in  this  life  drama,  it  must  be  remembered, 
like  all  other  actors  are  continually  changing  ;  they  have 
their  entrances  and  their  exits,  enact  their  several  parts,  are 
seen  for  a  moment  on  time's  surface,  and  ere  the  artist  that 
has  sketched  even  the  outline  of  their  form,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  have  disappeared  ;  and  the  few  whose  vis- 
ages have  been  seized  upon,  seem  more  like  the  Caricatures 
of  a  Cruikshank,  or  the  diagrams  of  a  Comic  Almanac,  than 
the  lifelike  portraits  of  a  West  or  Reynolds. 

But  why  should  humanity  be  thus  represented, —  so  garb- 
ed, so  curtailed,  by  her  interpreter,  the  Historian  ?  As  well 
might  you  ask  why  Pharaoh  did  not  pursue  the  fugitive 
Israelites  in  a  steamboat,  or  the  Chaldee  shepherds  unfold 
the    secrets    of  those  millions  of    worlds,   which   calmly 
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roll  on  in  infinite  space,  and  leave  nothing  for  Modern  Sci- 
ence to  perform  or  wish.  It  may  be  said  that  these  things 
did  not  exist  for  them  ;  and  with  equal  truth  it  may  be  re- 
plied, neither  had  those  powers  of  mind  been  fully  devel- 
oped, whose  manifestations  are  indispensable  to  a  faint  con- 
ception even  of  a  complete  and  impartial  History  of  the 
race. 

History,  therefore,  must  be  entirely  dependent  on  the 
progress  of  civilization,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  histo- 
ry of  any  period  are  nothing  but  a  representation  of  the 
peculiarities  of  that  period's  civilization. 

Now,  civilization  has  only  two  forms ;  the  individual, 
and  the  social.  The  individual  developement  always  pre- 
cedes the  social,  and  may,  in  some  sense,  be  regarded  as  its 
producer.  This  developement,  the  individual,  must,  of 
course,  be  the  chief  characteristic  of  all  nations  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  world,  and  give  complexion  to  all  their  His- 
tory ;  individuals,  the/ew,  only  are  brought  upon  the  stage; 
the  many  never  appear. 

If  we  consider  Egypt  the  original  seat  of  civilization, 
and  admit  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  what 
should  we  expect  to  find  its  early  history  ?  In  the  histories 
of  that  nation  we  read  of  their  Pharaohs,  and  other  kings, 
but  nothing  of  the  people.  We  know,  that  the  country 
must  have  possessed  a  dense  population,  from  their  cities, 
their  pyramids,  their  obelisks,  their  artificial  lakes  and  other 
works,  some  of  which  remain  to  this  day ;  yet  history  takes 
no  cognizance  of  them.  Their  exhumed  bodies,  employed 
by  the  Modern  Egyptian,  as  fuel,  for  cooking  his  morning 
meal,  afford  more  benefit  to  humanity,  than  all  preserved 
of  them  by  history.  How  they  thought,  how  they  acted, 
what  were  their  fears,  what  their  hopes,  what  they  appre- 
hended of  God,  of  Nature,  of  themselves,  is  unknown. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,   respecting  the  condition 
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of  the  majority  of  the  Egyptians  and  contemporary  nations, 
communicated  to  us  by  their  majestic  Pyramids,  and  the 
expressive  silence  history  observes  concerning  them,  it 
is  that  they  were  physically  and  mentally  slaves.  The 
kings  and  the  magi  seem  alone  to  have  possessed  the  pow- 
er of  thought  ;  and  thinkers  only  have  a  place  in  history. 

The  individual  developement  therefore  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  that  ancient  land ;  and  their  history  is  that  of 
individuals.  An  occasional  palm  tree  springs  up  and  flour- 
ishes amid  the  arid  sterility  of  the  desert ;  so  in  history 
an  individual  appears;  and,  although  surrounded  by,  and 
ruling  over  millions  of  human  beings,  he  might,  for  all  the 
purposes  of  history,  as  well  have  ruled  so  many  automata. 
Those  millions  speak  not,  they  have  no  interpreter.  Their 
ruler,  although  with  them,  was  not  of  them,  —  no  repre- 
sentative of  theirs  ever  met  the  historian.  Poets  they  had 
none  ;  their  memory  has  perished. 

Had  we  only  the  history  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  the  oth- 
er coeval  nations,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  assign  its  char- 
acter,— A  silent  monotonous  individuality.  A  few  possess- 
ed all  the  power  and  intellect  of  the  nation  ;  and  from  the 
state  of  society  exhibited  by  them,  one  would  not  be  very 
unlikely  to  come  to  the  'conclusion,  that  mankind  were 
formed  with  a  sort  of  tread-mill  tendency  in  their  constitu- 
tions, or  a  ne  plus  ultra  point,  which  could  never  be  passed. 

But  when  civilization  was  transferred  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Xanthus,  its  individual  tendency  was  partly  lost.  The 
mass  of  mankind  seemed  to  perceive  that  they  had  a  birth- 
right in  civilization,  and  were  concerned  in  its  progress. 
But  slowly  was  this  sentiment  developed.  All  the  habits 
of  the  ancients  were  against  it.  Selfishness  was  inculcat- 
ed by  their  religion.  The  historian  caught  the  same  spirit. 
The  individual  was  of  more  consequence  in  his  eye  than 
the  race,  —  his  movements  more  worthy  of  record  than  the 
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movement  of  humanity.  Every  thing  is  accounted  for  on 
the  same  exclusive  principle  of  individuality.  If  a  revo- 
lution breaks  forth,  it  is  referred  back  to  the  agency  of 
some  subtile  intriguer.  The  mighty  tide  of  resistance  to 
oppression,  which  may  have  been  ready  to  break  forth  on 
the  first  occasion  for  centuries,  is  never  regarded.  The 
ruler  of  this  upheaving  spirit,  instead  of  being  considered, 
as  he  truly  is,  its  servant,  is  exhibited  on  the  pages  of  his- 
tory  as  its  creator  and  supreme  director. 

This  one  piinciple  then,  of  regarding  the  individual  rath- 
er than  the  race,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  almost  all  those 
characteristics  of  Ancient  History  which  distinguish  it  from 
Modern.  It  gives  the  coloring  to  the  composition  of  His- 
tory. Having  to  do  with  individuals  considered  as  such, 
rather  than  as  representatives  of  the  principles  of  the  great 
mass,  the  Historian  makes  his  work  but  an  aggregation  of 
Biographies.  One  man  only  appears  on  the  stage  at  a  time. 
He  stands  alone  ;  no  connecting  band  unites  him  with  the 
past,  none  with  the  future. 

He  lives,  he  acts,  he  dies.  Another  arises,  Phoenix-like, 
—  excepting  he  has  not  so  much  connection  with  his 
predecessor  as  to  give  us  the  impression  that  he  might  have 
arisen  from  his  ashes  ;  he  passes  through  the  same  stages. 
To  one  man  the  Historian  gives  a  stronger  love  for  free- 
dom, for  right,  for  Virtue,  than  to  his  predecessor  ;  but  it 
is  owing  to  the  different  dispositions  of  the  individuals,  not 
to  the  extended  influence  of  those  principles  upon  the  mass. 
Indeed,  ancient  History  regards  men,  almost  entirely,  as  sep- 
arate individuals  ;  society  for  them,  there  was  none  except 
that  of  their  heroes. 

Another  circumstance,  more  perceptible  in  Ancient  than 
Modern  History,  is  the  remarkable  attention  paid  to  style 
by  its  authors.  Their  histories  being,  as  before  remarked, 
of  a  biographical  character,  the  reason  for  this  attention  to 
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style  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  Anything  which  pro- 
fesses to  describe  the  progress  of  humanity,  to  unfold  the 
reasons  for  our  thoughts  and  our  actions,  exhibiting  the  le- 
gitimate influences  of  cause  and  effect  in  human  character, 
—  whether  set  forth  in  the  rough  phrases  of  the  peasant,  the 
limping  stilt-gait  of  the  balladmonger,  or  the  polished  pe- 
riods of  the  skilful  author,  —  finds  always  a  response  in 
every  man's  breast,  —  instantly  it  awakens  our  attention 
and  excites  our  interest. 

Bat  what  concerns  individuals  as  such,  had  need  of  all 
the  arts  of  Rhetoric  to  escape  oblivion.  Neither  my  desti- 
ny nor  yours  much  concerns  humanity.  We  must  not  ex- 
pect that  interest  to  be  manifested  for  our  welfare  which 
the  welfare  of  the  race  only  demands.  But  Ancient  his- 
tory differs  from  Modern  more  in  its  spirit,  than  in  its  com- 
position. 

To  this  spirit  I  have  already  alluded.  It  is  not  gener- 
ous, enlarged,  noble.  It  regards  the  few  as  the  objects  of 
its  attention  ;  it  does  not  consider  that  the  individual  is  but 
a  grain  of  sand  on  the  ocean  shore  of  Time,  and  that  the 
race  only  are  worthy  its  admiration.  It  wants  for  its  foun- 
dation those  broad  general  principles  which  are  seated  in 
the  soul  of  humanity,  which  are  developed  only  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  centuries,  and  which  concern,  not  one  con- 
tinent merely,  nor  one  race  of  men,  but  the  whole  world. 
It  wants,  too,  the  manifestation  of  a  religious  principle  such 
as,  before  the  rising  of  Bethlehem's  star,  the  kings  and 
princes  of  this  world  never  saw,  — a  principle  wide  as  space 
in  its  application,  and  perfect  in  its  adaptation  as  the  pow- 
er of  God  could  make  it.  Of  these  principles  Ancient  his- 
tory is  destitute.  Of  Modern  history  they  are  the  elements, 
and,  until  they  take  their  proper  place  in  historical  compo- 
sition, Modern  history  cannot  be  said  to  be  written. 
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A  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY. 

A  National  Institution  for  the  promotion  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  has  been  a  subject  which  has  deeply  interested 
many  of  the  ablest.  Statesmen  and  most  accomplished  schol- 
ars of  our  land.  And  the  plans  of  these  men  have,  to  some 
small  extent,  been  put  into  operation,  It  is  contemplated 
that  such  an  Institution  shall  be  established  at  Washington, 
endowed  by  Government,  and  under  the  control  of  Con- 
gress. A  Faculty  is  to  be  appointed  from  the  greatest  and 
purest  scholars  of  our  own  or  any  other  country,  whose  du- 
ties shall  be  clearly  defined,  and  whose  administration  shall 
be  closely  scrutinized.  Students  are  to  be  the  graduated 
members  of  Colleges,  who  desire  to  pursue  a  more  exten- 
sive course  of  education. 

While  our  ordinary  College  course  serves  chiefly  to  dis- 
cipline the  mind,  expand  its  powers  and  faculties,  en- 
large its  whole  compass,  for  the  more  ready  conception  and 
full  apprehension  of  subjects  arising  for  investigation  ;  this 
proposed  Institution  will  receive  the  graduate  and  lead  him 
into  new  and,  to  him,  unexplored  fields  of  science,  arts  and 
literature.  The  mind  prepared  by  previous  discipline,  is 
now  taught  to  grapple  with  facts  and  realities,  analyze 
and  learn  fully  their  true  nature  and  relations  to  man.  The 
expediency  of  such  an  Institution  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  discussion.  The  ability  of  our  government  has  not 
been  questioned,  and  never  can  be,  until  the  millions  of 
acres  of  public  lands  become  diminished  or  cease  to  afford 
us  a  revenue. 

The  importance  of  education  generally,  and  moreover, 
the  peculiar  necessity  that  our  legislators  and  rulers  should 
be  men  of  accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge,  are  so 
15 
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nearly  axioms  that  they  scarcely  admit  of  an  argument. 
Then,  are  the  peculiar  advantages  of  such  an  Institution 
sufficient  to  warrant  its  more  perfect  establishment  ?  It 
would  serve  as  a  bond  of  union  between  the  States.  It 
would  be  an  Institution  in  which  every  citizen  in  the  union 
would  be  a  proprietor ;  and  those  of  the  choicest  genius 
and  most  profound  talent,  from  every  quarter  of  our  coun- 
try, and,  perhaps,  from  other  countries,  would  go  up  thith- 
er to  partake  at  its  pure  fountains.  And,  having  drunk  deep- 
ly of  the  waters  of  our  'National  Castalia,'  they  would  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  laden  with  rich  stores  of  scientific  and 
useful  knowledge,  and  prepared  to  direct  aright  that  power- 
ful influence  which  such  minds  are  ever  destined  to  exert. 
That  filial  reverence  and  love  which  the  students  feel  to- 
wards their  Alma  Mater,  would  burn,  and  kindle  up  addi- 
tional flames  in  every  quarter  of  the  Union,  which  would 
fuse  and  consolidate  into  one  common  sentiment  of  at- 
tachment to  their  Institution,  and  all  the  sacred  institutions 
of  our  land. 

The  essence  of  this  principle  was  manifested  by  two 
Prussian  officers  among  the  allied  armies,  advancing  on  Paris, 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  They  had  been  educated  in  the 
metropolis  of  France.  '  As  they  approached,  at  the  head 
of  their  divisions,  that  beautiful  city,  so  deep  was  their  so- 
licitude lest  violence  should  be  offered  to  the  seat  of  their 
Alma  Mater,  that  their  feelings  vanquished  them,  and  they 
burst  into  tears.  They  even  declared  they  would  suffer 
death  rather  than  execute  an  order,  should  it  be  issued,  for 
the  destruction  of  a  place  associated  with  the  dearest  enjoy- 
ments of  their  youth.' 

Students  would  be  stimulated  to  a  high  and  noble  ambi- 
tion for  the  achievment  of  knowledge  and  honor  in  their 
academical  capacity.  They  will  stand  '  unveiled  to  the 
eye  of  the  nation,'  through  the  medium  of  their  represen- 
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tatives,  and  their  merited  honor  or  disgrace  will  be  fixed 
upon  them.  A  spirit-moving  emulation  would  incite 
young  men  of  the  highest  talent  to  enter  the  lists  for  com- 
petition in  the  refined  conflict  of  intellect  struggling  for 
superiority.  Thus,  individual  would  become  linked  with 
individual,  state  with  state,  and  nation  with  nation.  Such 
a  National  Institution  would  be  to  the  United  States,  what 
the  Royal  Museum  is  to  England,  or  the  Jarden  des  Plexi- 
tes is  to  France.  There  would  be  collected  the  richest 
specimens  of  the  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms. 
Courses  of  Lectures  would  be  delivered  by  the  ablest  men 
of  our  country  ;  and  the  refined  Sciences  of  Chemistry,  As- 
tronomy, Philosophy,  History,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Agri- 
culture, Botany  and  Technology,  together  with  Litera- 
ture and  the  Fine  Arts,  would  form  the  deeply  interesting 
subjects  of  instruction. 

A  National  University  would  give  us  national  character. 
It  would  be  a  guiding  star,  to  which  other  Institutions,  yea, 
our  whole  people,  might  look  and  gain  instruction.  Ger- 
many owes  her  envied  name,  far  more  to  her  national  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  than  to  the  achievments  of  heroes, 
or  her  political  revolutions.  Even  the  barbarism  of  Russia 
was  quickened  into  life  and  healthful  action  by  the  judi- 
cious patronage  of  her  Sovereign.  Peter  the  Great,  on  as- 
cending the  throne,  saw  his  people  in  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion. With  an  eagle-eye  he  saw  the  consuming  malady, 
and  with  Esculapian  hand,  applied  the  remedy.  He 
planted  institutions  and  invited  the  profoundest  scholars  in 
Europe  to  direct  them.  The  gloom  of  ignorance  and  dis- 
union broke  away,  and  the  light  of  science  sprung  up,  as 
by  enchantment,  and  Russia  was  redeemed. 

It  would  give  stability  to  our  literature.  Inferior  insti- 
tutions, which  are  scattered  over  our  land,  each  isolated  and 
vascillating,  would  have  a  common   chart  and  compass  to 
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guide  them.  Could  our  government  in  any  way  better 
evince  the  immutable  truth  of  the  principles  on  which  it 
was  founded,  ensure  its  unity,  permanency  and  glory,  and 
provide  for  the  good  of  our  race,  than  by  establishing  and 
sustaining  a  National  Univesity  ?  W. 


EDITORS'  CHAPTER. 

c  A  little  nonsense  now   and  then. 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men." 

"In  much  wisdom  is  much  grief." 

The  Editorial  corps  having  collected  in  general  assembly,  the  Pres- 
ident having  called  to  order,  asked  for  communications,  when  Lucian 
remarked,  that,  crossing  the  Common  the  other  day,  he  picked  up  the 
following  letter,  from  a  Freshman  to  his  brother  Joe.  '  Let's  hear  it." 
said  Sophocles.     Lucian  then  read, 

Dartmouth  College,  Oct.  20tk,  18 42. 
Dear  Jo  :  So  after  leaving  you,  I  got  here  at  last,  bruised,  jaui- 
ed  and  jolted  to  a  jelley  in  the  stage,  over  rocks,  and  quagmires,  and 
everything  else.  Went  to  bed,  got  up  in  the  morning,  went  out  doors, 
got  stuck  first  thing  in  the  fog,  and  had  to  wait  till  the  sun  thawed 
me  out.  Went  to  be  examined,  got  through  pretty  well,  —  better  than 
-another  fellow,  examined  with  me,  who  knew  things,  I  never  knew, 
or  the  ProfT either,  I  think.  (Professors  here  are  called  Profls.)  The 
ProfT  asked  him  where  the  river  Tiber  was.  "In  Greece,"  says  he, 
erecting  his  head  and  looking  wise.  The  Proff  looked  perfectly  satis- 
fied, and  asked  again,  where  Carthage  was  situated.  "  Somewhere  in 
Asia  Minor,"  he  answered,  with  a  knowing  air,  as  much  as  to  say,  he 
knew  exactly,  but  would'nt  condescend  to  specify.  He  was  a  hand- 
some youth,  but  could'nt  come  in.  The  ProfT  thought  he  knew  too 
much  to  stay  here,  and  so  he  went  on  his  way,  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 
He  was  a  gonus  ;  perhaps,  though,  you  don't  know  what  g onus  means. 
One  day,  T  heard  a  Senior  call  a  fellow  a  gonus.  "  A  what  ?"  said  1. 
"  A  great  gonus,"  repeated  he.  "  Gonus,"  echoed  I,  "  what's  that 
mean?"  "Oh!''  said  he,  "you're  a  Freshman  and  don't  understand," 
A  stupid  fellow,  a  dolt,  a  boot-jack,  an  ignoramus,  is  called  here,  a 
gonus.  All  Freshmen,  continued  he  gravely,  "are  gonuses."  But, 
Brother  Joe,  as  you  know  more  about  driving  team  than  Philosophy, 
I'll  explain.  Freshmen  are  the  lowest  class  in  College;  ouce  they 
used  to  wait  on  the  other  classes,  black  their  boots  and  so  on.  Fresh- 
man means  the  same  as  fresh  man,  or  new  man,  or  a  green  <>ne.   Soph- 
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o/nore  is  the  next  higher  class,  from  sophos,  Greek  word  for  wise,  and 
means  the  same  as  the  more  wise,  as  they  always  think  themselves 
wiser  than  all  the  rest  of  the  students,  the  Faculty,  and  all  creation  put 
together.  Junior  is  next,  and  means  younger,  because  they  don't  know 
so  much  as  the  Seniors.  Senior  is  highest  and  means  older.  A  Se- 
nior is  one  grand  man,  in  his  own  opinion,  struts  round  with  his  hands 
crossed  behind  him  under  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  like  a  peacock  with 
his  tail  spread,  and  looks  upon  a  Freshman  with  consummate  con- 
tempt. Leaving  the  Chapel,  a  week  ago,  or  so,  a  Senior  pushed  me 
behind,  I  turned  round  and  gave  him  as  good  as  he  sent,  right  in  his 
stomach,  but  all  looked  frightened,  and  thought  it  was  sacrilegious  for 
a  Freshman  to  strike  a  Senior.  I  shall  never  do  it  again.  The  other 
day,  in  drill,  a  Freshman  so  vexed  the  officer,  that  he  declared  he 
wished  the  Lord  had  never  made  a  Freshman  ;  but  that's  not  sound 
doctrine;  for,  as  the  saying  is,  if  there  were  no  boys  and  steers,  there 
would  be  no  men  and  oxen. 

Yesterday,  a  Junior  cracked  a  joke  on  me,  when  all  sianding  round, 
shouted  in  great  glee,  "  Chawed  !  Freshman  chawed  !  Ha  !  Ha ! 
Ha  !''  "  No  I  a'n't  chawed,77  said  I,  "  I7m  as  whole  as  ever."  But  I 
did'nt  understand,  when  a  fellow  is  used  up,  he  is  said  to  be  chawed  : 
if  very  much  used  up,  he  is  said  to  be  essentially  chawed. 

Gum  is  another  word  they  have  here.  It  means  something  like 
chaw.  To  say  "It's  all  a  gum,"  or  "  a  regular  chaw"  is  the  same  thing. 
They  use  many  other  queer  words  here  which  I  can't  mention. 

Well,  after  examination,  I  went  to  the  Old  Prex,  and  was  admitted. 
Prex,  by  the  way,  is  the  same  as  President,  prex  being  the  Latin  word 
for  president,  as  prex,  a  president,  — precis,  of  a  president,  — precem, 
buc  no  matter,  you  won't  understand.  Old  is  a  sort  of  expletive  (for 
the  Prex  is  not  very  old)  or  rather  an  honorary  prefix,  put  by  metono- 
my  for  wise,  and  means  the  Wise  President.  The  Old  Prex  is  liked 
here  first  rate.     He  catches  all  the  rogues   right  in  the  midst  of  their 

iniquities.     I  was  cracking  him  up  to  a  student  from College, 

"  Well,"  says  he,  "  if  you've  got  a  good  Prex,  I'm  glad  of  it ;  you  need 
him  bad  enough.''  "True,"  said  I  coolly,  "  the  strongest  teams  al- 
wavs  need  the  best  drivers." 

The  students  here  are  divided  into  two  parties,  —  the  Rowes  and  the 
Blues.  The  Rowes  are  very  liberal  in  their  notions  ;  the  Blues  more 
strict.  The  Rowes  don't  pretend  to  say  anything  worse  of  a  fellow 
than  to  call  him  a  Blue,  and  vice  versa.  Vice  versa  means,  the  reverse 
is  true.  You  can't  please  a  Rowe  better  than  by  addressing  him  like 
this,  "How  are  ye,  you  old  Rowe,"  "  you  regular  Rowdy,"  or  the  like. 
The  Rowes,  years  ago,  used  to  room  in  Dartmouth  Hall,  though  none 
room  there  now,  and  so  they  made  up  some  verses.  Here  is  one, 
"  Hurrah  for  Dartmouth  Hall ! 

Success  to  every  student, 
That  rooms  in  Dartmouth  Hall, 

Unless  he  be  an  Indigo, 
Then,  no  success  at  all.77 

Aunt  Hannah  wouldn't  like  that,  I  know  ;  because,  she  says  we 
must  do  as  we  would  be  done  by,  according  to  the  golden  rule  of 
Goldsmith, 

'*  'Twas  so  for  me,  that  Edwin  did, 
And  so  for  him  will  I." 

You  may  want  to  know  whether  I  am  a  Rowe  or  a  Blue.     I  do  not 
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know  yet.  My  Chum,  a  Soph,  says  he  committed  himself  too  soon, 
and  advises  me  to  sit  on  the  fence  till  I  see  which  party  is  going  to  be 
the  strongest;  for,  inter  nos,  I  may  want  an  office,  one  of  these  days. 
Inter  nos,  brother  Joe,  means  you  must'nt  tell  any  body.  Chum  says 
the  best  way  to  get  an  office  is  to  keep  clean,  that  is,  you're  boots  black- 
ed, you're  face  washed,  hair  combed,  whiskers  brushed,  pantaloons 
strapped  down  ;  and  then  keep  mum,  so  as  never  to  say  anything 
ridiculous;  when  you're  obliged  to  talk,  talk  dictatorially,  walk  strait, 
despise  every  body,  and  however  great  a  gonus,  you'll  be  considered  a 
profound  thinker,  a  Daniel  Webster  in  prospectu.  (In  prospectu  means 
a  prospect  of  being  Daniel  Webster.)  But  I  must  close.  Give  my 
love  to  Sarah  and  Aunt,  and  tell  her  as  soon  as  she  gets  those  footins 
knit  and  dyed  in  indigo,  to  send  them  up.  Did  father  get  in  Deacon  ? 
L  hope  he  did.     Write  soon,  —  love  to  all. 

Your  affectionate  brother, . 

P.  S.  I  shall  leave  before  the  term  closes,  though  it's  against  the 
law  ;  but  I  shall  tell  the  Prex  that  I*m  sick  ;  that's  the  way  they  all  do 
here,  when  they  want  to  get  away. 

When  Lucian  finished  reading,  Horace  inquired  whether  it  wouldn't 
be  a  good  plan  to  insert  it  in  the  editors'  chapter.  Sophocles  objected, 
declaring  that  the  editorial  ought  to  be  dignified  and  sober;  besides,  the 
writer  would  not  like  to  have  us  print  a  confidential  letter.  Lucian 
said  he  thought  the  writer  would  like  it,  and  Joe  too  because  it  would 
save  postage;  and  besides,  probably  Joe  could'nt  read  ritin  very 
well,  and  for  his  part,  like  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  he  was  "  tired  of 
being  always  wise."  Sallust  stared  at  him,  a  long  time,  in  a  very 
Quilpish  manner,  and  asked  him  cynically,  if  he  had  ever  been  guilty 
of  being  wise  or  serious  a  moment  in  his  life.  Lucian  called  him  a 
Blue,  and  fell  back  in  his  chair  in  a  pouting  fit.  But  the  opinion  of 
Sallust  prevailed.  It  was  voted  that  the  letter  should  not  be  printed, 
and  that  the  editorial  for  this  number  should  be  dignified  and  sober, 
which  will  account  for  the  lack  of  folly  in  it. 

The  president  then  opened  his  closet  door,  and  asked  Horace  and 
Sophocles  to  assist  him  in  bring  out  a  basket  of  poetry.  They  all 
three  took  hold  and  began  to  lift,  when,  lo  !  the  basket  leaped  up, 
bounced  against  the  ceiling,  burst,  and  in  a  twinkling  vanished  into 
empty  air,  so  aerial  was  its  nature.  A  dreadful  loss  to  us,  our  readers, 
and  especially  the  authors.  But  what  is  done,  is  done.  We  pity  them. 
The  president,  however,  scrambling  luckily  caught  a  bit  of  one  piece, 
as  it  was  flying  away.  It  would  seem,  that  the  soul  of  Anacreon  has 
transmigrated  and  taken  up  its  abode  in  the  breast  of  a  Dartmouth 
student.     He  thus  expresseth  his  emotions  : 

"  Gently  tlie  Zephyrs  blowing, 
My  Nancy,  we'll  away, 
To  where  the  rivers  flowing-, 
And  spend  die  sol  of  day. 
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For  Oh  !  my  heart  is  sighing,  * 

Alike  a  stricken  dove, 
With  which  it  now  is  vieing, 
To  tell  you  of  my  love. 

Like  rays  from  meteor  glancing 

Across  the  burning  Zone,  is  formed,  with  wond'rous  art, 

And  skill,   Oh!  quite    amazing ! 

Thine  image  on  my  heart. 

At  this  point,  Horace  fainted,  and  his  little  chunky  body,  as  it  lied 
huddled  together  on  the  floor,  presented  a  remarkable  spectacle  of  re- 
finement and  obesity.  As  all  the  rest  manifested,  by  deep  drawn  sighs, 
alarming  symptoms  of  some  mysterious  principle,  newly  developed, 
the  meeting  broke  up;  and  so,  good  reader,  we  part,  to  greet  you 
again  in  the  Spring. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Hon.  Isaac  Fletcher  was  born  at  Dunstable,  Ms,,  Nov.  8th,  1784, 
of  poor,  but  worthy  parents,  and  allied  to  many  respectable  families  in 
New  England.  His  early  days  were  passed  upon  his  father's  farm,  in 
assiduous  labor.  He  early  evinced  strong  desires  to  secure  the  advan- 
tages of  a  liberal  education  ;  but  the  cold  hand  of  poverty  was  on  him, 
and  restrained  his  anxious  grasp  for  knowledge.  After  struggling 
through  many  disadvantages,  he  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1804, 
where  his  course  was  marked  by  severe  application,  and  untiring  per- 
severance. His  standing,  as  a  scholar  and  gentleman,  while  in 
College,  was  eminent. 

After  graduating  in  1808,  with  credit  and  honor  to  himself,  he  taught 
an  Academy  two  years  in  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  commencing,  at  the 
same  time,  his  legal  studies.  He  then  entered  the  office  of  Dunbar  & 
Prescott,  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  and  there  sustained  fully  his  reputation  as  a 
faithful  student.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Newfane,  Vt.,  in 
1812,  after  a  most  rigid  and  highly  satisfactory  examination.  In  Octo- 
ber, of  the  same  year,  he  went  to  Lyndon,  Vt.,  where  he  opened  an  At- 
torney's office,  and  in  a  short  time  took  a  high  stand  among  his  pro- 
fessional brethren,  which  he  maintained  until  he  was  obliged  by  ill- 
ness to  retire  from  practice. 

He  represented  the  town  of  Lyndon  for  many  years;  and  in  1824 
was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  re-elected  in 
1825,  which  office  he  discharged  with  much  credit  to  himself.  In  1826, 
he  retired  from  political  life  and  did  not  appear  again  in  the  field  until 
1836,  at  which  time  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  His  course  while 
in  Congress,  owing  to  illness,  was  not  very  marked  ;  yet  it  was  such  as 
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to  gain  him  influence  among  his  fellow  members  and  respect  from  all. 
His  term  expired  in  March,  1840,  and  from  that  time  till  his  death, 
which  event  occurred  Oct.  19,  1842,  he  was  unable  to  engage  in  ac- 
tive labor. 

His  talents  were  of  a  high  order.  As  a  public  speaker,  he  was  en- 
ergetic and  eloquent,  and  his  powers  of  persuasion  were  surpassed  by 
few.  As  a  lawyer,  he  was  indefatigable,  faithful,  judicious;  and  his  in- 
dustry in  his  profession  secured  him  a  most  extensive  practice,  while 
his  courtesy  won  him  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  all.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  society  he  was  esteemed  and  respected,  and  his  influence  was 
ever  exercised  conscientiously  for  what  he  conceived  to  be  just  and 
right. 


Died  at  Grand  de  Tour,  Illinois,  on  Sunday  the  2d  day  of  October 
last,  Daniel  Campbell  Dunbar,  Esq.,  aged  24  years.  The  deceased 
entered  Dartmouth  College  from  Woodstock,  Vermont,  in  1834,  and 
graduated  in  due  course,  in  1838.  In  his  College  relations,  he  mani- 
fested such  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  as  gave  assurance  of  a  useful 
and  honorable  life,  and  deeply  endeared  him  to  his  fellow  students. 
By  his  surviving  class-mates  his  death  will  be  deeply  lamented,  and 
his  memory  affectionately  cherished.  At  the  place  of  his  decease,  he 
was  practicing  law,  and  editing  the  Rock  River  Register.  We  are 
gratified  in  copying  the  following  from  an  Obituary  contained  in  that 
paper. 

"  Mr.  Dunbar  was  a  native  of  Windsor  County,  Vermont,  and  had 
been  a  resident  of  this  state  about  three  years.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  much  promise,  and  one  whose  death  will  be  deeply  re- 
gretted by  all  who  knew  him.  Society  has  lost  an  ornament,  and  his 
immediate  acqaintances  a  friend  whom  but  to  know,  was  to  love  and 
respect."  J.    B. 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  N.  H.  MEDICAL  INSTITUTION. 

John  W.  H.  Baker,  Plainfield  ;  Moses  Clark,  Atkinson;  William  Dodge,  Post 
Mills,  Vt. ;  Stephen  W.  Drew,  Milton ;  Moses  Evans,  Fryeburg,  Me ;  David  T. 
Hutchins,  Bristol;  William  H.  Kibbe,  South  Hero,  Vt. ;  Alvan  Libby,  Newfield, 
Me. ;  Ira  Lyman,  Hartford,  Vt.;  William  H.  H.  Mason,  Mouhonborough;  Joseph 
Poland,  Hamilton,  Ms.;  Joseph  W.  Putnam,  Lexington,  Ken.;  Lemuel  N.  Rugg, 
Stanstead,  Canada;  Leander  Smith,  Royalton,  Mass. 


The  following  gentlemen  arc  elected  officers  of  their  respective  Societies  for 
the  ensuing  Spring  Term,  viz  . 

Social  Friends.  President,  Thomas  L.  Wakefield;  Vice  President,  Francis 
B.  Brewer;  Secretary,  John  N.  Goodwin. 

United  Fraternity.  President,  Daniel  W.  Gooch  ;  Vice  President/ Samuel 
A.  Holmes;    Secretary. George  C.  Williams. 


THE    DARTMOUTH. 


MARCH,  1843. 


CONSERVATIVES    AND   REFORMERS. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  commotion  and  conflict.  How 
often  are  we  told  this  in  the  public  address  and  the  private 
conversation,  by  the  newspaper,  the  quarterly,  the  just- 
issued  volume.  But  it  is  not  on  this  account,  that  we  be- 
lieve it.  No,  we  daily  see  and  feel  that  it  is  true.  This 
commotion  is  raging  all  around  us.  We  are  ourselves  in 
the  very  midst  of  this  conflict.  There  may  be  a  storm  of 
the  elements,  and  yet  a  shelter  be  found  where  we  can  feel 
safe.  There  may  be  war  among  the  nations,  and  yet  a 
spot  be  left  for  us,  in  which  we  can  enjoy  peace.  But 
here  is  a  storm  that  no  walls  can  exclude.  Here  is  a  war 
that  penetrates  to  the  most  retired  vallies. 

There  is  peace  among  the  nations.  It  has  prevailed, 
with  scarce  an  interruption,  even  trifling,  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  History  cannot  furnish  a  parallel  to 
the  present  period,  for  freedom  from  military  operations,  for 
the  advancement  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  for  friendly  in- 
tercourse among  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries. 
The  time  seems  approaching,  when  'the  spear  shall  be 
beaten  into  the  pruning  hook,  and  nations  shall  learn  war 
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no  more.'  But,  as  if  to  prevent  the  energies  of  man  from 
sinking  by  inaction,  this  period  of  outward  tranquillity  has 
been  marked  by  a  conflict  of  institutions,  opinions,  and 
sentiments,  more  general  than  has  ever  before  prevailed. 
There  is  no  institution  that  is  not  now  attacked  ;  there  is 
no  opinion  that  is  not  disputed  ;  there  is  no  sentiment  that 
is  free  from  assault.  Our  ears  are  pained  by  the  continual 
din  of  angry  combatants.  No  theme  is  so  high,  none  so 
low,  that  it  can  escape  being  incessantly  reiterated  in  tones 
of  controversy.  Old  foundations  are  breaking  up,  and  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  social  world  seems  to  be  fast  re- 
turning to  a  state  of  chaos.  It  is  difficult  amid  the  noise 
and  smoke  of  the  battle  field,  to  distinguish  the  move- 
ments of  the  different  forces.  In  a  conflict  like  the  present, 
it  is  the  more  difficult  from  the  multiplicity  and  diversity 
of  the  scenes  of  action,  and  the  shifting  plans  and  combi- 
nations of  such  a  vast  number  of  combatants.  As  the 
action  progresses  however,  it  is  becoming  plainer,  and  those 
who  are  engaged  in  it,  are  ranging  themselves  more  and 
more  into  two  great  parties,  each  of  which  is  settling  its 
essential  principles,  composing  minor  differences  among 
those  who  receive  these  principles,  fixing  upon  its  system 
of  warfare,  and  marshalling  all  its  strength  for  a  decisive 
onset. 

These  parties  have  given  themselves  the  names  of  Con- 
servatives and  Reformers.  The  aim  of  the  first  is  to 
preserve  existing  institutions,  opinions,  and  customs  ;  the 
aim  of  the  second,  to  reform  them.  Both  parties  agree  that 
there  is  much  of  good,  and  both,  that  there  is  much  of  evil, 
in  the  present  state  of  society  ;  but  the  one  is  willing  to 
suffer  the  evil,  rather  than  by  a  change  to  run  the  risk  of 
losing  the  good  ;  while  the  other  is  willing  to  expose  the 
good  to  any  danger  that  may  accrue  in  the  attempt  to  re- 
move the  evil.     The  governing  principle  of  the  Conserva- 
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tives  is  fear  ;  that  of  the  Reformers,  hope.  The  Conserva- 
tives wish  little  or  nothing  done  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  man,  lest  the  remedy  should  prove  worse  than 
the  disease.  The  Reformers  are  desirous  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  for  the  removal  of  evil,  confident  that 
though  the  evil  may  be  sometimes  aggravated  the  general 
result  will  be  good.  Both  look  to  Providence  to  preserve 
the  good  and  to  correct  the  evil  in  the  existing  condition  of 
society,  and  both  receive  the  general  truth,  that  Providence 
works  by  means  ;  but  the  one  class  thinks  it  important  to 
use  means  only  for  the  preservation  of  the  good,  leaving 
the  evil  to  be  corrected  by  Providence  without  means  ; 
while  the  other,  pursuing  a  directly  opposite  course,  thinks 
of  employing  means  only  for  the  correction  of  the  evil, 
trusting  blindly  for  the  preservation  of  the  good.  The 
former  is  continually  afraid  too  much  will  be  done,  the  lat- 
ter, too  little.  The  golden  age  of  the  one  lies  in  a  remote 
antiquity,  and  as  the  progress  of  society  is  downward,  it  is 
desirable  that  there  should  be  as  little  progress  as  possible. 
The  golden  age  of  the  other  lies  in  the  future,  towards 
which  society  is  tending,  and  as  its  progress  is  upward,  the 
more  rapid  the  progress,  the  sooner  the  glorious  consum- 
mation of  its  hopes. 

Such  are  the  general  characteristics  of  the  two  great 
parties  which  now  divide  and  agitate  society.  Each  party 
has  of  course  its  more  moderate,  and  more  violent,  its 
more  candid,  and  more  bigoted  members.  And  as  in  all 
parties,  so  in  these,  when  the  most  candid  and  moderate  of 
the  two  parties  come  together  and  converse  freely,  they  do 
not  seem  to  differ  greatly  from  each  other  in  opinion  and 
sentiment,  though  at  the  same  time  they  give  their  support 
to  entirely  opposite  measures.  They  seem  to  differ  much 
less  from  each  other,  than  they  do  from  the  violent  and 
bigoted  of  their  own  parties,   though  they  will  war  with 
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each  other,  and  follow  the  guidance  of  the  very  leaders 
whose  bigotry  and  violence  they  condemn.  There  are  also 
many  who  are  associated  with  the  one  party  or  the  other, 
from  interest  rather  than  principle,  and  many  who  are  de- 
termined in  their  associations  by  the  influence  of  great 
names,  education,  friends,  and  many  other  like  causes,  and 
who  have  no  distinct  perception  of  the  principles  of  the 
party  to  which  they  belong.  Between  the  two  parties 
there  is  also  a  floating  mass,  sometimes  borne  this  way  and 
sometimes  that,  as  the  one  party  or  the  other  gains  a  tem- 
porary advantage.  It  is  so  with  all  parties,  but  with  these 
especially,  inasmuch  as  the  party  organization  has  not  yet 
been  completely  formed,  and  its  principles  fully  developed 
and  uniformly  applied.  The  party  names  are,  besides,  but 
recent,  and  in  some  of  their  applications  but  just  coming 
into  use  ;  and  as  the  division  which  they  designate  extends 
to  all  the  great  interests  of  society,  but  with  different  terms 
iri  different  parts  of  the  great  field,  it  is  but  natural  that 
one  who  is  here  a  conservative  should  be  there  a  reformer, 
and  that  sometimes  he  who  is  the  most  violent  in  urging 

n  this  change,  should  be  the  most  determined  in  opposing 
that.  These,  however  are  exceptions  to  the  general  law, 
and  they  are  becoming  less  frequent,  as  the  contest  is  draw- 
in^  to  a  crisis.  Generally,  if  you  know  the  sentiments 
and  measures  of  an  individual  upon  one  of  the  great  sub- 
jects which  are  agitating  the  community,  you  know  where 
to  find  him  upon  all  the  rest. 

The  terms  which  I  have  given  to  the  parties,  are  those 
which  they  have  given  themselves,  and  which  apply  equal- 
ly well  to  all  subjects.  They  sprung  up  on  English  soil, 
and  were  first  applied  to  political  divisions,  the  term  Re- 
formers being  assumed  by  those  who  sought  a  reform  in 
the  British  government,   and  the  term  Conservatives  being 

ubsequently  adopted  by  those  Avho  sought  topreserve  that 
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government  from  change.  The  most  decided  members 
of  these  two  political  parties  have  been  also  designated 
Radicals  and  Tories.  The  first  of  these  terms  has  re- 
ceived a  more  general  application  to  all  who  are  violent  in 
reform  upon  any  subject ;  the  last  has  continued  to  be  con- 
fined to  politics.  Our  language  wants  a  word  for  Ultra- 
Conservatives,  and  if,  according  to  the  long  received  the- 
ory, language  grows  according  to  the  necessities  of  society, 
we  shall  soon  have  one.  Among  the  various  appellations 
which  have  been  given  to  different  branches  of  these  par- 
ties in  our  own  country,  either  by  themselves  or  their  op- 
ponents, have  been  these;  in  politics,  federalists,  democrats, 
whigs,  tories,  nullifiers,  unionists,  bank-men,  destructives, 
aristocrats,  loco-focos,  coons,  &c.  ;  in  religion,  besides  the 
names  of  the  various  sects,  some  of  which  go  as  a  body 
upon  the  one  side,  or  the  other,  we  have  the  high-church 
and  the  low-church,  the  old-school  and  the  new-school, 
the  old  divinity  and  the  new-divinity,  the  old-measure 
and  the  new-measure  parties  ;  upon  the  subject  of  slave- 
ry, we  have  the  pro-slavery  and  the  anti-slavery  par- 
ties, the  colonizationists  and  the  abolitionists,  the  Gar- 
risonites  and  the  liberty-party  ;  in  eating  and  drinking,  we 
have  moderate  drinkers,  temperance  men,  teetotallers,  and 
Grahamites  j  upon  other  subjects,  there  are  peace-men, 
teetotal -peace-men,  antimasons,  non-resistants,  no-govern- 
ment-men, &c.  &c.  These  are  a  few  of  the  names  that 
have  been  given  either  for  designation,  for  commendation, 
or  for  reproach,  to  different  portions  of  the  two  general 
parties  of  Conservatives  and  Reformers.  To  say  any 
thing  in  attempt  to  prove  the  fact  of  the  division  of  the  com- 
munity into  these  two  parties  would  be  idle,  for  no  fact  can 
be  more  notorious ;  to  say  any  thing  in  justification  of  the 
appellations  we  give  to  them,  seems  needless,  for  these 
terms  express  precisely  the  avowed  principles  of  the  parties, 
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are  adopted  by  themselves,  are  admitted  by  their  opponents, 
and  have  already  come  into  general  use. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  denounce  or  to  ridicule.  And 
both  these  parties  in  all  their  branches  furnish  ample  matter 
for  both.  Say  then,  gentle  reader,  what  theme  shall  we 
select  for  satire  or  merriment  ?  I  am  myself  indifferent. 
One  party  is  to  me  much  the  same  as  another.  I  have 
friends  in  them  all,  but  what  matter  is  that  ?  Who  would 
spoil  a  joke  for  the  sake  of  a  friend  ?  Come  then,  let  us 
have  a  subject.  Shall  we  paint  a  selfish,  purse-proud, 
gouty  aristocrat ;  or  shall  we  sketch  a  hatless,  hungry, 
ragged  loco-foco  ?  Shall  we  give  the  beauties  of  the 
Hartford  Convention,  of  the  Corporal's  Guard,  or  of  the 
Kitchen  Cabinet  ?  Or  shall  we  enter  the  broad  field  that 
religion  presents  ?  And  now,  which  of  the  forms  of  bigot- 
ry or  latitudinarianism  shall  we  select  for  our  satire  ?  Shall 
we  go  to  the  church,  or  the  meeting-house,  or  the  chapel, 
or  the  vestry-room,  or  the  camp-meeting,  or  the  yearly 
meeting,  the  Millerite  tabernacle,  or  the  Mormon  temple. 
Shall  we  talk  of  the  heartless  formality  of  one  sect,  or  of 
the  cold  metaphysics  of  another,  or  of  the  lifeless  rational- 
ism of  a  third,  or  of  the  ridiculous  disorder  of  a  fourth,  or 
of  the  shocking  ignorance  of  a  fifth,  or  of  the  heated  ex- 
travagance of  a  sixth  ?  Or,  to  go  into  a  less  sacred  and 
therefore  less  desecrated  field,  shall  we  hold  up  to  indigna- 
tion those  that  countenance  the  making  and  vending  of  ar- 
dent spirits,  or  shall  we  on  the  other  hand  expose  the  extrav- 
agance of  the  teetotallers,  and  the  absurdities  of  the  Graham- 
ites  ?  Or  lo  !  a  still  richer  theme.  See,  Slavery  comes  with 
its  horrors  at  the  South,  and  its  kidnappers  and  mobs  at 
the  North  ;  Colonization  with  its  hypocritical  scheme  of  be- 
nevolent expatriation ;  and  Abolition  with  its  vain,  domi- 
neering apostle,  its  clerical  sisterhood,  its  barrel-sized  pe- 
titions, and  its  egg-pelted  itinerants.     Or  shall  we  rather 
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descant  upon  the  wickedness  of  those  who  sustain  war, 
or  upon  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  ? 
Or  do  none  of  these  subjects  suit  ?  We  have  by  no  means 
gone  over  the  whole  ground.  Morality,  education, 
science,  literature,  all  the  departments,  in  short,  of 
public  and  of  private  life,  have  their  conservatives  and 
their  reformers,  and  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  abuse  the  former,  or  to  sneer  at  the  latter,  to  cry 
dumb  dog  or  mad  dog.  In  both  cries  there  would  be 
enough  to  join,  and  we  should  have  enough  to  applaud. 
In  both  cases,  we  might  have  a  substratum  of  truth  for  our 
denunciation  or  ridicule,  and  in  both  we  might  be  doing 
the  grossest  injustice.  It  is  true  that  there  is  error  and 
fault  on  both  sides  ;  it  is  true  that  there  is  dishonesty  on 
both  sides  ;  it  is  true  that  there  are  follies  and  absurdities 
on  both  sides  ;  but  it  is  likewise  true  that  these  do  not 
constitute  the  general  character  of  either  side.  They  are 
only  exceptions  to  this  general  character,  and  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  exceptions  are  generally  more  prominent  than 
the  rule.  What  then  is  this  general  character  ?  I  will  en- 
deavor to  give  it  in  a  few  of  its  particulars,  first  begging 
leave  to  say,  that  in  my  repetition  of  some  of  the  trite 
scandal  of  the  times,  it  has  been  the  farthest  possible  from 
my  design  to  endorse  any  of  it.  I  have  brought  it  forward 
not  to  injure  the  feelings  of  any  one,  but  that  all  may  see 
how  trite  it  is,  and  how  absolutely  indiscriminate.  De- 
nunciation and  abuse  are  weapons  that  any  fool  or  knave 
may  use,  and  they  have  been  defiled  by  so  many  filthy 
hands,  that  a  man  of  honesty  and  sense  should  disdain  to 
touch  them.  Rejecting  these,  let  us  attempt  a  candid  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "What  is  the  general  character  of  the 
two  great  parties  of  the  present  day  ?'' 

In  the  first  place,  all  must  allow  that  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  both  parties  are  founded  in  truth.     What  is  the 
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great  principle  of  the  party  of  the  Reformers  ?  It  is  that 
the  world  abounds  with  evils,  and  that  we  are  under  obli- 
gation to  make  efforts  to  remove  or  diminish  them.  Does 
any  one  question  the  first  proposition,  that  "  the  world 
abounds  with  evils  "  ?  Can  any  one  open  his  eyes  with- 
out beholding  them  ?  What  is  the  physical  condition  of 
man  ?  Who  can  number  the  forms  of  disease  and  suffer- 
ing that  stalk  through  the  land?  Who  is  unaware  of  the 
severity  of  their  visitation  ?  What  is  man's  intellectual 
condition  ?  Who  is  not  called  upon  continually  to  deplore 
the  ignorance,  error,  and  prejudice,  which  he  observes  in 
others,  or  detects  in  himself?  Upon  how  many  subjects 
of  the  most  vital  consequence  to  the  dearest  interests  of 
man  are  we  still  in  the  dark !  Upon  how  many  are  the 
wisest  at  swords'  points  !  And  the  knowledge  that  really 
exists  in  the  world,  how  little  is  it  diffused !  Or  what  is 
the  moral  condition  of  man  ?  Who  does  not  start  back 
from  the  blackness  of  the  picture  ?  Who  will  venture  a 
delineation  of  the  frightful,  disgusting,  and  pitiable  shapes 
of  intemperance,  and  licentiousness,  and  dishonesty,  and 
violence,  and  oppression,  and  falsehood,  and  profaneness, 
and  selfishness,  and  passion,  that  meet  his  eyes,  wherever 
he  turns  them  ?  Or  who  will  say  that  there  is  not  much 
in  the  religious  aspect  of  the  community  to  deplore  ?  Or, 
if  we  turn  to  the  social  and  civil  condition  of  man,  shall 
we  not  find  society  to  be  what  we  might  have  anticipated 
from  the  corrupt  elements  that  enter  into  its  composition, 
and  government  to  partake  of  the  infirmities  and  vices 
of  those,  by  whose  hands  it  is  administered  ?  Is  not  many 
a  spark  of  evil,  that  left  to  itself  would  have  gone  quietly 
out,  fanned  by  the  excitement  of  society  into  a  devouring 
flame  ?  Is  not  the  tyranny  of  fashion  capricious  and 
oppressive  ?  The  despotism  of  caste,  and  the  war  between 
the  different  orders  of  society,  are  they  entirely  at  an  end  ? 
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Has  war  ceased  to  be  a  legalized  system  of  wholesale  rob- 
bery, piracy,  and  murder  ?  Or  is  slavery  that  system  of 
patriarchal  benevolence,  covered  with  living  letters  of  jus- 
tice and  love,  which  its  advocates  seem  recently  to  have 
discovered  it  to  be  ?  To  each  of  these  questions  there  is 
but  one  answer.  We  are  all  agreed  about  them.  We  be- 
lieve, we  know,  we  see,  we  feel,  that  the  world  is  full  of 
evils. 

But  thus  seeing,  thus  suffering,  are  we  to  make  no  at- 
tempt to  remove  these  evils  ?  Reason,  conscience,  nature, 
all  answer,  No.  For  what  are  our  instincts  and  powers,  if 
we  are  to  suffer  on,  without  an  effort  to  palliate  our  suffer- 
ing ?  For  what  were  our  affections  given  us,  if  we  are  to 
see  the  miseries  of  our  brethren,  and  pass  by  on  the  other 
side  ?  Can  we  hope  that  these  evils  will  terminate  with- 
out exertion  on  our  part  ?  The  natural  and  moral  laws  of 
God's  kingdom  alike  forbid.  Is  there  no  encouragement 
to  exertion  ?  The  contrast  between  our  condition  and  that 
of  the  savage,  what  is  it  but  the  result  of  the  successive 
exertions  that  have  been  made  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  man  ?  And  do  we  not  see  some  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  this  amelioration  going  on  under  our  own  eyes  ? 
And  are  we  still  so  dead  to  hope,  as  to  believe  that  nothing 
more  can  be  done  ?  It  cannot  be.  We  must,  we  do  ad- 
mit the  principle  of  the  Reformers,  and,  as  we  cast  our 
eyes  once  more  over  the  evils  around  us,  we  cannot  but 
feel  a  strong  impulse  to  throw  ourselves  into  their  ranks. 

But  stop  !  is  there  no  reason  on  the  other  side  ?  The 
Conservatives  have  a  claim  to  be  heard  before  we  decide 
against  them.  What  then  have  they  to  advance  ?  What 
is  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  their  efforts  are 
based  ?  It  is  that  society,  with  all  its  evils,  presents  a« 
wonderful  array  of  blessings,  and  that  these  we  are  bound 
to  preserve.      When   we  speak  of  the  physical  sufferings 

17 
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of  man,  they  point  us  to  the  many  arrangements  which 
society  has  formed  for  their  alleviation.  They  bid  us  re- 
mark, that  famines,  once  of  so  frequent  occurrence,  are  now 
almost  unknown  ;  that  professional  skill  is  every  where  at 
hand  to  attend  upon  the  sick  ;  that  shelter  and  clothing  and 
sustenance  are  provided  for  the  children  of  want.  If  Ave 
lament  the  ignorance  and  error  that  abound,  they  point  to 
the  press  sending  every  where  its  rays  of  light ;  they  show 
us  the  newspaper,  the  penny  magazine,  the  scientific  tract ; 
they  conduct  us  to  the  common  school,  the  academy,  the 
college,  the  university,  the  lyceum.  If  we  deplore  the  mor- 
al degradation  of  man,  they  paint  to  us  the  many  decencies, 
virtues,  and  affections,  that  adorn  society  ;  they  show  us, 
how  many  flowers  bloom  around  its  very  corruptions  ■  and 
they  ask  us  to  estimate,  if  we  can,  how  many  blessings  re- 
ligion, ill  as  it  is  understood  and  practiced,  still  confers  upon 
mankind.  They  show  us  the  advantages  resulting  to  all 
classes,  from  the  established  arrangements  of  society;  and 
ask  us  to  observe,  what  a  protecting  arm  civil  government, 
with  all  its  imperfections  and  abuses,  still  throws  around 
our  privileges  and  blessings.  What  shall  we  say  to  them  ? 
Must  we  not  concede;  that  an  invaluable  treasure  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  from  our  ancestors,  and  that  it  would  be 
madness  to  be  indifferent  to  its  preservation  ?  "  Shall  we 
throw  all  this  away,"  they  ask  us,  "  for  we  know  not  what? 
Shall  we  give  up  the  nourishing  and  palatable  food  that  has 
sustained  the  energies  of  our  ancestors,  and  has  brought  us 
thus  far  on  the  journey  of  life,  for  the  meagre,  tasteless  diet 
of  some  empiric  ?  Shall  we  set  at  nought  all  the  establish- 
ed truths  of  science,  to  welcome  a  theory  that  has  nought 
to  recommend  it  but  its  extravagance  and  its  novelty  ?  Shall 
we  give  up  the  solid  education  of  our  fathers  for  a  royal 
road,  which  leads  any  where  but  to  learning  ?  Or  if  we  do 
not  engage  in  the  work  of  destruction  ourselves,   shall  we 
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suffer  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  to  go  on  unmolested  ? 
Shall  we  permit  a  fanatic  to  go  on  and  tear  down  the  house 
about  us,  because  it  is  not  built  according  to  his  theory  of 
architecture  ?  Shall  we  suffer  him  to  set  fire  to  the  town  we 
live  in,  because  some  of  the  inhabitants  have  better  houses 
than  their  neighbors  ?"  Such  are  the  questions  they  ask 
us,  and  can  we  hesitate  about  the  reply  that  we  will  make? 
Our  blessings  are  great,  great  beyond  our  power  to  estimate; 
and  we  are  utterly  unworthy  of  them,  if  we  are  not  ready 
to  appreciate,  active  to  cherish,  and  brave  to  defend  them. 
Yes,  we  do  appreciate  them,  we  must  cherish  them,  we  will 
defend  them.  We  are,  heart  and  lip  and  hand,  Conserva- 
tives. 

But  how  is  this  ?  A  few  minutes  since,  and  we  were 
Reformers.  Now  we  are  Conservatives.  And  these  two 
parties  are  at  open  war.  Strange  that  on  both  sides  there 
should  be  so  much  truth  and  reason,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
listen  to  the  partizans  of  either,  without  being  convinced  of 
the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  persuaded  to  join  their  ranks. 
Surely  we  must  say,  that  the  leading  'principles  of  both 
parties  are  founded  in  truth. 

Believing  this,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty,  in  the  second 
place,  in  admitting  that  the  members  of  both  parties  are 
for  the  most  part  honest.  Indeed  we  have  seen  how  we 
might  ourselves,  by  taking  a  single  view  of  society,  have 
honestly  joined  either  party.  And  have  we  anymore  right 
to  question  the  motives  of  most  who  belong  to  them,  than 
others  would  have  had  to  question  ours,  if  we  had  yielded 
to  that  first  impulse,  which  prompted  us  to  join  the  Re- 
formers, or  to  the  second,  that  would  have  made  us  Conser- 
vatives ?  I  think,  too,  that  we  cannot  converse  freely  and 
candidly  with  those  of  either  party,  without  being  convinc- 
ed that  they  are  generally  honest.  There  is  in  their  expres- 
sion of  their  views  and  feelings,  of  their  hopes  and  fears,  of 
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their  attachments  and  dislikes,  of  their  principles  and  prej- 
udices, an  air  of  integrity,  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  be 
feigned.  They  often  give  themselves  more  credit  than  they 
deserve,  they  uniformly  give  their  opponents  much  less  ; 
but  their  claiming  too  much  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
refuse  them  what  they  actually  merit,  nor  should  we  treat 
them  unjustly  because  they  withhold  justice  from  others. 
That  multitudes  on  both  sides  are  influenced  by  interest 
and  passion,  as  well  as  by  conviction,  I  am  ready  to  allow, 
and  have  no  doubt,  that  in  many  cases,  the  conviction  is  to 
be  traced  back  to  interest  or  passion.  Still  the  conviction 
is  not  the  less  real,  that  its  source  or  its  associates  are  not 
of  the  highest  character,  and  if  a  man  will  seek  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  interest,  or  the  gratification  of  his  feel- 
ings, only  by  a  course  that  he  believes  justifiable,  we  shall 
not  set  him  down  as  a  very  bad  man,  though  we  may  give 
him  no  credit  for  exalted  virtue. 

For  the  violence  of  party  spirit  and  party  measures,  I 
plead  no  justification.  Yet  what  is  more  natural  ?  I  have 
a  great  end  in  view,  one  which  I  believe  essential  to  the 
well  being  of  society.  My  duty  to  myself,  to  my  country, 
to  my  race,  to  my  God,  seem  to  require  of  me  the  most 
vigorous  efforts  to  attain  this  end.  It  must  be  attained. 
But  I  meet  with  incessant  opposition.  Whatever  I  do  is 
perverted  and  misrepresented.  Sure  that  I  am  right,  I  can- 
not but  believe  that  my  opponents  are  wrong  ;  and  the  case 
seems  to  me  so  plain,  that  I  cannot  conceive  how  their  op- 
position can  be  honest.  They  deserve  then  no  quarter. 
They  must  be  put  down,  or  I  accomplish  nothing.  Their 
vehemence  rises  with  mine.  The  struggle  becomes  one  of 
life  and  death.  In  such  an  emergency,  all  measures  are 
justifiable.  The  ordinary  rules  of  morality  do  not  apply 
to  such  extreme  cases.  Such  is  the  sophistic  reasoning  of 
my  mind  in  the  desperation  of  the  struggle  ;  or  rather,  such 
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are  the  principles  upon  which  I  act,  under  the  control  of  an 
excitement  too  intense  for  reasoning.  And  what  is  there 
afterwards  to  bring  me  to  better  principles  ?  I  am  applaud- 
ed by  my  party  for  that  violence  which  has  been  servicea- 
ble to  the  cause.  I  am  reproached  for  it  by  the  opposite 
party,  but  so  I  am  for  every  thing  that  I  do.  And  I  see  that 
friends  and  foes  alike  act  upon  the  same  principles.  They 
would  be  wrong  in  other  circumstances,  but  the  laws  of 
war  and  peace  are  very  different. 

Thus  do  both  parties  justify  their  wrong  doings.  Thus 
are  both  conscientious  in  misrepresentation,  in  deception,  in 
slander,  in  lying,  in  persecution,  in  all  unrighteousness. 
Oh  the  abominations  of  party  warfare,  and  worst  abomina- 
tion of  all,  that  men  should  do  these  things,  and  still  be- 
lieve they  are  doing  God  service  !  There  are,  however, 
many  who  are  not  aware  to  what  an  extent  these  things  are 
done  by  their  own  party,  and  who  are  honestly  indignant 
against  sins  which  they  fancy  confined  to  their  opponents. 
These  are  they,  who  only  read  and  hear  upon  one  side,  and 
who  therefore  believe  the  moral  world  to  be  divided,  like 
the  natural,  into  two  hemispheres,  the  one  of  light,  the  other 
of  darkness ;  the  former  occupied  by  themselves  and  their 
friends,  the  latter  by  their  opponents.  There  are  many  too, 
who  will  not  do  themselves  that  wrong,  which  they  are 
still  willing  should  be  done  by  others,  because  they  think  it 
necessary  for  their  cause.  There  are  a  few  who  weep  in 
secret  over  these  things.  There  are  a  very  few  who  will 
come  out  in  open  condemnation  of  the  sins  of  their  own 
party.  But  these  are  apt  to  be  called  traitors,  and  to  be  cast 
off  by  those  who  honestly  believe  them  to  be  in  the  right. 
The  good  of  the  cause  requires  it.  That  there  are  unprin- 
cipled men  in  both  parties,  who  take  advantage  of  the  hon- 
esty of  the  rest  to  further  their  own  selfish  ends,  I  do  not 
doubt.     But  I  believe  the  number  of  these  much  less  than 
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is  commonly  supposed.  Would  there  were  a  tenth  part  as 
much  integrity  in  the  particular  measures,  as  there  is  hon- 
esty in  the  general  intentions  of  the  members  of  both  par- 
ties !  This  honesty  we  cannot  but  approve  and  honor, 
while  we  regret  most  deeply  that  delusion,  which  has  per- 
suaded honest  men  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means. 

In  the  third  place,  each  party  presents  an  imposing  ar- 
ray of  talent.  The  finest  intellects  of  the  present  gener- 
ation have  thrown  their  energies  into  the  conflict.  "What 
preceding  generation  has  been  able  to  display  such  an 
amount  of  active  and  cultivated  mind  ?  The  excitement 
of  the  contest  suffers  no  faculty  to  remain  unimproved.  It 
is  really  a  noble  sight,  to  see  so  much  intellect  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  mightiest  power.  This  intellect  is  divided  very 
equally  between  the  two  parties.  I  should  find  myself 
wholly  at  a  less,  if  I  were  called  upon  to  say  on  which  side 
the  highest  intellectual  endowments  are  exhibited.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  that  the  mental  qualities  most  prominent  in  the 
two  parties  are  different ;  and  by  setting  up  a  partial  stand- 
ard, it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
either  the  one  p?.rty  or  the  other  :  to  show  that  here  is  the 
more  genius,  or  there  the  more  judgment  j  that  here  is  the 
more  learning,  or  there  the  more  originality.  But  if  we 
take  in  the  whole  range  of  original  and  acquired  power,  of 
theoretical  and  practical  talent,  there  seems  to  be  great 
equality  between  the  endowments  of  the  two  parties.  It 
may  be,  too,  that  on  the  one  side  there  are  more  striking 
examples  of  individual  greatness,  and  that  on  the  other 
there  is  a  more  general  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  mental 
activity ;  but  this  would  affect  the  comparison  of  individu- 
als, rather  than  that  of  the  parties  as  wholes.  On  either 
side,  there  is  many  a  one  with  intellect  enough  to  be  ad- 
mired, if  we  wish  for  a  favorite  ;  to  be  followed,  if  we  de- 
sire a  guide  ;  to  be  trusted,  if  we  would  have  an   oracle ; 
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to  be  adored,  if  we  look  for  an  idol.  If  we  wish  for  none 
ot  these,  but  are  simply  desirous  of  finding  truth  and  vir- 
tue we  must  regret,  that  on  both  sides  there  are  many,  who 
are  able  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.  Alas  ! 
that  we  are  forced  to  apply  to  so  many  a  brilliant  mind  and 
naturally  noble  heart,  the  well  known  lines  of  Goldsmith 
upon  his  great  statesman-friend  ; 

"Whose  genius  was  such, 
We   scarcely  can    praise  h  or  blame  it   too   much; 
Who,   born  for  the  universe,  narrowed   his  mind, 
And  io  party    gave   up   what   was  meant  for   mankind." 

Q,UINTUS. 

To  be  continued. 


WHAT    IS   BEAUTY? 

What  beauty  is,  O,  who  can  say  ! 
Who  paint  the  charms  that  softly  play 

Around  her  brow  !  her  ray 
Who  catch,  as  through  the  mind  it  gleams 
Its  fairy  light,  and  often  seems 

To  gild  our  airy  dreams  ! 

The  rainbow's  hues  that  sudden  wake, 
'Midst  weeping  clouds,  and,  bending,  slake 

Within  the  silvery  lake 
Their  seeming  thirst ;  the  Aurora's  rays, 
Upon  whose  quick  and  fitful  blaze 

We  oft  with  wonder  gaze. 

The  transient  glories  of  the  trees, 
As  when  the  frosts  of  autumn  seize 

And  tint  with  gold  their  leaves. 
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The  graceful,  sweet  and  modest  flower, 
That,  hidden  'neath  some  lonely  bower, 
In  meekness  blooms  its  hour. 

The  tender  love  and  winning  grace, 
That  in  a  mother's  look  we  trace, 

Or  in  a  sister's  face  ; 
And  in  the  kindred  tie  that  finds 
Congenial  hearts  and  noble  minds, 

And  them  in  friendship  binds  ; 

Or  when  a  heart  of  budding  years 
Some  mournful  tale  of  sorrow  hears. 

And  gently  drops  its  tears  ; 
And  when  its  joyous  laugh  is  heard, 
As  sweet  as  music  of  a  bird, 

Or  kindly  spoken  word. 

But  when  in  opening  bloom  we  find, 
'Neath  brow  that's  fair,  a  gentle  mind, 

A  look  that's  ever  kind, 
A  sweet  and  graceful  modesty, 
Combined  with  truth  and  purity, 

Then  Beauty's  self  we  see. 


SCHOOLS  AND  UNIVERSITIES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

The  two  most  celebrated  schools,  in  the  first  centuries 
after  Christ,  were  those  of  Athens  and  Alexandria;  the 
former  was  suppressed  by  Justinian,  the  latter  lost  its  re- 
nown after  the  burning  of  its  library.  The  Emperor  Ves- 
pasian established  professorships  with  fixed  salaries  for  the 
instruction  of  the  youth  of  the  higher  classes.  After- 
wards the  imperial  schools  were  established  in  all  the 
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large  cities,  which  by  progressive  improvement,   at  length, 
resembled  Universities. 

But  the  schools  were  gradually  broken  up  by  the  disturb- 
ances occasioned  by  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians.  A 
college,  however,  existed  for  a  long  period  at  Constantino- 
ple. 

In  these  institutions  the  Rhetoricians  reigned  with  un- 
disputed sway.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  in- 
deed, long  after,  they  exerted  a  most  pernicious  influence 
upon  literature.  The  jargon  of  a  technical  logic,  com- 
bined with  the  bombast  and  frivolity  of  the  Rhetoricians, 
rendered  the  literature  of  those  times  as  repugnant  to  good 
sense,  as  offensive  to  a  just  taste. 

The  early  Christians  were  slow  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  stores  of  pagan  learning,  deeply  infected  as  it  was,  in 
their  opinion,  with  heresy.  But  the  dearth  of  intellectual 
material  was  severely  felt ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  case 
finally  drove  them  to  the  stores  of  classic  literature  to  in- 
crease their  scanty  stock  of  knowledge.  The  languages, 
however,  were  not  introduced  into  the  schools,  as  a  study, 
till  the  twelfth  century. 

Before  the  fifth  century,  catechetical  schools  were  estab- 
lished for  those  intending  to  become  Christian  teachers,  in 
which  they  were  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  Exegesis,  Rhetorick,  and  Philosophy.  In  such 
schools  Clement  and  Origen  taught.  Catechumenical 
schools  were  also  established  to  prepare  proselytes  and  the 
laity  for  Christian  communion.  For  several  centuries  learn- 
ing was  in  a  very  low  state,  —  a  huge  fabric  without  pro- 
portion or  compactness. 

But  while  the  Christian  world  was  sunk  in  barbarism  and 
ignorance,  the  light  of  science  illumined  the  Mahomedan 
Empire .  From  the  treasures  of  learning  stored  up  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  a  language,  which,  says  Gibbon,   with  rare 
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felicity,  "gives  a  soul  to  the  objects  of  sense,  and  a  body  to 
the  abstractions  of  Philosophy,"  the  Caliphs  established 
seminaries  of  learning  throughout  their  vast  dominions,  in 
Africa,  Persia,  Syria,  and  the  Moorish  provinces  of  Spain. 
The  Colleges  at  Cordova  and  Bagdad  were  the  most  cele- 
brated ;  the  latter  founded  by  Abu  Gaafer  Abdallah,  and 
improved  by  the  illustrious  Haroun  Al  Raschid,  had  at  one 
time  six  thousand  disciples  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  who 
were  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts.  Such  was  the  superior 
advancement  of  the  Moslems,  and  such  the  ignorance  of  the 
Church,  that  Infidel  preceptors  were  called  to  instruct  Chris- 
tian princes. 

But  a  relish  for  literature  was  not  wholly  lost  in  the 
Christian  world.  In  504  Benedict  of  Norcia,  established  a 
convent,  by  the  rules  of  which,  instruction  was  to  be  giv- 
en, books  copied  and  libraries  collected.  His  example  was 
imitated,  and  the  Benedictine  convents,  from  the  sixth  to 
the  eleventh  century,  did  essential  service  to  the  cause  of 
learning. 

In  1013,  the  Abbey  of  Fleury  had  five  thousand  stu- 
dents, each  of  whom  was  obligated  annually  to  furnish  two 
MSS.  About  the  eighth  century,  the  Church  becoming  sen- 
sible of  its  ignorance,  established  Parochial  or  Cathedral 
schools  ;  the  latter  so  called  because  they  were  established 
near  cathedrals  where  they  could  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bishops. 

These  episcopal  schools  superseded  the  catechetical  and 
chatechumenical  schools,  and  were,  in  turn,  surpassed  by 
the  conventual  schools  of  the  Benedictine  monks. 

In  all  the  higher  schools  were  taught  the  seven  liberal 
arts,  as  they  were  then  called,  divided  into  the  Trivium 
and  Quadrivium,  the  former  comprehending  Grammar, 
Rhetoric,  and  Logic  ;  the  latter,  the  four  remaining  arts, 
Arithmetic,  Music,  Geometry,  and  Astronomy.     All  aspired 
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to  a  knowledge  of  the  trivium,   but  only  the  boldest  ge- 
niuses dared  attack  the  quadrivium. 

The  minor  schools,  in  which  the  trivium  alone  was  taught, 
were  called  trivial  schools.  The  ambiguity  of  the  term 
can  lead  to  no  error  ;  all  the  instruction  to  be  gained  from 
them  being  comprehended  in  a  few  technical  rules  as  sense- 
less as  obscure. 

At  different  periods  in  the  Middle  Ages,  eminent  scholars 
lectured  in  the  chief  cities,  whose  fame  and  genius  attract- 
ed crowds  of  scholars  from  various  and  distant  regions. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Boethius,  Bardas,  Cassi- 
dorus,  Lancfranc,  Chrysoloras,  Alcuin  and  Abelard.  The 
schools  they  were  the  means  of  instituting  were  the  germs 
of  many  of  the  most  celebrated  Universities  of  Europe. 
In  general,  in  the  schools  of  this  period,  instruction  was 
given  chiefly  by  dictation,  to  which,  in  the  convents,  was 
added  the  drudgery  of  copying  manuscripts.  Nothing  like 
mental  discipline,  or  the  exercise  of  the  active  powers  ap- 
pears in  I  hem. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  1137  at 
Amain,  the  study  of  civil  law  was  commenced,  and  shortly 
after,  the  church,  not  to  be  outdone,  digested  the  Canon 
laws.  Thence  Theology  and  Jurisprudence  assumed  a  def- 
inite form  and  body,  and  likewise  the  science  of  Medicine. 
Scholars  traveled  into  the  kingdoms  of  the  Saracens  and 
brought  back  stores  of  varied  learning. 

Aristotle  shone  with  increased  lustre  in  the  hands  of  the 
Arabians,  and,  strengthened  by  their  aid,  renewed  his  influ- 
ence over  his  old  dominions. 

Learning  greatly  revived  in  the  West,  in  consequence  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Greek  fugitives  from  Constantinople, 
driven  thence  by  the  attacks  of  the  Saracens.  The  seven 
liberal  arts  now  no  longer  engrossed  exclusive  attention  ; 
and  glorying  in  its  enlarged  dominion  over  the  regions   of 
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knowledge,  the  Academy  at  Paris  assumed  the  title  of  Uni- 
versity. Another  account  of  the  origin  of  this  title  is 
that  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  were  taught  in 
separate  schools,  each  having  its  own  Rector,  but,  after  a 
time, the  schools  united  and  chose  a  common  Rector,  when 
they  adopted  this  title,  in  which  the  other  schools  were 
eager  to  imitate  her.  From  this  time  Popes,  Princes,  and 
private  individuals  vied  with  each  other  in  cherishing  these 
institutions,  granting  them  various  gifts,  privileges  and  im- 
munities. The  division  into  four  classes  was  now  made, 
with  their  respective  Faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  Theology,  and 
Medicine,  of  which  the  Faculty  of  Arts  was  the  first. 

The  College  of  Divinity  at  the  University  of  Paris  has 
obtained  great  celebrity  under  the  title  of  the  Sorbonne, 
from  the  name  of  its  founder,  Robert  de  Sorbonne,  who  liv- 
ed in  the  twelfth  century.  The  doctors  of  each  of  the 
Faculties  chose  one  of  their  number  to  preside  over  them, 
who  was  called  Dean.  The  head  of  the  University  was 
styled  Chancellor. 

At  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  there  were  no  less  than 
fifty  Universities  in  Europe,  of  which  thirteen  existed  prior 
to  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  oldest  and  most  famous  of  these  were  at  Bologna, 
Padua,  Salamanca,  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  Each 
University  excelled  in  some  department,  as  Montpelier  in 
Medicine,  and  Bologna  in  Jurisprudence. 

An  essential  feature  of  the  Universities  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  the  division  into  four  nations.  At  Paris  this  di- 
vision was  into  France,  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  England. 
France  including  Spain,  Italy,  England,  all  those  from  Ger- 
many, and  the  North  of  Europe.  Each  of  these  nations 
had  its  own  laws,  funds,  and  head,  who  was  styled  Procu- 
rator. At  Prague,  in  consequence  of  difficulties  between 
the  Pulishand  Bohemian  nations,  a  large  body  seceded  and 
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removed  to  Leipsic,  where  a  new  University  was  founded 
in  the  fifteenth  century. 

During  the  early  period  of  their  existence,  the  Universi- 
ties enjoyed  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  their  members.  A 
perfect  legal  equality  existed  between  scholars  and  teachers. 
They  made  their  laws  and  regulations  in  common,  came 
and  left  at  pleasure,  and  selected  such  branches  of  study 
as  suited  their  convenience.  The  teachers  were  chiefly 
dependent  upon  the  liberality  of  their  pupils  for  remuner- 
ation. If  we  may  credit  it,  institutions  of  learning  exist- 
ed in  England  and  Ireland  at  a  very  early  period. 

The  school  at  Oxford,  it  is  said,  was  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved  by  Alfred  the  Great,  whence  he  is  claimed  to 
be  the  founder  of  the  University. 

The  efforts  of  Charlemagne  in  France,  and  Alfred  in 
England,  to  establish  schools  in  their  dominions  are  worthy 
of  all  praise. 

"  We  command*'  says  Alfred,  "  that  all  freemen  in  our 
kingdom,  possessing  two  hides  of  land,  shall  bring  up  their 
sons  in  learning,  that  so  they  may  be  trained  up  to  know 
God,  to  be  men  of  understanding  and  to  live  happily ;  for 
of  a  man  born  free  and  yet  illiterate,  we  repute  him  no  oth- 
erwise than  of  a  beast,  or  a  brainless  body,  or  a  very  sot." 

In  early  times,  great  numbers  flocked  to  the  Universities. 
At  Bologna,  at  one  time  were  10,000,  at  Padua,  where  Ga- 
lileo, Petrarch  and  Columbus  were  educated,  18,000.  At 
Oxford  36,000.  But  of  these  a  great  part  collected  like 
their  descendants  still,  for  purposes  of  mischief  and  pleas- 
ure, rather  than  improvement  in  sound  learning.  In  the 
12th  century,  a  great  part  of  the  students  at  Oxford,  being- 
very  wroth  with  king  John,  because  he  had  hanged  three 
of  their  number,  no  doubt  justly,  left  and  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, which,  some  say,  was  the  origin  of  that  University, 
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though  others  assert,  that  a  school  had  existed  there  a  long 
time  previously. 

From  the  looseness  of  discipline,  we  cannot  wonder  at 
the  dissoluteness  that  prevailed  in  the  Universities,  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Indeed,  teachers  themselves  being  depend- 
ent upon  the  liberality  of  their  pupils,  were  charged  with 
conniving  at  their  iniquities.  Sextinus  Amama,  in  a  speech 
entitled  De  Barbarie  Morum,  commends  the  authorities  of 
the  University  of  Fraeneker  for  the  stand  they  had  taken 
against  the  prevailing  immorality  in  this  wise. 

"Ad  primum  occasionem,  intrepidis  et  commasculatisan- 
imis,  horrendas  illas  et  feroces  belluas,  Ebrietatem  et  Licen- 
tiam,  quas  hie  stabulantur,  ejecestis  ;  et  christianem  disci- 
plinary jam  desperatam,  Academics  redonastis,"  &c.  &c. 
All  new  comers  enlisted  themselves  in  the  service  of  Bac- 
chus with  certain  solemnities,  and  were  obliged  to  swear 
by  St.  Anthony  of  Wood,  that  they  would  spend  all  their 
money.  If  any  one  had  more  regard  to  his  oath  to  the 
Rector  of  the  University,  than  to  his  pretended  Bacchanalian 
oath,  he  was  so  persecuted  by  the  debauched  students,  that 
he  was  obliged  either  to  leave  the  University  or  to  comply 
with  the  rest. 

The  origin  of  degrees  conferred  by  Universities  is  not 
certainly  known.  One  writer  supposes  they  may  have 
arisen  from  the  fact,  that  Jewish  men  of  letters  were 
styled  Rabbis  or  Masters,  whence,  he  would  derive  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  It  is  stated,  by  Mosheim, 
that  the  candidates  for  Professorships  were  obliged  to 
prepare  themselves  by  a  long  and  severe  course  of  disci- 
pline, which  was  called  the  Academical  course,  then,  if 
they  passed  successfully  a  rigid  examination,  they  were  in- 
augurated with  many  solemn  mummeries,  adopted  first  at 
Bologna,  and  then  at  Paris,  from  the  silly  ceremonies  of  the 
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illiterate  '  tradesmen  of  Venice,  when  they  received  a  new- 
candidate  to  the  privileges  of  their  order.  "  This  was 
done,"  says  the  worthy  historian,  "  in  order  that,  the  proper 
qualifications  might  be  ensured,  and  that  their  numbers 
might  not.  be  too  greatly  increased."  That  these  laudable 
objects  have  not  been  kept  in  view,  he  thus  laments. 
"  Here, we  may  perceive  the  origin  of  what  are  now  call- 
ed degrees,  which,  like  all  other  human  institutions,  have 
degenerated  sadly  from  the  wise  ends  for  which  they 
were,  at  first,  appointed  and  grown  more  and  more  insig- 
nificant from  day  to  day."  That  this  remark  was  perti- 
nent at  the  time,  is  evident  from  a  complaint  made  against 
some  of  the  Universities,  where  the  arts  and  sciences  were 
regarded  as  incomes,  and  he,  who  had  the  best  talents  for 
getting  the  office  of  Professor,  had  commonly  the  best  for 
filling  it. 

That  conferring  degrees  was  a  matter  of  great  moment, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  quotation  from  an  old 
English  writer.  "  In  the  month  of  July,  a  public  assem- 
bly is  held,  once  every  year,  in  this  flourishing  kingdom, 
(and  I  know  not  whether  any  University  in  the  world  can 
be  said  to  surpass  them  either  in  their  antiquity,  or  for  the 
number,  largeness,  and  stately  structure  of  their  college,) 
on  which  occasion  there  is  a  solemn  promotion  made  in  all 
the  Faculties,  which  is  a  thing  that  greatly  deserves  to  be 
seen." 
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SONG   OF    THE    SEASPIRIT. 

My  realm  is  the  boundless  ocean, 
My  palace  the  deep  sea  cave  ; 

My  music  ihe  billow's  commotion, 
My  sky  is  the  mountain  wave. 

My  throne  is  the  starry  crystal 
Embossed  with  the  azure  gem  ; 

Of  the  bright  and  sparkling  coral 
Is  woven  my    diadem. 

My  couch  is  the  sky-kiss'd  billow, 
I  sleep  on  the  snowy  wreath  ; 

The  flower  of  the  sea  my  pillow, 
My  banquet  its  fragrant  breath. 

O'er  fathomless  depths  I  wander, 
Where  diamonds  and  rubies  shine ; 

And  often  I  pause,  and  ponder 
On  stars  of  the  golden  mine. 

I  gaze  on  the  proud  bark  roaming 
O'er  ocean's  coralline  isles; 

The  helmsman  met  not  the  coming 
Of  morn  with  her  blushing  smiles. 

I  know  where  the  green  sea  closes 
Its  wave  o'er  the  silent  dead  ; 

I  know  where  the  Maid  reposes 
Her  cheek  on  the  pearl-lit  bed. 

From  her  lover's  lip  she  was  taken 
To  course  the  dark  billow  o'er  ; 

She  sleeps  —  she  will  never  awaken 
Till  ocean  and  earth  are  no  more  ! 

The  azure-clad  nymphs  are  singing 
Of  joy  in  their  coral  groves ; 

Their  fluted  shells  are  ringing 
An  echo  of  soothing  loves.  Onzo. 
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THE    SERENADERS. 

"  To  beauty  shy,  in  lattice  high, 
"  Sings  high-born  cavalier." 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  evening  in  the  season  known  in 
New  England  as  the  '  Indian  Summer,'  that  a  party  of 
young  men  set  forth  on  a  serenading  excursion.  They 
were  three  in  number,  — one,  named  Walter  Jones,  a  youth 
of  small  stature  and  delicate  proportions,  and  his  compan- 
ions, who  seemed  tacitly  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  lead- 
er, were  striplings  of  ordinary  appearance.  A  guitar,  encas- 
ed in  a  green  bag,  and  two  flutes,  were  the  instruments 
with  which  the  adventurers  were  equipped. 

The  moon  shone  fitfully  out  from  the  cloudy  sky.  and 
shed  a  dim  light  on  the  objects  around.  Every  thing  was 
favorable  to  their  design,  and  the  party  were  in  high 
spirits. 

The  house  selected  as  the  scene  of  their  first  attentions, 
was  situated  in  a  retired  part  of  the  village.  Thither  they 
repaired  in  silence,  and  unclosing  the  gate  of  the  wide  gar- 
den, stole  noiselessly  within.  A  rustic  bench,  constructed 
near  a  huge  tree,  and  overhung  by  a  honey-suckle  that 
clung  to  its  branches,  presented  an  appropriate  resting  place. 
As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  and  had  produced  their  mu- 
sical instruments,  Jones  whispered  some  hurried  direc- 
tions. 

'  Blow  your  flutes  gently,  boys,  —  see  that  you  are  in 
perfect  tune  ;  I  would  not  make  a  discord  here,  for  a  farm. 
Ellen  's  an  excellent  musician,  and  if  we  do  well,  — the 
old  gent,  has  capital  wine.' 

The  instruments  were  soon  nicely  arranged,  and  the  trio 
commenced  a  popular  air ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  their 
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eyes  were  simultaneously  directed  toward  the  house,  to  sec 
if  the  compliment  was  duly  acknowledged.  Very  much 
to  their  chagrin,  no  light  was  visible.  Jones  then  proposed 
to  play  the  '  Cracovienne.' 

'  They  are  probably  all  asleep,  and  we  must  give  them 
something  a  little  more  spirited,  —  and  the  Cracovienne  "s 
just  the  thing ;  that's  loud  enough  to   wake  the  dead.' 

The  piece  was  accordingly  performed,  in  a  style  almost  to 
warrant  his  assertion  :  when  the  attention  of  the  musicians 
was  called  to  the  house.  An  attic  window  was  slowly  lift- 
ed, and  a  grizzled  head,  half  covered  by  a  red  night-cap, 
protruded,  the  owner  whereof,  in  tones  by  no  means  re- 
markable for  sweetness,  addressed  them, 

'Young  fellers,  —  its  my  opinion  you  woke  up  the  wrong 
passenger,  this  time ;  the  "Square  and  all  the  folks  but  me 
is  gone  away,  and,  tho'  I'm  fond  o'  music,  myself —  ' 

The  serenaders  waited  not  for  the  conclusion  of  thishar- 
rangue,  but  incontinently  turned  and  disappeared.  To 
have  thrown  away  their  choicest  strains  on  such  a  clod,  — 
pah  !  the  thought  was  insupportable. 

They  walked  away  in  silence,  till  the  house  was  snatch- 
ed from  their  view  by  an  angle  of  the  road,  — when  Wal- 
ter, drawing  a  long  breath,  observed  ; 

'  Never  mind,  lads  :  they  are  sure  to  be  at  home  at  Al- 
len's. I  called  there  this  very  evening,  and  hinted  to  the 
girls  that  they  might  expect  a  serenade,  some  of  these 
moonlight  nights.' 

To  Allen's,  then,  the  discomfited  amateurs  took  their 
way.  Scarcely  was  their  prelude  begun,  when  a  bright 
light  streamed  from  an  upper  window.  This  timely  recog- 
nition reassured  the  musicians,  and  a  song  of  the  most  de- 
voted cast  succeeded.  At  its  close,  the  sound  of  smother- 
ed laughter  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  wall,  was  heard, 
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and  a  harsh  voice,   to  the  accompaniment  of  a  vile  fiddle, 
burst  into  the  following  touching  strain. 

'Awake  ray  love!  the  moon  are  high, 

Refreshin'  is  the  breezes, 
It  blows  on  me,  as  I  sits  here, 

A  fiddlin'  'neath  the  treeses.' 

A  loud  chorus  of  laughter  followed  the  ridiculous  trill 
lavished  upon  the  last  line  of  this  travestied  serenade  ;  upon 
which  the  light  at  the  window  was  suddenly  extinguished. 
Nothing  daunted  however,  our  friends  assayed  another  song, 
despite  the  superfluous  commentaries  of  their  unwelcome 
auditory. 

'  Is  your  maternal  relation  aware  of  your  absence  ?'  in- 
quired an  urchin,  from  the  opposition  ranks. 

'Run  home,  little  boys,  it's  dark  under  the  table,'  cried  a 
second. 

-  Who  killed  cock  robin  ?  I  said  the  —  ' 

_  lusic  seems  like  mournful  wailing  — ' 

1  Deucedly  like  it,  in  my  opinion.' 

'  Thomas,  come  right  away  from  the  gen'l'man.' 
'Teach,  oh,  teach  me  to  forget,' 
was  the  concluding  line  ;  whereat  a  voice  remarked  that 
the  demand  was  reasonable,  and  a  compliance  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  thus  adjured,  would  confer  a  favor   on  the 
•company. 

Utterly  disgusted  with  the  coarseness  of  these  observa- 
tions, the  musicians  abruptly  withdrew,  and  escaping  from 
the  scene  of  action,  held  a  council  of  war.  It  was  voted, 
nem.  con.  that  they  remain  quiet  for  the  space  of  half  an 
hour,  until  the  obnoxious  party  should  have  retired,  when 
they  were  to  make  amends  for  their  former  disasters,  by  ex- 
pending their  entire  strength  in  a  final  effort  at  Mr.  Clif- 
ford's, whose  daughter  was  belle  of  the  country  for  miles 
around. 
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A  fine  old  mansion  about  a  mile  from  the  village,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wide  enclosure  planted  with  fruit  trees,  was 
sleeping  quietly  in  the  shadow  of  a  dark  cloud,  when  the 
musicians  proceeded  to  put  their  project  in  execution. 
They  advanced  quietly  enough  till  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  house,  when  one  of  the  party  broke  silence  by  hur- 
ridly  directing  his  companions  not  to  make  the  least  noise. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  a  rustling  was  heard  in  the 
shrubbery,  and  the  stalwart  form  of  a  man  was  dimly  visi- 
ble ;  while  a  stentorian  voice  shouted, 

'  Here  !  Bill,  —  Sam  !  here  are  the  fellows  ;  come  on. — 
seek  'em  Tig,'  —  and  the  deep  baying  of  a  dog  fell  upon 
the  ears  of  the  appalled  adventurers. 

Discretion  was  now  the  better  part  of  valor,  there  being 
such  fearful  odds  against  them,  and  heedless  of  all  else, 
they  cast  aside  their  instruments  of  music,  and  fairly  took 
to  their  heels.  And  scarce  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  when 
they  crept,  wearied  and  sore,. to  their  beds,  to  dream  over 
the  desagremons  of  the  night. 

The  next  morning  brought  to  their  owners  the  shattered 
instruments,  with  an  apologetic  epistle  from  Mr.  Clifford, 
stating  that  their  warm  reception  the  previous  night  was 
due  to  a  mistake  of  his  men,  —  who  had  been  set  to  guard 
certain  fruit-trees  that  had  been  lately  despoiled  of  a  choice 
part  of  their  burden, — and  who,  naturally  enough,  took 
our  musical  friends  to  be  the  offenders.  Y. 
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PLAIN   BLUNT    MEN. 

'  This  is  some  fellow, 
Who,  having  been  prais'd  for  bluntness  doth  affect 
A  saucy  roughness,  and  constrains  the  garb, 
Quite  from  his  nature  :  He  cannot  flatter,  he  !  — 
An  honest  mind  and  plain,  he  must  speak  truth  ; 
An  they  will  take  it,  so  ;  if  not,  he's  plain. 
These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plainness 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends, 
Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants, 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely.  King  Lear. 

We  have  seen  so  many  of  this  class  of  '  fellows,'  that 
we  are  heartily  sick  of  them,  and  wonder  more  and  more 
every  day  that  the  world  will  so  surfer  itself  to  be  hum- 
bugged, while  at  the  same  time  it  is  insulted  by  them. 
We  divide  these  '  plain  blunt '  men  into  two  classes,  which 
we  believe  will  be  found  sufficient  to  comprehend  them  all, 
and  to  be  applicable  with  suitable  modifications,  and  divis- 
ions to  every  possible  case.  The  first  class  consists  of  those 
who  know  no  better  ;  '  the  sin  of  ignorance  is  to  be  wink- 
ed at,'  and  we  pity,  although  we  cannot  help  disliking 
them. 

The  second  class  are  those,  who,  under  the  lion-garb  of 
this  bluntness,  affect  a  lion-honesty,  and  deceive  the  credu- 
lous, and  unwary,  till  the  covering  be  stripped  from  off 
their  backs,  when  they  stand  forth  exposed  in  their  native 
deformity.  But  to  the  discerning,  this  covering,  all  the 
while,  makes  the  intended  deceit  more  manifest  and  palpa- 
ble. "These  kind  of  knaves,  I  know."  is  the  language  of 
every  observing  person  who  has  been  taught  of  Man,  "The 
proper  study  of  Mankind."  These  two  classes  are  suscep- 
tible of    numerous   divisions^  and  subdivisions,    each   of 
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which  is  characterised  by  some  peculiar  defect ;  but  in  all 
of  which  there  is  a  general  family  resemblance. 

For  instance,  —  there  is  your  blunt  gentleman,  who  with 
well-brushed  coat  and  whiskers,  considers  himself  a  privi- 
leged character,  and  in  virtue  of  his  peculiarity  constitutes 
himself  a  perfect  Paul  Pry  ;  if  lie  stares  in  a  lady's 
or  intrudes  himself  upon  her  privacy,  insults  her  with  0] 
admiration,  or  ungentlemanly  aspersion,  —  no  matter,  'it 
is  his  way,'  and  actions,  which  would  kick  another  man 
out  of  society,  are  his  passport  for  admittance  into  it. 

Then  there  is  your  blunt  young  man  who  is  independent, 
he  affects  the  black-leg, — wears  a  dirty  shirt,  chews  to- 
bacco, drinks  whisky,  and  swears  l  terribly'.  He,  :  shall  do 
as  he  pleases,  if  it  suits,  well  and  good,  if  not,  you  may 
go  to  the  d — I.'  Talking  with  a  third  person,  he  suddenly 
interrupts  you  with,  '  that's  a  d — d  lie;'  almost  every  third 
word  is  an  oath  or  obscene  expression  ;  however,  it  is  '  his 
way,'  and,  of  course,  we  are  bound  to  think  nothing  of  it; 
indeed,  he  is  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  only, — he  don't 
show  it.  These  are  specimens  of  class  No.  2,  who  think 
to  hide  a  bad  heart,  by  bad  manners !  Then  we  have  the 
Simon  Pure,  the  really  honest  young  man  who  means  well, 
—  but  unfortunately  has  a  very  disagreeable  way  of  mani- 
festing it.  Before  being  with  him  half  an  hour,  you  are 
involuntarily  forced  to  exclaim,  Lord  '  deliver  me  from  my 
friends.'  Ke  is  possessed  of  great  curiosity,  and  being  'a 
plain  blunt  fellow,'  you  must  expect  to  satisfy  him  upon 
every  point  respecting  your  history,  situation  and  prospects, 
interspersed  with  'familiar  illustrations'  and  'interesting 
hints'  upon  the  condition  of  your  neighbors  and  friends. 
In  the  examination  of  your  person,  aware  that  a  witness 
must  tell  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  he  notices  your  de- 
fects and  deformities  as  scrupulously  and  minutely  as  if 
'  under  oath,'  and  tells  you,  it  may  be  with  genuine   sym- 
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pathy,  that  it  is  a  pity  you  are  so  '  mighty  little,'  or  so  'un- 
accountable tall,'  or  that  your  shoulders  are  quite  so  round, 
or  your  breast  quite  so  flat.  Fears  consumption,  &c.  &c. 
Then  he  mentions  over  your  good  points,  one  by  one  as 
if  in  his  e3^es  at  least,  they  were  some  compensation  for 
your  blemishes. 

Now  all  this  is  really  very  provoking.  But  what  can  we 
do  ?  the  man  has  never  been  taught  better,  and  it  would 
hurt  his  feelings  to  teach  him  now,  so  we  must  let  him  go 
on,  calling  his  insolence,  plainness,  and  his  offensive  famil- 
iarity, the  evidence  of  an  affectionate  disposition,  because, 
he  does'nt  know  any  better  !  This  is  a  very  common  ex- 
ample of  class  No.  1. 

y  feelings  are  perhaps  more  excited  than  usual  upon  this 
subject,  on  account  of  a  little  incident  which  I  witnessed 
a  few  days  since,  and  which  as  illustrating  the  matter  un- 
der consideration,  I  will  relate,  although  aware  that  no  de- 
scription can  produce  the  effect  that  was  produced  upon  me 
by  the  actual  circumstances,  accompanied  as  they  were  by 
an  eloquence  of  look  and  appearance  which  is  indiscribable. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  bar-room  of  a  little  inn,  some  twenty 
miles  from  this,  enjoying  my  after-dinner  cigar,  and  amus- 
ing myself  with  watching  the  odd  combinations  of  charac- 
ter, which  we  are  almost  always  sure  to  see  developed  in 
the  bar-room-loungers  of  a  country  inn,  when  my  attention 
was  suddenly  attracted  to  the  window,  by  an  exclamation 
from  one  of  the  party  expressive  of  surprise.  It  was,  as  one 
of  the  men  remarked,  a  'tedious'  day,  bitter  cold,  with  a 
sharp  whistling  wind  which  filled  the  air  with  frosty  par- 
ticles of  snow,  biting  and  burning  like  red  hot  needle- 
points. Looking  through  the  window  I  saw  a  woman 
with  a  child  attached  to  her  back,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  house,  making  her  way  towards  it  as  well  as  she 
could  through  the  piled  up  snow  drifts,  and  against  the 
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wind,  which  seemed,  as  if  in  spite,  to  blow  harder  than  be- 
fore, —  perhaps  it  was  the  involuntary  contrast  between  the 
woman's  situation  and  our  own,  which  made  it  seem  so. 
She  at  last  gained  the  door  and  timidly  entered  the  room  : 
addressing  herself  with  a  respectful,   though  not   servile 
courtesy  to  a  large,  coarse  man  who  stood  near  the  bar,  and 
whom  she  evidently  took  to  be  the  landlord,  she  requested 
permission  to  warm  herself  by  the  bar-room  fire,  '  or  '  add- 
ed she,  seeing  the  number  of  men  in  the  room,  'if  convan- 
ient  by  the  kitchen  fire.'     To  a  request  so  modest  in  itself, 
and  so  modestly  preferred,  I,  of  course,   anticipated  a  cor- 
responding kind  and  cordial  reply,  especially  as  every  thing 
in  the  woman's  appearance  was  in   her  favor,  and  her  dis- 
tress was  so  extreme  as  almost  to  overpower  her.     But  lis- 
ten to  the  reply  of  our  blunt  man,  —  brute-man,   I  might 
have  said.     '  You  need'nt  try  to  come  the  paddy  over  me 
with  your  courtesies,  and  convanients,  I  aint  so  easily  hum- 
bugged ;  I've  seen  too  many  of  you,  and  heard  too  much 
of  your  blamy  for  that  !  I  aint  the  tavern  keeper,  but  if  I 
was,  you  would'nt  be  any   the  better  for  it ;  too  lazy    to 
work,  so  you  try  to  get  a  living  by  begging,  if  every  body 
was  like  me,  a  precious  poor  living  you  would  get  that  way 
any  how,  so  I  guess  you  had  better  be  traveling.     The 
poor  woman  had  only  asked   to  warm  herself  by  the  fire  ! 
Answered  in  this  way,  she  took  her  infant  in  her  arms,  and 
clasping  it  to  her  bosom,  with  a  look  of  most  utter  despair, 
misery,  and  deprecation,  turned  in  silence,  as  if  to  depart. 
I  could  sit  still  no  longer,  tears  were  starting  to   my  eyes, 
—  that  look.  —  The  landlord  was  not  in,  so  jumping  up  I 
caught  the  the  poor  woman  by  her  cold,  half-frozen  hands, 
which  felt  like  ice,  and  telling  her  to  follow  me,  led  the 
way  into  the  kitchen.     The   landlady,  a  kind,  buxom, 
bustling  body  interested  herself  with  alacrity  in  assisting 
the  wanderer,  and  she  was  soon  as  comfortably  situated  as 
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the  circumstances  would  allow.  She  then,  that  I  might 
not  think  I  had  befriended  one  unworthy,  narrated  to  me 
her  little  history.  She  told  me  that  she  had  walked  from 
Canada,  in  that  stormy,  inclement  season,  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  her  husband  at  Charlestown.  He  had  been,  as 
she  informed  me,  a  sergeant  in  the  British  army,  attached 
to  a  regiment  in  Montreal.  But  having  received  an  unjust 
and  inhuman  punishment,  had  deserted,  and  was  at  that 
time  a  private  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  stationed 
at  Charlestown,  Mass.  Being  of  course  unable  to  meet, 
and  accompany  her  upon  her  journey,  he  had  sent  her 
all  the  money  he  could  obtain,  requesting  her  to  join  him 
as  soon  as  possible,  at  Charlestown,  —  for  they  had  been 
married  but  a  year,  and  his  child  he  had  never  seen.  The 
sum  he  had  sent  was  indeed  small,  but  would  have  been 
sufficient,  with  her  rigid  economy,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
sudden  and  unforeseen  change  in  the  weather,  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  her  to  get  on  as  rapidly  as  she  had 
anticipated.  And  she  told  me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that 
she  feared  she  should  have  to  beg,  or  starve  ;  and  if  there 
be  any  confidence  due  to  a  grateful  heart,  and  a  truthful 
look,  to  the  better  emotions  of  our  nature,  — she  did  fear  it, 
and  the  one  scarcely  less  than  the  other.  Fortunately, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  landlord,  and  two  or  three  other 
individuals,  we  were  enabled  to  put  her  on  board  the  stage, 
and  pay  her  expenses,  without  her  knowledge,  so  that  we 
afterwards  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  she  had 
reached  her  destination  in  safety,  and  comfortably ;  indeed, 
she  herself  wrote  us,  and  enclosed  every  cent  of  the  amount 
we  had  expanded  for  her !  Such  are  the  simple  incidents 
in  the  history  of  the  Poor  Irish  Woman.  And  do  they  not 
speak  louder  than  the  most  labored  argument,  or  the  most 
eloquent  declamation,  against  the  brutality  of  that  man, 
who,  in  his  '  plainness,'  would  refuse  the  shelter  of  a  roof, 
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and  the  warmth  of  a  fire,  to  the  cold  and  weary  wanderer? 
and  more,  would,  with  taunting  and  insulting  words,  drive 
from  another  man's  fireside  a  woman  and  child,  to  suffer, 
and,  for  aught  that  he  could  know,  —  to  die. 

We  inquired  of  this  man's  character  from  one  of  his 
neighbors,  and  in  reply  heard  the  same  old  story  :  "  Why, 
I  should  call  him  one  of  our  fairest  folks  ;  to  be  sure,  he  is 
blunt,  and  rather  plain-spoken,  but  then  —  he  means  well, 
and  has  got  a  good  heart."  And  why  do  you  think  that  he 
means  well,  and  has  a  good  heart  ?  Did  you  ever  know 
him  to  do  a  kind  action,  or  assist  a  neighbor  who  was  in 
distress  ?  "  Why,  I  don't  know  that  he  has  ever  been 
called  upon  very  loudly  on  that  score."  Never  called 
upon !  Are  there  not  instances  occurring  every  single  day 
of  a  man's  life,  in  which  he  may  evince  a  warm  heart,  and 
charitable  disposition  ?  and  if  he  has  never  availed  himself 
of  any  of  these  opportunities  ;  if  he  has  never  done  a  good 
action,  which  a  neighbor  can  mention  in  his  defense,  how 
can  you  say  that  he  "  means  well,  and  has  a  good  heart  ?" 
No,  you  are  mistaken  ;  he  does  not  mean  well ;  he  has  not 
a  good  heart.  Good  intentions,  and  kind  feelings,  will  not 
always  lie  dormant ;  they  will  manifest  themselves  ;  and 
if  a  man  does  not  show  them,  it  is  evidence  enough  that 
he  does  not  possess  them. 

We  were  earnest,  and  in  the  right,  and  the  man  saw  it. 
Nevertheless,  willing  to  say  what  he  could  in  the  praise  of 
a  neighbor,  he  replied,  "  But  he  treats  every  body  alike  : 
he  is  independent,  he  isn't  like  some  people  I  know,  fawn- 
ing and  cringing  to  one,  and  abusive  and  tyrannical  to  an- 
other." No,  said  we,  he  insults  the  rich  man,  and  kicks 
the  poor  woman  out  of  doors.  We  will  allow  that  he 
treats  them  as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  But  is  his  insult 
to  the  man,  an  excuse  for  his  abuse  of  the  woman?  Are 
not  each  of  them,  rather,  evidence,  in  different  degrees,  of 
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the  same  bad  disposition,  the  same  radical  moral  defor- 
mity ? 

The  man  acknowledged  that  it  was  so  ;  and  confessed 
that  he  had  often  noticed  in  him  a  want  of  feeling,  a  gross- 
ness  and  inhumanity  which,  in  most  men,  he  should  have 
despised  and  detested,  but  which  he  had  always  excused 
in  his  case,  attributing  it  to  that  ill  defined,  and  often  quo- 
ted phrase,  "  his  way,"'  the  life-boat  of  all  such  kind  of 
men,  without  which  they  would  sink  deep  in  an  ocean  of 
merited  contempt  and  detestation. 

We  have  been  impressed,  in  the  consideration  of  this 
subject,  with  the  truth  of  two  propositions,  which  have 
forcibly  presented  themselves  to  our  mind ;  and  which  we 
shall  now  endeavor  to  demonstrate.  The  first  is,  that  this 
bluntness  is  incompatible  with  Christian  character ;  the 
second,  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  character  of  a 
Gentleman. 

The  most  beautiful  and  captivating  feature  in  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  is  Love.  With  no  God  to  revere,  no  Saviour 
to  adore,  no  fellow-man  to  love,  our  holy  religion  would 
become  but  a  dead  and  fruitless  form  ;  and  we,  its  follow- 
ers, without  devotion,  would  be  soulless  and  inanimate, 
like  itself.  But  Love  is  not  alone  its  most  captivating  fea- 
ture ;  it  is  its  very  essence,  the  soul  of  all  the  rest,  "  the 
fulfilling  of  the  Law."  There  are  no  two  principles  more 
opposed  in  spirit,  more  unlike  in  influence,  than  Love  and 
Self-love.  The  one  is  of  Heaven,  and,  like  its  source, 
heavenly  ;  the  other  "  of  the  earth,  earthy."  Love  assimi- 
lates man  to  God ;  Self-love,  to  Beelzebub.  Self-love, 
selfishness,  is  always,  in  one  form  or  another,  (except  in 
some  cases  of  ignorance,  before  provided  for,)  the  cause 
and  reason  of  bluntness.  Tt  does  not  at  all  militate  against 
this  position  to  say,  that  a  discriminating  selfishness  would 
require  an  altogether  different  course,  to  best  subserve  its 
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interests ;  so  would  a  discriminating  selfishness  prohibit 
war  ;  —  and  the  same  form  of  argument  will  apply  to  every 
species  of  vice  and  crime,  —  but  will  any  one,  on  this  ac- 
count, contend  that  wars  are  not  the  products  of  man's 
selfishness; — his  love  of  power,  revenge,  or  aggrandize- 
ment ?  Having  thus  answered  the  principal  and  most 
weighty  objection  to  our  statement,  we  shall  take  it  for 
granted  ;  premising  that  all  other  objections  to  it  will  be 
obviated  by  the  spirit  of  the  remarks  following,  upon  our 
second  proposition.  We  now  hasten  to  draw  our  conclu- 
sion. Bluntness  proceeds  from  selfishness  ;  selfishness,  — 
being  opposed  to  love,  which  is  holy,  —  must  be  polluted  ; 
if  the  source  is  polluted,  so  also  must  be  the  stream  ;  and 
any  thing  which  is  polluted,  is  "  incompatible  with  the 
Christian  character." 

Secondly :  the  Golden  Rule  of  politeness,  as  well  as  of 
morals,  is,  "to  do  unto  others  as  you  wTould  that  they 
should  do  unto  you."  Whoever  does  this  is  the  true  gen- 
tleman, and  whoever  neglects  to  do  it  is  not,  be  his  station 
what  it  may  ;  whether  he  be  beggar  or  prince  ;  whether 
he  insults  in  knightly  phrase,  or  with  vulgar  oath.  The 
great  secret  in  the  character  of  blunt  men  is  that  they  will 
do  as  they  please,  regardless  entirely  of  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  others.  It  is  this  which  leads  them  at  all 
times  to  give  vent  to  their  emotions  in  words,  it  being 
easier  and  more  natural  to  do  this  than  to  restrain  them. 
They  express,  to  the  weak  in  body  or  mind,  their  con- 
tempt of  his  imbecility  ;  to  the  deformed,  their  disgust  at 
his  deformity ;  and  how  often  do  they  cause  the  unbidden 
tear  to  rise  at  the  mention  of  some  misfortune,  which 
should  be  sacred  from  the  contact  of  the  world,  and 
mourned  in  silence  !  Much,  very  much,  might  be  said 
upon  this  point;  but  we  have  all  seen. — some,  perhaps, 
have  experienced,  its  barbarity  :  and  we  must  close.     In  a 
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word,  then,  the  gentleman  never  unnecessarily  wounds  the 
sensibilities,  or  injures  the  feelings  of  another  ;  —  the  blunt 
man  does  this  continually ;  and  consequently  we  are  fully 
justified  in  saying,  that  his  conduct  is  "  incompatible  with 
the  character  of  a  Gentleman." 


EDITORS'   CHAPTER. 

The  clock  tolled  twelve;  the  wind  blew  fast  and  fierce  ;  —  and  the 
"  Editors  of  the  Dartmouth  "  met.  For  a  time  '  Deep  silence  reigned 
around.'  It  was  an  awful  moment  for  the  President ;  —  he  had  never 
before  presided  at  that  Board,  and  as  he  gazed  at  it  sitting  in  silent 
majesty  before  him,  and  around  him,  he  trembled  !  Making  a  des- 
perate effort  however  he  exclaimed  in  an  agitated  voice,  "  The  school 
will  begin."  Sophocles,  seeing  that  our  worthy  President  was  nearly 
overpowered,  with  a  presence  of  mind  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended,  hastily  seized  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  threw  it  into  his 
face:  the  unusual  application  of  cold  water  soon  revived  him,  and  he 
apologized  for  his  mistake  with  his  accustomed  urbanity,  remarking 
that  he  had  taught  a  district  school  the  preceeding  winter  and  — 
Horaee  here  interrupted  him,  and  stated  upon  his  honor  that  excuses 
were  superfluous  ;  that  he  considered  this  occurrence  but  another  evi- 
dence of  the  Gentleman's  preponderance  of  Soul.'  'It  is' said  he, 
*  too  big  for  his  body  and  on  great  occasions  like  the  present  it  strives 
to  leave  it  ;  it  swells  and  expands,  and  —  expands  and  swells  till '  — 
Being  at  this  point  reminded  that  speeches  were  vetoed,  he  sat  down 
in  sullen  and  speech-less  dignity.  The  President  being  now  quite  re- 
covered, and  having  freed  his  mouth  of  the  unwholesome  taste  of  the 
cold  water,  by  means  of  a  solution  contained  in  a  black  bottle,  which 
he  said  he  always  kept  near  him  as  a  remedy  in  case  of  such  emergen- 
cies as  the  present;  —  our  most  respected  President  we  say  after  hav- 
ing thus  done,  arose  and  in  tones  which  appropriately  and  beauti- 
fully, united  the  suavity  of  the  Gentleman  with  the  authority  of  the 
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officer,  addressed  us  in  the  following  words.  "Gentlemen,  a  judge 
and  jury  decide  in  crises  of  lite  and  death,  — death  of  the  body,  Gen- 
tlemen. We  are  to  decide  upon  the  life  and  death  of  the  products  of 
the  intellect,  the  immortal  mind,  Gentlemen, —  how  infinately  superior 
in  its  interests  and  destinies  to  the  paltry  concerns  of  a  body  made  of 
dust  and  clay  !  0  Gentlemen,  let  us  not  forget  our  high  responsibil- 
ities, let  us  never  forget  what  we  owe  to  our  posterity.  Let  us  then 
do  our  duty  without  fear  or  favor.  Let  us  do  it  manfully  ;  and  so  shall 
the  interests  of  American  Literature  be  prospered  under  our  fostering 
care  ;  and  we,  having  brought  forward  the  infancy  of  our  Literature, 
shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  supported  and  honored  by  it  in  our 
age."  The  President  was  more  s/urU-ual  in  his  conceptions  than 
usual,  but,  also  as  usual  rather  prosy. 

The  first  communication  laid  before  us  we  voted  unanimously  to 
print,  not  only  an  account  of  (its  literary  merit,  but  also  because  the 
author  is  a  nice  young  man,  a  very  nice  young  man,  and  a  particular 
friend  of  ours.     Let  it  speak  for  itself. 

"  Impromptu  from  the  back  seat  of  Pp.of.  Young's  Lecture  Room. 

0  !  for  the  power  to  magnetize 
Myself,  and  give  these  aching  eyes 
The  skill  to  read  that  snuff  brown  bonnet 
And  know  what's  in  it  as  what's  on  it. 

'  Petrarch. 

Messrs.  Editors, — Though  the  above  professes  to  be  an  impromptu, 
you   can  hardly  conceive  the  sleepless  *  nights  it  has  cost  me. 

I  do  not  wish  to  intimidate,  but  my  subscription  will  probably  be 
withdrawn  unless  it  appears  in  your  next  number. 

With  sincere  wishes  tor  your  large  success,  I  am,  gentlemen, 

Your  most  Ob't  Serv't  Petrarch. 

I  shall  want  several  extra  copies  of  this  number." 

As  this  was,  at  that  time,  the  only  communication  received!  we 
concluded  to  say  nothing  about  the  rest. 

After  sundry  and  divers  manifestations,  which  to  the  uninitiated 
would  be  mysterious  and  unimproving,  the  'Editorial  Board'  adjourn- 
ed "  till  the  next  time." 

At  the  next  meeting  the  above  'Editorial'  was  read  and  Sallust, 
who  is  very  cynical  for  an  editor,  declared  that  he  should  not  consent 
to  have   any  thing  printed  in  the  Dartmouth,  which  contained  such 

*  Query— sleepy  ?  Eds. 
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allusions  as  that  of  the  'Black  bottle,'  &c.  He  said  that  his  Mother 
thought  he  was  getting  into  bad  habits,  and  it  was  all  owing  to  the 
1  Editors'  Chapters,'  and  that  there  must  really  be  a  change.  We 
could  only  pacify  him  by  promising  to  testify  in  this  public  manner, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  '  enquiring  friends,'  that  Mr.  Sallust  is  a  young 
man  of  excellent  character,  and  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
him  as  a  companion  ;  of  course  no  one  need  have  any  fears  of  him 
after  this,  as  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  associate  with  us,  unless  he 
was  in  the  highest  degree  moral,  virtuous  and  exemplary. 


OBITUARIES. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Rowell,  of  the  Senior  Class,  died  this  winter,  (Jan.  3,) 
in  Mobile.  He  began  to  bleed  from  the  lungs  last  July,  about  Com- 
mencement time.  We  feared  for  him,  even  then,  he  bled  so  freely, 
and  it  was  several  weeks  before  he  recovered  strength  enough  to  go 
home  to  Hopkinton.  He  spent  the  fall  there  and  in  Boston,  and  was 
then  persuaded  to  go  to  Alabama,  for  the  winter,  where  he  had  one  or 
two  brothers.  He  reached  them  to  live  but  twenty  days.  It  was  pain- 
ful to  us,  his  classmates,  to  hear  that  he  had  died  so  far  away,  where 
we  could  show  him  no  sympathy.  But  he  knew  there  was  that  for 
him,  and  that  he  could  not  die  unlamented.  His  ingenuous  and  trust- 
ful disposition  gave  him  this  confidence,  and  we  doubt  not  that  as  he 
approached  his  peaceful  end,  there,  almost  alone,  he  was  still  with  us, 
fully  reciprocating  every  kind  feeling  indulged  for  him. 

His  activity  of  mind,  purity  of  taste,  and  originality,  were  enviable 
qualities  ;  but  it  was  not  for  them  that  we  loved  him.  We  admire  a 
scholar,  and  when  he  dies,  speak  of  it  a3  a  loss  to  the  world;  but  a 
man  of  warm  heart  and  generous  soul  we  love,  and  when  he  is  cut 
down,  it  is  a  loss  to  be  felt. 

A  short  time  before  he  left  us,  and  when  perfectly  well,  apparently, 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Handel  society,  but  he  never  met  the 
society  after  his  election.  He  little  thought  it  would  be  so,  but  confi- 
dently expecting  to  get  well,  wished  us  not  to  be  anxious  for  him.  He 
often  sung  that  beautiful  passage  in  David,  with  the  words, 

"  Friend  of  my  sou],  let  sorrow  cease, 
Hope  whispers  we  shall  meet  again, 
Restored  to  safety,  love  and  peace." 
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and  the  sentiment  well  accords  with  his  feelings  when  he  left  us.     I 
think  of  him  now  as  singing  that  tender  air,  with  his  pleasant  voice. 

It  is  easy  to  speak  well  of  him,  for  perhaps  no  member  of  the 
class  was  more  generally  esteemed.  Always  happy,  he  made  others 
sd.  Setting  aside  his  own  convenience,  he  put  their  pleasure  for  his. 
Unassuming,  retiring,  he  esteemed  others  better  than  himself.  Art- 
lessly unconscious  of  his  excellencies,  a  most  attractive  modesty  invi- 
ted us  to  search  them  out. 


Mr.  Selwin  Bapson  Bowman,  died  at  West  Chester  New  York,  on 
the  third  of  January,  of  billious  fever,  aged  twenty  three  years.  Mr. 
Bowman  was  a  graduaie  of  the  class  of  1S40.  The  year  succeeding 
he  spent  at  the  Theological  Seminary,  at  Andover.  At  the  close  of 
the  Academic  year  he  returned  home,  and  spent  several  months  in  his 
father's  family,  at  Bedford,  pursuing  his  studies.  In  March  1842,  he 
went  to  West  Chester  N.  Y.,  and  was  engaged  as  an  instructor  in  a 
public  school,  where  he  continued  till  his  death. 

His  remains  were  brought  to  his  native  town,  and  a  large  concourse 
of  sympathizing  friends,  and  several  of  his  class-mates  attended  his 
funeral. 

As  a  scholar  Mr.  Bowman  ranked  deservedly  high.  In  his  manners 
he  was  modest  and  unassuming.  He  was  an  exemplary  Christian, 
faithful  friend,  an  estimable  acquaintance,  and  his  loss  will  be 
deeply  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him. — Com. 


Mr.  Robert  Thomas  Murdough,  a  member  of  the  Senior  class, 
died  at  Acworth,  N.  H.,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  March  29th, 
inst.     An  obituary  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 


The  following  gentlemen  are  officers  of  their  respective  Societies 
the  current  term. 

Theological  Society.  —  Henry  Swain  Parker,  President ;  Seneca 
Cummings,  Vice  President;  John  McClary  Steele,  Secretary, 

Handel  Society. —  Daniel  Little  Furber,  President ;  Charles  Hen- 
jy  Churchill,  Secretary. 
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CONSERVATIVES   AND   REFORMERS. 

CONTINUED. 

Fourthly,  these  parties,  as  they  are  both  sustained  by 
truth,  as  they  are  both  honest  and  both  able,  so  are  they  both 
determined.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  they  are 
both  assured  of  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  both  confident 
of  their  ability  to  make  this  goodness  appear,  and  both 
conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions  ?  We  have 
here  the  highest  sources  of  a  spirit  of  determination  ;  and 
we  need  but  a  slight  observation  of  the  combatants,  to  be 
assured  that  this  spirit  is  possessed  by  them  in  its  fullest 
measure.  We  must  rejoice  that  it  is  so,  for  nothing  would 
be  more  disastrous  to  society  than  the  renunciation  by 
either  party  of  its  great  principles,  or  its  failure  to  sup- 
port them.  We  cannot  desire  that  either  party  should 
withdraw  from  the  battle  field,  for  it  can  withdraw  only 
with  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  essential  interests  of  hu- 
manity. Nor  can  we  desire  that  either  party  should  over- 
power the  other,  for  the  triumph  of  either  would  be  the  ruin 
of  the  race.  The  principles  of  Conservatism  and  Reform  are 
the  great  forces  by  which  the  regular  and  beneficent  action 
of  society  is  carried  on  ;  they  may  be  called  the  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  forces  of  our  moral  system.  Destroy  the 
centrifugal  force  of  our  natural  system,  and  the  planets 
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rush  into  the  sun.  We  perish  by  excess  of  heat.  Destroy 
the  centripetal  force,  and  the  planets  fly  off  into  boundless 
space.     All  soon  becomes  cold,  and  dark,  and  dead. 

Equally  fatal  would  be  the  removal  of  either  of  the  great 
forces  of  society.  The  Conservatives  seem  bent  on  des- 
troying the  energies  of  the  reforming  principle.  But  take 
from  man  the  desire  of  bettering  his  own  condition,  and 
the  condition  of  those  around  him,  and  what  is  he  ?  A 
mere  inert  machine,  a  wonderful  combination  of  physical 
and  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  but  without  a  principle 
of  action.  A  society  of  such  beings,  if  we  may  suppose 
that  such  beings  should  form  a  society,  cannot  preserve 
itself.  It  stagnates,  corrupts,  perishes.  Equally  disastrous 
would  be  the  destruction  of  the  conservative  principle  in 
society.  Reformers  in  their  zeal  are  often  impatient  of 
its  restraint,  and  would  fain  destroy  that,  which,  they 
fancy,  prevents  so  much  good.  But  take  from  man  all 
attachment  to  things  as  they  are,  and  what  have  you  left 
him  ?  A  restless  being,  without  habits,  without  affections, 
without  fixed  principles  ;  seeking  continually,  but  retaining 
nothing  that  he  finds ;  building  up,  only  to  pull  down ; 
planting,  only  to  pluck  up ;  making,  only  to  destroy.  In  a 
society  of  such  beings,  if  we  may  suppose  such  a  contra- 
diction as  a  society  composed  of  such  beings,  there  would 
be  action  enough,  but  it  would  be  lawless  and  reckless 
action,  unproductive  and  pernicious.  The  waters  would 
not  stagnate,  but  a  ceaseless  tempest  is  yet  worse  than  a 
calm.  There  would  be  life  enough,  but  all  the  energies  of  this 
life  would  be  spent  in  mutual  and  self-destruction.  Such 
would  be  the  results  of  taking  from  society  either  of  its  great 
principles.  In  the  one  case,  men  would  lie  down  to  die ; 
in  the  other,  they  would  rise,  only  to  destroy  each  other 
and  themselves. 

But  all   would  perhaps   deny  that  they  are   seeking  the 
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entire  destruction  of  either  of  these  forces  ;  and  would  say, 
that  the  utmost  which  they  desire,  is  to  diminish  the  force 
of  one  or  the  other  of  them.  But  the  force  of  either  di- 
minished, the  balance  is  destroyed.  The  results  will  be 
slower  in  coming,  but  they  will  not  be  less  disastrous. 
Weaken  the  centrifugal  force,  and  the  planet  will  not  rush 
at  once  to  the  sun,  but  each  successive  revolution  will  carry 
it  nearer  and  nearer,  till  it  is  brought  into  contact.  Weaken 
the  centripetal,  and  the  planet  is  by  degrees  removed  farther 
and  farther,  till  it  passes  the  limits  of  our  system.  The 
burning  or  the  freezing  will  now  be  more  gradual,  but  will 
they  be  less  certain  ?  And  is  there  any  one,  who  would 
prefer  that  the  torments  of  either  death  should  be  protracted  ? 
The  natural  is  here  but  a  type  of  the  moral  world  ; 
and  the  darkest  imagination  has  never  depicted  such  a 
progression  of  horrors,  as  would  come  upon  society  from 
the  weakening  of  either  of  its  great  elements  of  life.  It 
is  affecting  to  witness  the  lingering  decay  of  manly  strength, 
or  of  feminine  loveliness.  It  is  with  an  intense  melancholy, 
that  we  contemplate  the  decline  of  an  empire,  But  the 
gradual  dissolution  of  society, — its  long  protracted  dying, 
as  perish,  one  after  another,  its  powers,  its  privileges,  and 
its  joys ;  as  day  after  day  its  pangs  grow  intenser,  its  groans 
deeper,  its  cries  sharper,  till  the  convulsions  of  death  come 
and  earth  is  a  blank, — here  is  an  abyss  of  woe  that  no  in- 
tellect can  fathom, 

"  la  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devour." 

Here  instant  annihilation  were  infinitely  preferable  to 
lingering  decay.  That  we  anticipate  neither  the  one  or 
the  other,  let  us  thank  Him  who  hath  so  nicely  balanced 
the  energies  of  the  moral,  as  well  as  of  the  natural  system. 

Yet  in  this  balancing,  He  hath  not  taken  counsel  with 
us.  nor  adopted  the  course  that  would  have  been  suggested 
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by  our  feeble  understandings.  Wonderful  to  learn,  there 
are  but  two  moments  during  the  whole  revolution  of  the 
earth,  in  which  its  two  forces  are  equal,  and  through  all  the 
rest  of  the  year,  it  is  either  approaching  or  receding  from  the 
sun.  One  who  knew  but  part  of  the  truth  would  be  in  a 
state  of  incessant  alarm.  He  would  think  the  laws  of  the 
universe  deranged,  and  all  things  going  to  ruin.  We  who 
know  the  whole,  have  only  the  placid  feeling  of  admiring 
security.  The  natural  system  is  here  again  a  type  of  the 
moral.  There  is  scarce  a  period  in  which  one  or  the  other 
of  the  great  principles  of  social  action  does  not  appear  to 
be  exerting  a  disproportionate  influence  ;  and  in  which  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  ground  for  alarm,  lest  the  balance  of 
the  system  should  be  lost.  The  system,  however,  moves 
on,  its  balance  is  at  length  restored,  and  now  it  begins  to 
waver  on  the  other  side,  to  occasion  a  fresh  alarm,  equally 
natural  and  equally  groundless  with  the  first. 

Time  would  fail  in  the  attempt  to  consider  at  full  length 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  great  parties  into  which 
society  is  divided.  Let  it  suffice,  that  we  have  seen  them 
both  to  be  sustained  by  truth  in  their  leading  principles, 
both  to  possess  a  large  share  of  honesty  and  ability,  and  both 
to  be  determined,  and  determined  with  good  reason,  to 
maintain  their  cause.  These  qualities  belong  to  different 
members  of  the  parties  in  very  different  measure.  There 
are  many  striking  cases  of  the  exhibition  of  totally  opposite 
qualities,  But  neither  these  diversities  nor  exceptions 
prevent  the  general  character  of  the  parties  from  being 
such  as  been  represented.  But  if  this  is  their  character,  why 
the  contest  between  them?  There  is  no  good  reason  for 
it.  All  truth  must  be  consistent.  Hence  there  can  be 
no  real  opposition  between  their  fundamental  principles. 
And  obviously,  the  preservation  of  that  which  is  right  need 
not  militate  with  the  correction  of  that   which  is  wrong. 
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The  integrity  of  the  two  parties  renders  them  worthy  of 
mutual  confidence  ;  their  ability,  of  mutual  respect ;  while 
the  spirit  of  firmness  that  both  possess,  and  the  impossibility 
that  either  should  gain  a  permanent  advantage  over  the 
other,  loudly  dissuade  from  continuing  a  warfare  that  must 
be  fruitless.  The  contest  began  and  has  continued  in  mis- 
apprehension. The  parties  have  resembled  the  two  knights 
who  fought  so  long  about  the  material  of  the  shield,  which 
was  gold  on  the  one  side,  and  silver  on  the  other  ;  and  who 
became  reconciled,  when,  both  of  them  wounded  and  un- 
horsed, they  so  fell  as  to  see  the  shield,  each  from  a  new 
position.  Society  has  also  its  gold  and  silver  sides.  The 
parties  we  have  been  considering,  fight,  because  they  see 
each  but  one,  and  judge  from  this  of  the  whole.  Let  them 
but  see  both,  and  they  instantly  drop  their  arms,  and 
embrace  as  brethren.  How  soon  we  may  expect  this  ter- 
mination of  the  contest,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  The 
present  fever-heat  of  the  strife  is  certainly  far  from  being 
favorable  to  that  exercise  of  dispassionate  judgment,  which 
alone  can  bring  peace.  And  the  signs  of  the  times  lead  us 
to  fear,  that  the  hottest  of  the  fight  is  yet  to  come. 
Perhaps  however  this  crisis  is  near.  And  it  may  be  soon 
over.  The  time  may  not  be  very  far  distant,  when  the 
combatants,  weary  and  wounded,  will  mutually  desire  an 
armistice,  and  having  once  laid  down  their  arms,  will  after- 
wards only  wonder  that  they  could  ever  have  used  them. 

But  whether  the  contest  be  longer  or  shorter,  there  is 
during  its  continuance  a  practical  question  for  us  all  to 
decide,  "  What  part  shall  we  take  in  the  affray?"  To 
him  who  looks  upon  but  one  side  of  the  subject,  there  is 
no  question  of  easier  solution.  He  can  decide  at  once  to 
join  the  Conservatives  or  the  Reformers,  assured  that  heand 
his  party  have  all  the  right,  and  that  the  opposite  party  are 
wrong,  and  only  wrong.     He  takes  to  himself  great  credit 
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for  candor,  if,  while  he  is  exposing  the  errors  of  his  oppo- 
nents, he  is  still  willing  to  allow  them  the  possession  of  a 
little  blind  honesty  or  perverted  ability,  though  he  still 
cannot  but  fear  that  there  must  be  some  great  defect  either 
in  the  moral  or  the  intellectual  character  of  those  who  will 
cling  to  errors  so  gross.  Generally  he  divides  his  charity  ; 
and  where  he  sees  undoubted  honesty,  there  he  denies  in- 
telligence ;  and  where  he  cannot  but  admit  the  possession 
of  distinguished  intelligence,  he  associates  with  it  consum- 
mate hypocrisy.  Such  a  man  makes  an  admirable  partizan. 
He  has  no  conflicting  views,  no  doubts  or  difficulties.  His 
opinions  are  all  settled  and  harmonious,  and  his  path  per- 
fectly clear.  He  gains  the  entire  confidence  of  his  party, 
and  according  to  his  ability,  nay,  even  beyond  his  ability, 
he  is  sure  to  be  promoted.  He  is  a  man  whom  every  one 
knows  where  to  find  ;  who  acts  upon  uniform  and  decided 
principle,  and  who,  of  course,  must  be  regarded  by  all  with 
some  degree  of  respect ;  whose  influence  is  felt  in  society 
to  its  full  extent,  because  it  is  all  thrown  upon  one  side. 
The  ultraism  of  his  views  fixes  upon  him  the  regards  of 
both  friends  and  foes.  The  applause  of  those  and  the 
censure  of  these  conspire  alike  to  give  him  distinction. 
Fame  catches  his  name.  He  becomes  one  of  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth.  And  why  ?  Simply  because  his  narrow 
or  prejudiced  mind  could  see  but  one  side  of  the  subject. 
We  are  almost  inclined  to  envy  a  man  those  happy  de- 
ficiencies in  judgment,  which  make  his  path  such  a  plain 
and  shining  one.  Still,  if  we  are  ourselves  so  unhappily 
constituted  that  we  cannot  but  look  on  both  sides  of  a 
subject  in  dispute,  the  question  returns  to  us,  "  What  shall 
we  do  ?"  Unhappy  beings,  if  such  be  our  case  !  There 
lies  before  us  only  a  path  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  of  hazard 
and  reproach.     But  what  shall  we  do  ? 

Shall  we  attach  ourselves  to  one  of  the  two  great  parties  ? 
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If  so,  to  which  ?  for  there  is  truth  on  the  part  of  both, 
which  demands  our  support.  Both  have  virtue  and  talent 
enough  in  their  ranks  to  merit  our  esteem  and  admiration. 
Both  are  alike  determined  to  maintain  their  ground,  and 
seem  alike  secure  from  the  danger  of  ultimate  defeat.  To 
which  side  then  shall  we  be  attached?  Or  will  repulsion 
determine  what  attraction  cannot  ?  But  on  both  sides 
there  is  error  mingled  with  the  truth  ;  on  both,  knavery 
alloying  the  virtue ;  on  both  ignorance  and  folly  contrast- 
ing with  the  intelligence  ;  on  both,  cowardice  and  indecision 
detracting  from  the  courage  and  firmness.  On  both  sides 
there  is  part  iron  and  part  clay.  But  if  judgment  cannot 
decide,  perhaps  taste,  or  habit,  or  interest,  or  friendship 
will. 

Suppose  then  the  question  decided,  which  party  we  join, 
and  suppose  ourselves  enrolled  in  its  ranks.  Shall  we  now 
continue  to  see  and  approve  the  truth  and  virtue  that  are 
found  on  the  opposite  side  ?  Shall  we  sometimes  support 
and  sometimes  condemn  the  measures  of  our  own  side  ? 
Shall  we  continue  to  exercise  an  independent  judgment, 
say  what  we  think  true,  and  act  as  we  think  right  ?  If  so, 
what  kind  of  partizans  shall  we  be  ?  Why  join  the  ranks 
of  a  party,  if  we  will  not  sustain  its  measures  ?  Why  make 
a  profession,  that  we  do  not  design  to  carry  out  in  practice  ? 
Why  excite  expectations,  which  we  intend  to  disappoint  ? 

Shall  we  then  take  the  other  alternative,  and  yield  our 
right  of  private  judgment  ?  Shall  we  go  with  our  party, 
right  or  wrong  ?  Shall  we  uphold  its  errors,  as  well  as  its 
truths  ?  Shall  we  connive  at  its  sins,  as  well  as  commend 
its  excellencies  ?  Shall  we  be  thorough  going  party-men  ? 
What  does  conscience  say  ?  What  is  the  voice  of  self- 
respect  ?  Are  we  willing  to  choose  a  course  for  life,  in 
which  we  must  continually  reproach  ourselves  for  our  dis- 
honesty and  despise    ourselves    for  our  meanness  ?     Has 
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earth  any   prizes,  that   we  are  willing  to  purchase    at   so 
dear  a  rate  ? 

The  case  then  is  plain  ;  the  necessity,  unavoidable. 
We  must  renounce  the  idea  of  attaching  ourselves  to  either 
party,  and  must  look  round  to  find  some  other  course  that 
we  can  adopt.  What  is  that?  Shall  we  wholly  withdraw 
ourselves  from  the  field  of  contention,  shut  out  the  world 
with  its  noisy  strife,  and  live  entirely  in  our  own  thoughts 
and  private  pursuits,  indifferent  about  the  interests  of  socie- 
ty, if  our  own  may  rest  undisturbed  ?  But  is  a  state  like 
this  attainable  ?  Can  we  throw  off  our  dependence  upon 
society  ?  Can  we  be  secure  without  its  protection  ?  Can 
its  interests  suffer,  without  affecting  ours  ?  Can  its  founda- 
tions be  destroyed,  without  taking  away  the  rock  on  which 
we  build  r  We  cannot  then  isolate  ourselves  from  society, 
if  we  would.  As  well  might  the  mariner  attempt  to  discon- 
nect his  own  fate  from  that  of  the  ship  in  which  he  is  sailing 
on  mid-ocean.  But  were  it  possible,  would  it  be  right  ?  Do 
we  owe  no  duties  to  society  ?  May  we  receive  the  thousand 
benefits  it  bestows,  without  making  any  return  ?  Shall  we 
be  protected  by  it  from  so  many  individual  evils,  and  yet 
deny  it  our  aid,  while  it  is  seeking  to  obtain  for  itself  relief 
from  those  general  evils  that  have  so  long  made  it  their 
prey  ?  Shall  we  enjoy  the  blessings  of  its  institutions,  and 
yet  refuse  to  rally  round  those  institutions,  when  in  danger  ? 
No,  shame  on  such  base  ingratitude,  such  dastardly  self- 
ishness ! 

There  remains  but  one  course,  the  only  course  permitted 
by  integrity  and  honor.  All  others  they  loudly  condemn. 
It  is  to  remain  upon  the  field  of  contest,  and  to  remain 
there  not  as  idle  spectators,  but  as  those  who  have  an  im- 
portant part  to  act ;  not  to  throw  an  inert  mass  in  the  way 
of  the  combatants,  but  to  make  all  our  energies  bear  upon 
the  result  of  the  conflict.     But  is  not  this  the  very  course 
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that  has  just  been  condemned  ?  No,  very  far  from  it.  We 
are  to  contend,  not  for  the  victory  of  this  or  that  party,  but 
for  the  prevalence  of  the  true  and  the  right.  Wherever 
the  banner  of  Truth  is  unfurled,  there  we  are  to  rally ;  if 
it  floats  over  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  then  the  hottest  of  the 
fight  is  to  be  our  place ;  when  it  withdraws,  we  are  to 
withdraw  with  it ;  if  it  waves  for  a  time  over  the  ranks  of 
this  party,  we  are  to  join  those  ranks  ;  if  it  deserts  them, 
and  visits  for  a  time  the  opposite  party,  we  are  to  go  too  ; 
knowing  no  principle  but  to  maintain  the  cause  of  Truth, 
no  attachment  but  that  which  she  approves.  I  have 
spoken  of  her  banner  as  changing  from  side  to  side,  but  it 
is  as  we  speak  of  the  sun's  rising  and  setting.  The  change 
in  both  cases  is  only  apparent.  As  the  sun  is  fixed  in  the 
heavens,  so  the  banner  of  Truth  is  planted,  never  to  be 
moved,  whatever  commotion  rage  around.  Sometimes  one 
party  rallies  about  it,  sometimes  the  other,  but  it  is  only 
they  who  change.  Here  then  we  should  take  our  position, 
regardless  who  join  us,  welcoming  all  who  come,  cordially 
co-operating  with  them  while  they  remain,  but  never  follow- 
ing them  when  they  depart. 

The  Conservatives  and  the  Reformers  are  both  partly  in 
the  right.  So  far  let  us  go  with  them,  giving  them  not 
merely  our  cold  approbation,  but  our  hearty  co-working.  Let 
us  assist  with  all  our  ability,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Conserva- 
tives in  preserving  all  that  is  good  in  the  present  state  of 
society,  and  on  the  other,  the  Reformers  in  correcting  all 
that  is  evil.  But  both  parties  are  partly  in  the  wrong. 
Here  we  must  forsake  them.  We  cannot  favor  the  wrong, 
by  whomsoever  it  may  be  supported.  As  circumstances 
may  require,  we  must  silently  dissent,  or  openly  disapprove, 
or  loudly  condemn,  or  resolutely  withstand.  Blending  thus 
the  true  and  the  right  of  both  parties,  we  become  Conserva- 
tive Reformers,  a  term  involving  no  contradiction,  and  ex- 
22 
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pressing,  it   seems  to  me,  precisely   the  course,  that   every 
honest  and  intelligent  man  must  adopt. 

Does  any  one  object,  that  by  such  a  course  he  effects  little 
or  nothing.  True,  if  what  you  wish  to  effect,  is  to  make 
yourself  leader  of  a  party,  and  to  obtain  for  yourself  a  great 
reputation,  by  the  success  of  your  party  measures.  But  if 
what  you  wish  to  effect,  is  the  best  welfare  of  society, 
which  requires  alike  the  partial  success  and  the  partial  dis- 
appointment of  both  parties,  you  are  pursuing  the  very 
course  to  effect  much,  indeed  the  only  course  adapted  to 
produce  the  result  you  desire. 

"  But  pursuing  such  a  course,  no  one  will  cooperate  with 
me,  but  both  parties  will  unite  to  crush  me."  They  may 
make  the  attempt  at  first,  for  it  is  the  policy  of  both  parties, 
to  drive  every  man  to  take  strong  party-ground,  each  in 
hope  that  he  will  take  this  ground  upon  their  side.  Hence 
the  cry  against  fence-men,  no -party-men,  non-committal- 
men,  &c.  But  if  you  have  independence  enough  to  despise 
this  clamor  and  maintain  your  ground,  you  very  soon  find 
the  tone  changed  ;  and  those  of  each  party,  learning  that 
they  cannot  obtain  your  adhesion,  are  glad  to  have  your 
concurrence  as  far  as  you  will  give  it.  Your  very  inde- 
pendence invests  it  with  a  tenfold  value  in  their  eyes. 
They  prize  your  simple  approbation  of  one  of  their  princi- 
ples or  measures,  more  than  the  noisy  acclamations  of  a 
host  of  conscience-bound  parti zans. 

"  But  can  I  maintain  my  ground  ?"  do  you  ask  ?  How 
can  you  doubt,  when  you  consider  that,  if  you  are  on  the 
side  of  truth  and  righteousness,  more,  infinitely  more,  are 
they  that  be  with  you,  than  they  that  be  against  you  ?  You 
need  not  a  miracle,  such  as  that  which  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  young  man  who  attended  on  the  prophet,  and  shewed 
him  that  the  mountain  was  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of 
fire  round  about  Elisha.     Indeed  the  signs  of  the  times 
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abundantly  show,  that  the  reign  of  party  spirit  cannot 
much  longer  continue.  There  are  many  of  her  seeming 
subjects  who  are  disgusted  with  her  tyranny,  and  are  ready 
to  shake  off  her  yoke.  You  have  only  to  set  up  the  stand- 
ard of  independence,  and  you  will  find  a  host  of  gallant 
spirits  hurrying  to  join  you  ;  you  will  soon  have  around  you 
a  phalanx  of  the  finest  intellects  and  warmest  hearts  of  the 
age. 

In  such  a  cause/ success  is  certain.  Whatever  maybe 
your  estimate  of  yourself,  you  cannot  estimate  too  highly 
the  power  of  truth.  Here  the  utmost  humility  consists 
perfectly  with  the  most  confident  anticipation  of  triumph. 
And  such  a  triumph !     But  why  dwell  on  these 

"  Scenes  surpassing  fable,  and  yet  true  ?" 
The  veil  of  futurity  will  be  lifted  soon  enough.  And  im- 
agination is  powerless  to  depict,  what  the  world  will  become, 
when  party  strife  shall  have  been  hushed,  and  the  energies 
of  all  shall  unite  in  harmonious  action  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  society,  to  promote  the  happiness  of  man. 

Q,ujntus. 


TAYLOR'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SOCIETY. 

Truth,  says  Schiller,  irrvmer  wird,  nie  ist ;  never  is, 
always  about  to  be.  The  human  mind  seldom  sees  the 
whole  truth,  at  once,  respecting  any  subject.  Countless 
obstacles  are  thrust  before  the  mental  eye  to  prevent  a  clear 
perception  and  just  appreciation  of  facts.  Prejudice,  pas- 
sion, theory,  religious  and  political  sentiments  all  conspire 
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to  pervert  the  judgment.  Still  every  theory  has  some 
truth;  every  system  of  philosophy  is  based  upon  some 
facts.  It  is  the  province  of  the  genuine  "  Eclectic''  to  dis- 
tinguish between  truth  and  error  and  to  separate  the  facts 
from  the  fables.  The  great  themes,  upon  which  Mr. 
Taylor  discourses  in  the  book  whose  title  is  mentioned 
above,  have  often  been  discussed  and  "  sorely  perplexed" 
by  theorizing  philosophers  and  subtle  metaphysicians. 

The  "  natural  state"  of  mankind  has  been  graduated,  by 
different  writers,  at  every  possible  point  in  the  scale  of 
being,  from  the  lowest  degree  of  mere  brutal  instinct  to  the 
very  climax  of  super-human  intelligence.  Our  great  pro- 
genitors have  been  strangely  dealt  with.  At  one  time,  they 
are  full  grown  infants  (or  rather  idiots)  learning  the  arts  of 
life  from  the  beasts  that  perish ;  at  another,  they  are  re- 
presented as  fit  companions  for  angels,  receiving  instruction 
from  the  Deity  and  giving  laws  to  the  animal  creation. 
Again,  every  possible  motive  has  been  assigned  for  the 
"origin  of  society."  It  has  been  ascribed  to  fear,  to  love, 
to  instinct  and  to  necessity ;  just  as  if  it  were  possible  for 
men  to  live  together  without  society.  The  "  origin  of 
human  government"  has  puzzled  philosophers  and  divines 
still  more.  Grotius  derives  its  origin  from  the  sociableness 
of  mankind.  PufTendorf  says  the  real  cause  was,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  injuries  which  one  man  can  inflict  on 
another.  Hobbes  derives  it  from  self-interest — War  being 
in  his  view  the  natural  state  of  our  race,  it  was  found  for 
the  interest  and  convenience  of  men  to  cease  hostilities, 
occasionally,  in  order  to  secure  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Locke  derives  it  from  the  patriarchal  authority  j  and  is 
probably  nearear  right  than  either  of  the  others.  Still  his 
views  were  very  inadequate.  The  theories  of  Chipman, 
Lieber  and  Taylor,  are  now  generally  adopted  on  all  these 
subjects. 
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The  views  of  these  authors  seem  to  correspond  more 
fully  with  revelation  than  those  of  most  writers.  The 
Bible  is  as  necessary  to  a  correct  judgment  upon  past 
history,  as  to  a  just  conception  of  man's  future  destiny. 
Neither  the  'past  nor  the  future  can  be  rightly  estimated 
by  mere  human  reason.  All  these  perplexed  questions 
seem  to  be  easily  solved  by  a  reference  to  the  word  of  God. 
Government,  and  the  right  of  property  seem  to  flow  di- 
rectly and  necessarily  from  man's  social  relations.  When 
we  assent  to  the  revealed  account  of  the  origin  of  our  race, 
that  man  was  created  an  intelligent  accountable  being, 
placed  in  a  social  state  and  united  in  wedlock  by  his  maker, 
we  have  then  a  platform  sufficiently  broad  for  the  whole 
social  fabric  to  rest  upon. 

The  natural  state  of  man  then  becomes  a  civilized  state. 
Society  and  Government  and  Property  are  essential  and  ne- 
cessary elements  of  this  state.  They  can  not  but  exist. 
Man  could  not  live  without  them.  To  suppose  them  anni- 
hilated in  a  social,  civilized  state  is  absurd.  The  same  is 
true  of  language.  Society  could  not  exist  without  it. 
Men  have  been  slow  to  form  just  and  scriptural  views  on 
these  subjects.  Infidelity,  however,  has  darkened  more 
minds  than  all  other  causes  combined.  Mr.  Taylor  has 
discussed  all  these  subjects,  with  many  others,  in  a  very 
able  manner,  though  he  is  neither  original  nor  profound. 
He  has  made  no  new  discoveries ;  advanced  no  new 
theories.  Still  he  has  presented  the  best  thoughts  of  the 
best  writers  for  the  most  part,  in  his  own  language  ;  though 
the  general  reader  will  detect,  in  many  passages,  a  strong 
resemblaece  to  the  writings  of  Schlegel,  Lieber,  Constant, 
Guizot,  Cousin  and  Whately.  Some  entire  paragraphs  are 
scarcely  altered  from  Lieber.  The  sterling  thoughts  of  the 
other  authors  are  frequently  detected  in  the  livery  of  then- 
new  master.     However,  they  are  made  to  do  good  service 
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for  the  public  in  their  present  station.  Mr.  Taylor  has 
made  a  popular  and  useful  book.  He  entertains  large  and 
generous  views  of  society.  He  looks  with  a  bright  eye 
upon  the  future.  He  hopes  well  for  our  race.  Though  a 
churchman,  he  is  liberal  in  his  religious  views.  He  has 
advanced  some  wholesome  truths  respecting  English  peas- 
antry, chartism  and  reform.  His  book  will  richly  repay  a 
careful  perusal.  We  hope  its  sale  will  abundantly  repay 
the  enterprising  American  publishers,  who  have  given  it  to 
us  in  a  handsome  dress,  with  fair  type  and  good  paper. 

Index. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PARLIAMENT. 

"  I  love  thee — when  I  contemplate 
The  full  orb'd  grandeur  of  thy  state ; 
Thy  laws  and  liberties  that  rise, 
Man's  noblest  works  beneath  the  skies." 

Montgomery. 

There  is  not  a  more  interesting  study  for  the  American 
scholar  than  the  civil  polity  of  England.  It  is  rich  with 
the  accumulated  lore  of  centuries.  Maxims  of  common 
law,  which  are  as  familiar  to  every  intelligent  yeoman  as 
family  traditions,  are  as  old,  many  of  them,  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  Coleridge  calls  common  sense  the  genius  of 
humanity ;  it  was  emphatically  the  genius  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  as  a  nation.  Considering  their  rudeness,  they 
were  eminently  precocious  ;  their  deliberations  exhibited 
the  mental  vigor  of  manhood,  while  in  the  scale  of  civili- 
zation they  were  in  mere  boyhood's  wildness.     Though 
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we  are  divorced  in  our  national  interests  from  our  mother 
country,  in  race  and  original  stamen  of  character  we  are 
one.  To  the  science  and  institutions  of  England  we  are 
indebted  in  the  main  for  what  we  are.  Our  principle  of 
self-government,  of  which  we  are  justly  proud,  is  derived  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  democratic  element  of  the  British 
constitution.  There  is  no  thinking,  liberal  mind  that  can- 
not respond  to  the  following  sentiment — 

"  Land  of  my  fathers  !  thee  I  love, — 
And  rail  thy  slanderers  as  they  will, 
With  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still." 

National  assemblies  are  sure  indices  of  democratic  mind. 
They  existed  among  the  ancient  Germans  ;  "  De  minori- 
bus,"  says  Tacitus,  "  principes  consultant,  de  majoribus, 
omnes."  These  meetings  were  not  regularly  organized, 
nor  periodical ;  they  originated  in  the  exigencies  of  the 
times.  Questions  of  public  interest,  generally  of  peace 
and  war,  were  discussed  by  the  more  influential  men,  and 
decided  by  popular  acclamation.  These  gatherings  of  the 
people  increased  in  dignity  and  importance  with  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  till,  finally,  they  assumed  the  character 
of  constitutional  legislatures. 

The  national  councils  of  the  Saxons  were  called,  for  the 
most  part,  Synoth  or  Michel  Synoth,  '  the  great  Synod ;' 
sometimes  Wetenagemoth,  l  the  assembly  of  the  wise  men.' 
They  were  oftenest  composed  of  ecclesiastics,  for  the  church 
in  that  age  was  the  source  of  all  light  and  wisdom.  The 
Saxon  kings  chose  whom  they  willed  to  compose  their 
council.  When  the  matter  of  deliberation  was  purely  ec- 
clesiastical, they  chose  only  prelates ;  when  political,  they 
chose  thanes,  or  nobles.  We  are  not  to  infer,  however, 
that  the  people  were  entirely  excluded  from  these  later  and 
more  select  assemblies.  They  are  expressly  named  in  the 
council  held  by  Ethel  wolf  in  the  year  855,  when  a  tenth 
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was  given  to  the  church  by  the  king,  cum  favor ibus .  thanis 
etpopulo.  They  are  also  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  Some  have  supposed,  and  Sir  Edward 
Coke  among  the  number,  that  some  boroughs,  which  have 
never  been  of  importance  since  the  Conquest,  must  have 
obtained  their  right  to  send  members  to  the  national  coun- 
cils previous  to  that  period.  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  the  people  in  general  assembly,  or  by  their  representa- 
tives, exerted  much  influence  in  political  affairs,  till  long 
after  the  Conquest.  The  word  Parliament  is  variously 
derived.  It  was  introduced  by  the  Normans.  Hence, 
some  suppose  it  is  derived  from  the  French  parlcr  la  'merit, 
to  speak  one's  mind.  Lord  Coke  derives  it  from  two  Celtic 
words,  parley  and  mend ;  the  first  meaning  '  to  speak'  and 
the  second  'abundance,'  that  is,  in  the  Indian  dialect,  "to 
have  a  great  talk."  This  etymology  is  doubtless  adopted 
by  the  speech-makers  of  our  own  Congress  ;  at  least,  the 
inference  is  unavoidable,  judging  from  their  practice.  "  The 
word  Parliament,"  says  another,  M  is  compounded  of  par- 
inm  and  lamenium  because,  (as  he  thinks,)  the  peers  of 
the  realm  did  complain  each  to  the  other  of  the  enormities 
of  the  country,  and  therefore  provided  redress  for  the  same. 
The  commentator  upon  Blackstone  discards  all  these  in- 
genious derivations,  and  considers  Parliament  to  mean 
merely  an  assembly,  the  termination  having  no  more 
significancy  than  in  many  other  words  of  like  termination. 
The  origin  of  the  constitutional  body  designated  by  that 
name  is  quite  uncertain.  We  have  seen  that  national 
councils  are  coeval  with  the  historical  existence  of  the 
German  race. 

When  the  royal  council  of  England  assembled  in  its 
present  form,  cannot  be  precisely  determined.  Doubtless 
the  feudal  system  introduced  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
had  a  powerful  influence  in  moulding  the  English  Par- 
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liament  into  its  present  triune  compound  of  Monarchy, 
Aristocracy,  and  Democracy.  Under  the  feudal  system, 
the  king  being  regarded  as  the  owner  of  all  the  land  in  the 
realm,  and  all  who  held  land  as  tenants  primarily  or 
secondarily  to  the  king,  the  lands  were  granted  on  condi- 
tion, to  the  barons,  of  fealty,  military  service  and  attendance 
at  the  royal  councils.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  right 
to  a  seat  in  the  council  of  the  nation  prior  to  the  Conquest, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  for  a  long  while  after,  it  was 
wholly  territorial.  Earls  sat  in  Parliament  in  the  character 
of  barons.  Wealth  was  the  only  nobility,  and,  there  being 
but  little  personal  property,  rank  was  graduated  by  the 
amount  of  tenure  of  landed  property.  All  barons  had  a 
right  to  be  summoned  to  Parliament  during  the  first  period 
after  the  Conquest,  or  till  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
King  John.  But  this  was  regarded  rather  as  a  hardship 
than  a  privilege ;  to  men  devoted  to  martial  pursuits  and 
the  chase,  attendance  at  Parliament  was  a  disagreeable 
duty.  By  reason  of  the  minute  sub-divisions  of  landed 
property,  the  number  of  barons  became  inconveniently 
large  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Hence  the  system 
of  representation  was  adopted.  At  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  King  John  a  division  was  made,  by  an  article  in 
Magna  Charta  into  greater  and  lesser  barons.  Hence  in 
process  of  time  arose  the  Commons.  At  first  the  Lords 
and  Commons  consisted  of  but  one  assembly,  but  difference 
of  rank  and  interest  gradually  worked  a  separation.  The 
Commons  at  first  were  almost  powerless ;  the  task  of 
sending  representatives  was  an  irksome  one  to  the  people. 
"They  sometimes  besought  the  sheriff  to  excuse  them 
from  sending  delegates,  on  account  of  their  poverty  ;  as 
as  they  were  obliged  to  support  their  representatives.  The 
King,  however,  was  pleased  to  give  the  people  a  voice  in 
the  public  councils ;  as  he  was  dependent  on  them  for  sup- 
23 
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plies."  The  Commons  for  two  centuries  continued  the 
style  of  very  humble  petitioners.  Their  petitions  frequently 
began  with  "  your  poor  Commons  beg  and  pray,"  and 
concluded  "  for  God's  sake,  and  as  an  act  of  charity." 

But  they  have  grown  during  the  lapse  of  centuries  from 
puny  infancy  to  stern  manhood.  The  pitiful  moanings  of  the 
helpless  babe  have  assumed  the  manly  tones  and  determined 
expressions  of  mid-life.  The  humble  Commons,  who 
formerly  went  to  the  capitol  with  reluctance,  and  sat  almost 
indifferent  spectators  in  the  royal  councils,  have  now  be- 
come the  most  important  branch  of  the  English  legislature  ; 
the  firmest  leg  in  the  talismanic  tripod,  on  which  the 
Goddess  of  British  liberty  rests. 


FAREWELL    MY    YOUTH. 

Farewell  my  youth — thy  star  was  bright, 

And  radiant  did  it  beam  on  me, — 
But  never  more  upon  my  sight 
Will  fall  its  pure  and  heavenly  light, 

Dear  in  the  waste  of  Memory. 

Farewell  my  youth — thy  dream  of  Love 
Was  like  the  sunset,  brilliant,  calm, 
When  not  a  leaf  the  breezes  move; — 
But  never  more  my  soul  shall  prove 
Its  luxury  and  dewy  balm. 

Farewell  my  youth— the  lowly  cot, 
That  joyous  smiled  upon  my  birth, 
By  me  shall  never  be  forgot, 
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Though  they  who  twined  around  that  spot 
May  meet  no  more  upon  the  earth  ! 

Farewell  my  youth — thy  years  are  past ! 
Thy  sunny  smiles  and  hopes  are  flown  ; — 

I  knew  they  could  not  always  last — 

Like  roses  on  the  torrent  cast, 
A  moment  sped  and  they  are  gone  !  Onzo. 


LONGFELLOW. 

[concluded  from  page  94.] 

At  the  close  of  our  remarks  in  the  November  No.,  we  ad- 
verted to  the  romantic  spirit  of  our  author;  not  that  school- 
boy romance,  which  would  induce  him  to  depict  the  fictitious 
love  scenes  of  some  brain-created,  dark-eyed  and  swan- 
necked  maiden,  but  that  mysterious  and  exalted  emotion, 
which  is  ever  fluttering  in  our  bosoms,  sometimes  of  grief, 
and  again  of  unwonted  joy,  or  a  strange  union  of  both 
sorrow  and  gladness,  which  often  renders  us  doubtful 
whether  to  weep  or  to  laugh.  If  he  sets  himself  down 
amid  the  confused  ruin  of  some  feudal  castle,  he  sees  some- 
thing there,  besides  gray  stones  and  moss-covered  walls. 
The  steel-clad  warrior  and  the  bluff  baron  have  passed 
away,  yet  for  him,  the  soul  of  their  chivalrous  age  still 
liveth.  There  is  a  spirit  in  the  scene,  and  though  invisible, 
he  ventures  to  converse  with  it  as  *  friend  to  friend.' 

He  deals  not  with  boudoir  farces,  yet  '  a  beautiful  girl  of 
sixteen,'  though  a  waiting  maid,  is  not  beneath  his  notice. 
But  it  is  not  the  beauty  only  which  he  sees — he  is  studying 
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the  great  book  of  humanity,  and  the   simple-hearted,  Ger- 
man lass  must  have  her  place,  as  well  as  the  learned  Doctor  ; 
not  merely  as  an  obliging,  attentive  servant,  but  as  one  of 
God's  own  creatures,  having  a  soul  and  a  heart  within  her. 
"  In  a  small,  flat-bottomed  boat  did  the  landlady's  daughter 
row  Flemming  '  over   the  Rhine-stream,  rapid  and  roaring 
wide.'     She   was  a  beautiful  girl   of  sixteen;  with   black 
hair,  and  dark,  lovely  eyes,  and  a  face   that  had  a  story  to 
tell.     How  different  faces  are  in  this  particular !     Some  of 
them  speak  not.     They  are   books  in   which  not  a  line  is 
written,  save  perhaps  a  date.     Others  are  great  family  bibles, 
with  all   the  Old  and   New  Testament  written  in  them. 
Others  are   Mother  Goose  arid  nursery  tales  ; — others  bad 
tragedies  or  pickle-herring  farces  :  and  others,  like  that  of 
the  landlady's  daughter  at  the  Star,  sweet  love-anthologies 
and  songs  of  the  affections.'1     The  story  of  the  Leibenstein 
is  quite  too  long  for  quotation.     We  should  think  Long- 
fellow himself  had  '  got  it  by  heart  when  a  child,'  for  surely 
he  tells  it  as   'it  ought  to  be  told.'     Without  expressing 
entire  approbation  of  the  strange  mixture  of  personal  feeling, 
melancholy  reflection  and  literary  criticism,  to  be  found  in 
Hyperion,  it  must  be    acknowledged,  that  almost  every 
subject   touched  upon,  has  been  hit  off  in  a   novel  and 
striking  manner.     The  genius  of  '  Jean  Paul  the  Only  One,' 
is  described  with  uncommon  vigor  and  effect ;  yet  Long- 
fellow seems  to  have   struggled  for  something  higher  and 
nobler  than   he   was  able  to  attain.     His  language  is  ex- 
tremely figurative,  but  his  enthusiasm  appears  not  to  have 
been  fully   satisfied.     He    would  have  said   more,  had   it 
been  possible.     His  criticism  is  spiritual.     He  talks  not  of 
the  garments  of  thought,  but  of  thought  itself.     He  looks 
at  the  '  inner  man'   and  feels  that  he   is  contemplating  a 
great  soul,  working  with  all  the  native  majesty  of  unfetter- 
ed, intellectual  power.     He  does  not  take  him  piece-meal 
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and  criticise  his  peculiar  sentiments,  censuring  one  and  ap- 
proving another,  but  forgetting  his  German  eccentricities, 
he  admires  his  strong  but  powerful  intellect. 

Essentially  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  critical  re- 
marks in  Hyperion.  They  are  introduced  in  different 
parts  of  the  book,  in  the  form  of  occasional  conversation 
between  Flemming  (perhaps  in  reality  Longfellow)and  some 
chance  acquaintance.  The  enthusiastic  German  'at  the 
table  d'  hote  of  the  Rheinischen  Hof '  and  the  gentle  Baron 
in  the  Castle  of  Heidelberg  are  made  to  express  the  author's 
own  opinions. 

That  old  Castle,  '  high  and  hoar  on  the  forehead  of  the 
JettenbuhP  was  glorious  winter  quarters  for  such  a  man  as 
Longfellow.  He  must  needs  think  and  write  there  as  he 
never  could  in  a  sober,  Puritanic  village  of  his  native 
county.  We  by  no  means  depreciate  American  scenery, 
but  there  are  minds  upon  which  the  solemn  voice  of  an- 
tiquity, and  the  gloomy  ideas  of  a  superstitious  age,  have 
a  peculiar  effect.  Such  a  mind  is  Longfellow's.  "  But  is 
there  no  ghost,  no  haunted  chamber  in  the  old  castle  ?" 
asked  Flemming,  after  casting  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
picture. 

"  O  certainly."  replied  the  Baron  ;  "  there  are  two.  There 
is  the  ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  Rhuprecht's  Tower, 
and  the  Devil  in  the  Dungeon."  "Ha!  that  is  grand  !" 
exclaimed  Flemming,  with  evident  delight.  "  Tell  me 
the  whole  story !     I  am  as  curious  as  a  child." 

Erudite  theologiansof  the  stricter  sect,  perhaps  would  have 
been  better  pleased,  if  the  worthy  Professor  had  seen  fit  to 
utter  a  few  doleful  lamentations  over  the  sad  condition  of 
the  unfortunate  believers  in  hobgoblins  and  the  bodily 
presence  of  his  Satanic  Majesty  ;  forgetting  that  romantic- 
enthusiasts  struggle  with  as  much  zeal  against  an  imaginary 
Devil  as  the  most  devout  saint  against  the  sly  machinations 
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of  the  real  one.  Longfellow  sees  superstition  as  it  was, 
and  life  as  it  actually  is  ;  when  he  yields  for  a  moment  to 
the  former,  it  is  with  his  whole  soul ;  but  he  also  fully 
knows,  that  *  Life  is  real,  Life  is  earnest.'  Have  we  noticed 
how  perfectly  our  author  sees  beauty,  or  feels  sublimity  in 
every  phenomenon  of  Nature  as  it  passes  ?  No  matter  if  we 
have — it  is  spring  now,  and  who  would  not  like  to  know 
how  the  interpreter  of  '  The  voices  of  the  Night,'  greets 
Spring  amid  the  mountains  of  Germany  ? 

"But  what  child  has  a  heart  to  sing  in  this  capricious 
clime  of  ours,  where  Spring  comes  sailing  in  from  the  sea, 
with  wet  and  heavy  cloud  sails,  and  the  misty  pennon  of 
the  East-wind  nailed  to  the  mast !  Yet  even  here,  and 
in  the  stormy  month  of  March  even,  there  are  bright,  warm 
mornings,  when  we  open  our  windows  to  inhale  the  balmy 

What  a  joy  in  being  and  moving !  Men  are  at  work  in 
gardens  ;  and  in  the  air  there  is  an  odor  of  the  fresh  earth. 
The  leaf-buds  begin  to  swell  and  blush.         *  *         * 

And  at  night  so  cloudless  and  still !  Not  a  voice  of  living 
thing, — not  a  whisper  of  leaf  or  waving  of  bough, — not  a 
breath  of  wind, — not  a  sound  upon  the  earth,  nor  in  the 
air !  And  over  head  bends  the  blue  sky,  dewy  and  soft, 
and  radiant  with  innumerable  stars,  like  the  inverted  bell 
of  some  blue  flower,  sprinkled  with  golden  dust,  and  breath- 
ing fragrance.  *  *  *  One  does  not  wish  to 
sleep;  but  lies  awake  to  hear  the  pleasant  sound  of  the 
dropping  rain. 

It  was  thus  the  spring  began  in  Heidelberg." 
We  can  scarcely  say  in  what  the  peculiarity  of  Long- 
fellow's genius  consists,  unless  it  be  in  the  quaint  and 
wonderful.  He  writes  of  chivalous  days,  the  soft  beauty 
q{  a  starlight  evening,  and  the  wild  grandeur  of  a  mountain 
storm,   with   equal  facility  ;  but    the   mystery  of  his  own 
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eccentric  spirit  appears  in  all.  We  can  easily  conceive 
with  what  delight  he  indulges  his  restless  imagination  in 
her  beautiful  vagaries.  He  would  not  hesitate  to  pass  the 
darkest  night  in  a  dilapidated  tower  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  His  imagination  would  reconstruct  the  crumbling 
battlements,  and  he  would  mingle  in  the  boisterous  wassail 
of  olden  time,  and  listen  to  the  measured  tread  of  the 
sentinel.  With  him  every  thing  is  alive.  He  hears  the 
noisy  brooks  prattle,  and  the  old  castles  upon  the  German 
hills  beckon  him  up  to  them  and  tell  him  tales.  Most  men 
are  content  to  be  acquainted  with  written  legends  and 
histories,  but  he  hears  a  voice  to  which  others  give  no 
attention.  The  unwritten,  though  no  less  real  history  of 
the  romantic  spirit  of  the  past,  is  felt  and  acknowledged  by 
him.  Others  have  attempted  its  description,  but  he  lives 
and  talks  with  it. 

We  should  expect  that  Longfellow  would  be  delighted 
with  the  subtleties  of  the  spiritual  Philosophy,  and  his 
1  Glimpses  into  Cloud-land,'  emphatically  the  land  of  Ger- 
man metaphysics,  are  proof  that  we  are  not  mistaken. 
"  There  are  many  things,  which  having  no  corporeal 
evidence,  can  be  perceived  and  comprehended  only  by  the 
discursive  energies  of  reason.  Hence  the  ambiguous  nature 
of  matter  can  be  comprehended  only  by  adulterated  opinion. 
Matter  is  the  principle  of  all  bodies,  and  is  stamped  with 
the  impression  of  forms.  *  *  *  Life  is  one,, 
and  universal ;  its  forms  many  and  individual.  Throughout 
this  beautiful  and  wonderful  creation  there  is  never-ceasing 
motion,  without  rest  by  night  or  day,  ever  weaving  to  and 
fro.  *  *  *  At  length,  there  was  a  short  pause 
and  Flemming  said  :  "  All  these  indefinite  longings, — these 
yearnings  after  an  unknown  somewhat,  I  have  felt  and  still 
feel  within  me  ;  but  not  yet  their  fulfilment." 

Leaden  indeed  must  be  the  soul   which   has  never  felt 
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'  these  indefinite  longings, — these  yearnings  after  an  un- 
known somewhat.' 

The    world  is  beautiful;  and  we   love  it,  though  sorrow 
and  disappointment  are  every  where  around  us. 

We  are  mysteries,  living  amid  mysteries.  We  think  and 
we  feel;  but  how?  Philosophy  may  prate  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  mind,  but  mind  itself,  who  can  describe  ?  Here 
the  wisest  are  silent,  and  learning  has  no  answer.  The 
crude  notions  of  the  Grecian  schools  are  regarded  as 
nonsense  and  absurdity  by  the  modern.  Will  men  be 
satisfied  here  ?  Will  such  a  mind  as  Longfellow:s  be  con- 
tent without  an  effort  to  remove  the  veil  ?  Will  it  not 
retire  within  itself  and  seek  to  know  the  mystery  of  life  ? 
However  futile  may  be  the  attempt  to  satisfy  these  in- 
definite longings  for  an  unknown  somewhat,  they  cannot 
be  repressed  ;  and  if  they  could,  we  should  lose  our  nobler 
nature.  Satisfied  with  the  present,  trusting  and  hoping 
for  no  clearer  light,  no  higher  existence,  we  should  make 
no  advancement  in  science,  no  discovery  of  new  truths. 
Longfellow  appreciates  this  characteristic  of  humanity. 
He  is  no  timorous  adventurer  in  the  domain  of  thought. 
He  endeavors  to  express  his  conceptions  vividly,  and  to 
make  others  feel  as  he  feels  himself;  but,  beautiful  and 
sublime  as  he  often  is,  we  believe  he  longs  for  some  magic 
language,  capable  of  conveying  nobler  and  more  spiritual 
ideas.  There  is  an  '  unknown  somewhat'  which  he  would, 
but  cannot  attain.  As  we  have  before  said,  this  is  the 
spirit  of  advancement.  Not  that  the  dreamer  will  be  a 
philosopher,  or  the  enthusiast  a  sage  ;  but  he  whose  motto 
is  "  Excelsior  !  Excelsior,"  and  who  acts  upon  the  noble 
principle,  will  be  a  blessing  and  an  honor  to  his  race. 

Longfellow  has  seen  much  of  the  world  and  known  its 
pleasures  and  its  pains.  '  His  bright  blue  flower'  has  been 
cut  down  by  his  side,  and  he  feels,  that,  however  beautiful 
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may  be  the  things  of  earth,  their  existence  is  transient. 
His  experience  has  begotten  in  him  no  misanthropy.  There 
is  a  twilight  melancholy,  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  many  of  his 
productions  ;  but  his  confidence  in  humanity  is  not  shaken. 
He  regards  man  as  a  glorious  exhibition  of  almighty  power, 
and  loves  him  for  his  own  and  his  Creator's  sake.  He 
would  persuade  us  to  be  ever  struggling  for  a  greater  good- 
Is  it  fame  he  would  have  us  seek  ?  "  There  is  fame  !  To 
have  a  statue  of  marble,  and  yet  have  your  name  forgot- 
ten by  the  sexton  of  your  parish,  who  can  remember  only, 
that  he  once  heard  his  grand-father  say,  that  you  were  a 
great  warrior  !"  Read  the  solemn  lesson  he  teaches  ;  "  Look 
not  mournfully  in  the  Past.  It  comes  not.  back  again. 
Wisely  improve  the  Present.  It  is  thine.  Go  forth  to 
meet  the  shadowy  Future,  without  fear,  and  with  a  manly 
hejrt."  In  that  Future  there  is  immortality ;  there  is  life 
free  from  the  mist  and  doubt  of  the  Present.  He  does  not 
bid  us  live  for  Eternity.  Eternity  is  ours  from  the  mo- 
ment of  our  birth.  We  are  already  living  in  it.  Our 
existence  has  commenced,  and  the  Omnipotent  has  said,  it 
can  have  no  end.  Wisely  improve  the  present  and  our 
Eternity  shall  be  happy  ;  the  unknown  somewhat  shall  be 
attained.  But  Eternity  is  already  ours  ;  it  is  a  Present  pos- 
session, and  it  is  left  with  us  to  render  it  a  blessing  or  a  curse. 

Much  more  might  be  said  of  Hyperion.  It  has  not 
escaped  censorious  criticism,  but  we  are  content  to  make 
no  mention  of  its  blemishes.  There  are  spots  upon  the 
sun,  yet  who  refuses  to  be  warmed  by  genial  rays,  be- 
cause it  is  not  all  brightness  ?  It  remains  for  us  hastily  to 
notice  Longfellow's  poetical  publications,  which  we  do 
with  none  the  less  pleasure,  because  his  pieces  are  short  and 
few  in  number.  It  is  the  less  valuable  material  that  is  found 
in   great  abundance,  and   not  the  Diamond  and  the  Ruby. 

The  '  Yoices  of  the  Night'  and  '  Ballads  and  other  Poems,' 
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are  the  only  volumes  which  we  have  at  hand,  though  he 
has,  we  have  heard,  lately  published  another.  Much  of 
what  has  been  said  of  his  prose  writings,  will  apply  with 
equal  truth  to  his  poetry.  There  is  the  same  deep  mystery, 
the  same  ardent  longing.  The  Heart,  Life,  nature  and  the 
great  God  of  Nature,  are  his  themes. 

"  Look,  then,  into  thine  heart,  and  write  ! 

Yes,  into  Life's  deep  stream  ! 
All  forms  of  sorrow  and  delight, 
All  solemn  Voices  of  the  Night, 
That  can  soothe  thee,  or  affright, — 

Be  these  henceforth  thy  theme." 

Thus  'distant  voices  seemed  to  say,'  and  he  listened  to 
the  solemn  admonition.  He  looks  into  his  own  heart,  and 
he  finds  there  enough  of  which  to  write, 

It  is  a  little  saddened  by  the  loss  of  that  *  Beauteous  One' 
of  whom  he  so  often  speaks,  and  by  the  stern  struggles  of 
life,  but  it  is  not  hardened,  nor  depressed  ;  it  is  still  manly 
and  strong.  His  studies  in  German  poetry  have  no  slight 
influence  upon  his  style  of  thinking  and  writing.  He  has 
given  us  some  very  beautiful  translations  from  Uhland, 
Salis  and  other  distinguished  writers,  from  which  we  beg 
leave  to  make  an  extract  or  two,  before  noticing  his  original 
productions  ;  that  it  may  be  more  apparent  how  far  he  is 
influenced  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  favorite  authors. 

The  Wave  from  Tiedge  is  very  prettily  rendered. 

"  Whither,  thou  turbid  wave  ? 
Whither,  with  so  much  haste, 
As  if  a  thief  wert  thou  ? 
I  am  the  Wave  of  Life, 
Stained  with  my  margin's  dust ; 
From  the  struggle  and  the  strife 
Of  the  narrow  stream  I  fly 
To  the  Sea's  immensity, 
To  wash  from  me  the  slime 
Of  the  muddy  banks  of  Time." 
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The  Castle  by  the  Sea  from  Uhland  is  a  gem  of  its  kind. 
We  give  the  second  stanza. 

"  And  fain  it  would  stoop  downward 

To  the  mirrored  wave  below ; 
And  fain  it  would  soar  upward 

In  the  evening's  crimson  glow." 

The  '  Song  of  the  Silent  Land'  from  Salis,  must  have 
been  written  in  a  moment  of  sadness,  when  the  author's 
heart  was  longing  for  an  '  unknown  somewhat,'  and  its 
translation  has  been  made  in  the  same  mood. 

"Into  the  Silent  Land! 

Ah  !  who  shall  lead  us  thither  ? 

Clouds  in  the  evening  sky  more  darkly  gather, 

And  shattered  wrecks  lie  thicker  on  the  strand. 

Who  leads  us  with  a  gentle  hand 

Thither,  O  thither, 

Into  the  Silent  Land  .?" 

Longfellow  is  very  happy  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
German  poets.  His  mind  seems  to  sympathize  with  theirs, 
and  he  understands  their  spiritual  philosophy,  for  he  has  a 
soul  that  can  feel  it.  A  poet  is  the  only  fit  interpreter  of 
poetry.  Cold,unimaginative,  matter-of-fact  minds  may  read 
the  words,  but  a  kindred  spirit  alone  can  apprehend  the  feel- 
ings of  which  they  are  the  index.  His  original  efforts  we 
often  hear  called  grand,  sublime,  beautiful.  This  is  the 
voluntary  admiration,  which  has  been  a  thousand  times 
bestowed  upon  his  l Psalm  of  Life,'  l  Footsteps  of  Angels,' 
and  '  The  Beleagured  City.' 

Such  tributes,  freely  and  almost  universally  offered,  are 
far  more  grateful  to  the  author's  heart,  than  the  formal 
commendation  of  professed  critics.  It  renders  him  confident 
that  he  has  touched  a  chord  in  the  great  heart  of  humanity. 
He  knows  that  he  has  embodied  universal,  [imperishable 
thoughts,  and  though  his  peculiar  manner  of  expressing 
them  may  one  day  be  forgotten,  the  ideas  themselves  will 
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never  perish.  If,  in  one  word,  we  were  to  describe  the 
peculiar  style  of  Longfellow's  poetry  (quoting  from  the 
Carlyle  vocabulary)  we  should  say,  it  is  Americo -German. 
The  German  ingredient  is  every  where  conspicuous  ;  but 
there  is  a  freshness,  a  youthful  feeling  in  many  of  his 
beautiful  productions,  which  we  claim  as  a  characteristic  of 
American  mind.  National  poetry  and  national  literature 
will  soon,  we  hope,  be  discarded  expressions.  A  true  poet 
is  never  exclusively  national  in  any  thing  save  his  language- 
He  is  somewhat  influenced  by  local  habits  and  associa- 
tions, but  humanity  and  the  Creator  are  his  great  studies, 
and  his  genius  must  expand  to  the  noble  and  universal,  or 
he  is  unworthy  to  be  be  called  a  Vates,  a  Prophet.  We 
will  not  substantiate  our  opinion  of  Longfellow's  poetry, 
by  presenting  additional  quotations,  for  who  has  not  read, 
beside  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  '  The  Reaper  and  the 
Flowers,'  '  The  Light  of  Stars,'  '  The  Goblet  of  Life,'  and 
'  Excelsior,'  ?  Yet  we  must  give  a  verse  or  two  from  the 
last  named,  though  we  doubt  not  the  admirers  of  refined 
and  beautiful  poetry  know  it  by  heart  already  :  but  it  can 
never  be  learned  too  well. 

"  The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast. 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device 
Excelsior ! 

His  brow  was  sad;  his  eye  beneath, 
Flashed  like  a  faulchion  from  its  sheath. 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 
Excelsior  ! 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  house-hold  fires  gleam  warm  and  brigin, 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone, 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 
Excelsior  !" 
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LINES 

ON    THE    DEATH    OF    SENIORS    ROWELL    AND    MURDOUUH. 
"  May  the  earth  rest  lightly  on  you." 

To  die  in  youth  is  hard,  but  beautiful  ! 

How  dear  is  the  memory  of  those  friends, 

Who  go  down  to  the  dark  and  solemn  grave 

When  hope  is  brightest,  and  life's  fair  visions 

Seem  to  promise  honor  and  length  ol  days  ! 

If  age  decks  our  brows  with  silvery  locks, 

And  stern  conflict  with  the  the  world  marks  our  cheeks 

With  time's  unsightly  wrinkles,  there  will  be 

Two  loved  comrades  of  these  bright,  youthful  years, 

Whose  brows  will  be  unmarked  by  toil  and  care. 

Oh  then  they  will  stand  before  us,  manly 

And  noble  as  we  saw  them  last !     Think  ye 

A  tear  will  start  from  the  dim  and  sunken 

Eye  as  mem'ry  returns  to  these  ancient  halls, 

And  brings  to  mind  'the  young  and  strong,' whose  'm^rch 

Of  life'  was  ended  when  hope  was  highest? 

Hark  !  methinks  I  hear  familiar  voices, 

Repeating  the  very  words  I've  written,  — 

'Brows  with  silvery  locks  !  conflict  with  the  world  ! 

Brows  with  silvery  locks  !'  will  ye  learn  no  lesson 

From  the  grave,  but  to  hope  and  plan  anew 

The  cheating  projects  of  uncertain  life? 

Go,  stand  ye  by  our  tomb  stones.     Can  ye  talk 

There  of  age,  honor  and  length  of  days  ? 

Death  e'en  now  is  doing  his  silent  work ; 

He  has  already,  though  thou  thinkest  it  not, 

Planted  his  dread  engines,  and  soon  his  pale 

Banner  will  wave  triumphant  o'er  the  citadel 

Of  thy  life.     Thy  hopes,  thy  youth,  for  a  time, 

May  hold  out  against  his  unseen  efforts ; 

But  the  victory  will  be  surely  his. 

Is  thy  heart  strong,  and  is  thine  eye  of  hope 

Fixed  on  some  high  pinnacle,  where  the  Avorld's 

Acclaim  shall  greet  thy  gladly  listening  ears  ? 

So  too  was  ours  ;    but  the  goal  we  have  reached 
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In  all  our  earthly  aspirations,  is 

But  a  resting  place  in  the  narrow  grave. 

O  hearken  to  the  solemn  voice, 

And  be  ye  also  ready,  remembering, 

"He  mourns  the  dead  who  lives  as  tbey  desire. 

Do  spirits  from  the  very  court  of  Heav'n 
Sometimes  revisit  the  scenes  of  earthly 
Joy  and  woe,  hov'ring  unseen  around  us  ? 
O  'tis  beautiful  !   and  we  will  not  doubt. 
Voices  from  the  spirit-land,  messengers 
Of  Love  and  Peace,  are  ever  whispering 
Kind  words  of  admonition  and  of  hope. 
May  we  listen  t©  their  solemn  warnings, 
And  when  the  summons  comes,  e'en  if  it  be 
In  life's  loveliest  day,  may  we  too  die 
In  peace,  and  meet  them  in  'the  better  land  !' 


SHAKSPEAEE. 

The  World  and  Time  has  seen  but  few  Great  men. 
Each  little  world  and  each  particular  time  have  indeed  seen 
many  great  men  of  its  own,  —  the  Great  man  of  his  village, 
or  his  day.  But  the  world  and  succeeding  ages  knows 
them  not,  they  are  for  all  purposes  of  World-greatness  as 
if  they  had  never  been.  They  '  strut  their  brief  hour'  ap- 
paraled  in  the  robes  of  greatness,  and  perhaps  truly  Great, 
but  at  the  end  of  their  Hour,  Death  finishes  for  them,  in  one 
act,  Life  and  Fame. 

Yet  we  may  not  say,  they  had  no  great  End,  accom- 
plished here  no  special  Good  ;  they  lived,  and  life  is  not  for 
nought  :  they  influenced,  and  influence   fulfils  a  Destiny. 
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No  part  of  them  can  be  lost.  They  die,  are  buried  and 
forgotten  ;  still  will  they  always  exist,  —  as  spirit  in  an- 
other world,  as  matter  in  this,  for  Soul  is  eternal,  and  of 
matter,  no  particle  shall  be  lost,  Hill  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat,'  and  the  'Heavens  shall  pass  away  with 
a  great  noise,'  and  then,  may  we  not  say  it  will  be  changed, 
not  destroyed. 

The  church  yard  grass  grows  rank  upon  dead  men's 
dust ;  the  grass  shall  feed  the  Ox ;  the  Ox  shall  feed  a 
Man,  who  in  his  turn  shall  die,  and  with  his  dust  affording 
nourishment  to  the  grass  which  grows  above  him,  shall 
furnish  food  for  other  beasts,  and  other  men.  Such  is  the 
constitution  of  Earth,  changing  always  in  ever-continuing 
reciprocity. 

Of  all  things  comparable,  Greatness  is  the  most  compar- 
ative. The  Negro  Prince,  we  read  of,  asked  some  marin- 
ers thrown  upon  his  coast,  what  the  World  said  about  him. 
To  his  subjects  and  slaves,  there  in  his  little  territory,  with 
his  seat  of  ivory,  and  crown  of  Ostrich  feathers,  he  was 
Greatest  ;  to  that  world,  which  he  imagined  was  so  solici- 
tous about  him,  he  was  unthought  of,  unknown  ! 

Canute  commanded  the  waves  to  advance  'thus  far  and 
no  farther,'  but  Ocean  does  not  obey  King  Canute,  or  any 
other  king,  save  One.  He  whom  his  Courtiers  would  fain 
have  persuaded  to  believe  that  he  was  omnipotent,  could 
not  change  the  slightest  of  Nature's  laws  ;  could  not  'make 
one  hair  of  his  head  white  or  black.'  All  Greatness  then 
is  littleness  compared  with  the  Greatness  of  God. 

But  there  is  a  Greatness,  which  although  it  be  not  Reli- 
gious is  yet  higher  and  nobler  than  any  mere  Form-great- 
ness, since  it  possesses  some  attributes  of  Truth,  and  is  de- 
pendent for  its  life  upon  the  intellectual  and  spiritual, 
which  are  from  above,  rather  than  upon  the  sensual  and 
material  which  are  from  below,  and  consequently  debasing 
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in  their  tendencies.  Such  is  the  greatness  of  all  men 
whom  the  World  acknowledges  as  Great,  and  whom  an 
universal  Fame  has  heralded,  for  we  say  that  none  other 
than  the  True  can  ever,  under  any  circumstances,  become 
world-known  and  universal  without  a  sure  detection.  The 
false  and  spurious  must  be  transient,  —  passing  away,  a 
Lie  cannot  always  exist,  the  cunningest  deceit,  though  it  en- 
circle itself  with  a  thousand  defences,  and  conceal  itself  be- 
neath a  thousand  forms,  will  shortly  be  discovered  and 
made  manifest. 

Accordingly,  it  is  proper  and  good  for  us  to  look  with  a 
due  respect  and  reverence  upon  all  those,  who  during  a  long 
course  of  time,  and  under  the  closest  scrutiny  of  mankind, 
have  preserved  an  indisputable  and  universal  reputation  as 
men  of  Ability.  Able-men  as  they  are  called. 

And  of  these  Able-men  who  are  most  worthy  our  notice, 
they  who  have  founded  Empires  and  Dynasties  ?  they  who 
have  sat  upon  the  most  powerful  thrones,  and  have  accu- 
mulated the  most  inexhaustible  resources  ?  they  who  have 
conquered  armies,  and  subdued  cities  ?  "  He  whoruleth 
his  spirit,  is  greater  than  he  who  taketli  a  city.'1  He  who 
rules  Minds  is  mightier  than  he  who  rules  bodies,  inasmuch 
as  mind  is  nobler  than  matter,  soul  than  body.  The  true 
Literary  man  then  must  be  the  one  most  worthy  our  no- 
tice since  his  province  is  Mind.  —  and  he  is  King  there. 
Does  he  not  indeed  make  all  other  great  men  world-great, 
who  without  his  Edict  had  been  but  transiently  and  im- 
perfectly known.  Cicero  in  his  eloquent  way  tells  us  of 
Alexander  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles ;  and  it  may  be  worth 
our  while  to  hear  a  Hero  standing  by  the  tomb  of  a  Hero. 
"  O  fortunate  adolescens  qui  tuse  virtutis  Homerum  pra?co- 
nem  inveneris."  "  Et  vere,"  says  Cicero,  "  Nam  nisi  Ilias 
ilia  exstitissetj  idem  tumulus  qui  corpus  ejus  contexerat, 
nomcn  etiam  obruisset." 
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Yes,  unless  Homer  had  sung,  and  made  his  Song  the 
mirror  in  which  the  Deeds  of  Achilles  should  be  reflected 
back,  with  magnified  proportions,  and  exaggerated  beauties; 
the  inhabitants  of  his  native  land  and  its  bordering  prov- 
inces, the  companions  of  his  wars,  and  the  sufferers  by  his 
prowess,  would  alone  have  known  his  name,  and  pro- 
claimed his  valor.  The  Iliad  preserves  their  memory  for 
us,  and  for  the  world, — is  indeed  the  sole  Creator  of 
his  posthumous  fame  ;  and  mark,  in  making  Achilles  great, 
it  makes  Homer  how  much  greater  !  And  so  is  it  always, 
the  true  Writer,  who  writes  for  Time  and  the  Wo  rid,  sends 
down  to  after-generations  the  memory  of  Heroes,  enclosed 
in  the  pearl-casket  of  written  words,  and  how  universally 
do  the  After-generations  value  the  casket,  rather  than  the 
essence  it  contains,  —  a  Hero-name. 

We  have  said  that  whoever  the  World  freely  and  volun- 
tarily acknowledges  as  among  her  great  men,  holds  rank 
there  by  Right ;  and  that  the  Writer  holds  the  first  rank 
there.  Who  then  among  Writers  is  Greatest, — the  Lead- 
er of  the  rest  ?  It  is  he  who  is  best  known,  most  loved,  and 
most  obeyed, — it  is  Shakspeare.  We  shall  not,  in  what  we 
have  to  say  of  Shakspeare,  attempt  logically  to  prove  these 
three  propositions  true  in  regard  to  him  ;  or,  that  being 
proved,  argue  from  it  his  Superiority.  The  first  will  fol- 
low naturally  and  consequentially  from  the  course  and  tenor 
of  our  remarks  ;  and  the  latter  we  are  content  to  consider 
as  indisputable  and  self-evident. 

The  Writer,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  is  worthy  an  uni- 
versal and  lasting  reputation,  just  in  the  proportion  in  which 
he  expresses  the  feelings  and  sentiments,  not  of  his  own 
time  and  place  alone,  but  of  all  time  and  every  place.  It 
is  the  greatest  glory  of  Shakspeare  that  he  does  this  best, 
that  he,  more  than  any  other  man,  has  spoken  words  which 
belong  to  no  particular  time  or  place,  but  are  the   property 
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of  the  Universe.  He  exposes  the  feelings  of  our  common 
Humanity.  Every  Idea  fusing  in  the  retort  of  man's  ag- 
gregated mind,  he  has  sublimated,  reduced  to  its  proper 
form  and  substance,  separated  the  pure  from  the  impure,  and 
making  the  difference  between  them  palpable  and  distinct, 
has  given  to  each  its  characteristic  qualities  and  definite 
Composition.  He  sets  free  those  innate  and  unchangeable 
Thoughts,  which  confined  in  a  perpetual  circle,  had  re- 
volved in  the  mind  of  man  since  Creation,  mysterious,  and 
without  an  audible  Expression,  —  he  is  the  Demonstrator 
of  Human  Consciousness,  —  the  Expositor  of  Human  In- 
tellect. What  men  have  thought,  and  what  they  will 
think,  what  Nature  makes  inevitable  that  they  must  think, 
he  has  spoken  ;  to  Imagination  otherwise  hidden  and  in- 
tangible, he  has  given  form,  making  for  it  a  <  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name.' 

No  wonder  then  that  we  speak  of  him  as  we  do,  and 
make  his  name  a  '  household  word.'  Is  he  not  here  in  the 
midst  of  us  speaking  to  us,  and  for  us,  incorporating  his 
nature  with  our  own,  and  making  an  amalgamated  whole, 
in  which  the  parts  are  so  closely  united,  that  we  can,  only 
with  the  closest  scrutiny,  detect  their  point  of  union,  and 
distinguish  their  different  material. 

And  on  this  account,  our  feelings  are  not  the  same  in  re- 
gard to  him,  that  they  are  in  regard  to  all  other  Great  men. 
There  is  a  difference,  indescribable  and  undefinable  almost, 
still,  a  difference  of  which  we  are  conscious,  a  something 
which  we  feel.  Other  men  we  may,  perhaps,  in  some  in- 
stances, respect  and  revere  as  much  ;  but  no  other  man,  in 
any  instance,  do  we  at  the  same  time  respect  so  much,  and 
love  so  well.  The  embodied  spirit  of  Humanity,  we  feel 
him  a  part  of  ourselves,  —  as  indeed  he  is  ;  and  entertain 
towards  him  a  spontaneous  and  irrepressible  sentiment  of 
familiarity,  which  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of, — and 
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would  not,  if  we  could.  We  rise  on  the  wings  of  his 
mighty  mind,  and  in  our  ecstasy,  forget  for  the  moment, 
that  the  strength  which  buoys  us  up  is  not  our  own,  that 
the  inspiration,  we  partake  is  another's  ;  and  although  we 
know  that  there  is  an  immense,  an  immeasurable,  an  infi- 
nite distance  between  us ;  we  know  at  the  same  time  that 
there  is  a  community,  —  that  we  have  felt,  what  he  has 
expressed. 

Perhaps  as  noticeable  a  thing  as  any  other  is,  that  he 
seems  to  us  like  a  Friend ;  and  as  we  imagine  that  we  can 
discover  in  an  old  and  intimate  associate,  excellencies 
which  others  cannot  see  ;  so,  in  the  same  unjustifiable 
though  almost  necessary  manner,  do  we  think,  that  in 
Shakspeare  there  are  beauties  which  can  be  apprecia- 
ted by  none,  so  well  as  by  ourselves.  And  thus  it  hap- 
pens, that,  in  hearing  others  speak  of  him,  we  are  often 
astonished,  nay  in  some  slight  degree  involuntarily  piqued, 
to  find  ideas  concerning  him  which  we  had  thought  original 
with  ourselves,  the  common  property  of  all  his  true  admir- 
ers. 

The  World  has  long  since  said  so  much  of,  and  all  Lit- 
erary men  have  thought  and  written  so  much  of  him,  that 
for  us  now  to  say  much  more,  —  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
struction, —  would  be  vain  and  presumptuous.  But  it 
must  surely  be  profitable  to  consider  him  in  any  light,  and 
pleasant  to  talk  of  him  as  of  an  old  acquaintance.  He 
himself  tell  us  that, 

"  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 

Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess." 

No  less  '  wasteful  and  ridiculous '  would  it  be  for  us  to 
attempt   his  eulogy,  —  it   is  written  on  the  heart  of  every 
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man,  who  has  an  intellect  to  comprehend,  or  a  genius  to 
appreciate  him.  Nor  would  Criticism  be  less  out  of  place. 
Candid  criticism  would  be  a  Panegyric,  —  and  perhaps 
the  Rhapsody,  in  which  we  now  write,  is  the  best  way  for 
us,  fully  and  freely,  to  say  what  we  think  and  feel  about 
Shakspeare. 

We  once  knew  a  Club  or  Society  of  intelligent  and  lit- 
erary Gentlemen,  who  were  in  the  habit,  on  certain  days, 
of  carrying  on  all  their  mutual  conversation  in  the  Lan- 
guage of  Shakspeare.  Addressing  each  other,  on  such 
days,  in  literal  quotations ;  and  after  a  little  while  they 
found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up,  in  this  manner,  a  familiar 
and  intimate  intercourse. 

We  venture  to  say,  that  the  History  of  Literature  can 
hardly  present  a  more  curious,  and  significant  Fact  than 
this.  Words  spoken  by  artificial  characters,  two  hundred 
years  ago,  adapted  now,  to  the  wants  of  a  real  and  every- 
day intercourse  !  We  know  of  no  argument  which  can 
so  well  prove,  of  no  figure  which  can  so  well  illustrate,  that 
great  point  in  Modern  Philosopny,  that  Mind  is  always  the 
same  ;  that  the  Expression  of  one  age,  if  it  be  True,  will 
be  the  Expression  of  all  ages.  And  how  conclusively  does 
it  show  that  Shakspeare  'held  the  mirror  up  to  Nature,'  and 
obtained  impressions  not  distorted  and  unnatural,  such  as  a 
faulty  mirror  gives,  but  true,  and  perfect,  '  face  answering 
to  face,'  —  the  peculiarities  and  thoughts  and  words  of 
this  Life-scene  and  World-stage,  finding  an  answering  rep- 
resentation in  his  Tragedy-scenes,  and  upon  his  Theatre- 
stage. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  common  and  familiar  expressions 
of  our  every  day  intercouse,  that  we  find  written  down  in 
his  pages  ;  there  is  scarcely  a  beautiful  idea  in  the  course  of 
English  Literature  which  has  not  its  Type  in  the  works  of 
Shakspeare,  which  he  has  not  shadowed  forth,  with  more 
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or  less  distinctness,  in  some  comprehensive  and  suggestive 
Thought.  We  have  been  often  surprised  and  almost  start- 
led, to  find  passages  and  sentiments  in  Modern  Authors,  — 
which  we  had  imagined  to  be  as  original,  as  they  were  beau- 
tiful,—  contained  in  their  full  force,  in  some  line  or  turn  of 
thought  in  Shakspeare. 

Yet  we  should  not  blame  nor  accuse  with  certainty  of 
plagiarism,  since  undoubtedly  in  most  instances,  the  coinci- 
dence is  involuntary,  produced  by  the  incorporation  of  ori- 
ginal, with  acquired  thought  in  such  close  connections  that 
we  cannot  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other, — as  we  have 
before  intimated.  Or  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  another 
principle  before  mentioned,  also,  —  the  Idea  may  have  been 
truly  and  wholly  original  with  the  Modern  Author ;  and  he 
may  simply  have  been  anticipated  in  it  by  Shakspeare,  who 
has  indeed  almost  exhausted  the  common-stock  of  Thought. 

Shakspeare  is  no  less  True  than  he  is  Beautiful.  The 
writer  on  Moral  Science  and  the  Divine,  no  less  than  the 
Poet  and  Novelist,  have  gained  instruction  from  him,  and 
acknowledge  him  as  Master  of  the  Human  Heart. 

Senates  are  ruled  by  him,  and  Popular  Assemblies  decide 
at  his  word.  He  is  obeyed  more  than  ever  before  was 
any  Temporal  or  Spiritual  Ruler  whatever. 

Old  men  in  their  instructive,  simple  mode  of  speaking, 
say,  '  that  after  they  have  read  the  Bible  over  and  over 
again  a  great  many  times,  they  still  find  something  nexo  in 
it  every  time.'  And  this  must  be  so,  for  the  mind  of  man 
cannot  comprehend  so  much  Truth  at  one  time,  —  nor 
ever  in  this  Life.  And  thus  have  we  thought  it  was  in 
some  humbler  degree  in  regard  to  Shakspeare.  What  man 
can  say  that  he  understands  him  in  all  his  Perfectness. 
Who  shall  claim  to  know  him  as  he  knows  himself  ?  and 
to  fathom  the  mightiest  Intellect  which  Deity  ever  created  r 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  consider  him  as  a  Man,  striving 
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with  an  earnest  Soul,  and  a  trustful  Heart,  against  the 
snares  which  Providence  had  thrown  around  him  ;  and  it 
would  be  pleasant  also,  to  look  more  particularly  at  some 
of  his  Masterpieces  of  Mind  ;  — for  the  present,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  silence  ;  at  some  future  time  we  may- 
be able  to  say  more. 


OBITUARIES. 

Robert  Thomas  Muk  dough,  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  died  al 
Acworth,  N.  H.,  March  29th,  aged  twenty-five  years. 

With  the  evening  that  closed  the  fourth  week  of  the  term,  came 
intelligence  that  "  Murdough  is  dead  !  "  How  sudden  !  We  had  not 
known  of  his  illness.  We  had  heard  of  him,  that  he  was  to  be  here 
at  the  opening  of  the  term,  and  daily  were  expecting  to  greet  his 
coming.    Now  no  more  to  join  our  number  ! 

How  sincerely  and  fervently  he  was  loved  appeared,  when,  as  the 
sad  tidings  ran  from  room  to  room,  the  voice  of  mirth  was  hushed,  and 
accustomed  pursuits  were  laid  aside ;  when  all  hearts  swelled  and 
every  eye  was  dimmed  at  his  untimely  departure. 

On  February  25th,  he  returned  to  Acworth  from  Reading,  Mass., 
where  he  had  spent  four  successive  winters  in  teaching,  afflicted  with 
a  slight  sore  throat.  In  a  few  days  the  inflamation  increased,  followed 
by  ulceration  of  the  glands.  After  a  short  relief,  the  disease  took 
another  form,  affecting  first  the  brain,  then  the  lungs,  and  again  the 
brain,  in  a  very  distressing  manner.  He  could  converse  but  little 
through  his  sickness.  Hope  of  life  continued  until  two  days  belore  his 
death.     He  died  calmly,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  home. 

We  may  not  dwell  upon  the  many  excellencies  of  our  departed 
brother.  His  faults,  so  briei  would  be  their  record,  did  we  choose  to 
write  them  out,  would  be  his  highest  eulogy. 

As  a  scholar,  although  his  health  was  feeble,  he  maintained  a  very 
respectable  rank.  Deeply  he  felt  the  responsibilities  of  his  earthly 
mission,  and  knew  how  important  was  study  to  its  successful  fulfil- 
ment. Many  times  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  attention  from  College 
duties,  for  a  while,  out  of  regard  to  his  health;  and  often  expressed, 
too  truly,  his  apprehensions  that  he  should  never  be  able  to  enter  his 
chosen  profession.     "Bui,"  said  he,  "  I  must  study,  abiding  the  event  ; 
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it  is  my  duty."  Our  friend  was  not  remarkable  for  any  unusual 
brilliancy  of  talent;  but  his  mind  was  well  balanced;  he  had  properly 
analyzed  his  intellectual  powers,  and  rightly  understood-them. 

In  all  his  character  there  was  no  one  very  prominent  trait,  but  a 
beautiful  adaptation  of  each  part  to  the  whole.  If  there  was  one 
characteristic  more  striking  than  any  other,  it  was  a  certain  unassumed 
dignity,  which,  ever  present,  and  united  with  a  calm,  discerning 
judgment  and  manly  principle,  gave  him  no  common  influence.  Yet 
he  was  seemingly  unconscious  of  this.  He  never  sought  display  ; 
but  appeared  to  live  and  act  each  passing  day  as  a  man,  and  as  a  man 
of  such  destinies  too,  ought.  That  heartless  insincerity,  that  so  grows 
on  that  one  whose  end  it  is  to  court  popular  favor,  was  never  found  in 
him.  Independent  in  thought,  decided  in  action,  he  despised  not  the 
opinion  of  others.  We  need  not  tell  his  friends  how  mild  his  temper- 
ament, how  confiding  his  heart,  how  ready  his  sympathy,  how  judi- 
cious and  faithful  his  counsels.  The  chosen  few  knew  all  these  full 
well ;  how  great  the  void  ! 

None  doubted  that  Murdough  was  a  Christian.  Religion  had  shed 
its  gentlest  influences  over  his  soul  and  cast  its  softest  drapery  about 
him.  His  last  public  act  was  in  the  Conference  room,  pointing  out  to 
his  own  neighbors  the  heavenward  way  ;  his  last  words  were  spent  in 
entreating  his  weeping  friends  so  to  live  as  they  would  die.  Deep  and 
fervent  was  his  piety  ;  his  zeal  was  according  to  knowledge ;  daily  did 
he  preach  to  men  in  a  consistent  and  devoted  life. 

He,  the  first  from  his  class,  was  chosen  President  of  the  Theological 
Society,  —  an  evidence  of  the  high  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
christian  brethren,  and  their  cherished  anticipations  of  his  prospective 
rank  and  usefulness  in  the  church. 

Thus  early  has  our  brother  sunk  to  rest;  but  only  to  rise  to  Heaven, 
to  enter  upon  that  unending  day  of  joy  in  the  presence  of  Him  to 
whom  he  had  consecrated  the  strength  of  his  earthly  being. 


William  Lambson  Johnson,  of  the  Freshman  Class,  who  so  recently 
left  us  in  all  the  fullness  of  health,  with  the  expectation  of  returning 
this  term,  has  suddenly  fallen  in  death.  He  died  at  Salem,  N.  J., 
February  17th,  at  his  father's  residence,  in  the  22d  year  of  his  age  ; 
after  enduring  a  degree  of  bodily  suffering,  for  a  period  of  four  days, 
which  the  most  vivid  imagination  can  scarcely  picture. 
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While  in  the  act  of  shooting  a  bullock,  the  rifle  burst,  and  the  breech- 
pin  entered  at  the  upper  part  of  the  nose,  directly  between  the  eyes, 
and  was  found,  after  his  death,  imbedded  in  the  brain  behind  the  right 
ear.  Thus,  in  the  spring-lime  of  life,  when  hope  was  most  sanguine, 
and  life's  pathway  most  bright  and  joyous,  has  he  gone  to  the  land  of 
spirits.  For  two  days  after  the  fatal  accident,  he  was  sane,  and  dwelt 
with  peculiar  delight  upon  the  scenes  into  which  he  soon  expected  to 
be  ushered.     And  his  departure, 

"  like  llic  vesper  of  even, 
Is  lost  in  the  brightness  of  the  sunlight  of  Heaven." 

Both  as  a  man,  and  a  Christian,  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him.  In  thought  and  action,  he  was  manly  and  independent; 
yet  liberal  in  the  most  honorable  sense.  His  self-respect  would  not 
permit  him  to  do  a  mean  act,  but  led  him  always  to  be  frank  and  gen- 
erous; which,  together  with  his  social  nature,  his  devotion  in  friend- 
ship, his  scrupulous  regard  for  principle,  and  his  religious  character, 
made  him  a  valuable  friend  and  useful  companion. 

He  was  looking  forward  to  the  Law,  as  the  field  in  which  he  intended 
to  appropriate  his  energies.  Possessing  a  mind  powerfully  under  the 
influence  of  moral  principle,  and  led  on  by  high  purposes  of  action  and 
christian  integrity,  promised  to  be  a  valuable  member  of  society. 

Although  he  has  thus  fallen  in  all  the  pride  and  strength  of  early 
manhood,  when  life  seemed  most  precious,  and  the  mournful  train  of 
circumstances  connected  with  his  death  are  vividly  before  us,  we  most 
confidently  contemplate  him  at  rest,  —  his  companionship  that  of  the 
just  made  perfect.  And  while  we  meet  him  no  more  beneath  this 
palmy  shade,  and  he  no  more  mingles  with  us  in  the  toils  and  pleas- 
ures of  the  scholar,  we  will  keep  his  virtues  in  fond  remembrance, 

And  Memory  round  his  sad  repose 
Her  rosy  wreaths  shall  twine. 

Communicated. 


THE    DARTMOUTH. 
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HON.    JEREMIAH    SMITH, 

LATE     CHIEF     JUSTICE     OF     NEW     HAMPSHIRE. 

This  celebrated  man,  having  long  held  a  high  rank 
among  the  conspicuous  names  of  his  countrymen,  has 
recently,  at  the  call  of  Divine  Providence,  made  his  exit 
from  the  stage  of  this  mortal  life.  He  belonged,  in  a  man- 
ner, to  the  preceding  generation.  Time  has  already 
thrown  some  obscurity  on  his  distinction.  He  was  often, 
both  in  the  State  and  out  of  it,  pronounced  the  greatest 
man  in  New  Hampshire.  The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  a 
few  years  ago,  said  of  him,  "  He  is  the  best  Judge  before 
whom  I  ever  practiced  at  the  bar."  These  facts  constitute 
high  eulogium.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  they  either  pro- 
ceded  from  partiality  or  partook  of  exaggeration. 

In  estimating  the  comparative  merits  of  eminent  men, 
we  may  derive  some  facility  from  a  division  of  them  into 
three  classes  ;  The  good  men  ;  the  great  men  ;  and  the 
perfect  men ;  The  good  man  takes  his  distinction  from 
uniform  and  stedfast  uprightness.  He  is  never  swerved 
from  the  strait  line  of  integrity.  The  arts  of  cunning 
cannot  deceive    him ;     nor    the    allurements  of   tempta- 
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tion  bribe  him  ;  nor  can  the  threats  of  authority  and  power 
daunt  his  noble  spirit.  It  is  his  purpose  to  obey  conscience 
invariably ;  and  this  purpose  he  always  accomplishes. 
This  is  the  good  man.  The  great  man  is  distinguished 
for  some  splendid  points  of  character.  By  these  he  be- 
comes a  famed  orator,  a  poet,  a  statesman,  a  military  com- 
mander. Such  was  Homer ;  Cicero ;  Shakspeare,  and 
Napoleon.  The  perfect  man  is  characterized  for  his  free- 
dom from  weakness  and  faults.  He  may  possess  no  mag- 
nificent endowments,  no  splendid  gift.  While  strong  at 
every  point,  he  is  frail  in  none.  The  great  man  may,  in 
certain  spots  of  his  soul's  structure,  be  little  and  weak,  like 
other  men.     But  not  so  the  perfect. 

We  assign  Judge  Smith  to  the  category  of  perfect  men. 
The  terms  good,  great  and  perfect,  will,  of  course  be  ac- 
cepted here  in  a  comparative  sense.  All  excellence  among 
creatures  is  comparative.  The  absolute  is  only  with  God. 
The  subject  of  this  memoir  possessed,  perhaps,  no  giant 
attribute  ;  was  not  a  Samson  at  any  point  of  natural  char- 
acter. He  was  a  strong  man  at  every  point.  Superiority 
set  its  seal  upon  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind.  It  was  uni- 
form and  symmetrical.  The  developement,complete  ;  noth- 
ing wanting  ;  nothing  superfluous  ;  nothing  weak  or  faulty. 

I  will  suppose  that  you  had  accidentally  fallen  in  with 
him,  for  a  number  of  days,  not  knowing  who  your  new 
companion  was.  No  striking  quality  would,  at  first,  have 
been  perceived.  You  would,  however,  gradually  learn  that 
he  was  very  gentlemanly  and  polite  ;  that  he  was  well  in- 
formed and  enlightened  ;  that  he  was  equally  communi- 
cative and  inquisitive ;  that  he  never  made  any  mistakes 
either  in  word  or  deed  ;  that  he  was  careful  never  to  of- 
fend, but  always  to  please  ;  that  he  was  always  ready  to 
give  the  philosophy  of  every  doubtful  problem  of  common 
life  ;  that  he  understood  the  principles  of  things  and   phe- 
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nomcna ;  that  though  he  talked  a  great  deal,  yet  he  never 
said  too  much  ;  that  whenever  you  disputed  him,  he  al- 
ways got  the  advantage  over  you ;  that  his  wit  was  ever 
ready,  constantly  being  uttered  in  pleasant  humor  ;  in 
irony,  in  sprightly  remarks,  in  sarcasm,  but  this  not  oft  nor 
ill  natured  ;  that  no  one  about  him  made  a  blunder  or  a 
mistake,  which  escaped  his  notice.  In  short,  you  would 
become  convinced  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  man  ;  and 
yet  it  would  not  be  easy  for  you  to  tell  the  icliy,  the  how, 
and  the  where,  he  was  such.  You  had  never,  perhaps, 
heard  him  utter  a  sentiment  that  another  man  might  not 
have  uttered.  He  had  not  dazzled  your  imagination,  never 
made  you  wonder  and  admire,  And  yet  you  must  pro- 
nounce him  one  of  the  rarest  men  you  had  ever  seen.  It 
was  his  character  as  a  whole  that  commanded  your  admir- 
ation;  while  possessing  no  one  particularly  splendid  attri- 
bute, the  indefectible  entireness  of  the  man  was  evident 
and  incomparable. 

We  proceed  to  some  biographical  details.  He  was  born 
1760,  in  Peterborough,  N.  H.  The  town  was  then  just 
twenty  one  years  old,  having  been  chartered  in  1739.  It 
had  not,  however,  like  young  men  of  that  age,  attained  its 
majority.  The  towns  of  the  Granite  State  did  not,  as 
towns  now  do  in  the  West,  grow  up  in  a  single  year,  or  in 
a  very  few  years.  It  was  a  hard  task  to  fell  the  dense  for- 
est and  to  draw  forth  supplies  from  the  hard  bosom  of 
mother  earth.  The  population  of  the  whole  county  was 
sparse  and  consisted  almost  entirely  of  small  farmers.  The 
advantages  of  education  were  necessarily  few  and  scanty. 
Yet  there  were  district  schools  in  operation  a  few  months 
in  the  year.  The  Smith  family  contained  six  brothers  ; — 
Robert,  John,  James,  Jeremiah,  Jonathan,  and  Samuel ;  all 
of  them  became  uncommon  men.  At  an  early  age,  they 
commenced  the  profession  of  school -masters,   and  by   this 
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means  enabled  themseves  to  enjoy  some  Academical  ad- 
vantages. Jeremiah  and  Samuel  were  the  most  gifted  and 
enterprising.  The  latter  applied  himself  to  merchandize, 
built  a  factory,  and  thus  became  the  father  of  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  manufacturing  towns  in  New  Hampshire. 
For  sprightliness  and  wit,  for  general  information  and  po- 
litical enlightenment,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  full  equal 
of  Jeremiah.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  under  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  two  elder  of  the 
Smith  brothers,  Robert  and  John,  died  about  twenty  years 
ago.  By  a  remarkable  providential  coincidence,  the  four 
others,  James,  Jeremiah,  Jonathan  and  Samuel  were  called 
hence  in  1842 ;  —  James  and  Samuel  in  the  spring,  aged 
85  and  78  ;  Jonathan  in  the  summer,  aged  80  ;  Jeremiah 
in  the  autumn  at  the  age  of  83. 

Jeremiah  early  manifested  an  aptness  to  learn,  a  fondness 
for  books  and  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge.  When  but 
a  boy  he  became  a  kind  of  clerk  to  his  companions,  who 
employed  him  to  write  their  letters,  and  make  the  drafts 
for  which  they  had  occasion.  In  1777.  he  made  a  short 
military  campaign,  and  assisted  in  achieving  the  brilliant 
exploit  at  Bennington,  by  which  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred 
undisciplined  yeomanry,  soldiers  under  Gen.  Stark,  at- 
tacked in  their  intrenchments,  and  captured  eleven  or 
twelve  hundred  veteran  Hessians,  a  detachment  from  Bur- 
goyne's  army,  commanded  by  Gen.  Baum.  He  received  a 
slight  bullet-wound,  which  he  afterwards  much  regretted 
had  not  been  sufficiently  deep  to  have  left  an  indelible 
mark  in  the  flesh,  and  thus  entitled  him  to  the  distinction 
of  being  a  scarred  veteran  of  the   American   Revolution. 

Having  returned  to  P.,  he  soon  went  to  Hollis,  and,  un- 
der the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Emerson,  commenced  a 
course  of  study  preparatory  for  college,  and  pursued  it 
thereabout  one  year.     In  the  latter  part  of  1778,  he  enter- 
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ed  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  From  thence  he 
went  to  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  entered  Rutger's  College, 
one  or  two  years  in  advance.  At  Andover  he  had  estab- 
lished such  a  character  for  scholarship,  that,  on  leaving 
college,  he  became  assistant  Professor  of  the  Phillips  An- 
dover Academy,  the  late  Dr.  Eliphalet  Pearson  being  the 
Principal. 

His  next  employment  was  a  regular  course  of  law-study. 
This  accomplished,  he  opened  an  attorney's  office  in  his 
native  town.  His  practice,  at  first,  was  not  extensive. 
This  afforded  him  opportunity,  which  he  assiduously  im- 
proved, to  pursue  and  perfect  the  science  of  his  profession. 
His  business  gradually  increased.  Every  year  made  him 
better  known,  and  in  proportion  as  he  became  so,  were  his 
talents  appreciated.  Whatever  he  did,  was  well  done  He 
always  satisfied  his  clients,  making  the  best  of  their  cause. 
His  reputation  as  a  trusty  attorney,  a  safe  counsellor,  and  a 
good  pleader,  became  firmly  established.  He  was  speedily 
at  the  head  of  his  profession.  In  1790  he  was  put  in  nom- 
ination for  a  seat  in  the  National  Congress.  He  entered 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  succeeding  year,  being 
thirty-one  years  old  ;  younger,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man 
from  New  Hampshire  who  has  ever  sustained  that  f  blush- 
ing honor.'  By  successive  elections,  he  was  continued  in 
Congress  for  the  term  of  eight  years.  Six  of  these  were 
under  the  administration  of  Washington,  with  whom  he 
became  personally  and  intimately  acquainted,  and  once 
made  him  a  visit,  at  Mont  Vernon,  where  he  passed  a  night 
in  the  guest  chamber  of  the  mansion-house,  to  which 
Washington  himself  conducted  him.  In  1800,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  Bench  of  the  United  States  Court ;  and  in 
1802  raised  to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  New  Hampshire.  In  1809  he  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State.      In  1813.  again  placed  at  the  head  of 
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the  Judiciary,  where  he  continued  until  1816.  Here  ter- 
minated the  course  of  his  public  efficient  honors ;  twenty- 
five  years  in  length.  The  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  retirement.  His  strength  remaining  unabated,  he 
would  have  been  pleased  with  public  employment.  But 
his  conservative  principles  deprived  him  of  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  radical  Democracy,  which  has  been  ascendant 
in  the  Granite  State.  It  was,  to  his  feelings,  which  had 
been  long  flattered  and  gratified,  a  severe  trial  to  be  thus 
laid  on  the  shelf  and  neglected.  He,  however,  acted  the 
philosopher,  and  never  complained.  Not  withdrawing  en- 
tirely from  professional  business,  he  permitted  himself  to 
be  consulted  on  the  delicate  cases,  and  points  of  legal  sci- 
ence. For  his  amusement,  he  composed  a  number  of  lec- 
tures for  Lyceum  Occasions,  which  he  delivered  at  different 
places,  and  to  good  acceptance.  One  of  them  was  on  the 
Private  Life  and  Character  of  Washington.  Another,  on 
the  Life  of  Franklin.  Another,  on  the  Difference  between 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Community  about  him 
when  a  Young  man  and  when  he  had  become  Old.  He, 
also,  wrote  and  delivered  an  excellent  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  town  of  Exeter,  prepared  for  the  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion in  1838. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  Judge  S.  though,  perhaps, 
not  a  genius,  in  the  technical  sense,  if  there  be  such  a  sense, 
yet  was  strong  in  all  the  points  of  his  psychological  char- 
acter. He  was  capable  of  excelling  every  where  except  in 
the  peculiar  departments  of  those  who  are  gifted  to  be  ge- 
niuses. He  could  have  been,  like  three  or  four  of  his  broth- 
ers, a  very  respectable  and  prosperous  agriculturist :  or  like 
his  brother  Samuel,  an  expert  trader  and  manufacturer  ;  or 
he  was  capable  of  being  the  agent  of  a  Company  :  Secre- 
tary of  a  Life-insurance  C6rporalion  ;  an  efficient  Professor 
or  President  ii;  any  of  our  Colleges  or  Universities  ;  or  ac- 
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quit  himself  honorably  as  the  incumbent  of  any  office,  not 
excepting  the  very  highest,  either  in  Church  or  State.  But 
there  was  one  station  for  whichrfie  was  fitted  peculiarly  and 
eminently,  perhaps,  beyond  any  other  man,  his  cotempora- 
ry.  It  was  that  of  a  Presiding  Jurist.  He  possessed  every 
qualification  to  be  a  good  and  competent  Judge.  What 
are  the  qualities  wanted  in  such  a  magistrate  ?  They  are 
discrimination,  patience,  and  the  love  of  the  law  ;  these  in 
their  most  perfected  form,  nurtured  by  experience  and  prac- 
tice. And  these  conditions  were  fulfilled  in  Judge  Smith. 
Hence  the  high  rank  that  was  universally  accorded  to  him. 
It  was  on  the  Bench  that  he  shone  forth  in  his  highest  lus- 
tre. The  chair  of  Judicature  was  his  throne.  There  he 
was  at  home  and  appeared  in  his  majesty.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  majesty  of  pomp  ;  not  the  dignity  of  circum- 
stance. He  was  at  his  ease  ;  in  perfect  simplicity,  accessi- 
ble and  familiar  ;  commanding  order,  respect  and  reverence, 
not  by  fencing  himself  round  with  the  pageantry  of  cir- 
cumstantial greatness,  but  by  the  ready,  faithful  and  dig- 
nified discharge  of   all   the  duties  of  his  important  office. 

It  may,  probably,  be  said  with  truth,  that,  as  a  Judge,  he 
had  no  deficiencies.  The  Bench  requires  qualifications  of 
the  highest  order.  But  few  men  have  filled  it  without 
fault.  The  accession  of  Mr.  Smith  to  it,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire marks  an  era  in  the  annals  of  its  Jurisprudence.  Ca- 
ses and  Causes  had  hitherto  been  mostly  decided  by  con- 
ventional maxims  ;  by  the  rules  of  popular  morality.  The 
science  of  legal  generalization  was  comparatively  unknown. 
This  science  was  introduced  and  made  practical  by  Judge 
Smith.  He  thus  effected  much  of  a  revolution  in  the  Ju- 
dicature of  his  native  State. 

It  is  justly  a  matter  of  regret,  that  he  could  not  have 
been  continued  in  the  high  station  which  he  so  usefully  and 
honorably  filled.     No  other  man  could  adequately  supply 
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his  place.     The  absence  of  Ins  services  was  a  loss  to   the 

community.  Why  should  his  conservatism  have  excluded 
him  from  a  post  which  he  fiad  filled,  and  would  have  con- 
tinued to  fill,  with  as  unimpeachable  uprightness  and  im- 
partiality as  with  unequalled  talent  and  assiduity  ?  He 
was  a  conservative  in  no  reprehensible  sense  of  the  term  ; 
no  enemy  to  progress ;  not  an  alarmist  at  the  sound  of  the 
word  innovation.  He  was  slow  and  cautious  in  giving  up 
an  old  opinion  and  adopting  a  new  one  in  the  place  of  it. 
But  he  was  not  obstinate,  nor  bigoted.  His  eye  was  al- 
ways open  to  receive  new  light ;  his  mind  ever  ready  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  conviction.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  feel  themselves  pledged  to  maintain  for  the  future  the 
same  views  they  have,  in  past  time,  embraced  and  defend- 
ed. He  knew  that  an  increase  of  knowledge  must  neces- 
sarily bring  with  it  some  change  in  the  aspect,  and  rela- 
tions of  things  ;  that  an  advance  in  knowledge  is  of  no 
avail  or  worth,  if  we  refuse  to  make  use  of  it ;  and  that 
progress  in  every  department  is  as  reasonable  as  in  any  one 
or  a  few ;  that  a  fined  and  obstinate  conservatism  in  any 
thing  but  godly  sincerity  and  uprightness,  is  no  mark  of 
true  manliness  and  excellence. 

We  have  contemplated  Mr,  S.  in  Congress,  at  the  Bar, 
and  on  the  Bench.  We  may  take  a  glance  at  him  in  the 
family  domicil.  And  there  we  find  him  to  be  no  common 
man.  There  was  not  an  accomplishment  in  which  he  was 
more  perfect  than  in  politeness.  It  was  like  his  wit,  al- 
ways with  him,  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  always  easy, 
natural,  true,  and  unadulterated.  His  intercourse  with  his 
family  was  similar  in  its  style  to  that  with  his  guests  of 
the  same  age,  sex  and  condition.  He  conversed  with  his 
wife  as  deferentially  as  though  she  had  been  an  honored 
visiter  of  the  family.  Throughout  his  household  there  was  a 
remarkable  prevalence  of   order,   stillness   and   attention. 
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As  he  was  an  extraordinary  book-man,  — and  had  a  libra- 
ry of  some  three  or  four  thousand  volumes,  various  and 
well  chosen,  it  came  to  pass  that  all  the  inmates  became 
readers.  Reading  seemed  to  be  the  principal  thing.  The 
members  were  in  sympathy  with  the  head.  Books  and  pa- 
pers appeared  to  create  an  atmosphere  which  they  all 
breathed.  A  new  member,  unless  of  a  very  different  and 
gnarled  grain,  could  not  well  resist  this  influence,  but  be- 
came forthwith  as  fond  of  books  as  of  his  coffee  and 
breakfast. 

Mr.  Smith  retaining  to  old  age,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
the  vigor  and  vivacity  of  youth,  never  lost  the  habit  of 
assiduous  reading.  He  kept  up  an  acquaintance  with  the 
popular  writers  of  the  day.  Among  the  last  books  which 
received  his  perusal,  were  the  biographical  articles  on  the 
late  Dr.  Emmons  and  Burke's  History  of  the  Popes. 

On  the  subject  of  Mr.  Smith's  domestic  relations  we  will 
be  very-brief.  He  contracted  his  first  marriage  in  1796. 
with  a  lady  of  Philadelphia.  With  her  he  lived  happily 
about  thirty  years.  She  became  mother  of  four  or  five 
children,  only  two  of  whom  survived  her,  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  each  worthy  of  their  honorable  parentage.  They 
fell  victims  to  that  leviathan  disease  of  New  England, 
consumption,  in  1829  and  1830,  near  the  age  of  thirty 
years.  The  house  of  Judge  Smith  was  now  desolated. 
Any  other  man's  heart  would  have  sunk  within  him.  His 
heart  bled  with  grief,  but  it  did  not  die.  Life  still  posses- 
sed its  attraction.  In  1831  he  contracted  a  second  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Elizabeth  Hale  of  Dover.  It  proved  to  be 
a  union  of  uncommon  felicity.  Notwithstanding  a  dispar- 
ity of  age,  there  was  a  perfect  sympathy  of  spirit.  Eleven 
years  of  connubial  bliss  proved  that  the  connection  did  not, 
as  some  foreboded  that  it  would,  make  work  for  repen- 
tance.    A  little  son,  five  years  old,  bearing  the  name  of  his 
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highly  honored  father,  Jeremiah  Smith,  survives  him  ;  and 
will,  providence  decreeing  it,  be  a  nail  fastened  in  a  new- 
place,  on  which  shall  hang  all  the  glory  of  his  father's 
house. 

The  health  of  Judge  Smith  failed  suddenly  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  last  Monday  in  July.  On  the  preceding  Sab- 
bath, he  had  attended  public  worship,  both  the  morning 
and  evening  services  at  Dover.  Throughout  the  day  his 
health,  spirits  and  intellect  were  in  their  usual  tone.  On 
Monday  morning  he  took  passage  in  the  cars  for  Exeter  ; 
about  eleven  o'clock  walked  vigorously  from  the  depot  in- 
to the  town.  He  went  thither  to  transact  what  of  his 
business  remained  unfinished.  Among  other  items,  he 
gave  in  his  accounts  as  Treasurer  of  Phillips  Academy  and 
resigned  his  office  of  Trustee.  The  day  was  warm,  and 
in  the  evening  he  found  himself  fatigued  and  unwell ;  he 
returned  to  Dover,  to  the  house  of  Hon.  Wm.  Hale,  whith- 
er he  had  lately  removed  with  Mrs.  Smith,  his  little  son, 
and  his  library  ;  but  he  never  after  enjoyed  a  day  of  health. 
He  languished  under  a  complication  of  complaints,- — 
rather,  perhaps,  a  variation  of  the  symptoms  of  one  dis- 
ease, —  for  eight  or  ten  weeks,  and  expired  on,  or  near,  the 
30th  of  September  1842.  "The  memory  of  the  just  is 
blessed."  S.  F. 


THE  QUACK'S  NOSTRUM. 

"I  feel  it  not."  "Then  take  it  every  hour." 
"It  makes  me  worse."     "Why,  that  shows  its  power. 

"  I  fear  to  die."  "  Let  not  your  spirits  sink, 
You're  always  safe  while  you  believe  and  drink." 
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THE    OLD    ARK. 

When  man,  upon  the  face  of  this  fair  earth, 
Had  vile  become,  a  scoffer  from  his  birth  ; 
When  every  purpose  of  his  heart  rebelled, 
And  he  in  his  imagination  held 
His  will  alone  the  sovereign  good,  and  scorned 
His  Maker's  offered  grace,  tho'  often  warned  ; 
And  when  the  race  of  men  had  giants  grown, 
Of  mighty  strength,  each  trusting  to  his  own  ; 
Then  He,  whose  Spirit  long  had  strove  to  win 
The  guilty  nations  back  from  lust  and  sin, 
His  pleadings  ceased,  and,  in  their  stead,  awoke 
His  anger  just,  and  the  avenging  stroke; 
Resolved  the  flood  of  his  consuming  rage 
Should  drown  the  guilt  of  all  that  daring  age. 
But  yet,  in  justice  kind  and  anger  slow, 
His  mercy  still  withheld  the  fatal  blow  ; 
For  twenty  and  a  hundred  years  delayed, 
And  the  wild  fury  of  the  waters  stayed. 
Amidst  that  race,  that  madly  turned  from  good, 
One  man  alone  their  madness  had  withstood — 
In  pious  faith  he  walked,  and  humble  fear, 
The  right  he  loved,  and  truth  rejoiced  to  hear. 
As  when,  in  deep  and  thickened  gloom,  there  rise 
A  light  that  shines  afar  ;  or  when,  the  skies 
By  clouds  obscured,  one  single  star  its  light 
Beams  forth,'mid  darkness  round, a  beacon  bright, 
So  shone  forth  Noah's  light.     But,  irom  its  rays, 
The  nations  round  all  turned  away  their  gaze  , 
In  darkness  chose  their  ening  course  to  hold, 
Pursued  their  way,  to  guilty  pleasures  sold; 
Then  Noah,  warned  betimes  by  heavenly  power, 
To  'scape  the  vengeance  of  that  fearful  hour, 
The  ark  prepared  ;  a  fabric  huge  and  strong, 
Full  thirty  cubits  high,  three  hundred  long. 
With  pitch  its  seams  within  and  out  he  lined, 
For  thus  its  make  had  been  by  heaven  designed. 
Now  when  the  ark  was  built,  there  came  around 
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Each  living  thing  that  on  the  earth  was  found, 
And  each  cf  them  an  entrance  sought  within; 
The  snipe,  the  lizard  and  the  terrapin, 
The  striped  snake,  the  loud  harsh-croaking  frog, 
The  rohin,  and  the  easy,  happy  hog.- 
There,  too,  was  jack-an-ape  and  monkey  seen, 
The  tiger,  and  the  lioness,  of  beasts  the  queen, 
While  in  a  corner,  'mid  the  birds,  was  placed 
A  proud  old  cock,  with  much  effrontery  graced  ; 
And  on  that  voyage  the  cunning  fox  was  bound, 
And  near  him,  stood  an  ass  of  tuneful  sound. 
The  huge  white  bear,  the  mouse  and  kangaroo, 
The  dove,  the  goose,  the  crow,  and  cuckoo  too, 
And  every  beast  that  walked,  and  bird  that  flew, 
And  those  that  on  the  ground  their  bodies  drew, 
In  single  pairs,  or  sevens,  by  instinct  brought. 
Came  to  the  ark,  and  there  an  entrance  sought  : 
Nor  sought  in  vain,  each  kind  a  welcome  gained, 
Each  kind  of  all  that  ever  Adam  named. 
But  they  more  freedom  did  the  elephant  afford, 
For  him,  they  gave  to  bring  his  trunk  on  board. 
Now  when  that  all  were  in  the  patriarch  marked, 
Then  he  himself  with  all  his  house  embarked. 

Then  around  the  noisy  people  came, 

And  loudly  did  their  mirth  resound  ; 
And  they  asked  to  know  that  wise  man's  name 

Who  thought  to  navigate  the  ground. 

And  one  asked  Ham,  and  another  Shem, 
Why  the  old  man  built  his  ark  so  big, 
And  they  asked  him  whom  he'd  put  at  the  helm, 
And  how  many  men  it'd  take  to  rig. 

A  man  of  a  wondrous  mind,  they  said — 
And  they  toasted  him  at  their  feasts, — 

They  never  had  known  so  wise  a  head, 
Or  one,  who  took  so  much  care  of  his  beasts. 

And  thus  with  jest  and  taunt  they  mocked, 
And  sought  to  provoke  his  righteous  ear, 

And  thus  in  their  mad  scoffing  talked, 
While  every  hour  the  flood  drew  near. 
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At  last  the  waters  came,  the  tempest  roared  ; 
From  heaven  the  floods  in  raging  torrents  poured  ; 
The  clouds  their  lightnings  flashed  and  thunders  woke, 
The  mighty  deep  from  its  foundations  broke. 

Then  ceased  the  mirth  of  that  scornful  race, 
And  the  hearts  of  the  railers  grew  weak, 
The  gloom.of  despair  how  darkened  each  face, 
And  blanched  was  the  hue  of  each  cheek. 

And  to  the  door  of  the  ark  they  thronged, 
That  ark  which  they  did  once  so  deride, 
And  they  asked  of  him  to  whom  it  belonged, 
To  give  them  a  berth  inside. 

But,  far  too  long  that  race  reproof  had  spurned, 
For  now  to  all  their  prayers  deaf  ears  were  turned  ; 
The  day  of  offered  grace  for  them  was  passed, 
Now  all  their  hopes  must  fall  before  the  blast. 


That  throng  amid,  that  fatal  day,  was  seen 
A  man  of  giant  form  and  haughty  mien, 
Of  fierce  renown,  a  man  of  mighty  fame, 
A  hunter  he,  and  Tubal  was  his  name. 
No  one  more  heaven-daring  words  had  spoke, 
No  one  seemed  less  to  fear  the  wrathful  stroke  ; 
And  yet,  when  raged  the  waters'  fearful  power, 
None  sooner  fainted  in  that  awful  hour. 

Then,  struck  with  fear,  to  the  ark  he  hied, 
And  for  entrance  prayed  all  the  prayers  he  knew, 

But  quickly  to  him  the  patriarch  replied, 
That  he  wanted  no  Jonah*  among  his  crew. 

Tho'  the  tempest  beat  and  the  hurricane  roared, 
And  the  waters  innumerable  lakes  did  form, 
He  turned  away  'mid  the  torrents  that  poured, 
And  swore  there  'd  not  be  much  of  a  storm. 

But  when  for  many  days  the  tempest  had  raged, 
And  the  floods  o'er  the  earth  had  begun  to  prevail, 
When  the  seas  and  the  land  their  contest  had  waged, 
'  Till  the  ark  o'er  the  tops  of  the  houses  could  sail, 
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Then  away  he  swam  to  a  mountain's  side, 
And  lie  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  highest  peak, 
For  he  thought  that  there  he  might  safely  abide, 
'  Till  the  end  of  the  flood  and  nature's  wild  freak. 

But  the  tempest  still  chafed  its  angry  mood, 
And  still  the  waters  continued  to  rise  ; 

And  tho'  on  tiptoe  the  giant  stood, 
They  quickly  were  up  to  his  eyes. 

The  ark  with  its  freight  drew  near  again, 
And  once  more  to  obtain  relief  he  plead  ; 

But  left  to  the  fury  of  the  merciless  main, 
Like  a  true  philosopher  he  said — 

"With  your  old  ark  now  go  to  thunder, 
And  with  all  your  freight  to  thunder  too, 
Nor  think  that  e'er  I  'd  make  such  a  blunder, 
As  to  sail  with  a  set  so  plaguy  Hue. 

For  sooner  than  'board  such  a  rack  to  sail, 
Or  among   so  beastAy  a  crew  be  found, — 
While  the  tempest  lasts  and  the  waters  prevail 
I'll  swim  about  'mid  the  billows  around." 

And  so  lor  many  and  many  a  day, 
He  swam  around  o'er  the  boundless  sea  ; 

And  thought  it  fun  with  the  fishes  to  play, 
And  they  were  as  happy  as  fishes  could  be. 

O,  who  can  tell  the  pleasures  they  took, 
The  jokes  they  cracked,  and  the  sprees  they  had; 

For  all  the  fishes  in  spreeing  partook, 
And  never  a  one  at  a  joke  was  mad. 

At  last  our  hero  with  swimming  grew  tired, 
Nor  would  longer  his  strength  his  limbs  avail  ; 

For  a  haven  of  rest  he  greatly  desired, 
And  wished  for  some  means  by  which  he  could  sail, 

Now  all  the  fishes  came  flocking  around, 
And  each  of  them  gladly  offered  his  aid ; 

And  soon  on  the  back  of  a  whale  he  was  found, 
While  around  him  were  fishes  of  every  grade. 
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But,  alas  !  one  day,  a  huge  sea-serpent  came, 
Humped  was  his  back,  each  tooth  was  a  sword  ; 

From  each  of  his  eyes  glared  a  terrible  flame, 
And  mad  with  rage,  he  fiercely  roared. 

And  he  took  the  man  from  the  monster's  back, 
And  he  drowned  him  in  the  slimy  deep  ; 

And  then  he  went  off  on  a  pathless  track, 
And  left  all  the  fishes  there  to  weep. 

But  now,  ah  me, — I  must  end  my  tale, 
For  of  that  wonderful  man  no  more  is  known; 

But  should  you  e'er  on  the  ocean  sail, 
The  sea-serpent  may  to  your  eyes  be  shown. 

For  still,  they  say  that  off  Nahant, 
That  terrible  monster  yearly  appears  ; 

With  his  head  erect  and  his  eye  askant, 
As  if  some  dreadful  sound  he  hears. 

But  if  you  once  mention  old  Jubal's  name, 
Then  quickly  away  from  your  sight  he  moves, 

As  no  one  knew  from  u-  hit  her  he  came, 
So  no  one  knows  to  whither  he  goes.  R. 


*  Probably  some  of    our  readers  are  not  aware   that  Jonah   was   cotemporary 
with  Noah. 


THE    GOLDEN    AGE. 

A  firm  belief  in  the  constant  degeneracy  of  the  human 
race,  forms  a  prominent  article  in  the  creed  of  every  un- 
civilized man.  The  world  in  his  opinion  has  strangely 
altered  since  primeval  time,  and  men  have  sadly  fallen  off 
from  the  greatness  of  their  fathers.  He  looks  back  into 
the  distant  past,  and  a  scene   far  different  from  the  present 
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greets  his  view.  Then  godlike  intellects  alone  were 
found,  and  earth's  spontaneous  productions  satisfied  every 
necessity  and  every  wish.  Lovely,  then,  and  beautiful, 
was  the  face  of  nature.  Unfettered  by  sorrow  or  pain  was 
the  human  soul.  Infinite  was  its  sphere  of  action,  and 
equal  to  its  sphere  were  its  powers.  The  body  was  not  as 
now  a  sickly  encumbrance,  continually  dragging  down  to 
earth  the  noble  aspirations  of  the  spirit,  but  the  spirit's 
willing  minister  and  slave. 

The  Deity  then  had  not  entirely  withdrawn  himself 
from  the  gaze  and  worship  of  his  children,  but  deigned, 
from  time  to  time,  to  cast  aside  the  veil  which  envelopes 
his  mysterious  essence,  and  hold  visible  communion  with 
the  sons  of  men.  No  discord  or  dissension  was  known. 
Man  beheld  in  his  brother  but  a  reflection  of  himself.  The 
wolf  and  the  tiger  were  his  companions,  and  mild  were 
their  spirits  as  his  own. 

All  nature  was  in  unison  with  man's  own  soul,  and  both 
bore  evidence  of  the  same  original  Creator,  —  the  same 
Ruler  and  Protector. 

The  early  Greeks  point  you  back  to  this  period,  as  the 
age  of  good  old  Saturn,  —  ere  Discord  had  entered  the 
heavenly  abodes.  Jupiter's  anger  had  not  then  been  ex- 
cited, and  Juno's  jealousy  still  slumbered.  Mars  was  in  his 
childhood,  and  Bacchus  was  known  only  as  the  promoter  of 
cheerfulness  and  love. 

The  Romans,  as  they  drew  much  of  their  mythology 
from  Grecian  fountains,  speak  also  of  Saturn's  age  ;  when 
peace  and  happiness  were  the  sole  pursuits  of  men.  But 
the  more  cultivated  Roman  poets  sing  also  of  a  golden  age 
to  come.  The  splendor  of  that  happy  past  era,  had  al- 
most faded  out  among  the  clouds  of  the  West ;  but  they 
thought  its  beauteous  radiance  would  ere  long  dawn  again 
on  the  Eastern  sky. 
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The  Hindoo  tells  you  this  world  was  a  paradise  when 
his  deity  dwelt  among  men.  He  admits  that  it  is  strangely 
altered  since  that  period,  but  also  believes,  that  another 
Boodh  is  to  come,  the  splendor  of  whose  reign  shall  even 
eclipse  the  glory  of  his  predecessor.  In  the  present  inter- 
val, vice,  injustice,  and  cruelty  are  permitted,  but  they  en- 
dure not  forever.  The  Indian  of  the  West,  as  he  cons 
over  the  unwritten  volume  of  tradition,  and  calls  to  mind 
that  delightful  period  when  his  people  were  the  Great 
Spirit's  peculiar  care,  sighs  over  the  present,  and  blots  out 
its  remembrance  with  a  tear.  The  thought  that  he  is  not 
what  his  fathers  were,  to  him  as  to  all  men,  is  painful  ;  — 
and  he  shrinks  from  contemplating  his  own  degradation. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  universality  of  the  belief  of  a  Gol- 
den Age  among  mankind,  and  the  examples  adduced 
which  might  be  multiplied  to  almost  any  extent,  sufficient- 
ly establish  the  truth  of  the  proposition. 

We  may  now  notice  the  origin  of  this  belief,  and  also 
its  influence  upon  human  civilization. 

The  future  to  uncivilized  man  is  dark ;  mystery  is  writ- 
ten on  its  every  page  ;  he  knows  not  how,  from  the  past, 
to  draw  forth  those  general  principles,  which  may  guide 
him  in  the  time  to  come. 

To  him  the  future  is  indeed  a  land  of  shadows  and  of 
dreams.  Unrealities  alone  meet  his  imagination,  and  he 
is  not  so  far  advanced  in  metaphysical  acumen,  as  to  make 
mere  abstractions  an  object  of  pursuit. 

The  present  satisfies  him  not.  No  man  can  live  in  the 
now  alone.  He  must  have  something  to  which  in  moments 
of  unhappiness  and  gloom  his  wearied  thoughts  may  turn  ; 
something  stripped  of  the  ennui  of  the  present  time,  and 
fresh  with  the  enchantment  of  a  distant  era.  The  past 
then  is  his  only  resource.  In  the  past  he  beholds  a  land- 
scape not  entirely  composed  of  imaginary  objects ;  realities 
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are  there,  realities  too  which  the  eye  can  see,  the  ears  hear, 
and  the  hands  grasp.  These  object,  furnish  materials  for 
rational  thought,  and  the  man  feels  that  the  estimate  he 
forms  of  them  is  not  altogether  visionary. 

To  such  a  man  the  past  is  also  a  world  of  the  affections. 
His  fathers  are  there  ;  his  early  loves  are  there  ;  and  there 
also  are  his  youthful  hopes.  It  is  not  strange  then  that  the 
untaught  mind  should  live  much  in  the  past,  and  that  its 
legends  and  tales  should  be  treasured  up  in  the  memory. 
But  there  is  always  an  optical  illusion, — an  intellectual 
mirage,  in  the  past.  Objects  are  net  seen  in  their  true 
proportions.  Everything  is  magnified,  and  partially  dis- 
torted. This  necessarily  ensues  from  the  manner,  in 
which  all  the  facts  of  former  times  are  transmitted  among 
uncivilized  nations.  Tradition  is  their  only  mode  of  pre- 
serving a  knowledge  of  the  past.  Now  it  is  essential  to 
the  very  existence  of  tradition,  that  it  contain  something 
startling, — something  uncommon,  to  arrest  the  attention. 

An  eminent  instance  of  valor,  of  virtue,  or  of  piety,  is 
therefore  seized  upon  by  tradition  ;  —  it  becomes  obscure 
through  length  of  time,  and  is  also  magnified  by  affection. 
No  wonder  then  that  the  fortunate  possessor  of  such  a  vir- 
tue, should  be  deemed  more  than  mortal  by  succeeding 
generations  ;  and  by  their  united  suffrage,  be  elevated  even 
to  a  seat  with  the  Gods.  The  whole  race  of  such  a  man 
is  elevated  with  him.  Their  vices  are  forgotten,  their  vir- 
tues only  remain. 

After  a  certain  period  of  time  has  passed  over  the  depart- 
ed, we  naturally  clothe  them  with  virtues,  to  which  in  life 
they  could  lay  no  claim.  Invidious  is  the  task  of  slander- 
ing the  dead, — the  contemplation  of  their  excellences,  alone 
can  please.  Civilization  and  written  history  offer  the  only 
correctives  for  this  deception  ;  to  the  child  of  nature  it  is  a 
part  of  the  reality. 
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Bat  the  most  important  consideration  connected  with  this 
subject,  is  the  influence  it  exerts  on  human  civilization. 
Imagination  in  the  distant  past  unfolds  a  scene  dressed 
out  in  all  the  loveliness  of  a  wild,  luxuriant  fancy  ;  whose 
sanctity  enlightened  reason  scarcely  dares  invade.  How 
then  can  we  wonder  that  to  the  untaught  mind  it  should 
become  a  paradise,  and  that,  in  his  view,  it  should  embody 
all  of  pleasure  and  delight,  and  all  his  thoughts  and  wishes 
should  be  centered  there  ? 

He  hears  the  voice  of  the  departed  spirits  of  that 
happy  age  in  the  whisperings  of  the  midnight  wind, 
and  sees  their  features  in  the  twilight  phantoms  that  flit  be- 
fore him. 

The  transitory  moments  of  pleasure  he  here  enjoys,  he 
persuades  himself  are  with  them  unending ;  and  that  to 
such  felicity  he  also  may  attain.  Noble  thoughts  are  by 
such  contemplations  enkindled  in  his  soul  ;  —  thoughts 
which  the  reflex  tide  of  barbarism  cannot  entirely  extin- 
guish. They  gleam  up  amid  surrounding  darkness  ;  —  they 
are  the  unquenchable  impulses  of  the  soul ;  —  they  bespeak 
a  higher  destiny  than  this  life  affords,  and  cannot  be  satis- 
fied till  the  sense  of  degradation  the  uncivilized  man  feels, 
is  shaken  off,  and  the  consciousness  of  actual  advancement 
succeeds.  Such  feelings  are  the  surest  preservative  from 
utter  debasement,  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  uncul- 
tivated nature. 

True  it  is,  that  they  will  not  of  themselves  lead  to  a 
nation's  civilization  ;  for  history  abundantly  proves  to  us, 
that  no  people  can  be  civilized  but  by  foreign  influence. 

Yet  they  preserve  man  from  utter  degradation ;  they 
keep  alive  the  consciousness  of  what  he  might  be  in  the 
soul ;  and  cause  their  possesssor  to  hail,  with  joy,  the  first 
glimpses  of  an  amelioration  of  his  mental  and  moral  con- 
dition. 
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CLIMATE. 

The  influence  of  climate  upon  the  human  character  is 
not  sufficiently  appreciated.  Climate,  undoubtedly,  exerts 
a  moral  as  well  as  physical  influence  upon  men.  It  not 
only  affects  the  corporeal  system  and  health,  but  it  gives  a 
complexion  to  the  whole  mental  and  moral  constitution. 
Warm  climates  generally  render  men  luxurious,  indolent 
and  effeminate,  unless  there  are  political  and  social  causes  to 
stimulate  to  vigorous  action.  A  temperate  climate  produ- 
ces greater  energy  and  hardihood.  The  best  specimens  of 
our  race  are  found  in  the  colder  climates.  The  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  comforts  of  life  promotes  industry.  A 
cold  climate  and  an  unproductive  soil  require  constant  ac- 
tivity in  the  inhabitants,  and  inure  the  mind  to  vigilance, 
and  the  body  to  toil.  "  The  Germans,  in  Caesar's  time, 
boasted  that  they  had  not  been  under  a  roof  for  fourteen 
years.."*  The  same  race  were  valiant,  warlike  and  in- 
dependent. The  Northern  races  have  been  famed  for  their 
bravery.  These  are  the  masters  of  the  world  at  the  present 
day.  But  I  cannot  dwell  upon  the  physical  influences  of 
climate.  The  moral  influences  are  equally  striking.  An 
inhospitable  climate  and  a  forbidding  aspect  of  country 
tinge  the  imagination  with  melancholy.  The  Highlands 
of  Scotland  are  a  picturesque  and  gloomy  region.  "  Long 
tracts  of  solitary  mountains  covered  with  heath  and  rocks, 
and  often  obscured  by  mist ;  narrow  vallies  thinly  inhabit- 
ed and  bounded  by  precipices  that  resound  forever  with 
the  fall  of  torrents  ;  a  soil  so  rugged,  and  a  climate  so  dreary 
as  to  admit  neither  the  amusements  of  pasturage,  nor  the 
cheerful  toils  of  agriculture  ;  the  mournful  dashing  of  waves 
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along  the  friths  and  lakes  that  everywhere  intersect  this 
country  ;  the  portentous  sounds  which  every  change  of  the 
wind  and  every  increase  and  diminution  of  the  waters  is 
apt  to  raise  in  a  region  full  of  rocks,  and  cliffs  and  hollow 
caverns  ;  the  grotesque  and  ghastly  appearance  of  such  a 
landscape,  especially  by  the  light  of  the  moon  ;  objects  like 
these  diffuse  an  habitual  gloom  over  the  fancy,  and  give  it 
that  romantic  cast  that  disposes  to  invention,  and  that  mel- 
ancholy which  inclines  one  to  the  fear  of  unseen  things 
and  unknown  events."'  •'  Every  circumstance  in  the  situ- 
ation of  such  a  people  tends  to  rouse  and  terrify  the  imagi- 
nation. Accordingly,  their  poetry  is  uniformly  mournful ; 
their  music  melancholy  and  dreadful,  and  their  superstitions 
are  all  of  the  gloomy  kind."  There  is  little  wonder  that 
such  a  people  should  be  haunted  with  spectres  and  goblins. 
Their  very  landscape  is  terrific.  The  mind  always  is 
moulded  by  the  objects  it  habitually  contemplates.  Where 
the  earth  is  clothed  with  horrors,  and  the  sky  is  dressed  in 
mourning,  the  moody  inhabitant  would  readily  conjure  up 
forms  of  death  and  visions  of  spiritual  beings  suited  to  such 
a  scene. 

Superstition  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Highlanders.  All  the 
Northern  nations  have  felt  its  influence.  The  air,  earth 
and  waters  were  peopled  with  the  strange  creatures  of  their 
fancy.  Supernatural  agents  constituted  the  chief  machine- 
ry of  their  wild  and  romantic  poetry.  Fairies,  elves, 
goblins,  dragons,  enchanted  castles,  spell-bound  maidens 
abound  in  the  poetic  productions  of  the  middle  ages. 
Shakespeare  has  introduced  sprites  and  witches  into  his 
inimitable  Plays,  because  such  beings  were  supposed  to  ex- 
ist at  the  time  he  wrote.  In  the  character  of  the  "  Weird 
Sisters,"  and  their  incantatory  processes  and  charms,  he 
has  given  us  a  graphic  picture  of  such  a  sorceress  as  the 
people  believed  to  exist. 
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To  us  the  appearance  of  such  imaginary  beings  seems 
a  blemish  in  his  Plays.  They  are.  to  us,  unnatural,  and,  of 
course,  repulsive.  The  witches  of  Macbeth,  the  spirits 
of  the  Tempest,  and  the  fairies  of  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  if  introduced  into  a  modern  drama,  would  certainly 
doom  it  to  oblivion.  Such  beings  are  not  consistent  with 
our  belief.  But  when  those  Plays  were  written,  the  belief 
in  such  such  supernatural  agents  was  common  and  unques- 
tioned ;  of  course,  there  was  a  propriety  in  presenting  them 
upon  the  stage  for  the  people's  amusement. 

The  Mythology  of  all  unevangelized  nations  is  very 
much  influenced  by  climate  and  scenery.  The  old  Greeks 
enjoyed  a  delightful  climate  and  gazed  upon  beautiful 
landscapes.  Accordingly  they  became  enamored  of  nature, 
in  all  her  lovely  forms.  Every  hill,  and  vale  and  stream 
had  its  guardian  divinity.  Every  thing  about  them  spoke 
to  the  senses,  and  warmed  the  passions  into  life.  Their 
religion  was  essentially  sensuous,  and  their  divinities  were 
men  of  like  passions  with  themselves.  Among  the  Teu- 
tonic nations,  religion  assumed  a  contemplative  cast.  The 
severity  of  a  Northern  climate  and  an  uninviting  landscape 
caused  the  inhabitants  to  retire  to  their  caves.  Shut  up 
from  the  world,  they  became  more  thoughtful,  and  their 
religion  was  more  spiritual.  It  is  probable  that  something 
of  this  same  influence  is  operating  at  the  present  day  up- 
on the  sensuous  Italians,  and  the  contemplative  Germans, 
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POETRY  AND  MUSIC,  — THEIR  UNION  AND  EFFECTS. 

The  soul  of  man  is  of  curious  workmanship.  More 
emphatically  of  it  than  of  the  body,  may  it  be  said,  it  is 
curiously  and  delicately  made.  And  not  the  least  remark- 
able is  its  susceptibility  to  the  refined  sentiments  of  Poetry, 
and  the  sweet  and  enchanting  breathings  of  Melody.  It 
is  formed  to  love  whatever  is  lofty  and  noble  in  thought, 
and  adds  to  the  true  dignity  of  Man.  Poetry  and  Music 
have  both  been  used  on  the  grandest  and  most  momentous 
occasions. 

"  The  morning  stars  in  choral  concert  sang, 
The  roiling  deeps  with  hallelujahs  rang, 
Adoring  Angels  from  their  orbs  rejoice; 
The  voice  of  music  was  creation's  voice." 

Again,  it  is  night.  Darkness  rests  over  the  land  of  Pal- 
estine. A  few  lone  shepherds  are  watching  their  flocks, — 
no  sound  breaks  the  stillness.  But,  hark  !  notes  of  rich, 
melodious  music  break  upon  the  ear,  —  nearer  and  fuller 
swell  the  strains.  '  T  is  an  anthem  sung  by  Angels  at  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah  —  a  prelude  ushering  into  life  the 
Prince  of  Life. 

Poetry  and  Music  have  their  origin  in  the  wants  of  our 
nature.  We  are  formed  not  only  with  understandings  to 
be  convinced,  but  with  feelings  to  be  moved.  There  are 
adaptations  within,  corresponding  to  circumstances  with- 
out. The  world  is  full  of  beauty,  and  the  soul  is  capable 
of  appreciating  it  ;  and  there  is  within  it  a  chord,  which 
will  vibrate  sweetest  music  when  touched  by  a  skillful 
hand. 

Hence,  there  is  in  Literature  a  kind  of  universal  lan- 
guage.     Amidst  the  various  kinds  of  Literature,  that  of 
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Poetry  and  its  concomitant,  Music,  deserve  a  high  attention. 
Among  their  contributors,  are  many  great  and  illustrious 
names,  which  have  shone  brilliantly,  and  will  shine  through 
all  coming  time.  What  Luther,  Calvin  and  Melancthon 
were  in  the  cause  of  Religion  ;  Bacon,  Locke,  Newton, 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  to  the  cause  of  Letters  ;  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo  to  the  cause  of  Painting  ;  Handel, 
Hayden  and  Mozart  have  been  to  the  cause  of  Music. 
These  pioneers,  in  their  several  departments,  have  done 
much  for  the  advancement  of  the  human  mind.  They 
have  taught  us  to  place  confidence  in  its  powers,  and  given 
us  boldness  to  think  and  act  as  rational  beings. 

Poetry  and  Music  may  almost  be  said  to  be  twin  sisters, 
—  both  the  offspring  of  Genius,  and  both  nurtured  by  the 
fostering  hand  of  Education.  Beauteous,  lovely  Maidens  ! 
I  see  you  gliding,  with  fairy  steps,  down  the  long  vista 
of  time.  Hand  in  hand  ye  rove.  The  one  stops  to  view 
the  delicate  flower  springing  up  at  her  feet  —  to  catch  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  Sun  as  he  sinks  in  glory  behind  the 
western  hills  —  watching  the  stars  as,  one  by  one,  they  be- 
come visible,  studding  the  firmament  as  with  brilliant 
gems  —  observing  with  curious  eye  the  breaking  of  morn- 
ing light,  the  faint  glimmerings  of  its  approach  in  the  east- 
ern sky,  the  purple  dawn,  and  the  splendid  dazzling  rays 
of  a  rising  sun — attentively  regarding  all  things,  great 
and  small,  from  the  veriest  atom  to  the  mightiest  globe 
that  wheels  its  trackless  course  in  upper  air,  —  collects 
them,  and  brings  them  to  view.  What  before  was  com- 
mon, is  now  sacred  ;  made  so  by  her  magic  touch.  Such  is 
one;  —  and  her  sister  you  will  find  mingling  her  voice 
with  the  waterfall,  —  with  the  gently  purling  rill,  — with 
the  hum  of  insects,  —  with  the  joyous  notes  of  the  birds 
of  song,  —  with  the  mournful  meanings  of  the  coming 
storm,  as  the  wind  sweeps  through  the  overarching  boughs 
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of  the  forest  ;  or,  joining  her  voice  in  sweet  cadence  to 
the  harmony  of  the  spheres.  Both,  in  their  different  ways, 
express  the  emotions  of  hope  and  disappointment,  joy  and 
sorrow,  love  and  hate.  The  one  subdues  us  by  the  melo- 
dy of  her  voice,  by  the  harmony  of  sounds  ;  the  other,  by 
the  simplicity  of  her  manner,  and  the  tenderness  of  her 
soul. 

As  has  been  remarked,  there  is  an  intimate  connection 
between  Poetry  and  Music.  In  these,  as  in  other  things, 
the  first  attempts  were  rr.de.  Owing  to  the  barrenness  of 
language,  men  thought  and  felt  things  which  they  could 
not  utter  in  common  language  ;  and  the  long  pent  up  feel- 
ings found  vent  in  impassioned  strains  of  a  bold  concep- 
tion—  in  words  which  moved  in  harmony  of  numbers. 
Poetry  consists  not  merely  in  the  chiming  cadence  of  the 
lines,  in  the  just  admeasurment  of  the  feet ;  nor  in  the 
strict  adherence  to  any  mechanical  rules.  These  may  ex- 
ist where  Poetry  is  not  ;  they  are  the  body,  of  which  Po- 
etry is  the  soul — the  shell,  in  which  the  pearl  maybe 
contained.  Poetry  is  the  deep  feeling  of  the  soul.  Did 
you  never  walk  by  yourself  alone,  and  hold  deep  commun- 
ings with  your  own  spirit,  and  experience  emotions  which 
you  could  not  utter  ?  Roamed  yon  never  at  the  set  of 
sun  and  beheld  that  mighty  luminary  sinking  in  resplend- 
ent glory,  mellowing  the  whole  scene  with  its  fading  light, 
tinging  the  clouds  with  golden  beauty  ?  Watched  you 
never  the  fading  leaves  of  autumn  ;  the  varied  coloring  of 
the  foliage,  excelling  in  beauty  and  loveliness  the  most  ex- 
quisite peucilings  of  art  ;  and  felt  you  not  melted  and  sub- 
dued by  a  power  you  could  not  describe?  Marked  you 
ever  the  eagle's  course,  soaring  and  rising  towards  the  sun  ? 
Ascended  you  ever  our  highest  mountains,  and  as  you  reach- 
ed their  summits,  and  saw  the  world,  with  its  vallies  and 
woodlands,   its  streams,  its   lakes,    and,  in  the    distance, 
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the  ocean  itself  spread  out  aroimd  you,  felt  you  not  emo- 
tions so  powerful  as  almost  to  be  painful,  and  which  strove 
for  utterance  ?  That  was  Poetry  :  Emphatically  so  ;  the 
Poetry  of  Nature,  that  which  exists  in  the  breast  of  every 
individual,  but  which  the  few  only  have  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing. The  idea  I  would  convey  by  these  remarks  in 
regard  to  Poetry,  is  this  ;  the  elements  of  Poetry,  which 
consist  in  what  is  beautiful,  or  sublime  in  the  works  of  Na- 
ture or  the  mind,  exist  in  every  one.  All,  at  times,  feel  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  same  kind  of  inspiration  that 
the  Poet  feels.  What  Homer  saw  and  felt,  others  have 
seen  and  felt ;  for  other  men,  as  for  him,  the  sun  rises  and 
sets  ;  the  rains  descend  ;  the  trees  bud  and  put  forth  ;  the 
thunder  rolls,  and  the  ocean  roars.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Poet  and  other  men  consists  in  this  ;  of  these  in- 
spirations, he  receives  a  larger  share ;  at  the  fountain  of 
Nature,  he  drinks  a  deeper  draught,  Except  in  degree, 
his  feelings  and  thoughts  are  as  other  men's.  The  true 
Poet  is  not  an  isolated  being:  his  sympathies  are  with  his 
race.  In  confirmation  of  this,  let  me  say,  the  true  Poet 
embodies,  in  his  compositions,  thoughts  and  feelings  con- 
genial to  his  race.  Else  why  does  he  touch  a  chord  that 
vibrates  in  every  bosom  ?  Why  do  others  catch  inspira- 
tion from  the  effusion  of  his  pen  ?  It  is  because  he  gives 
body,  form  and  shape  to  thoughts  which  have  flitted  through 
other  minds.  The  pleasure  we  receive  from  Poetry  is  part- 
ly owing  to  this  fact,  that  we  can  retain,  handle,  examine 
ideas,  of  which  before  we  had  some  faint  conception,  but 
which  had  eluded  every  attempt  at  seizure.  The  Poet 
effects  their  capture,  while  we  enjoy  the  prize.  He  who 
knows  not  to  touch  the  soul,  the  universal  soul  —  who 
cannot  feel  for  his  race,  is  no  Poet;  and  though  he  may 
dabble  in  verse,  and  bring  together  words  that  jingle,  he 
is  nought  but  counterfeit. 
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All"  are  agreed  that  written  composition  is  divisible  into 
two  distinct  parts,  prosaic  and  poetic  ;  but  what  constitutes 
the  difference,  and  where  the  line  of  separation  shall  be 
drawn,  is  matter  of  dispute.  Our  first  ideas  of  Poetry 
were  probably  gathered  from  the  hymns  taught  us  in  in- 
fancy, in  which  not  only  metre,  but  rythm,  also,  was  found. 
Thus  wc  were  taught  to  expect  a  regular  response  of 
the  sound,  line  answering  to  line,  with  a  certain  monoto- 
nous regularity.  By  degrees,  the  tales  of  the  nursery  gave 
us  delight,  and  stories  of  genii,  and  giants,  and  enchanted 
castles,  gave  us  sometimes  a  fearful,  but  always  an  irresisti- 
ble charm.  They  gave  wings  to  the  imagination,  and 
taught  us  to  soar  unearthly  flights,  and  regale  ourselves  on 
the  fruits  of  enchanted  regions. 

We  have  said  Poetry  is  deep  impassioned  feeling  —  is 
beauty  —  is  sublimity  —  grandeur,  —  yea,  more;  it  is  a 
living  principle,  diffused  through  Nature — has  to  do  with 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  material.  It  is  in  the  flower, 
and  in  the  sun.  and  in  the  stars,  and  in  all  things.  It  per- 
vades the  whole  Universe  of  God.  This  is  Poetry,  —  and 
its  language  is  the  utterance  of  these  emotions  —  the  com- 
munication of  these  feelings  —  the  description  of  this  beau- 
ty, and  grandeur,  and  sublimity.  In  its  original  nature,  it 
is  elevating,  ennobling  ;  it  holds  communion  with  beauty's 
self, — enters  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  heart,  —  touches 
the  delicate  springs  of  love  and  tenderness,  and  of  great- 
ness even, 

Is  Metre  a  necessary  part  of  Poetry  ?  We  answer,  it  is 
not.  To  be  sure,  it  is  a  usual  appendage,  but  not  a  univer- 
sal one.  As  a  specimen  of  Poetry  written  without  regard 
to  measure,  I  would  refer  to  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Hymns  for 
Children,  the  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  the  Psalms 
of  David,  Solomon's  Songs,  and  much  of  the  Books  of  the 
Prophets.      It  is  impossible  almost  for  any  one  not  to  per- 
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ceive  the  spirit  of  Poetry  in  the  works  referred  to.  Poetry 
has  a  spirit  entirely  its  own.  and  like  the  spirits  of  Mil- 
ton's creation,  may  assume  whatever  form  best  suits  its 
fancy  or  its  will.  It  may  sport  before  us  in  the  ease  and 
beauty  of  the  Lyric,  in  the  grandeur  of  an  Epic,  or  the 
wildness  of  a  Choral  Ode  :  or  disdaining  all  restraint,  it 
may  wander,  at  random,  in  poetic  prose. 

It  will  be  understood,  that  it  is  not  a  choice  selection  of 
phrases,  which  constitutes  Poetry.  It  must  go  deeper,  down 
into  the  very  depths  of  the  human  soul,  and  unless  there 
come  welling  \i\)  from  those  deep  fountains  a  rich  flow  of 
thought  and  feeling,  true  to  Nature,  it  will  meet  no  re- 
sponse. 

"  Look,  then,  into  thy  heart,  and  write, 

Yes,  into  life's  deep  stream.'' 

Words,  however  flowing  and  musical,  are  nothing  unless 
pervaded  with  the  spirit.  Says  Coleridge,  "  I  learned  frcm 
my  master,  that  Poetry,  even  that  of  the  loftiest,  and  seem- 
ingly that  of  the  wildest  odes,  had  a  logic  of  its  own,  as 
severe  as  that  as  of  Science,  and  more  difficult,  because 
more  subtle  and  complex,  and  dependent  on  more,  and 
more  fugitive  causes.  In  our  English  compositions,  he 
showed  no  mercy  to  phrase,  image  or  metaphor,  unsup- 
ported by  a  sound  sense,  or  when  the  same  sense  might 
have  been  conveyed  with  equal  force  and  dignity  in  plain 
words.  Lute,  Harp,  and  Lyre  :  Muse,  Muses,  and  Inspira- 
tions ;  Pegasus,  Parnassus,  and  Hippocrene,  were  all  an 
abomination  to  him.  In  fancy,  I  can  almost  hear  him  now, 
exclaiming,  Harp  !  Harp!  Lyre!  pen  and  ink,  boy,  you 
mean  !  Muse,  boy,  Muse  !  your  nurse's  daughter,  you 
mean  !  Pierian  Spring !  O,  ay  !  the  cloister  pump,  I  sup- 
pose." 

Whately,    in  his  Treatise  on  Rhetoric,  asserts  that  there 
can  be  no  Poetry  without  Metre,  and  gives  us  a  process  by 
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which  he  triumphantly  declares,  we  shall  find  his  state- 
ments true.  I  would  not,  by  any  remarks,  insinuate  aught 
against  the  learned  Dr.  Whately,  but  if  we  experiment  with 
his  own  apparatus,  and  proceed  according  to  his  directions, 
neither  he  nor  his  followers  can  complain  of  the  result. 

The  rule  he  lays  down  is  this,  '•  Break'  up  the  metrical 
construction  of  a  fine  poem,  and  you  will  find  it  inflated 
and  bombastic  prose  :  alter  the  arrangement,  and  it  will  be 
better  prose  ;  arrange  it  again  into  metre,  and  it  will  be 
dull  poetry.'-  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  sort  of  chemical 
analysis,  a  somewhat  curious  mode  of  experimenting  upon 
literary  composition.  Now,  as  what  is  true  of  a  whole, 
must  be  true  of  its  parts,  let  us  take  some  portions  of  Po- 
etry, admitted  to  be  fine,  and  submit  them  to  the  test  of 
this  wonderful  analytical  battery.  Take  a  stanza,  from  the 
Burial  of  Sir  John  More. 

14  Not  a  drum  was  heard,  nor  a  funeral  note, 
44  As  his  corse  to  the  ramparts  we  hurried, 
"  Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot, 
44  O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried." 

We  will,  according  to  his  rule,  transpose  it  and  break  up 
the  metre  as  much  as  possible. 

Not  a  drum  nor  a  funeral  note  was  heard,  as  we  hurried  his  corse 
to  the  ramparts;  not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot  over  the 
grave  where  we  hurried  our  hero. 

We  will  take  a  second  example  from  the  Psalms  of  Dr. 

Watts. 

44  Come,  worship  at  his  throne, 
41  Come,  bow  before  the  Lord  ; 
"  We  are  his  work,  and  not  our  own, 
44  He  formed  us  by  his  word." 

Let  us  now  compare  it  with  a  passage  in  the  Psalms  of 
David,  of  which  it  is  a  paraphrase. 
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"  0,  come  let  us  worship  and  bow  down.  Let  us  kneel  before  the 
Lord  our  Maker.  For  he  is  our  God,  and  we  are  the  people  of  his 
pasture,  and  the  sheep  of  his  hand." 

We  will  take  one  more  example,  from  Shakspeare's  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained, 
But  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  Heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.     It  is  twice  blessed, 
It  blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 

This  last  passage  we  defy  Dr.  Whately,  or  any  other 
renowned  Dr.,  so  to  transpose  or  break  up,  that  it  shall 
not  be,  what  it  now  is,  Poetry  of  the  most  refined  and  ex- 
alted kind. 

It  is  useless  to  multiply  examples.  And  from  this  anal- 
ysis, what  result  do  we  obtain  ?  That  it  is  destroyed?  has 
ceased  to  be  Poetry  ?  By  no  means.  It  is  still  Poetry, — 
clothed  in  an  altered  garb,  to  be  sure,  —  but  itself  the 
same.  And  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  case  with  all  true 
Poetry.  There  is  in  it  an  essence  you  cannot  destroy,  — 
like  Milton's  Angels,  "  vital  in  every  part,  cannot,  but  by 
annihilation,  die." 

[To  be  continued.] 


Johnson,  or  some  other  wise  man,  says  that,  the  genius 
who  catches  at  laurels  and  preferment  before  his  time, 
mocks  the  hopes  that  he  had  excited,  and  loses  those  years 
which  might  have  been  most  usefully  employed,  the  years 
of  youth,  of  spirit  and  vivacity. 
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A    FRAGMENT. 

1  0  word  of  many  thoughts  !'    Home  —  of  my  youth  ! 
How  oft,  amid  the  busy  cares  of  life, 
Does  memory  turn  to  thee,  with  thoughtful  gaze  ! 
How  oft  recall  to  mind  thy  verdant  fields, 
Thy  gently  murmuring  brook  and  deep-toned  pine, 
Beneath  whose  shade  I've,  wearied,  sat  me  down  ; 
And,  as  the  gentle  breeze  came  sweeping  by, 
Have  listened  to  the  music,  'mid  its  boughs, 
Which  stirred  the  very  depths  of  soul  within. 
How  oft  recall  the  hours,  when  I  have  sat 
Beneath  the  spreading  branches  of  thy  trees, 
And  gazed  with  wonder  on  the  lovely  scene 
Which  Nature  spread  before  me  ;  and  have  wished 
That  I  might  be  as  lovely  as  thou  seem'st 
In  all  thy  varied  forms,  and  changing  hues ; 
And  that  as  long  as  thy  sweet  scenes  appeared, 
I  too  might  live. 

In  part  my  childish  wish  has  been  fulfilled. 
I've  seen  thy  fields  most  beautiful  before, 
Marred  by  rude  human  hands  ;  thy  graceful  trees 
Torn  from  their  native  soil,  and  cast  aside 
As  useless,  save  to  feed  the  greedy  flame. 
But,  even  now  the  icy  hand  of  death 
May  seize  my  frame,  and  lay  me  in  the  grave, 
Ere  half  thy  beauties  shall  have  passed  away. 
And  must  it,  can  it  be,  that  never  more 
I  may  behold  thy  fair  and  lovely  scenes, 
As  when  in  childhood's  happy  years,  I  gazed, 
And  knew  not  why,  save  that,  unknown,  a  spell 
Had  bound  me  to  the  place  ? 

E'en  so  it  must  be  ; 
And  deep  anguish  fills  my  breast.     But  yet  to  thee 
Dear  Home,  will  I  look  back  in  after  years, 
As  having  fed  my  soul  with  heavenly  food, 
And  pointed  me  to  sweeter  joys  above.  Luila. 
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THE  LYRIC  POETRY  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

Poetry  is  the  language  of  passion,  the  natural  overflow- 
ing of  the  human  heart,  when  under  the  influence  of  deep 
and  powerful  emotions.  As  numerous  and  varied  are  the 
causes  that  awaken  these  emotions,  as  are  the  different  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  by  which  mankind  are  surround- 
ed. There  ever  dwells  within  the  human  breast  a  love  for 
the  beautiful  and  sublime,  whether  in  the  natural  or  moral 
world.  The  Soul,  —  that  harp  of  many  strings,  so  deli- 
cately attuned,  — answers,  in  tones  of  sweetest  melody,  to 
the  gentlest  touch  ; 

" it  may  be  a  sound  — 

A  tone  of  music  — summer's  breath  — or  spring  — 
A  flower  —  a  leaf  —  the  ocean  —  which  may  wound  — 
Striking  th  'electric  chain  wherewith  we're  darkly  bound." 

The  natural  world  is  full  of  scenes  and  objects,  that 
awaken  and  call  into  exercise  the  most  delicate  feelings  of 
our  nature.  On  what,  side  soever  we  turn,  there  is  a  lan- 
guage that  speaks  to  the  heart.  7T  is  seen  in  the  humble 
flower,  beneath  our  feet ;  in  the  golden  clouds  that  play 
around  the  portals  of  the  west;  'tis  heard  in  the  gentle 
sighing  of  the  zephyr,  in  the  mighty,  rushing  torrent,  and 
in  the  wild  tornado.  While  we  gaze  upon  objects  and 
scenes  like  these,  the  deep  feelings  within  us  are  stirred. 
Their  grandeur  and  sublimity  almost  overpower  the  mind. 
It  feels  its  own  littleness.  It  rises  above  the  ordinary  level 
of  its  conceptions.  It  calls  to  its  aid  the  bright  hues  and 
colorings  of  Poetry,  to  portray  the  pictures  the  imagina- 
tion has  spread  before  it. 

Confined  to  no  rank  or  condition  in  society,  Lyric  Po- 
etry has  sprung  up  and  flourished  alike  with  the  untutored 
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savage,  and  the  scholar  of  civilized  nations.  True,  the 
former  may  be  rude  ;  the  melody  of  numbers  may  be  want- 
ing. It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  clad  in  a  garb  that  would  se- 
cure it  an  introduction  into  the  halls  of  the  learned,  and 
the  palaces  of  kings.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  Poetry? 
The  essentia!,  the  life-giving  spirit  is  there,  and  the  heart 
of  the  savage  feels  and  owns  its  influence. 

There  is  a  charm  in  Poetry,  in  whatever  form  she  ap- 
pears;  whether  clad  in  all  the  beauties  a  master's  hand  can 
give,  or  in  the  wiidness  of  Nature.  It  never  fails  —  it  can- 
not fail,  to  awaken  an  answering  chord  in  the  human  soul. 
It  has  a  power  that  is  felt  by  all.  But  when  wed  with 
immortal  Harmony  ;  when  Music  comes  to  aid  it  with  its 
magic  power,  who  can  estimate,  who  can  measure  their 
influence  upon  the  human  heart.  They  sway  and  control 
at  will  the  strongest  passions  of  the  soul.  They  exorcise 
the  foul  spirits  of  darkness,  and  calm  the  troubled  breast. 
They  call  into  exercise  the  purest  the  holiest  feelings  of 
our  nature.  They  purify  and  elevate  the  affections.  The 
heart  grows  soft  beneath  their  influence,  and  experiences  a 
foretaste  of  the  joys  of  Heaven. 

Lyric  Poetry  seems  to  be  the  highest  attainment  in  this 
divine  art.  It  has  been  cultivated  by  all  nations.  Every 
people  have  their  songs,  that  are  peculiarly  national.  The 
savage  has  his  wild  war  song.  If  it  but  fall  upon  his  ear, 
he  is  nerved  for  vengeance  upon  his  foes.  Not  less  pow- 
erful are  the  national  lyrics  of  civilized  nations.  They 
exert  an  influence  that  all  things  else  could  never  give. 

But,  however  high  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  other  nations 
may  rank,  that  of  the  Hebrews  must  ever  hold  the  first 
place.  If  we  compare  it  with  that  of  classic  Greece,  how 
great  the  contrast,  — not  in  beauty  and  smoothness,  but  in 
the  purity  of  the  sentiments  it  contains.  My  object  is  not, 
however,  to  institute  a  comparison  between  Hebrew  Poetry 
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and  that  of  any  other  nation,  but  merely  to  point  out  some 
of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  former. 

The  Jews  were  indeed  "  a  peculiar  people."  Their  char- 
acter and  worship  were  unlike  those  of  any  other  nation. 
Theirs  was  not  a  God  of  like  passions  and  imperfections  as 
themselves.  They  worshipped  the  ever-living  and  true 
God,  the  Creator  of  the  Universe.  Theirs  was  a  God  of  in- 
finite perfections,  of  spotless  purity,  of  almighty  power. 
His  power  they  had  witnessed  in  their  deliverance  from 
bondage.  At  his  word  the  sea  divided  before  them.  His  ab- 
horrence of  iniquity  had  been  manfested  in  the  destruction 
of  their  fathers  in  the  wilderness.  Their  worship  must  be 
holy.  Nothing  unholy,  not  even  an  impure  thought  might 
intrude.  Their  offerings  were  to  be  made  "  with  clean 
hands  and  a  pure  heart,"  or  they  would  not  be  accepted. 
Such  was  the  character  of  the  Being  whom  they  worship- 
ped, and  such  the  worship  they  must  offer. 

Hence  the  purity  of  sentiment,  the  elevated  spirit  of  devo- 
tion, that,  breathes  through  every  line  of  their  sacred  songs. 
Their  design  was  to  express  the  power  and  goodness  of 
God  as  manifested  to  themselves  ;  to  kindle  the  flame  of 
devotion  in  the  humble  and  contrite  heart;  to  melt  the 
soul  into  penitence,  in  view  of  its  transgressions  against  a 
God  of  infinite  holiness  and  love  ;  to  awaken  the  overflow- 
ings of  gratitude  for  individual  as  well  as  national  mercies; 
to  pour  the  balm  of  consolation  into  the  broken  heart,  and 
cheer  the  drooping  spirit  with  bright  hopes  and  anticipa- 
tions, in  its  dark  and  dreary  way. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects,  the  whole 
range  of  human  literature  can  furnish  nothing  worthy  a 
comparison  with  these  inimitable  productions.  Where 
else  shall  we  look  for  such  themes?  The  Red  Sea  divided 
before  them,  when  their  enemies  were  pressing  on  to  de- 
stroy them.       The  waters  gushed  from  the  flinty  rock  to 
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allay  their  thirst.  They  were  fed  by  manna  from  Heaven 
during  their  journeyings  in  the  wilderness.  Gcd  himself 
accompanied  them  in  the  cloudy  pillar,  and  drove  out  the 
nations  before  them.  Again,  there  was  the  pomp  of  their 
solemn  worship;  their  splendid  temple  ;  their  costly  sacri- 
fices of  "gems  and  gold,"  and  the  presence  of  Jehovah 
himself.  These  are  the  events  their  sacred  songs  commem- 
orate,—  these  the  themes  upon  which  they  were  founded. 
All  these  circumstances  conspire  to  give  the  Lyric  Poems 
of  this  people,  that  sacred  and  sublime  character  for  which 
they  have  ever  been  distinguished. 

A  striking  characteristic  of  these  productions,  is  their 
freedom  from  all  that  is  trifling.  The  themes  are  too  lofty, 
too  awfully  grand,  too  deeply  important,  to  admit  aught  of 
a  trivial  nature.  This,  too,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  the  people.  Grave  and  dignified,  their  litera- 
ture would  naturally  partake  of  this  characteristic.  But 
though  destitute  of  levity,  still  there  is  no  want  of  deep 
and  tender  feeling.  There  breathes  the  deepest  pathos 
and  tenderness  in  every  line.  These  sacred  songs  indicate 
a  people  alive  to  all  the  most  refined  and  delicate  sensibili- 
ties of  human  nature.  There  is  a  sweetness  that  we  love, 
arising  from  the  gentle  and  tender  emotions  they  awaken  ; 
in  the  beautiful  and  glowing  imagery  they  display;  in  the 
unassuming,  yet  pure  and  elevated  style  of  their  diction. 

The  Jews  were  a  pastoral  people,  constantly  engaged  in 
the  care  of  flocks.  Their  most  beautiful  and  striking  il- 
lustrations are  drawn  from  the  relation  of  shepherd  and 
sheep.  To  such  a  people,  how  beautiful  the  comparison 
of  the  pious  Psalmist  ;  "  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd  ;  I  shall 
not  want.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures  ; 
he  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters."  The  Jews  seemel 
ever  to  delight  in  contemplating  their  relation  to  Jehovah, 
as  that  of  a  flock  to  its  shepherd. 
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A  love  of  their  country,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  na- 
tional religion,  is  another  characteristic  exhibited  in  their 
sacred  compositions.  When  in  a  laud  of  strangers,  suffer* 
ing  under  the  iron  rod  of  bondage,  though  their  harps  still 
remained,  they  could  no  longer  strike  them  to  notes  of  joy 
and  gladness.  How  touching  their  lamentation,  when 
deridingly  called  upon  to  sing  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion. 
"How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land? 
If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget 
her  cunning.  If  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ;  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem 
above  my  chief  joy."  While  humbled  and  cast  down, 
conscious  of  their  individual  as  well  as  national  transgres- 
sions, they  remembered  that  Jerusalem  was  the  city  where 
stood  their  holy  temple,  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  whole 
earth.  Their  sacred  Poetry  breathes  forth  their  attach- 
ment, their  ardent  desire  to  return,  to  visit  again  the 
"courts  of  the  Lord,"  "and  to  worship  in  his  holy  temple." 

Though  the  Jews  often  forgot  the  Lord,  and  transgressed 
the  divine  command,  yet  they  humbled  themselves  when 
suffering  the  severe  displeasure  of  Jehovah,  and  were  ready 
to  return  to  obedience.  With  humble  confidence,  they 
were  ready  to  exclaim  : — 

u  Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall 
fruit  be  in  the  vines  ;  the  labor  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and 
the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat  ;  the  flocks  shall  be  cut  off 
from  the  folds,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls:  yet 
will  I  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  sal- 
vation." 

We  might  point  out  other  traits  of  national  character,  as 
evinced  by  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  Wre  might 
give  numerous  selections,  that  can  never  be  surpassed  in 
all  that  constitutes  the  true  essence  of  Poetry.  But  time 
-and    space    will    not    allow.      Indeed,  to  give  all  the  most 
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beautiful  passages,  would  be  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the 
whole.  But  we  sometimes  find  a  difficulty  in  culling 
flowers  where  all  are  surpassingly  fragrant  and  beautiful. 

The  themes  of  the  Hebrew  Lyrics  are  connected  with 
every  period  of  their  national  history.  They  declare  the 
dealings  of  God  with  the  nation,  their  transgressions,  their 
chastisements  under  the  Divine  hand,  their  captivities, 
their  sufferings  in  the  land  of  bondage,  their  repentance, 
restoration  to  their  country,  and  to  the  Divine  favor.  To 
such  a  degree  have  all  the  important  events  been  celebrated 
in  song,  that  the  lyrical  compositions  of  this  people,  have 
become,  in  a  good  degree,  a  complete  history  of  the 
dealings  of  God  with  the  nation. 

In  their  devotional  character,  the  sacred  Lyrics  of  this 
nation  excel  those  of  all  others.  They  breathe  the  pure 
feelings  of  a  heart  that  had  been  deeply  imbued  with  the 
holy  influences  of  the  spirit  of  Heaven  ;  of  a  mind  that 
has  almost  gazed  upon  the  resplendent  glories  of  the  upper 
world.  They  have  imparted  the  same  feelings  to  thou- 
sands of  others.  They  have  fanned  the  flame  of  devotion 
in  many  a  Christian's  heart,  till  Heaven  seemed  ready  to 
burst  upon  his  enraptured  view.  In  smoothness  and 
melody  of  numbers,  the  songs  of  other  nations  may  equal, 
if  not  excel  them.  But  for  beauty  and  sublimity  of  style 
and  imagery;  for  the  exalted  character  of  their  subjects; 
for  the  pure  and  elevated  spirit  of  devotion  they  breathe  ; 
for  the  influence  they  have  exerted  and  will  continue  to 
exert  till  the  end  of  time,  in  giving  life  and  wings  to  devo- 
tion ;  —  they  stand  far  above  all  other  productions  of  the 
human  mind.  The  seal  of  inspiration  is  stamped  upon 
them,  in  colors  not  to  be  mistaken.  They  cheer  the  weary 
pilgrim  in  his  toilsome  way  ;  they  bid  him  take  fresh  cour- 
age, for  his  journey  will  soon  be  ended.,    "his  warfare  ac- 
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complished,"  and  that  the  sighs  and  tears  that  have  been 
his  portion  in  this  lower  world,  will  soon  give  place  to 
everlasting  songs  of  joy,  in  the  mansions  of  the  re- 
deemed. 


EDITORS'  CHAPTER. 

"  Such  is  my  opinion,"  replied  Lucian,  with  a  look  of  ironical 

complacency.  Sallust  persisted  in  his  opposition.  The  contest  waxed 
warm  and  it  is  now  unanimously  believed,  that  they  would  have  come 
to  blows,  had  not  Horace  arisen,  and  quelled  the  tumult.  Oh,  dear 
reader,  could  you  have  beheld  that  awful  scene, 

Said  Horace,  "the  world  will  expect  it,  and  the  disappointment  will 
be  insupportable,  if  it  be  omitted.  Our  wit,  collected  and  manufac- 
tured for  the  month  past,  "will  bloom  and  fade  unseen,"  unless  we 
have  an  Editorial  to  preserve  it  in.  Why,  the  Editors'  Chapter  is  the 
very  ne  phis  ultra  of  the  Dartmouth,  it  is  50  witty  and  wise."  Sallust 
cast  down  his  eyes  for  a  moment  in  profound  cogitation  ;  then  said, 
"  '  that  was  a  fresh  ide-a,'  and  he  could  not  conscientiously  make  farther 
objection." 

Moreover  our  carelessness  in  forgetting  one  last  month  has  wrought 
direful  convulsions.  "The  world  is  so  out  of  joint,"  an  Editorial  must 
be  perpetrated.     Wherefore,  kind  reader,  bless  your  lucky  stars  ! 

Had  it  not  been  for  Horace,  the  exquisiteness  of  an  editorial  would 
have  been  lost  forever. 

But  hope  looked  through  a  tear  and  smiled. 

Quoth  I,  "  with  a'  my  heart  I'll  do  't." 

And  7  means  Sophocles,  you  know  him,  a  fine  young  man,  with 
bright  buttons.  I  am  a  Mil lerite  and  whistle  down  time  in  the  pro- 
found mists  of  cloud-lands  and  day  dreams.  Like  other  great  men, 
can  hardly  descend  to  actual-hy, — the  common  things  of  life,  but 
dilate  with  the  real  "pork  and  cabbage"  of  existence.  I  have  visions 
of  golden    cities,  illuminated   with  6uns,  —  of  temples  of  truth  with 
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pearly  doors,  where  lies  quivering  sensuous  philosophy  with  the  foot  of 
some  spiritual  ghost  upon  its  n  jck, — of  comets,  stars,  and  women  with 
witching  smiles.  But  I  never  think  or  talk  as  did  Mr.  Tattler  of  such 
beings  as  clap  their  hands  upon  their  foreheads,  on  account  of  the 
headache,  of  course,  utterly  unconscious  of  a  fine  hand  or  arm.  Ami 
I  never  think  of  money  or  subscriptions.  But  when  the  glorious 
Bridegroom  of  day  shakes  from  his  golden  locks  the  bright  radiance 
of — ''confound  this  mud."  bawled  Lucian,  at  this  moment,  as  he 
burst  into  my  sanctum,  inquiring  if  my  Editorial  was  ready,  there- 
upon saying,  "the  printer's  waiting  for  it."  So  kind  reader,  I  am 
compelled  modestly  to  leave  farther  description  of  myself  ior  the 
present,  however  afflicting  it  may  be  to  you.     Pardon  me. 

Our  head  Editorial  is  surrounded  with  light  and  glory,  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  we  confess,  we  cannot  see  clearly,  —  our  pupil  is  too  much 
contracted  to  read  our  new  fledged  pages,  as  with  common  eyes,  but 
with  purblind  twinkling  vision.     As  eye  by  sunlight  dimmed, 

"  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  oursel's  as  others  see  us, 
Ii  wad  Irae  inonie  a  blunder  free  us, 
And  foolish  notion." 

Yet  we  doubt  not  this  No.  will  "turn  out  rich."  Our  faithful  con- 
tributors have  many  thanks  for  their  liberal  contributions  to  the  "  col- 
umns of  ou:  valuable  paper."  Our  generous  patrons,  we  trust  will 
be  much  "  taken  "  with  us.  As  speech  makers  say,  we  write  for 
"Bunkum."  A  merry  rogue  once  said,  "  when  he  wanted  a  dinner, 
he  writ  a  paragraph  of  table  talk,  and  his  bookseller  upon  sight  paid 
the  reckoning."  Still  we  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  "dear  people." 
For  them  we  would  toil  much  and  suffer  much,  yet  we  have  some 
longing  dreams  of  the  "  shadowy  future."  Glory  twinkles  upon  us 
from  afar,  like  soul  through  a  dark  eye  drowned  in  rec.nt  tears.  Ah  I 
enviable  lot,  who  would  not  be  an  Editor  !  "The  house  will  come  to 
order,"  said  the  President.  And  it  did  come  to  order.  "The  report  of 
the  Financier  is  called  for,"  said  the  President  again.  The  Financier 
arose  with  becoming  dignity,  and  reported  as  follows.  "  Received  for 
The  Dartmouth  on  sundry  accounis,  one  dollar  thirty  seven  cents 
and  five  mills,"  Then,  after  commenting  with  great  volubility  upon 
the  punctuality  of  subscribers,  —  the  glorious  prospect  of  getting  so 
many  additional  half  dollars,  from  delay  of  payment,  he  took  his  seat, 
in  silence. 

A  flash  of  lightning  streamed  across  the  room,  and  "  so  we  parted."- 
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COLLEG  E  AFFAIRS. 

Dartmouth  College  Phalanx.  This  College  Company  nppeared 
at  its  last  annual  training  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Charles  H. 
Bell.  As  members  of  the  Institution,  and  well-wishers  to  the 
Phalanx,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  say,  that  under  its  gentlemanly  and 
accomplished  officers,  the  Company  well  deserves  the  highest  praise 
for  a  correct  and  soldier-like  appearance;  and  that  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  made  against  it  by  inlerested  partisans,  it  bids  fair 
to  be  for  the  future,  what  it  always  has  been, — one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  very  best,  of  the  volunteer  Companies  in  the  State. 


Officers.  The  following  gentlemen  are  officers  of  the  College 
Societies,   for  the  Summer  Term. 

Social  Friends.  John  B.  Clark,  President;  Joseph  M.  Bell,  Vice 
President;  Albert  Dodge,  Secretary. 

United  Fraternity.  Thomas  W.  Freelon,  Jr.,  President;  Ed- 
ward S.  Cutter,  Vice  President  ;  Joseph  W.  Drew,  Secretary. 

Theological  Society.  Charles  Newhall,  President;  Thomas 
Wilson,  Vice  President;  T.  W.  T.  Curtis,  Secretary. 


Commencement  Orators.  The  several  Societies  in  College,  before 
which  Anniversary  Orations  are  delivered,  will  be  addressed  at  the 
next  Commencement,  by  the  following  gentlemen. 

The  Literary  Societies,  by  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  of  Portsmouth. 

The  Gamma  Sigma,  by  Rev.  0.  A.  Bronson,  of  Boston. 

The  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  by  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  of  Portsmouth. 

The  Theological,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Skinner,  of  New  York. 
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ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

History  is  ever  inviting  us  to  enter  her  temple,  and  lis- 
ten to  her  eloquent  teachings,  rich  with  the  combined 
wisdom  and  experience  of  ages.  And  as  she  leads  the 
truth-seeking  mind  back  through  the  dim  vale  of  years, 
she  bids  it  read,  in  the  mouldering  trophies  of  unhallowed 
ambition,  the  destiny  of  those  who  obey  its  impulses  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  she  points  to  him,  as  pursuing  the 
true  path  to  honorable  distinction,  who,  in  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  philanthropy  and  an  elevated  patriotism,  seeks 
to  emulate  the  virtues  of  those  men,  the  light  of  whose 
lives,  like  that  of  parting  day,  sheds  a  lingering  glory  around 
the  pathway  of  receding  centuries.  Every  age,  perhaps, 
may  boast  of  men  whose  lives  were  brilliant  exemplifica- 
tions of  some  ennobling  quality  ;  whose  examples  posteri- 
ty will  number  among  the  richest  bequests  of  the  past. 
But  to  few  periods  has  been  given  the  privilege,  to  claim  the 
honor  of  producing  men,  whose  mighty  minds  have  eleva- 
ted and  blest  mankind.  Happy  for  the  world,  such  men 
have  lived  ;  with  whom  we  associate  all  that  is  sublime 
in  conception,  profound  in  thought  or  noble  in  action  ;  to 
whose  characters  the  Virtues  seem  to  have  given  the  rich- 
ness of  their  blended  beauty.       Among  the   periods  thus 
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distinguished,  the  era,  which  witnessed  the  achievement  of 
American  Independence,  will  ever  appear  conspicuous,  not 
only  as  being  the  time,  when  Freedom  broke  the  spell  of 
Royalty,  but  for  its  long  catalogue  of  illustrious  men.  No 
epoch  so  loudly  called  for  great  men  ;  men  of  thought, 
as  well  as  action  :  and  never  did  so  many  obey  the  sum- 
mons. 

From  that  immortal  number,  we  have  selected,  for  our 
theme,  the  name  of  Alexander  Hamilton  ;  a  man  whom 
we  believe  America  will  be  proud  to  number  among  the 
greatest  of  her  benefactors,  when  the  cavilingsand  malice 
heaped  upon  him,  shall  slumber  in  the  oblivious  grave  of 
their  authors.  His  opinions  have  been  traduced  ;  and  it 
reflects  dishonor  upon  his  country,  that  his  exalted  worth 
still  remains  unappreciated  by  the  great  mass  of  its  citi- 
zens. But  let  it  be  our  high  a!  d  patriotic  purpose,  to  re- 
move the  uncertainties  of  his  history,  to  cherish  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  advocated,  and  clothe  his  memory  with 
perennial  freshness.  From  the  present  comparatively  dis- 
tant period  in  our  political  existence,  we  view,  'as  through 
a  glass  darkly, '  those  '  times  that  tried  men's  souls  ; '  and 
it  is  by  a  studied  perusal  of  the  history  of  those  times,  and 
of  the  public  services  of  the  men,  who  wielded  the  desti- 
nies of  our  infant  Republic,  that  we  may  hope  to  attain  to 
a  true  appreciation  of  their  greatness.  Their  epoch  was 
one  which  will  stand  out  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  hu- 
manity. It  was  destined  to  be  the  realization  of  hopes 
which  the  visionary  and  fanatic  had  alone  dared  to  cherish 
before.  Ages  of  wrestling  and  bloodshed  had  not  sufficed 
to  emancipate  man  from  the  thraldom  of  oppression  ;  he 
was  now  to  reach  an  elevation,  where,  unfettered  in  his  de- 
votion and  amenable  to  laws  of  his  own  enactment,  he 
could  work  right  on  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission. 

Our  limits  will  permit  us  but  a  mere  glance  at  the  char- 
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acter  and  career  of  Hamilton  ;  yet  this,  though  it  convey 
but  twilight  ideas,  will  show  that  his  was  the  rare  prerog- 
ative to  give  to  his  country  a  direction  and  an  impulse, 
which  it  will  feel  forages;  and  to  leave  upon  the  noble 
fabric  of  its  government  the  imperishable  impress  of  his  ge- 
nius. A  distant  land  possesses  the  honor  of  being  his  birth- 
place ;  but  it  will  contribute  to  America's  highest  renown 
to  have  nourished,  in  her  bosom,  the  youth,  and  fostered, 
under  the  discipline  of  her  institutions,  the  gifted  intellect 
of  the  man,  whose  name  will  constitute  one  of  the  bright- 
est gems  in  her  coronet  of  glory.  While  yet  a  beardless 
youth,  he  was  seen  bidding  adieu  to  the  "leisure  and  de- 
lights of  scientific  groves,"  and  girding  his  slender  form 
in  the  rough  panoply  of  war,  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  Brit- 
ish invasion  from  the  shores  of  his  adopted  country.  For 
his  qualities  as  a  soldier  and  a  general,  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  Washington  and  La  Fayette  unbosomed  to  him  their 
most  secret  plans,  and  sought  his  counsel  and  co-operation. 
His  youthful  eloquence  carried  resolution  and  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  the  timid  and  doubting  ;  while  it  calmed  the 
tumultuous  uprisings  of  the  rash  and  desperate.  We  have 
no  brighter  display  of  the  nobleness  of  his  nature  than  at 
the  capture  of  Yorktown,  the  closing  scene  in  the  fearful 
drama  of  the  Revolution.  When  the  vanquished  enemy 
were  about  to  fall  victims  to  the  just  vengeance  of  his  sol- 
diers, he  bid  them  *  spare  all  who  ceased  to  resist, J  and 
sent  them,  monuments  of  his  humanity,  to  proclaim  to  their 
bigoted  sovereign  the  invincibility  of  American  valor,  when 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  justice. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  clang  of  conflict  died  away  along 
our  shores,  and  the  first  beams  from  the  rising  sun  of  Inde- 
pendence pierced  and  dispersed  the  darkness  of  the  gathered 
tempest,  than  the  waxen  bands  of  the  Confederation  rap- 
idly dissolved.     The   elements   of  anarchy  and  misrule. 
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which  had  slumbered  through  the  darkness  of  the  struggle, 
awoke  at  the  dawn  of  peace  with  renovated  energy.  The 
unsuspecting  were  becoming  the  dupes  of  demagogues, 
eager  to  sacrifice,  to  their  own  aggrandizement,  the  inesti- 
mable advantages,  which  years  of  doubtful  and  bloody  con- 
flict had  won.  New-born  Liberty  had  filled  the  American 
heart  with  delirious  exultation  ;  the  wild  spirit  of  demo- 
cratic fanaticism  seemed  about  to  blast  the  budding 
hopes  of  the  people,  who  had  so  lately  drained  to  the 
dregs  the  cup  of  suffering,  pressed  to  their  lips  by  the  hand 
of  tyranny.  And  while  a  ruined  Credit  and  empty  Treas- 
ury gave  no  cheering  responses  to  the  repeated  demands  of 
the  war-worn  soldiers  for  remuneration,  they  caused  the 
Government  to  reel  under  the  burden  of  its  Public  Debt. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  our  national  affairs,  when 
the  genius  of  Hamilton  raised  him  above  the  darkness 
which  brooded  over  our  future  prospects,  to  rule  the  ascen- 
dant of  that  fearful  hour.  His  eagle  eye  at  once  perceived 
the  weakness  which  must  have  caused  a  dismemberment 
of  the  national  body  ;  and  when  he  beheld  it  distracted 
and  torn  by  State  jealousies  and  conflicting  self-interests, 
the  words  of  his  counsel  fell  like  drops  of  healing  water 
upon  its  bleeding  wounds. 

When  the  Convention  assembled,  which  was  to  rear, 
from  weakness  and  disunion,  the  beautiful  fabric  of  a  free 
Government,  and  give  the  charter  of  their  liberties  to  an 
independent  people,  Hamilton  was  there.  The  collect- 
ed wisdom  of  the  nation,  exerting  its  united  energies, 
seemed  scarcely  adequate  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  great 
trust;  and  when  it  was  likely  to  quail  before  the  fearful 
array  of  obstacles,  which  present  circumstances  and  past 
experience  presented,  his  far-seeing  views,  enforced  by  his 
potent  eloquence,  gave  direction  and  determination  to  its 
efforts.     Long  and  patiently  did  those  patriotic  statesmen 
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deliberate,  and  glorious  was  the  result.  From  their  un- 
wearied toils  sprung  forth  that  immortal  instrument,  the 
Federal  Constitution  ;  under  whose  broad  iEgis,  America 
has  pursued  the  untrodden  path  of  '  liberty  protected  by- 
law,' fearless  of  her  enemies,  who,  while  they  saw  her 
prosperity,  predicted  her  downfall,  and  exulted  at  the 
thought   of  revelling  in   her  spoils. 

The  contributions  from  the  pen  of  Hamilton,  embodied 
in  that  almost  prophetic  commentary  on  the  Constitution, 
the  Federalist,  will  remain  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  fame  ; 
a  living  record  of  his  genius.  When  summoned  to  take 
the  helm  of  the  National  Finances,  unexampled  was  the 
skill  he  displayed,  wonderful  the  power  he  exerted.  '  He 
smote  the  rock  of  the  National  Resources,  and  abun- 
dant streams  of  revenue  gushed  forth.'  'He  touched  the 
dead  corpse  of  the  Public  Credit,  and  it  sprang  upon  its 
feet.'  While  fulfilling  the  high  behests  of  the  station 
which  had  been  assigned  him,  his  civic  virtues  were  des- 
tined, in  a  different  but  no  less  successful  manner,  to  deter- 
mine the  destiny  of  America.  The  generous  spirits  of 
La  Fayette  and  his  companions,  burning  with  the  devotion 
kindled  at  the  altar  of  democratic  freedom,  had  uninten- 
tionally lighted  up  an  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of  their 
countrymen,  which  knew  no  control  ;  over  whose  devour- 
ing conquests  France  wept  tears  of  blood.  That  voice, 
which  was  wafted  from  her  shores  across  the  Atlantic, 
found  a  ready  response  in  many  an  American  breast;  and 
our  youthful  Republic  trembled  on  the  verge  of  ruin. 
But  the  penetration  of  Hamilton  perceived  the  delusion, 
and  his  timely  warnings  were  followed  ;  neutrality  was 
preserved,  while  "  we  beheld  the  Republics  of  Europe 
march  in  procession  to  the  funeral  of  their  own  liberties, 
by  the  lurid  light  of  the  revolutionary  torch.  The  tumult 
of  the  passions  subsided,  the  wisdom  of  the  administration 
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was  perceived,  and  America  now  remains  a  solitary  monu- 
ment on  the  desolated  plains  of  Liberty." 

The  sun  of  Hamilton's  existence  was  veiled  in  darkness 
ere  it  had  attained  its  zenith  ;  but  he  had  lived  long  for  his 
country  and  humanity.  It  comes  not  within  our  purpose 
to  anathematize  the  custom  on  whose  altar  he  was  sac- 
rificed. He  has  left  a  record  of  his  detestation  of  it, 
which  effaces  from  his  character  the  brand  of  a  duellist. 
Nor  would  we  attempt  to  portray  the  doom  that  rests 
upon  the  hand  which  demolished  the  noble  fabric  of  his 
being.  But  we  may  truly  say,  that  in  him  was  realized 
the  idea  of  a  guardian  s]  nit,  commissioned  by  Heaven  to 
watch  over  the  destiny  of  America,  and  to  succor  her  in 
her  hour  of  trial.  Coming  generations  will  hail  him  as 
great,  and  hasten  to  do  reverence  to  his  memory. 


CHANT  OF  THE  STORM  SPIRIT. 

The  tempest  is  my  gallant  steed, 

Whose  reeking  breath  and  mighty  tread, — 
As  on  we  dash  with  headlong  speed, — 

Inspire  the  stoutest  hearts  with  dread. 

I  cast  my  gantlet  to  the  world; 

The  lists  extend  from  shore  to  shore; 
My  banner 's  in  the  clouds  unfurled  ; 

My  war-cry  is  the  thunder's  roar. 

The  forests,  like  mailed  squadrom?,  fling 

Defiance  to  my  proud  appeal ; 
And  sounds  of  angry  conflict  ring 

Amid  their  glades  like  clang  of  steel. 
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I  charge  the  castellated  height, 

And  shake  it  to  its  rocky  base  ; 
Till,  won  by  my  resistless  might, 

It  stands  a  ruined  fortilace. 

I  plunge  in  Ocean's  foaming  tide, — 

Whose  swelling  bo^om  heaves  apace, — 

And  woo  her,  as  a  blushing  bride, 

Responding  to  my  wild  embrace.  Z. 


POETRY  AND  MUSIC,  — THEIR  UNION  AND  EFFECTS. 

In  a  former  N  imber  we  considered  the  origin  and  nature 
of  Poetry ;  we  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Music,  and  its  connexion  with  Poetry. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  is  Music?  In  an- 
swer, it  may  be  said,  Music  is  a  succession  or  combination 
of  sounds,  so  arranged  as  to  produce  an  agreeable  impress- 
ion on  the  ear.  The  musical  term  for  simple  succession 
is  Melody;  and  for  combination,  Harmony.  It  admits  of 
other  important  divisions ;  Rythm,  which  relates  to  the 
comparative  length  of  sounds  ;  and  Dynamics,  which  treats 
of  the  different  stress  of  the  voice,  as  loud  or  soft.  It  may 
also  be  regarded  as  an  art.  To  this  belongs  the  practical 
part,  singing  and  playing  on  musical  instruments. 

Regarded  in  this  light,  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of 
all  the  Fine  Arts,  and  adds  much  to  the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  society.  It  cheers  the  sad,  melts  the  soul  to 
tenderness  and  pity,  or  fills  it  with  brave  and  generous 
feelings.  It  is  calculated  to  assist  the  sage  in  his  medita- 
tions, and  the  warrior  on  the  battle-field.  It  is  suited  alike 
to  the  joyousness  of  youth  :  to  cheer  the  decrepitude   of 
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age  ;  and  solace  the  soul    when  about  to  take  its  final  de- 
parture. 

There  is  Music  in  every  thing  around  us;  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  there  is  not  a  discord  made  in  Nature's  Mu- 
sic. The  deep-toned  lowing  of  the  kine,  the  neighing  of 
the  horse,  the  bleating  of  a  thousand  sheep,  the  hum  of 
the  various  tribes  of  insects,  the  chanting  of  birds,  the 
sighing  of  the  wind,  mingle  together  in  harmonious  con- 
cert; —  they  sing  Nature's  great  Anthem,  without  making 
a  single  discordant  sound. 

From  what  age  we  are  to  date  the  origin  of  Music,  is, 
perhaps,  something  which  we  do  not  precisely  know.  That 
however  it  is  very  ancient,  we  are  certain.  On  every  sub- 
ject relating  to  antiquity,  our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect ; 
for  the  histories  of  very  remote  times  are  so  mingled  with 
fable,  that  we  arrive  at  truth  with  difficulty.  In  tracing  it 
down  till  we  come  to  a  period  in  which  history  can  be  re- 
lied on,  we  are  furnished  only  with  a  few  liints  from  which 
to  draw  our  inferences.  As  was  suggested  in  a  former 
Number,  Music  and  Poetry  originated  at  the  same  time, 
and  for  many  of  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  they  accom- 
panied each  other.  They  had  an  existence  long  before 
men  became  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing.  As  Po- 
etry had  its  origin  in  deep  impassioned  feeling,  arising  from 
the  contemplation  of  what  is  sublime  or  beautiful  in  the 
physical  or  moral  world,  and  as  every  where,  and  in  all  ages, 
these  have  been  found,  we  may  readily  conclude  that  very 
soon  after  men  had  formed  a  language  by  which  they  could 
communicate  their  ideas,  they  would  have  the  language 
of  Poetry  ;  and  again,  as  Poetry,  from  the  regular  cadences 
of  its  lines  is  more  easily  remembered  than  Prose,  it  would 
readily  be  seen  and  seized  upon  by  a  rude  people,  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  writing,  as  the  surest  way  to 
preserve  historical  facts.     Accordingly,  we  find  that  from 
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a  very  remote  period  of  antiquity,  there  have  been  bards 
who  sung,  in  verse,  the  exploits  of  their  warriors,  and  the 
important  events  concerning  their  tribes.  Their  persons 
were  considered  sacred ;  and  to  have  injured  them,  would 
have  been  regarded  impiety  to  the  Gods.  It  will  be  borne 
in  mind,  they  were  unacquainted  with  letters,  and,  there- 
fore, had  no  means  of  preserving  their  productions  except 
by  memory  :  — hence,  they  were  learned  and  handed  down 
from  father  to  son. 

On  great  public  occasions,  it  was  the  custom  of  these 
chroniclers  in  song,  to  repeat  their  poems  to  keep  alive  in 
the  people  a  knowledge  of  their  ancestors,  and  excite  them 
to  deeds  of  glory.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they 
were  repeated  in  the  same  manner  as  plain  prose.  The 
theme  was  exciting,  the  language  of  the  feelings  and  the 
heart ;  and,  to  give  it  full  effect,  must  be  uttered  in  tones 
corresponding  to  the  sentiment.  As  may  readily  be  seen, 
it  would  require  a  different  tone  of  voice  to  represent  the 
delicate  emotions  of  love  and  pity,  from  the  rude  and  bois- 
terous transports  of  rage,  the  fierceness  of  revenge,  or  the 
confidence  of  bravery.  Hence  arose  Music  ;  rude,  indeed, 
at  first,  but,  nevertheless,  it  gave  the  bard  a  power  which 
he  could  not  possess  without  it.  The  singing  was  simple, 
consisting  of  few  notes  arranged  in  simple  melody.  Per- 
haps there  is  that  in  Poetry,  its  regularity,  its  flowing  num- 
bers, which  suggests  melody.  This  may  be  merely  gratu- 
itous, but  how  else  can  we  account  for  the  fact,  that  chil- 
dren, in  learning  to  read  it,  are  inclined  to  what  we  famil- 
iarly call  a  sing-song  tone  ?  How  else,  too,  can  we  ac- 
count for  the  fact,  that  Poetry  and  Music  were  so  long 
united  ? 

Of  the  origin  of  instrumental  music,  we  know  but  little. 
It  was  probably  not  till  long  after  that  of  vocal.  The  sa- 
cred historian  informs  us  that  Lamech  the  sixth  generation 
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from  Adam,  "  took  unto  him  two  wives ;  the  name  of  one 
was  Adah,  and  the  other  Zillah.  And  Adah  bare  Jabal  : 
he  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents  and  have  cattle. 
And  his  brother's  name  was  Jubal ;  the  father  of  such  as 
handle  the  Harp  and  Organ."  The  probable  meaning  of  the 
passage  is,  that  Jubal  was  the  inventor  of  a  kind  of  instru- 
ments designated  by  the  name  of  Harp  and  Organ.  We 
may  go  farther ;  —  we  may  suppose  that  Lamech  himself 
was  a  bard ;  that  the  art  continued  with  the  family  from 
father  to  son. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  earliest  specimen  of  Poetry 
extant,  is  ascribed  to  Lamech  ;  and  was  prepared,  no  doubt, 
to  be  accompanied  by  his  son  on  the  Harp  or  Organ.  For 
want  of  a  better  translation,  1  will  give  it  as  it  stands  in 
our  received  version. 

"  And  Lamech  said  unio  his  wives, 

Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice.     Ye  wives 

Of  Lamech,  hearken  to  my  speech ; 

For  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  wounding, 

And  a  young  man  to  my  hurt. 

If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  seven  fold, 

Truly  Lamech  seventy  and  seven  fold," 

Egypt,  for  so  long  time,  the  repository  of  refinement  and 
science,  stands  distinguished  in  the  history  of  Music.  The 
Egyptians  claimed  the  discovery  of  this  pleasing  art. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  fact,  there  is  no  doubt,  they 
made  many  and  great  improvements  in  it. 

Music  was  considered,  among  the  Egyptians,  a  sacred 
art,  and  pertained  to  their  religious  rites.  Their  design- 
ing priests  made  use  of  it  to  gain  and  keep  ascendency  over 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  They  knew  its  mighty  power 
over  the  human  mind,  —  that  when  men  could  be  capti- 
vated by  nought  else,  they  could  by  Music.  Accordingly, 
in  the  temple  of  Isis,  bands  of  fair  maidens,  fancifully 
attired,  joined  in  the  mystic  dance,  and  sang  with  voices 
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of  most  exquisite  sweetness.  The  priesthood  were  singers 
by  profession ;  and  of  so  much  importance  was  it  consid- 
ered, that  no  pains  were  spared  to  render  it  as  effectual  as 
possible.  By  this  means  Music  was  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  The  same  is  true  in  relation  to  the 
Jews.  The  sons  of  Levi  were  set  apart  especially  to  per- 
form the  services  of  the  Lord.  Some  were  appointed  for 
the  sacrifices  ;  some  for  ministering  at  the  altar  ;  and  others 
for  singing,  and  playing  on  musical  instruments.  In  the 
time  of  David,  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel,  it  appears  he 
had  a  large  band  of  performers,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
placed  Asaph,  whose  duties,  we  are  told,  were,  "  to  proph- 
esy with  harps,  with  psalteries  and  cymbals."  Their  man- 
ner of  performance  was  to  chant  a  psalm,  and  accompany 
it  with  the  harp,  organ,  and  other  instruments.  The  sing- 
ing was  frequently  duets,  carried  on  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue, with  choruses,  in  which  all  joined.  The  Book  of 
Psalms  was  written  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  being 
chanted  and  sung  in  the  public   worship  of  the  sanctuary. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  acquainted,  it  has  been  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  mankind,  whether  Pagans,  Jews,  or 
Christians,  to  make  use  of  Music  in  religious  services. 
The  native  savages  of  America  have  their  war  songs,  and 
songs  at  feasts ;  and  when  a  warrior  dies,  they  chant  a 
funeral  song  in  praise  of  his  deeds ;  and  all  mankind  ac- 
knowledge it  to  be  a  proper  manner  of  expressing  de- 
votional feelings,  and  a  service  with  which  the  Deity  is 
well  pleased.  Does  not  this  sentiment,  so  fully  expressed, 
show  that  it  is  a  faculty  which  ought  to  be  cultivated  ? 
Music  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  most  refined 
pleasures  of  civilized  life,  and  productive  of  the  happiest 
effects  upon  society. 

We  are  so  constituted  as  to  receive  pleasure  from  our 
senses.     How  oft   the  eye  feasts  itself  on  the  beauties  of 
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natural  scenery,  —  the  delicate  coloring  of  the  rose, — the 
finely  cultivated  field,  —  or  the  wild,  unbroken  forest.  We 
delight,  too,  in  the  fragrancy  of  the  rose,  as  well  as  its 
beauty  ;  and  a  parterre  of  flowers  affords  us  double  pleasure 
from  its  odor  and  loveliness.  So,  too,  the  ear  drinks  in 
the  rich  melody  of  Music.  Who  has  not  listened  with 
charmed  delight  to  the  music  of  the  Red-breast,  as  she 
seemed  to  pour  forth  the  soul  of  song  ;  or  felt  a  kind  of 
mournful  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  plaintive  notes  of  the 
Whippoorwill  ?  Am  I  told  that  these  are  only  pleasures  of 
sense  ?  Well,  what  if  they  are  ;  — it  is  only  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  goodness  of  our  Creator,  in  so  constituting  us 
that  we  should  derive  positive  pleasure  from  what  might 
have  given  pain.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that  a  pleasure 
is  merely  sensual  because  received  through  the  senses. 
You  look  at  a  beautiful  picture  or  landscape,  and  you  feel 
a  pleasurable  sensation  from  the  simple  act  of  seeing.  But 
it  stops  not  here  :  you  admire  its  beauty,  its  justness,  or  the 
skill  of  its  author :  and  thus  you  receive  an  intellectual 
pleasure.  It  suggests  the  benevolence  that  prompted  its 
production  ;  and  thus  you  feel  a  moral  pleasure.  So  in 
listening  to  a  piece  of  music,  we  may  enjoy  the  simple 
pleasure  of  sound,  or  a  still  higher,  that  of  the  mind  and 
heart. 

In  all  ages  the  most  wonderful  effects  have  been  ascribed 
to  Music.  Orpheus  received  a  Lyre  from  Mercury,  its  in- 
ventor, and  is  said  to  have  played  with  so  masterly  a  hand. 
"  that  even  the  most  rapid  rivers  ceased  to  flow,  the  beasts 
of  the  forests  forgot  their  wildness,  and  the  mountains 
moved  to  listen  to  his  song.':  From  this  fable,  extrava- 
gant as  it  may  seem,  we  may  learn  something  of  the  effects 
produced  by  Music. 

The  simple  child  of  Nature,  as  he  stood  listening  to  the 
sweet  breathings    of  the  flute,  or  the    wild   notes  of  the 
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clarion,  imagined  the  tones  of  the  instrument  to  be  the 
voice  of  a  God ;  for  these  had  a  power  to  stir  up  within 
him  the  deep  fountains  of  feeling,  and  rouse  all  the  dor- 
mant passions  of  his  soul.  Hence,  the  bard  was  reverenc- 
ed as  the  priest  of  God,  and  his  voice  listened  to  as  that 
of  Inspiration.  He  had  an  almost  unlimited  power  over 
the  hearts  of  the  multitude,  a  power  wellnigh  as  miracu- 
lous as  that  described  by  the  great  Poet  of  the  human  pas- 
sions ;  — 

" Orpheus'  Lyre  was  strung  with  Poets'  sinews, 

Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  stones  and  steel ; 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Forsake  unsounded  deeps,  to  dance  on  sands." 

When,  in  olden  time,  the  loud  Pibroch  sounded  the  note 
of  war  throughout  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  instantly 
every  claymore  was  drawn,  and  every  Scottish  heart  resolv- 
ed to  defend  its  native  hills  or  perish  in  the  attempt  ;  and 
even  now,  the  simple  singing  of 

"  Scots  wha'  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled," 
will  awaken  irrepressible  feelings  in  the  Scotsman's  bosom. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Swiss  soldiery,  naturally 
brave  and  faithful  in  war,  are  so  affected  by  the  singing  of 
he  Ranz  Des  Vetches,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
them  in  the  army  :  so  powerfully  do  feelings  of  home 
come  upon  them,  that  it  becomes  a  mania,  and  the  strong- 
est reasons  cannot  induce  them  to  remain  in  the  camp.  How 
wonderful  is  the  power  that  can  thus  melt  the  heart  of  the 
merciless  soldier,  and  make  him  weep  like  a  child.  So 
universal  is  the  love  for  Music,  so  naturally  does  it  affect 
the  human  heart,  that  we  may  well  doubt  whether  there 
be  a  soul  that  is  "  not  moved  by  concord  of  sweet  sounds  ;  " 
and  if  such  a  one  can  be  found,  certainly  we  should  agree 
with  the  Poet,  that  he 

"  Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils," 
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Music  has  a  language  for  every  state  and  condition  in 
life, — from  the  simple  lullaby,  sung  to  our  infancy,  the 
song  of  love,  the  devotional  strain,  to  the  martial  note  of 
war.  It  has  a  charm  for  all.  There  is  no  station  so  high  it 
may  not  reach  ;  so  low  it  may  not  cheer  j  so  sacred  it  may 
not  become  ;  so  refined  it  may  not  adorn.  If  the  rich  have 
their  concerts,  and  their  oratorios  ;  the  poor  have  their  so- 
cial songs  and  glees.  The  humble  home  of  the  peasant, 
and  the  proud  palace  af  the  prince,  are  alike  enlivened  by 
this  heavenly  art. 

Music  derives  its  chief  power  over  the  mind  from  its  ex- 
pression. There  are  tones  to  express  the  different  emo- 
tions which  is  the  only  universal  language  of  our  race. 
Words  are  not  the  only  medium  by  which  we  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  feelings.  There  is  a  language  of  hope 
and  disappointment;  of  joy  and  sorrow  ;  of  confidence  and 
despair  ;  of  authority  and  submission,  which  is  known 
by  all.  You  would  never  mistake  the  pleadings  of  a 
mendicant  for  the  commands  of  a  superior  ;  or  the  trans- 
ports of  joy  for  the  sighing  of  sorrow.  It  is  a  language 
felt  and  understood  by  all,  even  when  the  language  of  words 
would  be  unintelligible  jargon.  Music  avails  itself  of  this 
language. — this  key  to  the  heart, — and  thus  becomes  in- 
telligible to  all.  It  appeals  not  to  the  judgment,  but  to 
the  heart,  and  there  finds  an  answering  tone.  When  ei- 
ther the  mind  or  the  body  is  wearied  by  exhaustion,  and 
its  powers  begin  to  flag,  Music  acts  as  a  restorer,  and  adds 
new  energy  to  the  drooping  spirits.  It  animates,  excites, 
cheers.  Music,  to  be  felt  and  appreciated,  must  be  natural, 
easy  ;  neither  strained  nor  constrained  ;  neither  too  violent 
nor  too  tame.  The  sentiment  must  be  felt ;  for  Music 
without  sentiment  is  like  language  without  meaning,  "con- 
fusion worse  confounded." 

And  what  sentiment,    I   ask,   is    there   in  the  unnatural 
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screaming  of  some  modern  Opera  singers,  and  even  of  some 
who  sing  in  church,  who,  like  Hamlet's  player,  "  tear  a 
passion  in  tatters  to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings  ?  " 
We  wonder,  indeed,  at  the  skill  they  manifest,  just  as  we 
do  at  the  difficult  tumbles  of  a  harlequin  ;  and  we  think 
the  one  about  as  becoming  as  the  other.  Let  us  not  be 
understood  as  railing  at  modern  music,  by  the  wholesale  ; 
there  is  much  in  it  that  reflects  credit  on  the  hearts  and 
heads,  both  of  the  composers  and  performers.  It  is  only 
this  unnatural  music  against  which  we  speak.  Improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  Music,  as  well  as  in  its  practice  as 
an  art,  have  kept  honorable  pace  with  improvements  in 
other  sciences. 

In  modern  times,  Italy  and  Germany  have  been  distin- 
guished for  their  Music,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  two 
nations  are  strikingly  exemplified  in  their  productions. 

Italy,  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  delightful  countries  on 
the  globe,  with  a  climate  bland  and  exhilirating  —  a  land 
of  genial  soil  and  sunny  skies,  diversified  with  the  most 
beautiful  scenery,  —  and,  moreover,  a  land  of  classic  inter- 
est ;  every  mountain,  grove,  and  stream  of  which,  their 
Poets  have  peopled  with  Divinities  and  Nymphs  —  has 
given  birth  to  a  race  of  highly  poetic  temperament,  and 
passionately  fond  of  Music.  Their  productions  are  char- 
acterised by  pathos  and  feeling.  The  Italians  are  said  to 
be  the  sweetest  singers  in  the  world. 

Germany  is  situated  to  the  north  of  Italy,  colder  in  cli- 
mate, poorer  in  soil,  and  more  rugged  in  aspect ;  and  the 
Germans  are  an  intelligent,  industrious  people,  inured  to 
toil  and  hardship,  possessed  of  grave,  studious,  thinking 
minds.  Hence  their  Poetry  and  Music  have  more  of 
thought  and  less  of  feeling,  and  are  better  adapted  for  in- 
struction and  devotion  than  amusement.  The  one  is  the 
language  of  the  heart,  the  other  of  the   intellect :    the  one 
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the  spontaneous  effusion  of  an  excited  and  almost  inspired 
mind,  the  other  of  a  thinking,  calculating,  breathing  genius. 
The  Italian  is,  perhaps,  better  calculated  to  please,  the 
German  to  instruct.  The  Italians  have  carried  it  higher 
as  an  art,  the  Germans  as  a  science.  English  Music  is 
characterized  by  grandeur  and  sublimity  mingled  with 
cheerfulness,  the  Scotch  by  wildness,  while  that  of  the 
Irish  is  of  the  pensive,  subduing  kind. 

Music  and  Poetry  exert  a  reciprocal  influence  upon  each 
other.  The  effect  of  a  tune  depends,  in  a  great  measure, 
upon  the  words  with  which  it  is  sung.  A  song,  well  sung, 
produces  far  more  effect  than  the  same  merely  read  :  when, 
at  the  same  time,  the  tune  without  the  words  would  excite 
but  little  interest.  It  is  the  combination  of  the  two,  often, 
that  produces  the  effect.  Thus,  that  popular  piece  of  mu- 
sic, which  gave  Bonaparte  so  much  success  in  his  battles, 
Marseilles  Hymn,  seems  out  of  place  when  sung  with  any 
other  words  than  those  set  to  it.  We  naturally  expect  to 
hear 

"  Ye  sons  of  Freedom,  wake  to  glory," 

and  the  inspiring  chorus, 

"  March  on,  march  on,  all  hearts  resolved 
On  Liberty,  or  Death." 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  Ode  on  Science.  We 
hardly  feel  that  we  have  heard  that  soul-stirring  piece,  un- 
less we  hear, 

"  The  British  yoke  and  Gallic  chain, 
Were  urged  upon  our  necks  in  vain ; 
All  haughty  Tyrants  we  disdain, 
And  shout,  —  Long  live  America." 

There  is  no  pleasure  more  refined  than  that  resulting 
from  Music.  It  has  power  to  call  up  associations  of  the 
most  ^thrilling  kind.      Every  one   knows   what  exquisite 
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pleasure  he  has  felt  in  listening  to  a  favorite  air,  that  he  has 
not  heard  for  a  long  time  ;  it  is  like  seeing  an  old  friend 
after  an  absence  of  years.  Thus,  "  Home,  sweet  home," 
though  always  sweet  in  itself,  produces  different  effects 
when  heard  under  different  circumstances.  When  at  home, 
seated  around  the  family  hearth,  where  we  can  see  those 
Ave  love,  it  has  the  effect  of  calming  our  feelings  and  pro- 
ducing contentment.  But  let  a  weary,  care-worn  traveller, 
far  from  his  native  land,  a  wanderer,  hardened,  it  may  be, 
by  rude  contact  with  the  world,  —  let  him  hear  that  song, 
and  instantly,  his  whole  soul  will  be  subdued  as  by  a  magic 
spell.  He  will  think  of  that  mother,  who  watched  over 
him  in  infancy,  and  parted  with  him  in  sorrow,  — of  broth- 
ers, sisters,  and  friends.     He  will  sigh  for  home. 

We  can  scarcely  be  aware  of  the  important  rank,  that 
Sacred  Music  holds  in  religious  worship,  or  of  the  influence 
it  exerts  on  the  speaker  and  hearer.  That  preacher  was 
certainly  right,  who,  after  his  choir  had  most  miserably 
sung  the  hymn  given,  read  another,  and  requested  them  to 
try  and  sing  better,  for  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
preach  after  such  singing. 

I  will  close  this  Essay,  by  reference  to  an  Ode  on  the 
power  of  Music,  in  honor  of  St.  Cecilia's  day,  written  by 
Dryden. 

The  Poet  introduces  us  to  a  banquet  scene  at  the  court 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  king  is  sitting  on  his  throne, 
surrounded  by  his  courtiers,  with  their  brows  bound  with 
roses  and  with  myrtles,  and  Thais,  his  lovely  queen  by 
his  side.  All  was  pomp  and  royal  splendor  ;  but  amid  this 
courtly  throng  there  was  an  individual  of  humble  birth, 
who  had  power  over  even  the  monarch  himself,  and  could 
change  the  current  of  his  feelings  at  will. 

"  Timotheus  placed  on  high 
Amid  the  tuneful  choir, 
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With  flying  fingers  touched  the  lyre, — 
And  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky, 
And  heavenly  joys  inspire." 

The  musician  then  began  his  song  from  Jove,  —  describ- 
ed his  leaving  Olympus  and  visiting  the  spheres,  when 
instantly  the  multitude  catching  at  the  allusion,  and  reiter- 
ating the  happy  compliment  of  the  bard,  proclaimed  with 
a  shout  Alexander  a  God. 

"  A  present  Deity,  they  shout  around, 
A  present  Deity,  the  vaulted  roofs  resound ; 
With  ravished  ears,  The  monarch  hearsr 
Assumes  the  God,  Affects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres." 

He  changes  his  theme,  and  sings  the  praise  of  Bacchus, 
and  the  joys  of  revelry. 

"  Soothed  with  the  sound  the  king  grew  vain, 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again, 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes, 
And  thrice  he  slew  the  slain." 

Again  he  changes  his  theme,  and  sings  in  mournful 
strains  —  he  sings  of  the  unfortunate  Darius, 

"Fallen,  fallen, 
Fallen,  from  his  high  estate," 

and  infuses  into  the  elated  monarch  a  feeling  of  sadness, — 

"  And  now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole, 
And  tears  began  to  flow." 

By  degrees  he  infuses  pity,  —  then  love. 

But,  hark  !  he  strikes  the  golden  lyre  again,  and  rouses 
him  from  his  dream.  He  awakes  the  spirit  of  vengeance. 
He  sings  of  the  unburied,  unrevenged  dead. 

"  The  king  seized  a  flambeau,  with  zeal  to  destroy  ; 

Thais  led  the  way, 

To  light  him  to  his  prey, 
And  like  another  Helen  fired  another  Troy." 
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THE    COT    OF  MY   CHILDHOOD. 

Come,  E.ural  Muse,  who  oft  hast  me  inspired, 
To  sing  of  Childhood  and  its  joyous  train, 

When  from  the  Hamlet's  busy  hum  retired, 
Beneath  the  tortile  vine  thy  untaught  strain 

Allured  the  smiling  Nymphs  to  wend  their  silent  way, 
Along  the  margin  of  the  pearl-lit  stream, 

To  list  the  wild  thrush  or  the  swallow's  lay, 
Or  in  the  pool  to  catch  the  flitting  gleam 

Of  vernal  sunshine,  —  hither  turn  thy  foot. 
Here  passed  my  early  moments,  —  moments  bright 

As  the  clear  morn,  when  rays  of  glory  shoot 
O'er  Freedom's  valleys  from  the  fount  of  light. 
If  there  is  joy  in  Childhood's  tender  days 
To  ardent  fancy's  retrospective  gaze ; 
If  Youth's  bright  hours  charm  through  every  clime, 
Though  distant  in  the  traversed  path  of  time ; 
If  Fancy  ever  paints  with  rosy  hue 
The  fading  beauties  of  the  scenery  past, 

The  pleasures,  brightening  glories,  prospects  new, 
The  heavenly  visions,  that  on  Childhood  cast 

Such  rich  and  dream-like  splendor,  as  doth  rest 
On  the  green  islands  of  the  gorgeous  West,  — 
Fain  would  I  turn  these  orbs  with  backward  glance 
Through  the  sweet  vista  of  receding  years  ; 

Fain  would  I  hover  o'er  the  bright  expanse, 
Where  all  my  joys  and  transports,  smiles  and  tears, 
Once  centered,  —  where  the  richly  peering  sun 
My  infant  brow  and  cheek  first  smiled  upon. 
But  there  were  other  smiles,  —  a  parent's  eye, 
Pure  as  the  sunbeam  skirting  yon  blue  sky, 
Shone  on  her  offspring,  pillowed  on  her  breast,  — 
Softer  than  cygnet's  down  that  balmy  rest. 
When  the  bleak,  wintry  tempest  howled  along, 
Whirling  the  forests  by  its  wrath  o'erthrown, 

Starting  my  slumbers,  then  her  soothing  song 
Stole  on  my  visions  like  the  silver  tone 
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Of  some  small,  undulating  harp  of  air, 

Swept  by  a  seraph's  white  hand  wandering  there. 

Thou  wast  an  humble  cottage  ;  yet  more  dear 
With  thy  rich  birchen  tassels  drooping  low, 

Than  the  proud  mansion  of  the  wealthy  peer, 
With  marble  front  and  gilded  portico. 

And  thy  bright  sunny  riv'let  gushing  through 
The  rustling  reeds  that  on  its  margin  grew, 
Or  the  small  living  spring,  that  bubbling  up 
With  pearly  liquid  filled  my  leaf-wrought  cup, 
Pure,  cool  and  healing  in  a  summer's  day, 
Was  far  more  charming  to  my  boyish  eye, 

Than  jasper  syphons,  whose  clear  fountains  play, 
Shooting  their  snow-tipped  columns  to  the  sky. 

Here,  first,  with  novel  grandeur,  Nature's  charms, 
Meads,  mountains,  fruitage,  flowers  of  every  hue, 

Each  sylvan  scene,  that  childish  fancy  warms, 
Burst  with  gay  splendor  on  my  wondering  view, — 

Infused  my  youthful  breast  with  purest  glow 
Of  joy,  and  ecstacy,  —  my  pulse  beat  high 

With  ruddy  health.     Life's  deep  empurpled  flow 
Thrilled  through  my  veins, —  then  pleasured  gentle  sigh 

From  my  full  heart  in  tender  transport  stole ; 
My  airy  spirit  plumed  her  silken  wings, 

The  gushing  tide  of  rapture  filled  my  soul, 
Swept  its  light  course  and  led  my  wanderings. 

I  sauntered  forth,  —  the  dewy  breath  of  morn 
Lay  in  bright  slumbers  on  the  violet's  bloom, 

Of  softening  night  air  and  the  moonlight  born. 
Parents  of  fragrant  gems  and  rich  perfume. 
The  season  was  lovely,  for  the  sun 
Kissing  the  Twins,  his  ruby  cycle  run. 
The  swelling  moss-bells  by  the  flock  were  prest, 
The  blandly  sporting  breeze,  Spring's  wanton  guest, 
Poured  o'er  the  Virgin's  cheek  and  Flora's  train, 
The  live  carnation  of  the  Ruby's  stain. 
A  thousand  plants  of  beauteous  emerald  dye, 
A  thousand  blossoms  rise  of  odorous  smell ; 
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"Myriads  of  golden-winged  insects  lie 

Amid  theii  purple  chambers  ;  hourly  tell 

Their  little  loves,  while  Flora's  sylphiad  weaves 
Soft,  dulcet  music  in  their  silken  leaves. 
The  broad  oak's  tufted  branches  perched  among, 
The  green-helmed  locust  spins  his  argute  song; 
There  waving  graceful  on  the  liquid  air, 
Hangs  the  sheen  thread  of  fairy  gossamer. 
Here  the  gay  butterfly  in  robes  of  light, 
In  undulating  balance  holds  his  flight; 
Or,  the  sweet-scented  wood-bine  settled  on, 
Waves  his  rich  gilded  vestments  in  the  sun. 
Insects  of  joy,  herbs,  flowers ;  each  varied  name, 
I  knew  not  then,  nor  whence  you  smiling  came, 
Nor  whence  the  spirit  shooting  through  each  vein 
That  o'er  my  being  held  its  new  domain. 
Dear  were  your  charms,  when  day  by  day  I  roved, 
Still  saw  new  beauties,  and  still  wildly  loved  ; 
And  as  each  rising  morn  ennewed  my  frame, 
Among  new  beauties  and  new  prospects,  came  ; 
Still  farther  wandered  o'er  romantic  hills, 
Y"et  longer  listened  to  the  mountain  rills 
Whose  streams,  from  steep  to  steep,  loud  rushing  prone, 
In  snowy  curves,  like  silver  fillets  shone, 
Till  radiant  sunset,  gorgeous  to  behold, 
Poured  o'er  the  West  a  flood  of  molten  gold ; 
And  every  cloud,  that  swept  along  the  sky, 
Blazed  in  its  march  of  crimson  majesty ! 
Much  I  admired  the  boundless  world  that  lay 
Above,  around  me,  far  as  eye  could  stray; 
Yet  as  I  rose  the  steep,  I  wondering  viewed 

New  cliffs  and  forests  springing  into  birth, 
Where  the  pure  sky  in  azure  quietude, 

Seemed  resting  on  the  green  and  vernal  earth, 
That  earth,  which  rose  an  Eden  on  my  sight, 
So  full  of  harmony,  of  heaven  and  light! 

When  the  rich,  pregnant  clouds  of  Summer  shed 
Their  roscid  moisture  on  the  waving  grain  ; 

And  heaven's  resplendent  arch  of  glory  spread 
Its  magic  wonders  o'er  the  yellow  plain  ; 
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In  silent  admiration  fixed,  I  stood 
To  see  its  moving  base  reposing  on 

The  glassy  lake,  — now  on  the  lofty  wood 
Waiting  the  bidding  of  the  golden  sun  ; 

And  oft  I  joined  the  wild  and  dream-like  chase, 
To  gain  its  brilliant,  airy  resting  place  ; 
For  Grandams  said,  the  sparkling  gem  was  laid 
With  beaten  gold  beneath  its  bright  arcade  ! 
It  vanished!  thus  did  Childhood's  blissful  dream 
Of  soft,  delicious  rapture  die  away  ! 

And  Youth's  frail  barque  upon  the  rushing  stream 
Of  Life  sailed  onward  but  a  summer  day, 
And  it  was  gone  !  yea,  nothing  now  remains, 
Save  Memory's  pleasures  mingled  with  her  pains. 

Years  glide  away,  and  change  succeeds  to  change ; 
Time  varies  boundless  Nature,  —  human  Art 
Destroys  old  structures  in  its  lawless  range, 
And  tramples  on  Antiquity's  brown  chart, 

Rearing  new  wonders,   as  the  potent  sway 
Of  Time  sweeps  ancient  wonders  all  away  ! 
That  little  Cot  is  mouldering  to  the  earth  ; 
The  green  moss  rises  on  its  humid  wall, 
Which  once  beheld  the  beaming  eye  of  mirth 
Shoot  twinkling  glances  through  the  cheerful  hall, 
Where  many  a  night  in  festal  revelry, 
The  young  convened  for  play  and  storied  song  ; 
Nor  heeded,  as  the  crackling  fire  blazed  high, 
How  sped  the  eagle-pinioned  hours  along. 

Then  came  the  willow  basket,  plenteous  crowned, 
With  golden  apples,  which  in  Autumn  flung 

Their  mellow  richness  on  the  velvet  ground, 
While  hill  and  vale  with  blithesome  harvest  rung. 

The  cup  was  brimmed  with  joy,  clear,  sparkling  red 
With  tears  the  scarlet  clustered  currants  shed, 
And  oily  nuts,  for  winter  pastime  stored, 
In  rich  profusion  graced  the  rural  board. 

Blest,  sunny  hours  !  I  never  more  shall  see 
Hours  half  so  bright,  so  full  of  ecstacy  ! 
Yet  a  soft  pleasure,  soothing,  sad  and  wild, 
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Comes  o'er  my  spirit  in  her  thoughtful  mood ; 

And  sometimes  have  I  wept,  and  often  smiled, 
Deep  pondering  in  lovely  solitude, 

When  Memory  hath  shed  her  kindling  rays 
Of  dear  enchantment  on  my  happier  days  ; 
And  with  light  fingers  pensively  hath  swept 
The  tuneful  chords  that  long  in  silence  slept. 
Each  little  object,  that  in  childhood  seized 
My  sportive  fancy,  songster,  opening  flower, 

Grotto,  or  ivied  arboret  that  pleased, 
Has  vanished  with  the  evanescent  hour. 

The  plumy  warbler  now  remits  his  lay, 
Rank  weeds  and  rushes  choke  the  crystal  spring; 

Fierce  gales  have  borne  the  maple's  shade  away, 
Beneath  whose  arms  to  hear  the  minstrel  sing, 
I  lay.     The  humming  bird,  with  jetty  crest, 
No  longer  sips  the  balm's  ambrosial  dews  ; 
Nor  on  its  scarlet  petals  leans  his  breast, 
Specked  with  bright  gold  and  all  the  rainbow's  hues. 

No  sylph  of  Flora  rears  the  poppy's  stem, 
Or  spreads  its  soft,  light  mantle  to  the  sun  ; 

No  dewdrop  glitters  on  the  piony's  gem, 
Brightest  of  flowers  the  moonbeam  falls  upon. 

The  sand-hill,  where  the  swallow  scooped  her  cell, 
On  which  with  Albert  I  was  wont  to  play, 

Has  crowned  with  grass  the  slope  where  white  sands  fell, 
Sliding  in  columns  down  their  silver  way. 

Beneath  the  tendrils  of  the  mantling  vine, 
I  sat  with  Orra  on  the  shaven  green  ; 

We  watched  the  sun  upon  his  steep  decline, 
Till  twinkling  sapphires  decked  the  vaulted  scene. 
The  night  breeze  through  the  loliage  softly  crept, 
Waking  the  fragrant  sigh,  that  sweetly  slept 
On  beds  ol  roses.     Nature's  incense  there 
Spent  its  still  breathings  on  the  kindred  air. 
O  'twas  a  heavenly  hour  —  each  parting  minute, 
A  golden  dream  had  blissful  rapture  in  it. 
An  airy,  sweet,  unearthly  vision 
Entranced  my  soul  in  Love's  embrace  ; 

I  thought  the  happy  scene  elysian, 
The  cherub  spirit's  dwelling  place  ; 
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Or,  that  the  habitants  of  Heaven 
Had  left  their  bright,  empyrean  skies, 

And  all  their  hopes  and  joys  had  given 
To  crown  this  earihly  paradise  ! 
The  vision  fled  !  the  fairy  spell 
Was  broken  !     Bower  of  bliss,  farewell  ! 

The  arbor  now  is  hastening  to  decay  ; 
The  vine  is  withered  ;  Orra's  blushing  cheeks 

Have  lost  their  roses ;  now  the  orb  of  day, 
With  fainter  glow  and  paler  fulgence,  seeks 

The  western  Isles.     Did  not  gay  Childhood's  vision 
Scatter  those  tints  of  glory  o'er  my  home, 

Decking  the  scene,  to  mock  with  sweet  derision 
The  fading  beauties  that  were  yet  to  come! 

These  fields  responded  to  the  voice  of  toil, 
The  dews  were  scattered  at  the  rosy  dawn; 

In  Autumn,  Ceres  crowned  the  fruitful  soil, 
And  threw  her  saffron  mantle  o'er  the  lawn. 

The  owner  led  the  mazy  rill  along 
In  smooth  cut  trenches  o'er  the  sloping  plain  ; 

The  herbage  brightened,  as  it  flowed  among 
The  fine  spun  fibres ;    Nature  smiled  again. 

The  groaning  store-house  echoed  to  the  din 
Of  threshing  instruments  that  played  within. 

The  orchard  yielded  tribute  ;  not  the  vine 
Of  famed  Madeira  claims  a  higher  place 

In  rural  banquets  ;  not  the  Gallic  wine, 
Foaming  and  sparkling  in  the  crystal  vase. 

For  many  a  scion,  set  by  gentlest  skill, 
Perfumed  the  vale  with  white  and  purple  bloom, 

Sweet  babe  of  uberty  ;    and  many  a  rill 
Gushed  from  the  press  in  amber-wreathed  foam. 

But  where  have  all  those  joyous  prospects  fled  ? 
Where  are  the  herds  that  grazed  upon  the  lea  ? 

The  meads  now  echo  to  an  alien's  tread  ! 
The  herds  have  vanished,  —  hushed  their  frolic  glee. 
The  keen  resounding  axe  hath  lowly  laid 
The  reverend  oak  and  walnut's  graceful  shade; 

The  pigeon  sees  her  toil  built  dwelling  fall, 
With  tremor  claps  her  wings,  bemoans  the  fate 
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Of  her  dear  nestlings,  doomed  to  perish  all, 
All  victims  to  the  stranger  tenant's  hate  ! 

And  soon  the  fatal  tube,  with  leaden  hail, 
Cuts  short  the  blue-winged  mother's  plaintive  wail. 
My  father  loved  to  list  their  cooing  song, 
To  see  them  flap  the  clouds  and  mount  the  sky, 

Upon  the  leafy  branch  to  see  them  throng; 
He  therefore  taught  the  groves  to  rear  on  high 

Their  cloud-kissed  heads — he  pruned  their  wayward  shoots 
And  scattered  unctuous  earth  around  their  roots. 

My  loved,  my  best  resort  was  yonder  hill, 
In  Summer,  with  small  scarlet  cherries  crowned; 

Below  its  virent  base,  the  noisy  mill 
Forever  sent  its  watery  murmur  round. 

A  small  canal  the  fluttering  wheels  supplied  ; 
The  fleecy  white  mist  veiled  the  foaming  tide. 
And  there  the  trout  in  agile  pastime  met 
The  rapid  current  of  the  leaping  jet; 
Green  mossy  rocks  the  boiling  waters  stayed, 
Broad  elms  lean'd  over  with  their  bending  shade  ; 
When  flocks  within  the  cooling  glen  withdrew, 
And  Nature  languished  into  silent  rest, 

On  the  pellucid  lymph  myself  I  threw, 
And  glided  smoothly  on  its  buoyant  breast; 

But  ah  !  no  more  is  seen  the  fairy  play 
Of  bubbles  glittering  in  the  noontide  beam  ; 
No  more  the  light,  fantastic,  fleecy  spray 
Winds  up  in  vapor  from  the  dashing  stream  ; 

The  mill  falls  headlong,  thundering  to  the  ground, 
The  wild  rocks  echo  and  the  vales  resound  ! 

I  once  was  greeted  by  endearing  smiles 
Of  fondest  parents.     Fancy  gambolled  round  ; 

She  strewed  the  scene  with  fascinating  wiles, 
Rearing  a  fabric  on  enchanted  ground. 

With  snowy  light  the  lofty  pillars  shone, 
As  formed  of  pure  and  polished  Parian  stone  ; 
The  turrets  shot  aloft  their  gilded  spires, 
Catching,  before  he  rose,  the  day-god's  fires, 
Bliss  sports  with  Beauty  in  the  splendid  halls  ; 
Unnumbered  joys  upon  their  votaries  wait; 
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But  ah  !  the  edifice  of  grandeur  falls, 
Snatched  by  a  whirlwind,  left  all  desolate  ! 

O  !  I  can  weep  blissful  moments  gone  ! 
Can  weep  for  blushing  joys,  that  fading  fled 
Like  Hesper,  when  Aurora's  car  glides  on 
Sprinkling  the  roses  with  her  dewy  tread. 

Yea,  I  for  them  will  sadly,  fondly  weep, 
Who  led  me  where  yon  rill  the  sedges  leaves  ; 
No  more  they  love  me;  they  will  ever  sleep 
In  silence  where  the  darkling  cypress  waves. 

As  when  the  forest  pine  uplifts  on  high 
It  stately  trunk  above  the  sister  trees, 

The  scathful  thunderbolt  of  heaven  let  fly, 
Scatters  its  verdant  honors  to  the  breeze; 

E'en  so,  our  fondest  hopes,  our  best,  our  last 
Are  swept  away  by  fortune's  darkling  blast. 
My  kindred  slumber  in  the  Lethean  tomb  ! 
Sweet  be  their  visions  as  the  Amphion  choir  ; 

Tho'  friends  forget  their  melancholy  doom, 
He,  who  now  pensive  strikes  the  trembling  lyre, 
With  never  cease  their  obit  to  deplore, 
Till  Memory  faints  and  Life's  last  throb  is  o'er. 
Yea,  this  fond  heart  that  thrills  with  Friendship's  glow. 
And  pours  in  artless  notes  this  rural  strain; 

Which  oft  has  borne  Misfortune's  withering  blow, 
The  sport  of  Penury's  wan,  meagre  train, 
Shall  rest  in  silence  and  its  place  on  earth 
Be  lost  to  Memory  as  before  its  birth  ! 

Onzo, 


The  most  certain  way  to  give  any  man  pleasure,  is  to 
persuade  him  that  you  receive  pleasure  from  him,  to  encour- 
age him  to  freedom  and  confidence,  and  to  avoid  any  such 
appearance  of  superiority  as  may  overbear  and  depress  him. 
Johnson. 
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VACATION, -A   SKETCH. 

The  most  interesting  period  in  College,  is  when  one  is 
out  of  College,  free  from  care  and  control,  and  enjoying  the 
sweet  but  short  pleasures  of  vacation.  To  this  the  student 
looks  forward  as  the  oasis  of  his  life. 

Near  the  close  of  a  long  winter  and  spring  term,  on  a 
bright  May  morning,  which  every  body  said  was  the  finest 
they  had  ever  seen,  and  which  had  drawn  forth  the  most 
recluse,  and  excited  the  most  gloomy  and  morose  to  smiles 
and  good  nature,  nothing  was  talked  or  thought  of  but  the 
approaching  vacation.  There  were  many  sallies  of  wit, 
and  bursts  of  enthusiasm  ;  things  were  uttered  and  received 
in  a  manner  that  indicated  a  high  poetic  state  of  mind  gen- 
erally. 

That  morning  I  met  Ned,  —  than  whom  no  one  disliked 
more  the  rigid  duties  and  stern  rules  of  College.  "  Well, 
Tom,"  said  he,  "are  you  going  to  the  city,  this  vacation?" 
"No,"  cried  1,  "you  will  not  catch  me  away  from  the 
green  hills,  in  the  bright  month  of  May  ;  I  love  too  well  their 
fresh  air,  the  music  of  brooks,  and  birds,  the  pleasant  val- 
leys, with  their  happy  homes.  Why,  Ned,  do  you  think 
to  tempt  me  from  Paradise,  to  the  city  with  its  smoke  and 
din,  its  straight,  narrow  streets,  squares,  and  confounding 
angles,  fetid  air,  and  endless  contiguity  of  heterogeneous 
human  beings  ?     No,  — 

Nature  I'll  court  in  her  sequestered  haunts, 
By  mountain,  meadow,  streamlet,  grove,  or  cell ; 
Where  the  pois'd  lark  his  evening  ditty  chants, 
And  health,  and  peace,  and  contemplation  dwell." 

Ned  endured,  with  sundry  wry  faces,  this  rather  pro- 
lific reply  to  his  question,  uttered  with  some  enthusiasm, 
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and  a  little  affectation.  Though  I  really  do  love  the 
country,  yet  the  main  reason  for  spending  the  vacation 
there,  perhaps  was  the  deplorable  state  of  my  financial  af- 
fairs at  the  close  of  the  term  ;  having  unwittingly  paid 
more  of  my  board,  and  other  necessary  bills,  than  was  con- 
sistent with  carrying  out  any  schemes  of  pleasure  in  travel- 
ing and  city  amusements  ;  —  this  oversight  confined  me 
necessarily  to  the  country. 

Not  so  with  Ned  ;  for  he  had  shrewdly  kept  the  last  fifty 
dollars,  sent  him  to  pay  his  College  bills,  and  was  resolved 
to  see  a  little  of  the  world.  Ned  was  a  gregarious  animal 
and  loved  society.  He  had  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Col- 
lege, in  improving  his  social  faculties.  To  do  this,  had 
cost  him  many  cigars  and  oyster  suppers.  He  loved  to 
talk,  and  when  no  other  of  his  friends  were  at  leisure  to 
chat  with  him,  he  would  hold  an  interesting  conversation 
with  his  dog,  who  was  as  attentive  and  intelligent  as  any 
dog  could  be  expected  to  be,  who  enjoyed  no  better  advan- 
tages. Ned  considered  him  a  remarkable  dog  ;  for  on  these 
interesting  occasions  of  condescending  familiarity,  Troup 
would  seat  himself  socially  upon  his  haunches  and  watch 
his  master's  face  as  it  kindled  in  varied  discourses  upon 
snipes,  partridges,  and  woodclmcks  ;  and  like  a  true  and 
established  wit,  he  would  ever  and  anon  wink,  as  much 
as  to  say,  —  '  1  could  say  some  bright  things  on  these 
topics  if  I  chose,  but  I  am  not  in  the  mood  now.' 

But  enough  of  the  general  characters  of  Ned  and  his  dog ; 
of  the  former  we  can  say  no  more  at  present ;  to  the  latter, 
justice  we  doubt  not  will  be  done,  in  a  learned  treatise  by 
Bumbo,  on  the  "  Moral  Impresences,  and  Primary  Intellec- 
tions of  the  Canine  Species  generally,  and  of  Troup  partic- 
ularly ;" —  which  erudite  work  he  is  now  industriously 
preparing,  and  it  will  appear  in  an  extra  number  of  the  next 
Dartmouth,  unless  from  its  transcendental  nature,  it  should 
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be  above  the  appreciation  of  those  bungling,  matter-of-fact- 
devouring  editors. 

Ned  having  quartered  Troup  upon  a  friend,  like  himself 
a  great  despiser  of  books  and  lover  of  dogs,  earnestly  en- 
joining upon  him  to  take  him  occasionally  to  his  own  room, 
that  he  might  not  have  an  entire  forgetful ness  of  his  im- 
perial palace,  and  of  his  absent  master,  —  spent  the  remain- 
der of  the  night  previous  to  his  departure  for  the  city,  in 
serenading  his  neighbors,  with  a  tin  horn. 

This  he  did  partly  from  an  amiable  desire  to  give  de- 
liciousness  to  their  repose,  and  partly  to  prepare  himself  for 
his  performances  the  next  day,  in  a  more  public  manner. 
For  he  esteemed  it  a  mark  of  a  bold  young  gentleman  and 
fine  scholar,  to  produce  an  incessant  concurrence  of  sweet 
sounds  from  this  instrument,  the  only  thing  in  fact  in 
which  he  excelled. 

His  efforts  were  appreciated  by  his  fellow  passengers ;  for 
he  had  not  proceeded  more  than  twenty  miles,  when  at  a 
half-way  house,  a  committee  were  appointed  to  wait  upon 
him,  and  express  the  thanks  of  the  passengers  for  his  per- 
formances thus  far,  and  their  fears  that  he  would  injure  his 
health,  if  he  exerted  himself  more  for  their  amusement. 
They  suggested  he  might  create  a  rupture  inside,  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  leave  him  at  the  next  stopping  place  ; 
which  would  be  exceedingly  unpleasant  for  them. 

Ned  felt  himself  flattered, — complied  with  the  request, 
and  rode  several  miles  in  great  complacency.  But  as  the 
matter  turned  itself  over  in  his  mind,  it  presented  rather 
more  equivocal  phases  than  at  first ;  whereupon  there  were 
certain  relaxations  in  the  muscles  of  his  masticatory  or- 
gans, —  and  Ned  was  a  chop-fallen  young  man.  In  which 
condition  we  shall  leave  him  for  the  present,  and  talk  of 
our  own  exploits  when  we  think  they  will  interest  others 
as  they  do  ourselves. 
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COWPEB. 

Pew  Poets  have  more  admirers  than  Cowper.  His  per- 
fect simplicity  and  sincerity,  united  with  the  ease  and 
gracefulness  of  his  verse,  make  him  to  many  the  sweetest 
of  all  the  English  Poets.  He  was  not  educated  for  a  Poet, 
but  for  a  man  of  business  ;  and  it  was  his  ill  health  alone 
that  prevented  him  from  becoming  such.  Naturally 
thoughtful,  his  infirmities  and  afflictions  made  him  melan- 
cholly,  and  sometimes  almost  insane.  It  is  to  these  exter- 
nal circumstances  that  we  owe  the  pleasure  we  derive  from 
the  works  of  one  of  Nature's  true  Poets ;  for  had  he  been 
able  to  pursue  a  different  manner  of  life,  as  was  expected, 
his  diffidence  would  never  have  suffered  his  name  to  come 
before  the  world.  He  wrote,  because,  as  he  said,  he  might 
as  well  be  doing  that,  as  doing  nothing  ;  little  thinking  that 
while  he  had  missed  the  way  to  fortune,  he  had  found  the 
way  to  fame.  To  that  very  calamity  which  made  him 
leave  the  herd  like  a  stricken  deer,  was  owing  the  devel- 
opement  of  that  genius  which  made  him  the  most  popular 
Poet  of  his  age. 

His  Poems  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character ;  and  he 
has  left  no  one  of  much  length  except  the  Task.  This  is 
the  most  characteristic  of  its  author.  In  it  his  character 
as  a  Poet  is  exhibited  chiefly  in  three  particulars,  viz :  as 
a  religious ,  a  pastoral,  and  a  domestic  Poet.  To  one  of 
these  divisions  may  be  ascribed  nearly  all  his  best  passa- 
ges. In  such  subjects  we  find  his  whole  heart,  his  warm- 
est sympathies  ;  and  he  writes  upon  them  as  one  who  is 
anxious  to  disclose  the  fulness  of  emotion,  that  spontane- 
ously glows  within  him,  and  not  as  one  toiling  to  fan  some 
feeble  flickering  into  life. 

It  may  require,  perhaps,  a  peculiar  taste  to  love  Cowper 
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as  a  religious  Poet.  Unlike  most,  even  of  those  who  have 
written  upon  serious  subjects,  he  writes  to  be  useful  ;  and 
he  can  write  nothing  without  making  that  his  aim.  While 
others  labor  to  please,  and  excite  admiration  as  their  ulti- 
mate object,  he  tries  to  allure  the  reader  by  his  poetical  em- 
bellishments, scenery  and  imagery  to  the  contemplation  of 
what  may  profit  him.  We  find,  that  what  there  is  of  a  re- 
ligious cast  in  his  volume  is  thrown  toward  the  end  of  it, 
so  as  not  to  repel  the  reader  at  his  entrance,  and  also  that 
he  might  leave  his  best  impressions  last.  He  says  if  he 
were  to  write  as  many  volumes  as  Voltaire,  not  one  should 
be  without  this  tincture.  If  the  world  do  not  like  it,  the 
worse  for  them  ;  he  cannot  yield  to  them  at  the  expense  of 
his  conscience.  Had  he  sought  for  popularity  merely, 
never  would  he  have  censured  so  severely  the  vices  of  the 
day.  But  to  contemplate  the  follies  of  the  world,  and  not 
reprehend  them,  was  with  him  to  approve  them. 

Cowper  is  the  Poet  of  heart  and  conscience  ;  the 
Poet  of  a  good  Christianity ;  of  a  genuine  religious  prin- 
ciple, unprejudiced,  liberal  and  refined  ,*  without  auster- 
ity, without  fluctuation ;  establishing,  elevating  ;  in  all, 
exhibiting  a  symmetry  of  character,  which,  while  it  con- 
vinces, attracts.  If  Christianity  is  to  be  favorably  re- 
garded by  the  world,  it  must  be  in  such  a  light.  The 
Christian  man,  who  does  most  good,  is  not  always  he  that 
reproves  most.  To  chide  men  for  finding  pleasure  in  the 
gratification  of  their  present  tastes,  and  to  propose  to  them 
no  other  substitute  than  a  rigid  self-denial  and  tasteless  as- 
ceticism, is  both  an  unwise  policy,  and  an  injustice  to 
Christianity.  Has  Religion  no  connection  with  Literature  ? 
Is  it  not  susceptible  of  Poetry  ?  Cowper  shows  us  that  it 
is.  "He  has  mingled  the  waters  of  Helicon  with  the 
hallowed  streams  of  Siloam,  and  planted  the  Cross  amid 
the  bowers  of  the  Muses." 
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Cowper  is  introduced  to  us  as  a  pastoral  Poet  upon  al- 
most every  page,  by  his  allusions  to  rural  life  and  scenery. 

"  The  country  wins  me  still, 
I  never  framed  a  wish,  or  formed  a  plan 
That  flattered  me  with  hopes  of  earthly  bliss, 
But  there  I  laid  the  scene." 

Though  he  has  chosen  the  greatest  variety  of  subjects,  he 
exhibits,  in  all,  his  ardent  love  of  Nature.  He  shows  us 
Nature  in  its  simplest  forms,  reflected,  without  distortion, 
from  the  fountain  of  his  own  pure  and  humble  spirit,  un- 
tinselled,  unadorned.  Wordsworth  is  no  more  an  admir- 
er of  Nature,  than  is  Cowper,  nor  does  he  delight  more 
in  minute  delineation,  or  find  more  themes  among  com- 
mon things  of  country  life.  He  appropriates  more,  to 
be  sure,  but  in  doing  it,  often  selects  his  materials  from 
objects  too  low  to  interest  us.  Cowper's  more  delicate  and 
refined  taste  chooses  to  copy  only  the  nobler  works  of  Na- 
ture. How  pure  and  untainted  must  be  the  spirit  of  such 
a  Poet,  whose  highest  pleasure  it  is  to  commune  with  that 
simple,  artless  life,  which  he  sees  in  the  green  world  about 
him.  He  would  never  stoop  to  the  artificial  tastes  and 
conventional  opinions  of  mankind,  save  to  elevate  them  to 
himself,  and,  in  a  spirit  of  charity,  do  them  good.  Cow- 
per is  perfect  purity.  From  the  voluptuous  imagery,  and 
appeals  to  the  passions  which  we  find  in  some  highly  gifted 
writers,  it  is  a  most  pleasant  relief  to  the  pure  in  heart,  to 
turn  to  an  author,  not  a  line  of  whose  verse  needs  to  be 
blotted  out,  or  suggests  the  least  indelicacy  of  sentiment 
to  the  most  modest. 

All  rural  sounds  as  well  scenes  were  a  pleasure  to  him. 
He  says  he  should  not  find  the  roaring  of  lions  in  Africa, 
or  bears  in  Russia,  very  agreeable,  but  he  knew  of  no  beast 
in  England  whose  voice  he  did  not  account  musical,  save 
and  except  always,  the  braying  of  an  ass.      The  notes  of 
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all  birds  and  fowls  pleased  him,  without  exception.  He 
would  not  think  of  keeping  a  goose  in  a  cage  that  he  might 
hang  him  up  in  his  parlor,  to  enjoy  his  melody,  but  a  goose 
in  a  common  or  farm  yard,  he  says,  is  no  bad  performer. 

11  Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves,  and  harsh, 
iret  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  forevei  reigns, 
And  only  these,  please  highly  for  their  sake." 

Our  author  seems  to  have  enjoyed  rare  companionship 

with  some  of  the  smaller  untamed  animals. 

"  The  tim'rous  hare, 
Grown  so  familiar  with  her  frequent  guest, 
Scarce  shuns  me  ;  and  the  stock-dove,  unalarmed, 
Sits  cooing  in  the  pine  tree,  nor  suspends 
His  long  love  ditty  for  my  near  approach." 

"  Then  ventures  forth 
The  squirrel,  flippant,  pert,  and  full  of  play, 
He  sees  me,  and  at  once,  swift  as  a  bird, 
Ascends  the  neighboring  beach  ;  then  whisks  his  brush, 
And  perks  his  ears,  and  stamps,  and  cries  aloud, 
With  all  the  prettiness  of  feigned  alarm, 
And  anger  insignificantly  fierce." 

With  his  love  of  country  life,  was  always  associated,  as 
its  chief  felicity,  the  pleasures  of  the  domestic  relation. 
He  was  disposed  to  retirement,  and  in  perfect  keeping  with 
that  disposition,  was  his  attachment  to  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  fireside.  It  was  not  solitude  that  he  courted ;  he 
would  not  shut  out  the  world  altogether,  but  it  was  with 
the  noisy  and  tumultuous  city  life,  that  he  had  no  fellow- 
ship, and  with  the  stiffness  of  fixed  up  #  politeness.  He 
longed  to  be  released  from  such  a  bondage,  and  to  unbend 
himself  under  the  roof  of  a  free  cheerful  home,  "  the  sofa 
wheeled  to  the  evening  fire,  with  a  few  associates,  part- 
ners of  his  retreat  ;  a  few  associates  and  not  wishing 
more." 


From  Dickens,  by  permission. 

35 
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Without  doubt,  the  world  is  too  much  with  us.  It  thieves 
away  the  thoughts  which  we  owe  to  our  own  natures. 
The  thoughts  in  our  world,  who  are  the  men  that  make 
them  ?  Not  they,  certainly,  whose  mind's  eye  is  ever  out- 
ward. There  are  no  thoughts  outside  of  us.  The  reser- 
voir is  within.  In  proportion,  then,  as  our  connexion  with 
the  external  world,  is  extensive,  or  limited,  we  are  likely 
to  live  a  superficial,  talking  life,  or  a  thinking,  originating 
one. 

Again,  whose  are  the  most  valuable  friendships  ?  Theirs 
who  can  boast  of  the  greatest  number?  We  can  no 
more  sympathize  with  a  world-full  of  different  and  op- 
posite tastes  and  temperaments,  than  we  can  profit  by  study- 
ing the  thoughts  and  modes  of  thought  of  as  many  and  as 
dissimilar  minds. 

As  no  one,  whose  mind  is  a  net  that  gathers  of  every 
kind,  can  ever  attain  to  that  unity  of  character  which  is 
the  basis  of  strength,  so  he  who  takes  for  his  friends  and 
intimates,  the  indiscriminate  mass  of  mankind,  whether 
congenial  or  not,  loses  the  proper  action  of  his  affections 
in  the  vagueness  of  their  objects,  and  fails  of  that  "heart  in 
the  head,"  which  is  the  breath  of  life  to  all  its  productions. 
Is  there,  then,  danger  of  losing  ourselves,  of  dissolving  our 
identity  in  the  prevailing  popular  taste  ?  There  is  danger 
on  the  other  hand  of  despising  prevalent  notions,  so  far  as 
to  become  narrow-minded,  and  dissatisfied  with  every  body 
but  ourselves.  In  that  case  we  should  exclude  the  world 
entirely,  and  grow  sensitive,  singular  and  unhappy. 

But  there  is  between  these  two  extremes  a  delightful 
medium,  partaking  neither  of  the  varying  discord  of  the  one, 
nor  the  monotonous  seclusion  of  the  other.  It  is  that  har- 
monious family  life,  which  but  few  prize  so  highly  as  Cow- 
per  did  ;  and  because,  he  says,  they  know  not  its  value. 
But  where  its  nature  is  known,  and  where  there  are  agreeing 
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tastes,  a  family  in  its  own  home  presents  the  most  perfect 
portraiture  of  life  as  we  wish  it  were,  that  can  be  drawn 
from  any  condition  of  life  as  it  is.  Our  best  natures  are 
strongly  social.  We  wish  not  to  walk  gloomily  alone. 
For  the  crowded  rough  sea  of  life,  we  have  little  affinity. 
But  in  the  intermediate  social  relation  as  seen  in  a  well  con- 
stituted family,  we  have  the  pleasant  quiet  picture  of  a 
world  in  miniature,  complete,   without  extravagances. 

"  0,  friendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  man, 
Friendly  to  thought,  to  virtue,  and  to  peace, 
Domestic  life  in  rural  leisure  passed ! 
Few  know  thy  value;  and  few  taste  thy  sweets. 

#  #  #  # 

Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise,  that  has  survived  the  fall ! 
Though  few  now  taste  thee  unimpaired  and  pure, 
Or  tasting,  long  enjoy  thee  !  too  infirm 
Or  to  incautious,  to  preserve  thy  sweets 
Unmixed  with  drops  of  bitter,  which  neglect 
Or  temper  sheds  into  thy  crystal  cup; 
Thou  art  the  nurse  of  virtue  —  in  thine  arms 
She  smiles,  appearing,  as  in  truth  she  is, 
Heaven-born,  and  destined  to  the  skies  again." 


WEEPING    MAY  ENDURE  FOR  A  NIGHT,  BUT  JOY  COMETH  IN  THE 
MORNING."  — The  Psalmist. 

The  dark  and  bright  in  human  life, 
Love's  mild  control,  and  passion's  strife, 

Together  blend; 
But  let  not  grief  all  comfort  blight ; 
Tho'  weeping  may  endure  the  night, 
Joy  cometh  with  the  morning  light, 

And  sorrows  end. 
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EDITORS'    CHAPTER. 

Kind  Readers,  "  We  have,  once  more,  taken  our  pen  in  hand,  to 
inform  you  "  what  we  are  up  to,  and  what  you  ought  to  be.  Take 
heed  to  what  we  say  ;  for  the  gliding  sands  of  our  Editorial  life  are  al- 
most run  out;  our  grey  goose  quill  is  nearly  whittled  and  worn  up  to 
the  feathers,  and  we  really  begin  to  fear,  as  those  who  have  arrived  at 
"the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf"  of  days,  are  apt,  that  "  wisdom  will  die 
with  us."  Our  "  old  arm  chair;"  our  "  big  coffin,"  with  its  wonder- 
ful contents,  too  erudite  and  profound  for  the  present  age  ;  together 
with  numerous  other  unmentioned  and  unmentionable  chattels  of  an 
Editor,  with  all  the  privileges  and  appurtenances  attaching  thereto, 
must  soon  be  yielded  up  to  other  hands.  A  few  days  more,  and  our 
solemn  sessions  for  the  public  weal  will  end  ;  we.  shall  have  smoked 
together  our  last  pipe  ;  deliberately  knocked  out  its  ashes  on  the  jam  ; 
in  silence  joined  right  hands,  and  in  sorrow  parted,  —  perhaps  to  meet 
no  more  in  time. 

But  we  speak  of  things  which  common  men  know  not  of.  We 
proceed  to  other  themes.  And,  ah,  us  !  what  shall  we  say  next  ?  Our 
cranium  is  full  of  "  empty  nothingness."  But  you  do  not  expect  to 
find  common  sense  in  an  Editorial.  If  you  do,  you  have  looked  for  it 
in  vain,  and  still  may.  But  who  is  to  blame  ?  After  spending  a 
month  in  mending  bad  spelling  and  bad  grammar;  making  punctua- 
tion; guessing  out,  in  the  most  charitable  way,  the  meaning  of  non- 
sense, and  non-descript  hyeroglyphics,  ■ — all  these  from  pure  benevo- 
lence,-—  who  could  find  an  idea  of  his  own?  We  say  nothing  of 
wakeful  nights,  spent  in  reading  proof;  of  the  constant  haunting, 
even  in  the  midst  of  our  pleasantest  vagaries, and  sweetest  day-dreams, 
of  that  little  elf,  ycleped  the  printer's  devil,  yelling  in  our  ears,  "mow- 
er caw-py  ;  "  of  the  thousand  and  one  curses  and  calls  we  get  daily 
from  the  whole  posse  of  printers,  creditors,  readers,  and  scribblers, 
touching  their  several  private  wants  and  grievances.  We  are  com- 
pletely bewildered  and  nonplussed,  if  we  attempt  to  grab  at  our  float- 
ing thoughts,  and  reduce  them  to  plain  English.  So  we  trust  all  our 
words  to  the  goose  quill, — which,  by  the  way,  has  many  inherent  virtues 
and  tastes,  that  few  are  knowing  to,  derived  from  its  parent,  the  sa- 
gacious Mother  Goose,  author  of  the  celebrated  Melodies.  Ours  is 
genuine,  though  rather  dull,  from  hard  and  long  service. 

Once,  for  all,  we  advise  our  friends  never  to  assume  the   Editorial 
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office.  Let  our  enemies  take  their  own  way.  —  Another  reason  for 
our  advice, — we  are  obliged  to  be  such  hypocrites!  "Kind  Read- 
ers." How  kind  those  who  are  ever  fault-finding,  when  we  do  the 
best  "that  circumstance  allows;"  those  who  constantly  bore  us 
with  their  crude  school-boy  compositions,  love-ditties  that  would 
sicken  the  silliest  loving  maiden,  and  poetry  that  would  make  the 
ghosts  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  blush,  and  fill  them  with  everlasting 
shame,  should  we  be  so  cruel  as  to  publish  them  to  the  world;  and 
those  who  are  so  kind  as  to  save  us  from  the  "  root  of  all  evil ;"  and 
seem  resolved  to  test  our  benevolence  by  leaving  us  the  comforting 
prospect  of  paying  all  bills,  contracted  for  their  good,  out  of  our  own 
pockets,  besides  the  countless  hours  spent  at  our  own  charges.  But 
such  is  the  fortune  of  genius  !  alas  ! 

Well,  we  must  to  our  task.  Our  correspondents  may  rest  assured 
that  their  literary  progeny,  committed  to  our  trust,  is  treated  in  a  very 
civil  manner.  Some  of  a  weakly  constitution  we  have  nourished  as 
our  own  offspring,  and  sent  forth,  perhaps  too  soon,  with  a  new  dress, 
and  improved  appearance,  into  an  unfeeling  world.  We  have  not 
been  without  our  misgivings  as  to  their  success  —  misgivings  too  often 
more  than  realized  in  vain  regrets  for  our  rashness.  Others  have  re- 
warded well  our  solicitude  and  care.  But  other  some,  alas,  after 
painful  watchings  and  the  best  professional  attendance,  have  gone  to 
their  long  home.  They  never  were  born  for  earth.  Suitable  honors 
were  done,  and  many  groanings  were  heard,  as  they  were  consigned 
to  their  own  place.  Shall  we  disturb  their  repose,  and  open  afresh 
the  wounds  of  their  friends,  by  speaking  of  their  infirmities?  Oh, 
spare  us  and  them  the  pain  ! 

But  here  are  a  few  new  comers.  Justice  demands  special  note  of 
some  of  them.  Let  us  have  an  overhauling.  Here  they  come  in 
poetical  profusion.  "  W."  is  assured  that  we  fully  appreciate  the 
"  sweetness,"  the  "  beauty  unfading,"  the  "  value  untold,"  of  "  Heav- 
en's best  gift," — as  he  so  finely  says, 

"  'Twas  richer  than  all  other  treasures  of  earth, 
Than  millions  of  silver  and  mountains  of  gold.'' 

Again  : — 

•'  'Twas  woman ;  far  purer  than  words  can  declare — 
And  sweeter,  I'm  sure,  than  feeble  ones  can." 

Very  modest ! 

But  as  guardians  ot  the  public  weal  we  think  it  unsafe  to  have  the 
piece  come  out  when,  as  we  all  know,  there  is  such  a  tendency  among 
the  women   ';  to  think  of  themselves  more  highly  than  they  ought  to 
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think."  It  isn't  good  policy  to  let  them  know  all  their  "  worth  infi- 
nite," and  high  destiny,  just  now.  —  By  the  way,  we  would  just  hint 
to  "  W."  and  a  certain  other  poet  (?)  who  has  several  Muse-inspired 
themes  in  our  box,  that  the  probability  is,  that  their  poetical  merit  will 
not  be  understood  in  this  generation  ;  and  that  they  had  better  turn 
aside  and  cultivate  common  sense  a  little  more,  if  so  be  they  find  a 
soil  adapted  to  its  growth.  Otherwise,  they  will  surely  come  off  as 
many  a  genius  has  before  them,  —  die  early  —  unknown,  unfed,  un- 
married !  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  geniuses  don't  live  out  half 
their  days. 

Thanks  to  our  good  friend  "Ava"  for  his  valuable  lines.  They 
shall  appear  in  our  next.  To  our  few  humble  prose-dealers,  who  fail 
to  get  in,  we  would  say  —  the  subject,  rather  than  the  style,  is  gener- 
ally the  great  error.  Some  we  would  advise  to  think  for  themselves. 
"  Momus"  out-Carlyles  Carlyle.  Our  Printer  can't  find  Caps  and 
hyphens  enough  for  him. 

We  want  several  good  articles  for  our  next  and  last  number,  —  and 
we  know  of  several  who  can  furnish  them  if  they  are  so  disposed. 
Will  they  not  do  it,  and  thereby  alleviate  our  burdens  ?  We  intend  to 
publish  early  in  July,  and  all  communications  should  be  in  by  the  first 
of  that  month. 


OBITUARIES. 

We  are  called  upon  to  pay  our  mournful  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  another  individual,  who  recently  went  out  from  this  Insti- 
tution. Lewis  F.  Verback,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  a  native  of 
Derby,  Vt.,  and  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  of  1841.  After  the 
completion  of  his  collegiate  course,  he  was  employed  as  a  private  tutor 
in  the  family  of  a  gentleman  residing  in  Baltimore,  Md.  His  whole 
time,  however,  not  being  occupied  with  teaching,  he  devoted  what 
spare  hours  were  allowed  him,  to  the  study  of  Medicine;  and,  during 
the  past  winter,  attended  the  Medical  Lectures  in  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Sometime  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  he  had  an  at- 
tack of  Pleurisy,  which  left  him  exceedingly  debilitated.  About  this 
time,  the  house,  in  which  he  was  residing,  caught  fire,  and  he  was 
subjected  to  very  great  exposure  while  endeavoring  to  extinguish  the 
flames.  This  excited  a  chronic  disease  of  the  lungs,  probably  of  a 
scrofulous  nature,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death. 
Notwithstanding  his  illness,  however,  instead  of  relaxing  his  exertions, 
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he  continued  to  perform  his  accustomed  duties  until  his  physical  pow- 
ers were  completely  exhausted.  He  started  for  home  early  in  May ; 
hut  upon  reaching  his  uncle's,  in  this  town,  was  compelled  to  stop. 
Here  his  father  visited  him,  and  attended  him  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  sickness.  He  died  on  the  second  of  June,  in  the  twenty-third  year 
of  his  age.  Thus,  cut  down  in  the  earliest  flush  of  manhood,  Science 
has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  who  bid  fair  to  take  a  proud  rank  among 
her  proudest  sons.  For  accurate  and  extensive  attainments,  Verback's 
superior  will  seldom  be  met  with  among  young  men  of  his  own  age. 
He  entered  College  imperfectly  fitted;  yet  as  a  thorough  classical 
scholar,  he  had  no  equal  among  his  class-mates.  He  seemed  perfect- 
ly familiar  with  the  ancient  languages ;  and  also  read  works  in  various 
modern  tongues  with  almost  as  much  facility  as  in  his  own.  We  la- 
ment his  untimely  loss  ;  but  we  mourn  not  as  those  who  are  without 
hope.  Our  friend  died  a  Christian.  During  the  severest  part  of  his 
sickness,  while  his  thread  of  life  was  dwindling  away,  fibre  after  fibre, 
he  manifested  a  willingness  to  go  and  be  with  God ;  and  when  the  last 
filament  was  sundered,  and  his  body  dropped  to  earth,  we  doubt  not 
that  his  soul  rose  to  a  heavenly  immortality.  Com, 


Benjamin  Franklin  Sherman  died  at  Centreville,  Mich.,  Jan.  8, 
1843,  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age.  He  entered  the  present  Junior  Class 
in  the  fall  of  1840,  and  very  soon  gained  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
all.  Possessing  abilities  of  a  superior  order,  he  was  capable  of  grasp- 
ing a  subject,  weighing  it  justly,  in  all  its  bearings,  and  drawing  sat- 
isfactory conclusions.  Not  content  with  a  cursory  view  of  his  studies, 
he  was  continually  tracing  truths  to  their  causes,  and  seeking  for  the 
effect  of  propositions  carried  out. 

We  may  speak  freely  of  his  virtues,  for  they  were  universally  ac- 
knowledged ;  and  his  manly  and  open  bearing  commanded  the  implicit 
trust  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  We  mourn  not  only  that  we 
are  deprived  of  ihe  pleasure  and  profit  of  his  intercourse,  but  because 
we  are  confident  that,  in  whatever  sphere  he  might  have  chosen,  his 
influence  would  have  been  powerful,  and  salutary.  The  Destroyer, 
still  delighting  in  a  '  shining  mark,' has  chosen  him  from  all  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  class,  first  to  pass  the  portals  of  the  untried 
world. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  that  con- 
sumption had  marked  him  for  a  victim.  In  the  Fall  of  1841,  he  was 
not  able  to  study  all  the  term,  and  had  serious  thoughts  of  returning 
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home;  but  at  length,  unwilling  to  abandon  his  former  plan,  he  con- 
cluded to  stay  in  this  vicinity ;  hoping  that  he  might  be  able  to  resume 
his  studies  in  the  Spring.  He  obtained  the  best  medical  advice,  and 
was  attended  by  friends  with  care,  that  could  only  be  surpassed  under 
the  paternal  roof,  while  surrounded  by  the  endearments  of  home.  But 
he  continued  gradually  to  fail,  and  started  for  Michigan  as  soon  as 
communication  by  water  was  opened. 

A  few  weeks  before  entering  College,  he  united  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  the  West ;  from  which  he  was  admitted  by  letter 
to  the  church  of  that  denomination  in  this  place.  He  was  a  Christian, 
not  by  profession  only,— but  having  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the 
Cross  in  sincerity,  and  the  conviction  of  an  enlightened  reason,  he 
was  scrupulous  in  the  performance  of  private,  as  well  as  public  duties. 
Death  was  met  by  him,  not  with  the  indifference  of  the  skeptic,  but 
with  Christian  firmness.  Not  thinking  that  he  could  stand  before  a 
just  and  holy  God,  in  his  own  strength,  he  relied  on  what  Christ  had 
done;  and  while  looking  to  him,  feared  not  the  King  of  Terrors. 

C.  L.  A. 


COLLEGE    AFFAIRS. 

New  Hampshire  Medical  Institution,  Dartmouth  College.  We 
have  just  received  the  Annual  Circular.  The  Autumnal  Lectures  are 
to  commence  on  Thursday,  August  3d,  and  continue  three  months, 
under  the  same  Faculty  as  last  fall.  The  Library  is  to  receive  an  in- 
crease of  recent  publications  before  that  time,  and  a  large  number  of 
preparations  in  Human  Anatomy  have  recently  been  added  to  the 
Museum,  together  with  many  specimens  in  Pathological  Anatomy. 
A  new  and  full  cabinet  of  specimens  and  paintings  to  illustrate  the 
departments  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medieal  Botany,  has  been  obtain- 
ed at  great  expense.  A  Surgical  Clinic  has  been  established,  and  all 
operations  before  the  class  are  performed  gratis.  Several  of  unusual 
interest  are  expected  to  take  place  during  the  next  course. 


The  services  of  the  Philadelphia  Black  Band,  under  the  direction  of 
Frank  Johnson,  have  been  secured  for  our  Commencement.  We  need 
not  speak  of  their  just  celebrity ;  that  is  unrivalled  in  our  country. 
They  will  give  a  "  Grande  Soiree  Musicale  "  on  Wednesday  evening, 
July  26th,  in  the  Meeting  House. 

Thirty  members  of  the  Graduating  Class  have  been  drawn  by  lot  to 
perform  parts  at  Commencement,  on  the  27th  of  July  The  order  of 
exercises  may  be  expected  in  our  next. 
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THE  TWO  FIRST  PRESIDENTS  OF  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

ELEAZER    WHEELOCK,  D.   D. 

One  might  be  ready  to  inquire,  why  was  it  not  named 
Wheelock  College  ?  During  the  first  half  century  of  its 
existence,  the  College  was,  in  a  manner,  an  appendage  to 
the  Wheelock  family.  The  first  President  regarded  it  his 
offspring  ;  the  second,  as  his  protege-brother.  The  family 
and  the  College  were  almost  identified.  The  name  of  the 
former,  of  course,  must  go  down  to  the  future  in  connec- 
tion with  the  latter. 

The  great  religious  revival  in  New  England,  just  one 
century  ago,  fills  a  conspicuous  page  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  our  country.  It  came  up  under  the  stirring  el- 
oquence of  Rev.  Mr.  Whitfield.  The  preparation,  how- 
ever, was  made  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  Northamp- 
ton, Ms.  There  had  been  in  his  parish,  eight  or  ten  years 
previously,  *  a  most  extraordinary  awakening.'  And  from 
this  focal  point,  it  had  extended  into  as  many  as  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  towns  in  the  valley  of  the  lower  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Edwards  had  already  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
Millennium  would  commence  in  American,  and  that  the 

36 
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present  were  the  first  drops  of  that  merciful  cloud,  which 
would  rain  down  salvation  upon  all  nations.  Christians 
were  now  anxiously  looking  for  the  'signs  of  the  times.' 
In  1740,  Mr.  Whitcfield  entered  within  the  borders  of  New 
England.  He  preached  all  along  the  way  from  New  Ha- 
ven to  Boston  and  Portsmouth.  All  classes  of  per 
thronged  the  places  of  his  ministration.  There  was  l  the 
sound  of  abundance  of  rain  ;'  '  A  noise  of  a  going  in  the 
tops  of  the  mulberry  trees  ;  '  '  A  shaking  among  the  dry 
bones.'  Mr.  Whitefield  being  an  itinerant  preacher  and 
having  realized  such  incomparable  success,  others  were 
prompted  to  engage  in  the  same  mission.  A  corps  of  spir- 
itual Knights  of  the  Cross,  the  most  popular  and  fervent 
preachers  of  the  country,  put  themselves  in  motion.  Of 
these,  the  most  efficient  were  Gilbert  Tennent,  Joseph  Bel- 
lamy, Samuel  Buel,  Benjamin  Pomroy,  and  Eleazer  Whee- 
lock.  These  were  not  merely  zealous,  but  also  learned  and 
talented  men. 

When  the  crisis  of  the  revival  had  passed,  they  returned 
to  their  parishes  and  labored  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
ministry.  Among  these  prominent  men,  Wheelock  was 
not  the  least.  He  was,  probably,  the  best  scholar  and  the 
most  rhetorical  orator  of  that  devoted  band.  He  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  College  for  scholarship,  and  been  a 
beneficiary  of  '  the  Dean's  bounty.'  The  spirit  of  the  man 
was  active  and  enterprising.  He  preached  about  six  months 
to  the  new,  Whiteiieldean  Society  in  New  Haven,  and  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  become  their  settled  minister.  But 
the  people  at  Lebanon-Crank,  being  unwilling  to  give  him 
up,  he  declined  to  accept  the  call,  and  returned  to  his 
parish. 

We  have  just  said  that  the  spirit  of  the  man  was  active, 
and  that  he  had  been  the  beneficiary  of  '  the  Dean's  boun- 
ty.'    The  Right  Rev.  George  Berkeley,  Dean  of  Dublin, 
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and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  Ireland,  in  the  truly 
Christian  benevolence  of  his  heart,  projected  a  Literary 
Institution  to  be  erected  in  America,  for  the  liberal  educa- 
tion of  native  Indians.  He  gave  up  the  rich  revenue  of 
his  Deanry  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  this  enterprize. 
Having  obtained  a  charter,  some  private  subscriptions  and 
the  grant  of  £10,000  from  the  national  treasury,  he  em- 
barked, and  came  to  Rhode  Island,  in  1729.  The  money 
granted,  however,  was  not  paid.  The  good  man  was 
grievously"  disappointed.  After  two  years,  he  returned 
home.  A  farm,  which  he  had  purchased  in  Rhode  Island 
for  the  location  of  the  intended  College,  he  made  a  dona- 
tion of,  to  Yale  College  ;  the  annual  income  of  which  was 
to  be  expended  in  the  purchasing  of  medals,  books,  &c. 
for  the  benefit  of  a  small  number  of  scholars  of  the  Senior 
Class,  who  should  excel  in  certain  specified  studies.  Mr. 
W.,  having  enjoyed  this  bounty,  did  not  forget  the  illustri- 
ous donor  ;  and  from  admiration  of  the  example  of  the 
man,  he  aspired  to  imitate  it.  With  what  aid  he  could  ob- 
tain froml-Scotland,  England,  and  at  home,  he  commenced 
an  Indian  school  in  his  own  parish.  In  this  school  were 
educated  Samson  Occum  and  Joseph  Brandt,  pure  blooded 
Mohawks.  Occum'became  a  popular  preacher,  and  was 
sent  on  an  eelemosenary  mission  to  England,  where  he 
preached  with  good  acceptance  before  the  king,  nobles  and 
people.  .Brandt  became  the  most  celebrated  chief  of  the 
Six  Nations  ;  and  is  said  to  have  translated  the  Episcopa- 
lian Prayer  Book  into  the  Indian  language.  The  success 
of  the  school  suggested  its  enlargement,  and  elevation  into 
a  College.  This  project  being  patronised,  a  new  location, 
more  accessible  to  the  aborigines,  was  sought,  and  finally 
fixed  where  the  College  now  is,  and  has  ever  been.  The 
charter  came  from  the  British  Crown  ;  and  some  of  the  en- 
dowments   from   the   Governor   and   Legislature  of  New 
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Hampshire.  The  College  went  into  action  in  1769,  and 
the  first  Commencement,  at  which  degrees  were  conferred, 
was  in  1771. 

But  what  were  some  of  the  prominent  features  in  the 
character  of  the  first  President  ?  He  was  a  good  classical 
scholar,  for  those  days  ;  the  standard  of  scholarship  not  be- 
ing then  what  it  is  now.  He  was,  also,  a  pious  and  con- 
scientious man.  He  gave  evidence  of  it  in  declining  to 
accept  the  call  at  New  Haven,  because  Providence  had 
first  placed  him  over  the  church  and  people  at  Lebanon- 
Crank.  He  was,  moreover,  an  active  and  efficient  man 
He  could  not,  otherwise,  have  accomplished  what  he  did. 
He,  finally  was  a  man  of  dignified  deportment,  and  of  pop- 
ular pulpit  oratory;  plain,  blunt  and  austere  in  his  commu- 
nications with  students.  We  have  two  or  three  anecdotes 
which  will  throw  some  light,  not  only  on  the  manners  of 
the  first  President,  but  also  on  those  of  some  of  the  people 
he  had  about  him. 

The  first  of  these  we  received  from  the  late  Rev.  Noah 
Miles,  of  Temple,  N.  H.,  a  graduate  of  1780.  He  had  a 
chum,  probably  his  classmate,  and  his  name  might  have 
been  Joseph  Steward.  '  My  chum,'  said  Mr.  M.,  '  had  a 
spree  at  the  tavern,  in  company  with  several  others.  He 
came  home  dead  drunk  and  sick.  He  was  soon  sent  for, 
by  the  President.  I  went  in  his  stead  ;  tapped  at  the  door; 
( come  in,'  responded  a  loud  voice.  So  in  I  went.  There 
sat  the  old  gentleman,  at  his  writing-table ;  a  great  white 
wig  on  his  head.  He  did  not  turn  his  face  to  look  at  me. 
'Sit  down.'  So  down  I  sat  and  waited.  By  and  by,  he 
laid  down  his  pen,  and  looked  toward  me.  '  Ah,  is  it  you, 
Miles.  How  do  you  do?  But  is  not  Steward  your  chum  ?' 
1  He  is,  sir.'  f  I  sent  for  him  ;  why  does  he  not  come  to 
me  ? '  '  Sir,  he  is  not  able  to  come.'  '  But  he  can  walk, 
can  he  not  ? '     (  Sir,  he   cannot    stand  upon   his  feet  and 
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legs.'  '  Indeed,  then  he  is  badly  done  up.  This  is  a  mis- 
erable affair.  That  tavern  is  a  nuisance.  But  can  you 
tell  me,  Miles,  whether  my  sons  Eleazer  and  James  were 
there  with  Steward? '  '  Sir,  he  told  me  that  they  were.' 
*  Ah,  I  suspected  it.  Bad  boys  of  mine.  I  have  some 
hope  of  James,  yet  ;  but  as  to  Eleazer,  he  will  be  damned, 
I  believe, '  It  hence  appears  that  alcohol  was  then  doing 
much  mischief,  notwithstanding  the  newness  of  the 
country  and  the  sacredness  of  the  College.  Another 
anecdote  is  from  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Mattey,  of  Lynn- 
field,  Mass.,  a  graduate  of  1778.  There  was  an  intemper- 
ate drinker  in  the  neighborhood — a  shrewd  young  man, 
and  perhaps  distantly  related  to  the  President.  He  came, 
one  morning,  inquiring,  f  Mr.  President,  do  you  want  a 
quarter  of  veal  ? '  '  Carry  it  into  the  other  room,  and  ask 
Mrs.  Wheelock.'  'I  have  done  it,  sir,  and  she  says  she 
will  have  it.'  'Then,  John,  I  must  pay  you  for  it.  And 
what  is  the  price  ? '  '  Three  shillings  and  sixpence,  sir, 
silver  money.'  '  John,  is  not  that  too  high  ? '  'Not  a  far- 
thing, sir.'  '  But,  John,  this  which  I  pay  you  is  the  Lord's 
money.'  f  I  don't  care,  sir,  if  it  is  the  devil's  money,  only 
be  it  current.'  '  Ah,  John,  I  wish  you  was  like  my  good 
cousin  Mary,  your  dear  mother.  She  is  in  heaven,  John.' 
1  Ay,  yes,  I  believe  she's  safe  enough.'  '  But  what  will 
become  of  you,  John  ?  Oh  !  I  would  give  you  a  thousand 
dollars,  John,  would  you  leave  off  your  drunkenness,  your 
profanity,  your  irreligion,  and  turn  right  about  and  go  to 
heaven  with  me,  whither  your  own  good  mother  has  al- 
ready gone.'  '  Dr.  Wheelock,  I  will  go  with  you  for  half 
that  sum  ;  and  I  will  be  ready  to  start  with  you  at  any 
time,    give  me  only  half  an  hour's  notice.' 

The  moral  of  these  anecdotes  is  not  unimportant.  We 
see  the  mental  infirmities  of  old  age.  It  is  a  painful  lesson 
to  old  men,  to  learn  their  imbecilities.    They  are  slow  to 
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admit  the  reality  of  them.  The  grey  hairs  of  psycological 
decay  may  be  here  and  there  upon  them,  visible  to  others, 
but  unperceived  by  themselves. 

President  Wheelock  was  now  ripe  for  his  exit.  He  had 
executed  the  mission  of  his  life.  It  had  been  a  high  one, 
and  honorably  fulfilled.  But  few  men  had  fought  a  more 
useful  fight.  His  name  will  go  down,  with  a  sweet  odor, 
to  the  latest  generations  of  mankind.  While  Dartmouth 
College  lives,  the  memory  of  its  Founder  will  be  blessed. 
He  died  in  1779,  having  presided  over  the  respectable  In- 
stitution, founded  by  his  own  exertions,  for  the  space  of 
ten  years.  By  his  Will,  he  named  his  son  John,  to  be  his 
successor  in  the  College  Chair.  It  was,  doubtless,  well  that 
he  lived  so  long  as  he  did  ;  also,  well  for  the  College,  that 
he  lived  no  longer.  The  number  of  students  was  now 
much  diminished.  It  was  due,  perhaps,  chiefly  to  the 
pressure  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  There  was,  also,  an 
embarrassment  in  the  finances.  A  vigorous  man  at  the 
helm  of  the  ship  was  urgently  needed.  The  Board  of 
Trustees,  in  those  days,  did  little  more  than  register  and 
sanction  the  suggestions  of  the  President.  He  was  Dicta- 
tor, and  they  sustained  him  in  his  power. 


THE    HON.    JOHN    WHEELOCK,    L.    L.    D., 

Son  of  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  D.  D.,  passed  the 
two  first  years  of  his  collegiate  course  in  Yale  College, 
New  Haven,  which  he  entered  1767,  and  graduated  in  the 
first  Dartmouth  Class  in  1771.  This  Class  consisted  of 
four  scholars,  —  Frisbie,  Gray,  Ripley  and  Wheelock  ;  all 
of  {them,  we  believe,  from  Yale;  and  men  of  uncommon 
respectability.  At  his  graduation,  Wheelock  pronounced 
an  oration,  which  was   much  admired,  and  published  from 
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the  Press.  He  continued  his  studies,  and  the  next  year 
was  appointed  Tutor.  For  many  successive  years,  study 
of  General  Literature  was  his  principal  employment.  In 
1775  or  76,  he  was  a  Delegate  to  the  first  Republican 
Convention  of  N.  H.,  holden  at  Exeter.  Here  he  made 
himself  conspicuous  as  a  debater  —  rather  as  a  declaimer, 
— '  he  being  prompt,'  as  the  late  Hon.  Paine  Wingate, 
who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Convention,  has  testified, 
'  to  speak  in  the  style,  and  wTith  the  flourish,  of  students 
on  the  stage  at  College.'  After  this  he  joined  the  Army, 
having  received  a  Colonel's  commission.  This  situation, 
however,  not  having  the  atmosphere  congenial  to  his  spirit 
and  habits,  he  soon  resigned,  and  returned  to  his  studies. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  the  place,  for  which  he  had 
long  been  successfully  qualifying  himself,  became  vacated, 
and  he  was  made  the  incumbent.  It  was  the  place  for 
him,  and  he  the  man  for  the  place.  Being  now  twenty- 
eight  years  old  ;  his  mind  enriched  with  all  the  learning 
of  the  day  ;  excelling  in  discretion,  and  having  a  good 
tact  for  the  government  of  young  men  ;  it  was  equally  for- 
tunate for  him  to  have  the  College,  and  for  the  College 
to  have  him.  He  had  attained  his  ripeness,  and  was  full 
of  sanguine  confidence  and  resolution.  The  habit  of  hard 
industry  having  been  perfectly  acquired,  had  become  nat- 
ural to  him.  The  affairs  of  the  Institution  soon  wore  the 
aspect  of  amelioration.  The  number  of  students  began 
to  multiply,  The  new  President  was  popular.  He  always, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  presidential  course, 
commanded  the  high  respect,  the  due  appreciation,  and  the 
cordial  attachment  of  those  under  his  care.  The  duties  of 
his  office  were  always  discharged  with  the  requisite  pro- 
priety and  talent.  He  gave  occasion  to  no  one  to  despise 
him.  There  were,  however,  some  disadvantages  in  his 
manner  of  communication.     It  was  his  habit  to  speak  in  a 
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stiff  and  affectedly  elevated  style  ;  to  assume  some  empyr- 
ical  airs  of  the  polite  gentleman  ;  to  exact  attentions  from 
others,  and  to  pay  for  them  by  making  superfluous  bows, 
and  lighting  up  his  face  with  smiles,  while  he  gracefully 
lifted  and  waved  his  tri-cornered  beaver.  These  disadvan- 
tages, however,  he  surmounted. 

Notwithstanding  the  siilt-walking  character  of  his  style, 
unfavorable  as  it  was  to  extempore  public  speaking,  the 
President  ever  acquitted  himself  well  in  his  Lectures, 
which  were  always  unwritten.  He  never  made  use  of  any 
manuscript,  yet  he  was  not  embarrassed,  very  seldom  hesi- 
tated for  a  word,  or  uttered  an  imperfect  sentence,  or  fail- 
ed in  respect  to  method  and  proportion  of  discourse.  His 
Lectures,  which  uniformly  went  off  well,  he  delivered 
weekly,  on  Saturday  afternoon.  They  were  theological, 
and  ecclesiastico-historical.  He  held  the  office  of  '  Pro- 
fessor of  History,'  and  may,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  Pres- 
idency, have  delivered  a  course  of  purely  historical  Lec- 
tures. But  if  so,  they  were  not  resumed  or  repeated. 
This  was  probably  prevented  by  the  premature  death  of 
Mr.  Ripley,  the  Divinity  Professor,  in  1787.  The  duties 
of  this  professorship  then  devolved  on  President  Whee- 
lock. 

In  1783,  he  embarked,  in  company  with  his  brother 
James,  for  Europe,  and  returned  in  1785.  He  seems  to 
have  had  in  view  two  objects  ;  to  obtain  aid  for  the  Col* 
lege,  and  to  carry  up  the  top  stone  of  his  own  education. 
He  could  now  leave  the  management  of  the  College  in  com- 
petent hands  ;  Woodard  being  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Mathematics  ;  Smith  Professor  of  the  Learned  Lan- 
guages ;  and  Ripley  in  the  Chair  of  Theology.  In  his 
tour,  he  visited  England,  Scotland,  and  Holland.  On  his 
return,  he  suffered  shipwreck  on  the  sand-bars  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 
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Having  in  1782,  effected  the  permanent  establishment  of 
an  efficient  Faculty  of  instruction,  he  now  set  himself  to 
the  work  of  providing  suitable  buildings  for  the  College. 
Of  such,  it  was  almost  totally  destitute.  In  the  space  of 
about  ten  years  after  his  return  from  Europe,  were  erected 
an  eligible  chapel,  and  Dartmouth  Hall,  150  feet  in  length 
and  about  40  feet  in  breadth,  and  standing  on  a  high  gran- 
ite foundation  ;  also  a  meeting-house,  of  the  Yenitian  type, 
and  containing  some  one  hundred  pews;  commodious  for 
the  great  public  occasions  of  Commencements.  Dartmouth 
now  ranked  the  third  College  in  America  ;  nor  was  she 
much  astern  of  her  two  superiors,  Harvard  and  Yale,  either 
for  the  number  of  students,  or  the  competency  of  instruc- 
tors. 

President  Wheelock  inherited  from  nature  a  good  bodily 
constitution.  He  could  bear  application  to  study  and  to 
business,  like  an  iron  man.  He  was  an  indefatigable  learn- 
er until  his  inauguration  ;  after  his  return  from  Europe,  an 
assiduous  composer  of  historical  documents.  Of  these  he 
wrote  whole  folios  and  great  tomes.  They  were  of  a  va- 
rious character  ;  Historical  Science  ;  Arts  ;  Literature  ; 
Politics  ;  Government ;  Ecclesiastics  ;  Revolutions  of  Em- 
pire, &c.  It  was  once  expected  that  they  would  see  the 
light,  and  do  great  honor  to  their  author.  Mr.  Isaiah 
Thomas,  about  the  year  1798,  offered  $1000,00  for  the 
copy  and  copy-right  of  one  of  these  works.  But  the  au- 
thor thought  he  could  do  better  with  his  manuscript ;  and 
by  failing  to  take  the  l  time  and  tide,'  they  passed  by  him 
and  have  never  returned.  Had  he  accepted  Mr.  Thomas's 
overture,  both  parties  might  have  reaped  advantage.  The 
publication  would,  then,  probably,  have  commanded  a 
good  sale,  and  accredited  the  high  reputation  of  the  Dart- 
mouth President.  It  is  now,  doubtless,  too  late  in  the  day. 
Times  have  brought  about  changes.     The  writings  of  Dr. 
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John  Wheelock,  on  General  History  and  Literature,  cannot 
possess  that  condensation  and  elasticity  requisite  to  render 
them  now  interesting  and  popular. 

The  hero  of  our  story  made  a  good  personal  appearance  ; 
had  a  stature  of  the  common  height ;  very  erect  when  he 
stood  and  when  he  walked  j  breast  and  shoulders  rather 
broad ;  complexion  light :  abundant  brown  hair,  clubbed 
behind,  and  parted  on  the  forehead  :  nose,  large  and  aqui- 
line ;  eyes  bright ;  eyebrows  and  mouth,  rather  uncommon- 
ly elongated.  He  wore  a  dun  colored  coat  as  frequently 
as  a  black  one  ;  always  small  clothes  and  white  stockings  ; 
and  when  the  weather  required  it,  a  drab  colored,  double 
breasted  great  coat.  The  barber  visited  his  study  twice  a 
week  ;  and  so,  at  prayers  on  Wednesday  eve,  and  Saturday 
eve,  the  President  appeared,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the 
tonsor,  '  all  shaven  and  shorn,'  with  a  sprinkling  of  flour 
powders  on  the  crown  of  his  head.  And  such  was  the 
sympathy,  that  when  the  face  of  the  President  shone,  the 
eyes  of  the  students  glistened. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a  crisis  in 
the  state  of  the  College  began  to  be  portended.  It  had 
hitherto  been  Wheelock  College.  There  were  now  in  the 
Board  of  Trustees  men  who  felt  unwilling  to  be  employed 
wholly  or  chiefly  to  register  the  edicts  of  a  monarch. 
They  thought  it  useless  to  possess  power,  but  never  exer- 
cise it.  The  President,  regarding  the  College  as  his  twin 
brother,  always  sought  its  good.  If  he  sometimes  erred,  it 
was  in  judgment,  not  in  heart.  The  resolution  was  taken, 
on  the  part  of  some,  not  to  succumb  to  the  President.  That 
purpose  was  certainly  right,  so  far  as  it  regarded  his  errors, 
but  no  farther.  It  was  now  contested  whether  there  should 
be  a  Professor  of  Divinity;  what  should  be  his  relation  to 
the  church;  and  whether  the  church  should  be  Presbyte- 
rian or  Congregational.     Blame,  doubtless,  there  was  on 
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both  sides.  Little  mole-hills  swelled  into  mountains.  The 
explosion  occurred  in  1815.  The  President  was  ousted  from 
his  office.  We  believe  that  nearly  all  candid  men  will 
now  say,  it  was  an  outrage.  But  the  spirit  of  party,  and 
of  sectarism,  then  run  high.  The  watchword  was  ; 
|  Orthodoxy  is  in  danger. '  That,  however,  was  a  mistake 
and  a  sham.  The  President  was  always  an  orthodox  man; 
yet  he  was  not  a  bigot.  He  did  not  wish  that  the  College 
should  be  pledged  to  a  sect.  The  funds  of  the  College,  he 
thought  did  not  render  it  prudent  to  appoint  a  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  that  time.  Bat  finding  that  the  measure  was 
resolved  on,  and  that  Mr.  Shurtleff  was  the  prominent 
candidate,  he  sought  an  interview  with  him  saying  to  him, 
if  your  views  are  so  and  so,  you  shall  have  my  vote.  Mr. 
Shurtleff  answered,  that  such  were  his  views.  And  the 
President,  as  he  himself  testifies,  gave  his  vote  for  Profes- 
sor Shurtleff,  at  his  election.  This  fact  is  adequate  proof 
that  the  complaint  against  Dr.  Wheelock,  of  his  waging 
war  upon  orthodoxy,  was  wholly  groundless.  That  was 
not  the  point  at  issue.  It  was  rather  this  ;  '  you  have  too 
long  governed  us,  and  now  w*e  will  govern  you.  You  have 
chastised  us  with  whips  ;  we  will  chastise  you  with  scor- 
pions.' 

The  Trustees,  probably,  thought  they  were  doing  God 
service.  They  *  saw  not  the  beam  in  their  own  eye  ;' 
good  men,  but  had  'the  veil  upon  their  hearts.'  We  bring 
their  mistake  to  remembrance,  only  in  justice  to  the  ven- 
erable man  whom  they  fatally  iujured.  Fatally,  — for  it 
was  his  death.  Being  in  the  decline  of  life,  his  trouble 
soon  broke  him  down.  Two  or  three  strokes  of  paralysis 
brought  him  to  his  grave.  He  died  in  1817.  The  good 
of  the  College  did  not  demand  the  immolation  of  its 
second  President.  A  reasonable  measure  of  forbearance 
and  moderation,  would  have  saved  an  amount  of  wrong  and 
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of  suffering,  not  easily  estimated.  Men,  acting  under  the 
influence  of  their  passions,  commit  misdemeanors,  without 
knowing  what  they  do.  It  must,  upon  the  bed  of  death, 
to  every  considerate  man,  be  a  comforting  thought,  that  he 
never  seriously  injured  one  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

S.   F. 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITORS. 

In  the  College  Burial  Ground,  under  a  plain  white  marble  slab, 
resting  on  an  elevated  base  of  brick  masonry,  repose  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  the  first  President.  The  inscription  on  the  stone  is  as  follows. 

Hie  quiescit  corpus 

ELEAZRI    WHEELOCK, 

S.    T.    D. 

Academies  Morensis,  et  Coilegii  Dartmuthensis, 

Fundatoris,  et  primi  prassidis. 

Evangelio  barbaros  indomuit  ; 
Et  excultis  nova  scientise  patefecit. 
Viator, 
I ,    e  t  imitare, 
Si  poteris, 

Tanta  meritorum  premia  luturus. 
M  D  C  C  X    natus  ;MDCCLXXIX    obiit. 

Here  rests  the  body 

OF 

ELEAZAR   WHEELOCK,  S.  T.  D., 
Founder  and  first  President 

OF 

Dartmouth  College, 

and 

Moor's  Charity  School. 

By  the  gospel  he  subdued  the  ferocity  of  the  savage ; 
And  to  the  civilized  he  opened  new  paths  of  science. 
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Traveler, 
Go,  if  you  can,  and  deserve 
The  sublime  rewards  of  such  merit. 
He  was  born  in  the  year  1710  ;  and  died  1769. 

Pietate  filii  Johannis  Wheelock, 
•     Hoc  monumentum  constitutum,  inscriptumquefecit 
Anno  MDCCCX. 


A  few  feet  east  of  his  father,  "  rests  the  body  "  of  the  second  Presi- 
dent ;  over  which  is  placed  a  plain  slab  of  dark  variegated  marble,  on 
an  elevated  foundation  of  the  same  material.  Thus  reads  the  simple 
inscription. 

JOHN    WHEELOCK,   L.   L.  D. 
President  of 
Dartmouth  College, 
Born  Jan.  28, 1754, 
Died  April  4, 1817, 
Aged  63  years. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  "  THE  DUELLIST." 

AMBITION. 

I,  too,  have  dreamed  of  honor;  and  the  thought 
Hath  tinged  the  future  with  a  brighter  glow, 
And,  like  the  fragrant  breeze,  hath  wafted  sweet. 
Perfumes  and  heavenly  music  through  ray  rapt 
And  swelling  spirit ;  and  the  hope 
That  yet  my  name  shall  be  enrolled 
High  on  the  scroll  of  just  renown, 
Among  the  wise  and  good,  has  been  a  bright, 
Benignant  star  to  guide  my  upward  course. 
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And  I  have  hoped,  lhat,  when  this  earthly  clod 

Should  moulder  back  to  dust,  and  this  Creed  soul 

Depart  to  sunnier  climes,  my  name 

Might  be  a  spell  to  rouse  the  hearts 

Of  men  to  noble  deeds,  and  plant  within 

Their  breasts  a  stronger  thirst 

For  glory,  such  as  follows  in  the  wake 

Of  godlike  actions.     Wealth,  ignoble  ease, 

Had  never  charms  for  me.     There  is 

A  something  throned  within  my  breast, 

That  beckoneth  off  from  such  gross  things, 

And  whispers  voiceless  yet  most  witching  words 

Of  living  energy  and  sweetness,  till  I  feel 

Ineffable  and  glowing  hopes  thrill  through 

My  kindling  heart,  and  waft  me,  on 

Ethereal  wing,  from  this  low  world. 

Yet  I  have  never  thought  to  rise,  at  once, 

And  mould  the  minds  of  other  men, 

Until  I  gained  the  mastery  o'er  my  own,  — 

Till  I  had  grappled  with  the  fiery  power 

Of  innate  passion,  and  subdued  its  restless 

Violence,  —  till  fancy  had  been  chained 

To  reason,  and  the  high  and  pure,  by  mingling  with 

My  spirit,  had  become  a  portion  of  itself. 

And,  then,  methought  the  future  should  be  mine, 

With  all  the  glory  of  its  high  acclaim, 

Though  envy  pluck  the  kurel  from  me  here, 

And  tear  my  honor  with  its  serpent  fang. 


The  thoughts,  which  rush,  in  mad  succession,  through 

My  scorched  and  burning  spirit,  would,  if  forth 

In  language  uttered,  cause  the  sun 

In  wrath  to  clothe  itself 

With  midnight  blackness.     Men,  too,  I  ween, 

Would  turn  in  horror  pale,  at  such  full,  deep, 

And  awful  burstings  forth  of  cureless  rage. 

But  words  are  idle  things,  that  cannot  bear 

The  dreadful  meaning  of  my  spirit  forth  ; 

And  still  these  all-unutterable  thoughts, 

Thus  madly  seeking  vent,  must  rage  around 
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My  aching  brain,  and  cause  the  blood  to  rush 

In  boiling  fury  through  each  swollen  vein. 

Why  are  we  mocked  with  language  that  can  speak 

Alone  the  puny  thoughts  of  quiet  and  repose  ? 

But  when  the  soul  is  passion-tossed,  and  feels 

These  mighty  swellings  of  the  mind,  dashing, 

Like  ocean  surges  'gainst  the  shores  that  hem 

Them  in,  'tis  powerless,  palsied,  vain,  and  dead. 

There  was  a  time,  when  earth  and  sky  were  clad 

In  peerless  beauty  ;  the  soft  voice  of  love 

And  childhood  fell  upon  my  ear,  as  sweet 

And  thrilling  music.     But  now,  to  me,  the  flash 

Of  chainless  lightning,  and  the  jarring  crash 

Of  mingling  thunderbolts,  bring  not  the  pain 

Of  one  pure  infant's  smile,  or  joyous  laugh 

Of  boyhood's  free  and  bounding  heart. 

Could  I  but  breathe  the  Samiel's  breath  unharmed, 

And  see  around  the  ghastly,  naked  form 

Of  endless  desolation,  —  burrough  deep 

Beneath  the  icy  mountains  of  the  North, — 

Or  make  the  lofty  crag,  untrod  by  foot 

Of  mortal,  my  abode,  — perchance  the  fierce 

And  speechless  vengeance  of  my  thoughts,  my  dread 

But  smothered  blasphemy,  would  rise  no  more. 

But  here,  where  some,  whose  hopes  were  once 

As  mine,  can  smile  and  speak  of  peace, 

Though  long  the  bounding  heart  of  youth  has  ceased 

To  throb,  my  blood  boils  on  with  fatal  force, 

While  withering,  massive  thoughts  of  life  and  brain, 

Consuming,  fill  my  tortured  mind. 

Still  I  must  smile  as  other  men  ;  yea,  here, 

Where  every  tone  recals  those  blessed  hours 

When  this  stained  heart,  light,  pure,  and  free, 

In  all  the  buoyant  energy  of  youth,  with  throb 

Of  joy,  saw,  through  the  sparkling  eye  of  hope, 

The  future  robed  in  golden  garments  bright, 

Here,  I  must  act  as  other  men,  though  all 

The  thoughts  of  palmier  days,  like  demons,  haunt 

My  reckless  spirit.     Could  I  hurl  at  once 

This  awful  monitor  within  from  his  high  throne, 

And  veil  the  past  in  dark  and  long 
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Forgetfulness,  the  fair  and  good  might  not 

Forever  be  a  poisoned  chalice  to 

My  soul.     But  no,  the  past  is  round  me,  though 

I  fly  swift  as  the  viewless  moments  on 

Their  way  to  everlasting  might. 

Its  arrows  rankle  in  my  breast,  and  I 

Must  bear  them  still. 


THE    MAN    OF    HONOR. 

Know,  I  spurned  at  wealth  and  ease  and  friends, 
"With  all  the  prudent  arts  of  men,  and  learned 
To  breathe  ethereal  air,  and  feed  on  hopes 
That  lift  the  mind  from  earth  and  waft  it  to 
A  region  full  of  glory —  fame  —  a  spirit-world 
Almost.     My  boyish  dreams  did  picture  forth 
Such  scenes  as  these. 

Few  can  feel 
Ingenuous  and  impassioned  love  for  what 
Is  high,  mysteriously  grand,  and  far  removed 
From  this  dull  world  of  toil. 
I  have  no  sympathy  for  common  minds, 
For  they  have  none  with  me.     They  cannot  weigh 
The  motives  that  impel  the  man 
Of  honor  to  demand,  e'en  at  the  risk 
Of  life,  full  reparation  for  a  wrong. 
Could  they  but  think,  as  I  have  thought,  upon 
A  slanderous  word,  until  it  seemed  a  black 
And  deadly  plague-spot  in  the  soul, 
And  every  hour  grew  more  incurable,  —  could  they 
But  feel  it  gnawing  at  their  vitals,  and 
With  every  day  still  spreading,  blackening  and 
Consuming,  till  it  eat  away  all  oilier  thoughts, 
Enveloping  the  spirit  with  a  fierce,  unutterable  sense 
Of  degradation  and  of  shame;  then  might 
They  share  my  sympathy,  yet  not  before.  Ava. 
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COMMON    SENSE. 

If  any  one  should  note  the  great  variety  of  mean- 
ings attached  to  the  term  common  sense,  as  used  by  the 
people  and  the  philosophers,  he  would,  at  once,  see  the 
difficulty  of  using  it  any  number  of  times  in  the  same  sig- 
nification, and  the  impossibility  of  giving  such  a  coherent 
account  of  it,  as  would  comprehend  all  its  general  and  par- 
ticular applications.  But  common  sense,  though  a  very 
indefinite  and  obscure  term,  may  in  general,  be  divided 
into  two  kinds.  The  one  consists  in  the  recognition  and 
ready  application  of  those  fundamental  laws  of  our  con- 
stitution, and  those  natural  sentiments  common  to  all, 
though  in  greater  or  less  degrees,  whose  minds  are  in  a 
sound  and  healthy  condition.  The  other  arises  from  this, 
but  varies  with  time,  place,  and  opinion.  The  first  is  uni- 
versal and  absolute  ;  the  second  local  and  temporary. 

Every  one  is  doubtless  conscious  of  latent  feelings,  sen- 
timents, and  opinions  in  the  mind,  which  have  found  their 
place  there,  he  can  hardly  tell  how  or  when,  but  in  reality 
arising  from  instruction,  example,  association,  and  the  in- 
numerable objects,  which  from  infancy  have  exercised 
the  faculties  of  his  mind.  This  groundwork,  then,  of 
the  intelligence,  formed  so  slowly,  and  derived  from  so 
many  and  so  various  sources,  is  so  interwoven  with  the 
mind's  growth,  that  it  is,  above  all  things,  especially  to  the 
uneducated,  most  difficult  to  analyze  it,  or  to  discover  the 
reasons  of  the  judgments  to  which  it  impels.  Amid  the 
countless  objects,  for  a  series  of  years,  daily  thrown  athwart 
the  mind,  all  the  depths  of  the  soul  are  more  or  less  stir- 
red; and  besides,  from  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  about 
things  whose  relations  are  clearly  comprehended,  whose 
results  are  palpable  and  certain,  the  legitimate  principles 
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of  reasoning  and  the  predominant  notions  of  society  are 
unconsciously  by  degrees  adapted  and  applied  to  practice. 
From  modes  of  reasoning  and  notions  so  acquired,  and 
more  or  less  clear,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  reci- 
pient, we  conceive,  is  made  up  the  judgment  of  the  mass, 
which  is  common  sense. 

This  view  of  common  sense,  it  appears  to  us,  will  ac- 
count for  the  various  phraseology  applied  to  it ;  as  the  'dic- 
tates of  our  nature  or  constitutition;'  for  it  is  certainly  found- 
ed upon,  and  interwoven  with  it :  '  instinct  or  inspiration  ;' 
for  it  is  hard  to  reach  in  its  dark  recesses,  and  irresistible  in 
its  convictions  ;  c  common  reason  '  for  it  is,  in  part,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  reason,  though  in  action  so  quick  and  imper- 
ceptible, that  it  is  called  a  sense,  and  being,  or  according 
with,  the  general  voice,  is  called  common  sense. 

If  it  is  objected,  that  this  is  a  superficial  account  of  the 
matter,  and  that  there  is  some  force  behind  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  the  mind,  which  compels  it  to  judgments  and 
beliefs,  and  which  Dr.  Reid  calls  that  part  of  human  nature, 
which  has  never  been  explained,  we  have  merely  to  reply, 
that  if  there  are  distinct  faculties  or  modes  of  action  of  the 
mind,  each  must  'ict  by  an  innate  force.  Activity,  indeed, 
is  the  essence  of  all  the  faculties.  No  one  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  a  single  idea  in  his  own  mind,  whether  sensible 
or  absurd;  how  ideas  come  or  why  they  go,  will  ever  baf- 
fle human  power  to  explain.  The  memory  and  the  imag- 
ination act,  because  they  cannot  help  acting. 

If  such  is  the  fact,  and  each  faculty  acts  by  virtue  of 
its  own  constitution,  and  in  combination  with  the  others, 
constitutes  the  whole  mind,  then  when  all  are  in  legitimate 
action,  they  must  have  a  legitimate  result ;  which  to  the 
extent  mentioned  is  common  sense.  We  see  no  more  rea- 
son for  common  sense  or  sound  judgment,  as  the  term  is 
ordinarily  used,   to  be  accounted  a  distinct  part  of  mind 
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than  its  contrary,  or  gross  absurdities,  shapeless  phantasms, 
the  offspring  of  unsound  or  misguided  understanding. 
And  if  common  sense  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  the  faculties,  generally  recognised,  it  is  surely 
unnecessary  and  unphilosophical  to  assign  it  a  separate 
apartment  in  the  the  human  mind. 

If,  then,  common  sense  may  be  considered  as  grounded 
upon  the  natural  action  of  the  faculties,  in  the  exercise  of 
which,  in  the  casual  and  irregular  manner  above  related, 
are  adopted  certain  maxims,  modes  of  action  and  principles 
of  reasoning,  it  will  follow,  that  as  these  vary  in  different 
ages,  nations,  districts,  and  classes,  so  will  differ  common 
sense  in  them  respectively,  which  is  the  fact ;  but  only  to 
a  certain  extent ;  for  the  natural  action  of  the  faculties  is 
always  the  same ;  both  in  those  fundamental  notions, 
and  in  that  similarity  of  constitution,  in  which  all  agree 
common  sense  is  universal  and  invariable.  A  man  of  com- 
mon sense  in  America,  might  at  ancient  Athens,  or  in  Indos- 
tan,  be  regarded  as  void  of  a  sound  understanding  ;  un- 
less, in  the  same  way,  in  which  he  acquired  his  former 
common  sense,  he  should  gradually  imbibe  new  notions 
and  methods,  and  apply  them  readily  to  practice.  Here  a 
distinction  must  be  made  between  the  ground  of  common 
sense,  a  sound  mind,  ability  to  judge,  and  its  product  which 
differs  with  circumstances.  In  the  first  case  a  man  of 
good  sense  is  every  where  the  same  ;  in  the  latter,  not. 

Common  sense,  then,  considered  apart  from  its  ground  in 
the  constitution,  as  a  standard  of  judgment,  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  common  knowledge,  or  the  agreement 
of  opinion  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  mankind.  It  is,  then, 
of  various  kinds,  and  may  be  applied,  not  only  to  the  or- 
dinary affairs  of  common  life  or  the  highest  subjects  that 
interest  the  race,  but  to  every  occupation  or  profession, 
which  has  its  principles  familiar,  either  to  the  mass  or  to 
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particular  classes.  The  common  sense  about  which  the 
citizen,  the  artist,  the  statesman,  and  the  philosopher,  are 
conversant  may  be  very  different,  peculiar  to  their  several 
pursuits  or  most  familiar  knowledge.  The  common  sense 
to  which  the  philosopher  refers,  when  he  appeals  to  the 
belief  of  mankind  in  the  existence  of  matter,  is  not  the 
same  with  that  of  the  scholar,  when  he  laughs  at  the  ab- 
surdity of  a  production  which  violates  all  established  rules 
of  literary  criticism  ;  or  that  of  the  citizen,  when  he  de- 
cides that  a  democracy  is  better  than  a  Monarchy.  Dr. 
Whately  says,  that  common  sense  has  nothing  to  do  with 
science  ;  and  that  no  one  would  think  of  sailing  a  ship  by 
common  sense.  The  position  is  granted,  but  the  pertinen- 
cy of  the  illustration   may   be  doubted. 

He  doubtless  means,  that  we  cannot  sail  a  ship  by  the 
maxims  of  common  life,  or  by  the  exercise  of  the  ingenu- 
ity ;  as  we  can  about  things  with  which  we  are  in  some 
measure  conversant.  But  we  can  suppose  an  individual 
brought  up  from  infancy  on  board  a  ship,  who  upon  oc- 
casion, should  he  be  required,  could  sail  the  ship,  not  by 
science  but  by  knowledge  obtained  in  the  same  way,  that 
the  prudent  man  acquires  those  rules  by  which  he  regulates 
his  life,  or  a  farmer  manages  his  estate. 

Common  sense  and  science  are  to  be  distinguished. 
Science,  if  we  understand  the  term,  is  the  methodical  ex- 
planation of  the  various  phenomena  of  man  or  nature,  and 
in  physics  goes  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  mere 
good  sense.  But  we  can  conceive,  how,  at  some  future 
period  in  an  enlightened  nation,  that  knowledge,  which 
is  now  confined  to  works  on  the  sciences  may  become  so 
familiar  to  the  mass  as  to  constitute  its  common  sense.  But 
it  has  in  general  nothing  to  do  with  scientific  method  or 
explanation ;  its  knowledge,  its  methods,  and  maxims  are 
gathered  in  fragments  heterogeneously,  as  the  shifting  cir- 
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cumstances  of  life  givo  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  our 
faculties  or  sentiments.  In  this  consists  its  obscurity,  its 
indefiniteness  and  its  comprehensiveness  ;  for  as  it  is  gath- 
ered from  every  thing,  it  applies  to  every  thing. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  common 
sense,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  invariable,  being  so  obscure, 
and  in  other  respects  being  the  mere  expression  of  opinion, 
can  be  no  infallible  criterion  of  judgment. 

To  reason  correctly  upon  any  subject,  we  must  have  all 
the  facts  that  bear  upon  it,  and  no  more ;  and  give  to  each 
its  due  weight.  In  respect  to  great  matters,  this  is  most 
difficult ;  we  can  seldom  or  never  be  sure  we  have  answer- 
ed both  conditions.  But  in  regard  to  ordinary  affairs,  that 
come  under  our  personal  observation,  we  see  both  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end,  the  circle  perhaps  often  repeated  with 
the  circumstances  so  varied,  that  we  can  adjust  the  influ- 
ence of  each.  Hence,  common  sense  to  a  certain  extent 
is  a  most  excellent  standard  of  judgment.  But  the  reason- 
ing on  the  highest  subjects  may  be  patterned  in  the  affairs 
of  common  life.  The  inductive  method,  says  Macaulay, 
was  in  use  among  the  people  long  before  Lord  Bacon  illus- 
trated and  reduced  it  to  a  scienoe.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  common  sense,  that  it  takes 
but  one  step  from  its  premises  to  its  conclusions  :  to  no  long 
process  of  logic  does  it  submit  ;  this  requires  a  higher  effort 
of  the  mind  and  more  genius.  It  says,  '  this  is  everywhere 
acknowledged,  this  no  one  denies ;  hence  this  conclusion 
is  inevitable,'  and  it  goes  no  farther. 

In  this  way,  too,  it  often  baffles  the  sophistry  of  the  cas- 
uist, and  presents  an  impregnable  barrier  to  the  assaults  of 
the  subtle  skeptic.  And  even  when  it  cannot  do  this,  it 
can  remain  passive,  and  say,  1 1  cannot  tell  how  or  why,but 
this  I  know  ;  this  looks  reasonable,  that  unreasonable;'  but 
here  it  is  difficult  to  decide,  how  much  is  to  be  set  down  to 
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education  and  habits,  and  how  much  simply  to  the  natural 
dictates  of  the  constitution.  Thus,  common  sense,  in 
many  cases,  only  offers  a  strong  presumption.  It  may  be 
and  often  is,  wrong  ;  the  fanatic  of  one  age  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  hero  of  the  next.  Of  this  the  advocates  of  new 
opinions  are  not  unaware,  and  they  urge  the  argument  with 
great  vigor;  but  the  public  is  stolid  and  cold,  and  rightly 
so  ;  for  it  proves,  that  where  one  new  opinion  proves  true, 
a  thousand,  prove  false,  die,  and  are  forgotten.  It  will  not 
be  hurried,  but  takes  time  to  consider.  But  as  reasoning 
from  common  sense  is  reasoning  from  predominant  notions, 
which  notions  are  themselves,  according  to  JoufTroy,  the 
opinions  of  single  individuals,  adopted  and  consecrated  by 
the  mass,  it  will  be  evident,  that  common  sense,  in  many 
cases,  is  but  another  name  for  authority,  and  hence  is  con- 
servative. He,  who  keeps  within  the  bounds  of  received 
maxims,  who  never  acts  in  violation  of  established  princi- 
ples, will  never  be  said  to  be  wanting  in  common  sense. 
From  all  this,  it  is  clear,  that  it  has  nothing  vital  in  its  own 
nature,  can  never  add  anything  of  itself  to  the  growth  of 
the  mind.  But  it  is  not  to  be  understood  from  this,  that  it 
affords  no  aid  to  the  progress  of  humanity.  It  judges  of  the 
fitness  of  things  to  times  and  places,  and  is  so  far  right, 
though  it  may  be  abstractly  in  the  wrong. 

Common  sense Jias  been  most  comprehensively  defined 
to  be  the  "  genius  of  humanity,"  that  is,  as  has  been  re- 
marked above,  in  the  multitude  of  objects  and  diverse  cir- 
cumstances, moving  the  mind  of  man  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, no  part5 of  the  soul  lies  dormant,  but  all  emotions, 
sentiments,  and  ideas  are,  in  some  sort,  developed ;  many 
manifesting  themselves  in  shadows,  as  it  were,  to  the  soul 
itself.  So  that  when  genius,  the  creative  power,  by  its 
greater  sensibility,  quicker  perception,  vast  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  logic,  draws  them  forth  to  the  light,  gives  them 
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form  and  body  ;  and  from  the  confusion  brings  order  and 
science,  and  proclaims  to  the  people  in  maxims  and  princi- 
ples its  results,  at  first,  the  people  stare  ;  and  it  is  not  till  the 
conclusions,  thus  proclaimed,  are  examined  and  admitted  by 
contemporary  great  minds  of  different  habits  and  notions, 
and  then  by  those  of  the  succeeding  age  or  ages,  that,  at 
last,  by  the  united  force  of  authority  and  what  of  truth 
there  is  in  them,  they  make  their  way  into  the  life  of  the 
people  and  constitute  common  knowledge  or  common  sense. 
Thus  the  common  sense  among  barbarians,  the  civilized, 
and  the  enlightened,  differs  in  the  same  degree  with  their 
advancement  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  Hence,  though 
the  genius  of  the  profound  scholar  may  be  far  above  the 
common  mould,  and  his  meditations  far  «remote  from  the 
comprehension  of  ordinary  minds,  yet  his  influence  is  not 
unfelt  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life.  As  the  ripples  from 
the  disturbed  centre  of  some  glassy  lake  spread  far  and  near 
in  wide  extending  circles,  till  the  remotest  banks  and  far- 
thest recesses  are  struck  by  the  undulating  waters,  so  the 
conceptions  of  genius  are  imparted  from  mind  to  mind,  till 
some  portion  reaches  the  breasts  of  the  most  ignorant,  and 
humble,  and  the  whole  mass  of  society  feel  the  elevating 
influence.  Many  of  those  principles,  which  once  cost  the 
scholar  so  much  expense  of  thought,  have  now  become  the 
simplest  elements  of  popular  knowledge,  and  seem  to  be  in- 
haled with  the  air  we  breathe.  These  considerations  are 
sufficient  to  show,  that,  however  far  removed  apparently  are 
the  pursuits  of  the  scholar  from  the  immediate  interests  of 
the  community,  and  however  ignorant  and  unskilled  he 
may  be  in  the  petty  arts,  tricks,  and  usages  of  men  in  their 
ordinary  avocations,  and  for  which  pardonable  ignorance 
and  inability,  he  is  too  often  set  down  by  the  vulgar,  as 
wanting  in  common  sense,  still  it  is  to  him,  that  we  are  to 
look,  as  the  ultimate  and  essential  instrument  in  carrying 
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forward  the  human  mind  and  elevating  the  character  and 
condition  of  man. 

Thus  much  for  common  sense  in  the  mass:  but  how  is 
it  manifested  in  the  individual  ? 

He  is  said  to  be  pre-eminently  a  man  of  common  sense, 
whose  mind  is  so  well  balanced,  so  clear,  so  little  disturbed 
by  local  or  temporary  influences,  by  prejudice  or  passion, 
that,  at  all  times,  upon  those  subjects,  which  come  within 
his  comprehension,  his  understanding  recognises  all  the 
facts  and  gives  to  each  its  due  weight.  This  is  a  great 
thing.  Thus  his  judgment  in  his  own  age,  at  least,  is 
never  absurd,  his  conduct  always  proper,  according  with 
the  fitness  of  things.  And  when  we  consider,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  individual  minds,  and  add  to  this,  how  variable 
and  fluctuating  it  is,  from  day  to  day,  and  hour  to  hour, 
and  unconsciously  subject  in  greater  or  less  degrees  to  par- 
tial influences,  by  all  of  which,  little  and  inferior  principles 
get  uppermost  in  the  mind,  while  others  really  important 
are  slightly  regarded  or  entirely  overlooked,  we  cannot 
wonder,  that  among  the  mass,  each  of  whom  contributes 
his  proportion  to  the  common  sense,  few  or  none  should 
possess  the  whole.  "  The  race,"  says  Burke,  "  is  most 
wise,  the  individual  most  foolish."  Indeed,  it  can  be  said 
without  contradiction,  that  no  man  of  perfect  common 
sense  can  be  found.  Those,  who  do  not  fall  short  of  it,  go 
beyond  it. 

And  thus,  that  union  of  genius  with  propriety,  steadiness 
in  regard  to  the  present  state  of  things,  which  constitutes, 
what  John  Locke  quaintly  denominates,  "  large,  sound 
round-about  sense,"  can  rarely,  if  ever  be  realized  in  any 
single  individual. 
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LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS. 
I. 
I  stood  on  the  banks  of  a  rolling  river, 
Its  bosom  reflecting  the  deep  blue  sky, 
Spread  out  like  a  sheet  of  molten  silver, 
Entrancing  the  heart,  enchaining  the  eye; 
'  Twas  a  lovely  sight,  as  before  me  it  lay, 
In  its  pride  and  beauty  flowing  away. 

II. 

I  turned  for  a  moment,—  a  cloud  passed  by, 
Darkly  it  spread  through  the  summer  air,  — 
Those  pure  waters  mirror'd  the  threatning  sky, 

0  !   sad  was  the  change,  which  was  passing  there  ; 
And  I  felt  the  warm  tear-drop  unbidden  start, 

As  I  went  away  with  a  saddened  heart. 

III. 

1  gazed  on  yon  mountain,  one  summer's  day, 
Those  steep  rocks  glittered  like  gems  of  the  cave, 
Around  its  bold  summit  winds  were  at  play, 
And  gracefully  there  did  the  green  trees  wave ; 
While  a  thousand  streams  with  their  silvery  eyes, 
Looked  smilingly  up  to  the  azure  skies. 

IV. 

One  brief  moment  more,  and  there  came  a  change,  — 
Dark  shadows  were  flitting  like  spirits  there, 
The  winds  were  moaning,  in  tones  wild  and  strange, 
Those  rocks  gleamed  no  more  like  diamonds  rare ; 
But  darkness,  and  gloom  o'er  that  mountain  spread, 
Its  beauty  vanished,  — for  sunshine  had  fled  ! 

V. 

And  I  stood  one  day,  with  the  blue  above  ; 
Beneath  my  feet  was  earth's  richest  green, 
My  heart  o'erflowing  with  pleasure  and  love, 
I  culled  the  flow'rets  that  round  me  were  seen, 
And  the  sun  looked  down  from  his  own  bright  home, 
Lovely  were  all  things  beneath  that  pure  dome, 
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VI. 

But  soon,  —  far  loo  soon,  did  that  bright  scene  fade  ; 

Storm  clouds  were  gathering  ;  and,  as  they  drew  near, 

That  beautiful  spot,  whereon  I  had  played, 

Grew  dark,  and  those  sweet  flowers  drooped  as  with  fear; 

I  turned,  —  the  thunder  rolled  heavy  and  loud, 

And  lightning  flashed  fitfully  forth  from  the  cloud. 

VII. 

It  is  even  thus  with  the  human  heart,  — 
One  moment  the  sunshine  is  glowing  there, 
And  our  fairy  dreams,  as  to  life  they  start, 
Bright  are,  as  rainbows  suspended  in  air ; 
Flowers  blnom  in  our  pathway,  they  greet  the  eye7 
And  seem  far  too  lovely  to  droop  and  die. 

VIII 

But  there  comes  a  change,  — the  strong  heart  doth  fail, 

And  our  fairest  visions  all  fade  away  ; 

The  cheek,  once  so  blooming,  grows  wan  and  pale, 

For  we  find  our  Idols  but  dust,  and  clay, 

And  the  lip  doth  quiver,  the  tear-drop  start, 

0  !  'tis  ever  thus  with  the  human  heart !  Imelda- 


HONOR. 

And  what  is  honor  ?  'Tis  a  bubble,  o'er 

Which  float  most  gorgeous  hues  of  rainbow  light, 

When  seen  afar;  but  touch  the  bubble,  and 

It  bursts,  while  vanishes  the  glory.     But 

Honoris  a  god,  though  vain  and  light 

As  very  nothing.     Millions  worship  at 

Its  shrine  ;  aye,  offer  human  sacrifice  ; 

And  with  their  hands  all  reeking  in  a  brother's  blood, 

They  walk  the  groaning  earth,  demanding  the 

Applause  of  beings  "  made  but  little  lower  than 

The  angels."     Heaven  and  earth  cry  out  against 

The  monstrous  idol,  and  the  hour  will  come 

When  men  will  scarce  desire  the  unsubstantial  shade. 
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IMMORTALITY    OF    BRUTES. 

A  brute  is  generally  defined  to  be,  "Any  animal  desti- 
tute of  reason." 

This  definition,  manifestly,  is  imperfect  in  more  respects 
than  one.  It  was  evidently  intended  to  distinguish  man 
from  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation.  But  it  is  faulty  even 
in  this  ;  —  for  the  definition  embraces  apart  of  the  human 
species,  —  at  least,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  an  idiot. 

Again,  that  is  assumed  which  may  be  proved  false,  — 
viz.,  that  brutes  have  no  understanding  and  no  reasoning 
faculties.  Assuming  this,  as  an  obvious  fact,  the  term  rea- 
son was  originally  employed  by  philosophers,  to  denomin- 
ate those  principles  which  distinguish  man  from  the  brutes. 
Later  philosophers  use  the  term  in  a  more  definite  sense. 
According  to  Stewart,  Reason  "Denotes  merely  the  power 
of  distinguishing  truth  from  falsehood,  and  of  combining 
means  for  the  attainment  of  ends."  Now,  it  is  a  fair  ques- 
tion, whether  this  does  not  embrace,  for  its  subjects,  a  por- 
tion, at  least,  of  the  brute  creation; — or,  whatever  may 
be  the  lines  of  distinction  between  man  and  the  brute, 
whether  there  is  not  as  good  reason  for  believing,  aside 
from  Revelation,  that  brutes  are  immortal,  as  that  men  are 
immortal.     This  cannot  be  an  uninteresting  inquiry. 

Is,  then,  the  idea  of  an  immortal  principle  in  brutes 
manifestly  absurd,  or  otherwise  altogether  improbable  ;  so 
as  to  preclude,  as  irrational,  any  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject ?  If  not,  can  evidence  be  adduced  to  render  such  a  be- 
lief in  a  good  degree  reasonable  ?  And  if  there  can  be,  are 
there  insurmountable  objections  to  its  being  entertained? 

First,  then,  should  the  idea  be  discarded,  as  in  itself  ab- 
surd ?  If  we  take  the  common  sense  of  mankind  as  au- 
thority here  the  question  may  be  settled  at  once.     For  the 
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belief  is  nearly  universal  amongst  men,  that  the  disso- 
lution of  the  bodily  frame  and  the  extinction  of  animal 
life,  is  the  end  of  the  brute.  And  the  thought  is  seldom 
suggested  that  there  may  be  something  which  outlasts  all 
these  changes,  and  will  forever  outlive  them.  But  may 
not  this  opinion,  so  generally  entertained,  be  the  result  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice  and  a  most  debasing  invidious- 
ness  ? 

How  little  do  men,  in  general,  reflect !  Much  less  do 
they  speculate  upon  subjects  which  do  not  immediately 
concern  themselves.  Had  we  no  Divine  Revelation,  no 
tradition,  no  superior  geniuses,  nothing  to  guide  us  in  this 
matter  but  our  own  individual  reasonings,  how  many 
would  ever  conjecture  even  that  their  own  spirits  are  im- 
mortal ?  Could  it  be  wondered  at.  then,  even  admitting 
the  certainty,  that  the  like  belief  should  not  be  entertained 
of  other  animated  beings,  —  in  many  respects  so  unlike 
ourselves,  and  in  whose  welfare  we  are  accustomod  to  feel 
so  little  interest  ? 

This,  it  seems,  would  sufficiently  account  for  the  fact  in 
question.  But,  added  to  this,  men  seem  to  have  an  instinc- 
tive reluctance  to  admit  that  any  order  of  beings,  which 
they  consider  beneath  themselves,  should  have  an  exist- 
ence co-extensive  with  their  own.  Without  ever  question- 
ing the  reasonableness  of  it,  they  would  at  once  consign  to 
the  vortex  of  annihilation,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
God's  sublunary  works.  Surely  this  is  not  an  instinct 
given  us  by  the  benevolent  Author  of  our  being  ;  but  it  is 
a  part  of  our  fallen  nature.  We  imagine  that  our  dignity 
and  highest  good,  as  immortal  beings,  would,  in  some  way, 
be  interfered  with  by  granting  immortality  to  inferior  beings. 
As  though  intelligence  and  happiness  in  one  would  be  less 
real  or  less  prized  by  finding  them  in  another.  Or  that  the 
unlimited  universe  is  not  vast  enough  for  the  independent 
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action,  and,  if  such  be  the  will  of  the  Creator,  the  unmo- 
lested beatitude  of  all  possible  existences.  Or,  forsooth, 
that  the  Infinite  Mind  would  have  such  a  multiplicity  of 
cares,  that  some,  at  least,  of  his  works  must  be  overlooked 
or  partially  neglected  in  his  benevolent  administration  ! 
Such  illiberal  and  narrow-souled  sentiments  are  worthy  of 
their  infernal  origin.  Could  such  a  spirit  for  a  moment  rest 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Almighty  Father,  universal  creation 
would  be  swept  into  nonentity  at  a  breath  ;  and  the  Dei- 
ty would  dwell  in  his  own  infinite  solitude. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  then,  there  cannot  be  any  ab- 
surdity or  improbability  in  the  idea  of  the  immortality  of 
the  brute  creation. 

Is  there  any  argument  in  support  of  such  an  hypo- 
thesis ? 

Revelation,  though  it  furnish  us  with  no  direct  testimo- 
ny, bearing  upon  this  question,  yet,  indirectly,  gives  us 
very  important  aid.  It  makes  known  the  fact  that  there  is 
one  God,  —  the  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  all  things,  — that 
He  is  unchangeable  in  his  nature,  —  is  good  and  only  good, 
—  that  his  power,  and  wisdom,  and  benevolence  are  un- 
limited and  ever  active.  Moreover,  it  makes  it  certain 
that  one  order  of  beings  which  he  has  created,  and  to 
which  he  has  given  intelligence,  and  consciousness,  and 
capabilities  for  happiness  or  misery,  shall  never  cease  to 
exist.  If  then,  we  can  find  other  beings  similarly  consti- 
tuted, of  which  it  does  not  come  within  the  design  of  a 
revelation  to  us  to  speak  definitely,  we  derive  an  argument 
from  analogy  in  favor  of  their  being  immortal  likewise. 

It  is  often  easy  to  find  satisfactory  proof  of  a  fact  or  the- 
ory, after  the  thing  itself  has  been  once  suggested  ;  where- 
as, in  some  cases,  ages  might  elapse  before  the  existence  of 
the  fact  was  suspected,  and  in  others,  might  never  be 
brought  to  light  by  the  unaided  reason.     How  simple  and 
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easy  of  proof  is  the  theory  of  gravitation,  and  the  laws  of 
the  planetary  world  !  Yet  how  long  unknown.  And  the 
fact  of  our  own  immortality,  since  a  voice  from  heaven  has 
made  it  known  to  us,  every  one  can  find  sufficient  evidence 
to  substantiate,  aside  from  the  Divine  declarations.  But 
had  no  such  voice  spoken,  a  Socrates  and  a  Plato  might 
indeed  lift  from  their  own  eyes  the  veil,  and  obtain  for 
themselves  some  glimmerings  of  the  truth,  but  the  great 
mass  of  men,  as  has  ever  been  with  the  pagan  world, 
would  have  no  rational  and  consistent  ideas  of  an  after  ex- 
istence. 

We  come  then  to  this  point,  that  though  we  need  not  go 
to  a  Divine  Revelation  for  any  of  the  materials  to  construct 
an  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  yet  we 
must,  originally,  select  and  examine  and  frame  together  the 
materials  by  its  light.  After  this  is  done.  Revelation  may 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  fabric  stand  by  itself,  perfect  in 
every  part. 

The  argument  for  the  immortality  of  man  being  thus 
completed,  and  standing  independently  of  revelation,  the 
question  before  us  is,  may  not  the  same  be  applied  to  brutes) 
and  thus  the  argument  for  their  immortality  be  established 
upon  the  same  basis,  with  equal  completeness  and  strength. 

What,  then,  is  the  argument  for  our  own  immortality? 
The  body  dies, — all  signs  of  life  have  departed.  What 
ground  for  suspecting  that  all  is  not  dead  ?  At  this  point 
we  are  driven  to  analyze  the  living  man;  and  we  discover 
in  him  two  distinct  principles, — matter  and  mind, — myste- 
riously united  and  modifying  each  other;  yet  so  distinct 
in  their  essence  as  to  exhibit  no  properties  in  common. 
We  can  ascertain  nothing,  indeed,  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
either  of  these  principles.  We  can  only  attend  to  their  out- 
ward manifestations , — the  phenomena  they  exhibit, — and 
in  this  way  establish  the  fact  of  their  existence.     The  ar- 
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gument  thus  derived  for  their  existence  and  for  the  identity 
of  each,  is  not  less  conclusive  to  our  minds,  than  if  with 
the  eye  of  Omniscience,  we  could  penetrate  their  hidden 
constitution,  and  search  out  every  inherent  quality.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  We  cannot  witness  an  effect  without 
referring  it  to  some  cause — and  a  cause  adequate  to  pro- 
duce the  effect.  Different  effects  are  assigned  to  different 
causes.  Nor  can  we  any  more  confound  causes  than  we 
can  effects. 

Now  we  discover  in  the  man  two  classes  of  phenomena. 
One  exhibited  by  him  in  common  with  matter  in  general; 
and  another  class  entirely  different  from  these,  with  which 
matter  cannot  possess  anything  in  common,  which  we  as- 
sign to  the  mental  or  spiritual  man. 

There  is  one  remarkable  point  of  difference  in  obtaining 
these  facts, — and  consequently  of  proving  the  separate  ex- 
istences. The  phenomena  of  matter,  are  objects  of  our 
perceptions.  Therefore  every  man  can  obtain  the  same 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  bodies  of  other  men,  and 
of  all  other  bodies  of  matter,  that  he  can  for  the  existence 
of  his  own  body.  But  not  so  of  the  mental  man.  Its  phe- 
nomena are  the  subjects  of  our  own  consciousness.  There- 
fore we  can  individually  only  prove  the  existence  of  our 
own  mind ;  but  can  have  no  direct  evidence  at  all  of  the 
existence  of  other  minds.  That  can  be  proved  only  by 
analogy — by  reasoning  from  ourselves  'personally  to  others. 
We  take  cognizance  of  ourselves  ; — observe  what  in  us  are 
the  outward  manifestations  of  the  different  operations  of 
our  minds.  For  example,  what  motions  of  the  body,  what 
sounds  a;^d  succession  of  sounds  result  from  particular  ac- 
tions and  series  of  actions  of  our  minds.  We  observe,  too, 
that  like  states  of  mind  are  uniformly  attended  by  like 
states  of  body. 

Hence,  having  established   this  general   principle,  and 
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reasoning  from  effect  to  cause,  we  satisfy  ourselves  of  the 
existence  of  other  minds  similar  to  our  own.  For  we  find 
in  others  the  same  sensible  phenomena  as  in  ourselves,  and 
naturally  attribute  them  to  the  same  cause, — viz.  the  opera- 
tions of  the  same  principles  which  in  ourselves  we  have 
found  to  be  wholly  distinct  from  and  superior  to  the  body. 
A  process  altogether  analogous  must  prove  the  reality  of  a 
spiritual  principle  in  brutes,  if  indeed  it  be  capable  of  proof. 
When  we  have  proved  that  our  physical  nature,  the 
mortality  of  which  no  one  can  doubt,  is  not  the  vj/tole  of 
man,  but  that  there  is  another  part,  wholly  distinct  from 
this,  therefore  having  no  necessary  connection  with  it,  our 
next  inquiry  is,  Is  that  mortal  or  is  it  immortal  ?  In  order 
to  settle  this,  we  inquire  into  the  relation  which  subsists 
between  the  mind  and  the  body  ;  and  what  the  death  of 
the  body  implies.  It  is  found  that  while  the  body  is  ex- 
tended and  composed  of  an  indescribable  number  of  parts, 
the  mind,  on  the  other  hand  is  one  and  uncompounded, — 
that  it  has  no  parts  and  no  extension, — that  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  speak  of  the  portions  or  figure  of  the  mind,— of  its 
sides,  its  angles  or  curvatures.  We  find  that  its  connec- 
tion with  the  body  is  only  in  the  relation  of  agent  and  in- 
strument, that  the  mind  is  in  fact  the  living,  acting  being, 
the  body  acted  upon.  That  the  body  is  nothing  more  than 
a  material  frame-work, — a  machine,  fitted  up  with  no  finite 
skill,  to  serve  for  a  season,  the  purposes  of  the  mind.  That 
it  is  by  means  of  this  instrument  that  the  mind  holds  inter- 
course with  the  material  world,  and  through  matter  with 
other  minds,  and  derives  from  them  the  knowledge  and 
pleasure  which  they  are  capable  of  giving.  By  what  sort 
of  attachments  and  adjustments  it  is  enabled  to  give  its  im- 
pulses to  every  part  of  this  complicated  machine,  and  make 
it  entirely  subservient  to  its  purposes,  is  a  secret  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Fashioner  of  both.     The  fact  we  know — no 
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farther  than  this  is  it  for  us  to  be  curious.  What,  in  the 
next  place,  is  implied  in  the  death  of  the  body  ?  It  is  sim- 
ply taking  it,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  mind,  by 
whose  potent  touch  alone  it  became  instinct  with  life.  It 
is  the  dissolving  of  that  mysterious  connection,  and  leaving 
the  body  to  appear  to  be,  what,  in  itself,  it  always  was — 
an  inert  mass  of  matter — organized  now  as  an  instrument 
for  the  mind's  use.  But  when  it  becomes  so  disorder- 
ed as  to  be  no  longer  serviceable,  abandoned  as  a  worth- 
less incumbrance.  What  in  the  meanwhile  becomes  of  the 
mind  ?  We  cannot  say  of  it,  as  we  did  of  the  body,  that  it 
is  forsaken,  therefore  lifeless — for  its  life  never  was  derived 
from  the  body,  as  that  of  the  body  was  from  the  mind — 
but  it  lives  of  itself,  or  more  properly  speaking,  is  itself 
life.  Wherefore  the  only  possible  supposition,  in  regard  to 
it,  is,  that  it  still  lives  or  does  not  live ;  in  other  words, 
that  it  exists  or  does  not  exist.  What  reason  is  there  for 
supposing  the  latter  ?  The  body  does  not  cease  its  exist- 
ence. It  is  disorganized,  to  be  sure,  and  its  parts  are  dis- 
tributed, it  may  be,  through  the  various  elements  of  nature  ; 
and  may  enter  into  myriads  of  new  combinations,  in  as 
many  different  objects,  and  made  subservient  to  other 
agencies,  but  not  the  finest  shred  of  it  is  lost  in  annihila- 
tion. What  ground  then  for  suspecting  that  the  spirit  has 
ceased  its  existence  ?  No  power,  certainly,  can  carry  it 
out  of  existence,  short  of  that  which  brought  it  in.  Here 
then  is  an  anomaly  in  the  operations  of  the  Deity !  He 
surveys  the  noblest  part  of  his  creation,  and  finds  it  worth- 
less. It  feels  the  touch  of  his  puissant  hand,  and  shrinks 
back  into  nonentity  !  Such  an  idea  is  too  absurd  and  too 
dishonorable  to  the  infinite  God,  to  be  entertained  without 
the  most  positive  proof.  Such  proof  is  nowhere  given. 
Therefore  we  conclude  that  the  soul  of  man  must  be  im- 
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mortal.      Where  or  in  what  mode  it  exists  after  dropping 
the  body,  pertains  not  to  the  inquiry. 

Here  then  is  the  argument  drawn  from  reason,  for  the 
immortality  of  the  human  soul  ;  and  is  of  itself  sufficient 
without  any  special  declarations  touching  it,  from  the  Au- 
thor of  its  existence  ;  though,  perhaps  it  would  never  have 
been  made  out  with  equal  strength  and  clearness,  had  no 
light  from  above  pointed  the  way. 

The  same,  precisely,  is  the  argument  for  the  immortality 
of  brutes.  We  prove  in  them  the  existence  of  two 
principles  —  a  material  and  an  immaterial,  —  the  inert, 
unconscious  instrument,  and  the  living  conscious  agent. 
This  we  prove  with  the  same  conclusiveness,  as  in  the 
case  of  our  fellow  men.  In  neither  can  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  personal  consciousness  ;  nor  do  we  need  it.  The 
argument  from  induction  and  analogy  is  quite  as  decisive. 
It  is  not  contended  that  the  mind  in  the  brute  is  the  same 
as  in  man,  any  more  than  that  their  physical  natures  are 
alike.  But  that  the  thing  is  no  less  real  in  the  one  than 
in  the  other.  Some  philosophers,  it  is  true,  such  as  Des- 
cartes and  his  school,  have  maintained  that  brute  animals 
have  no  mind  or  spirit,  as  a  separate  existence  from  the 
body,  —  and  that  all  the  actions  and  life  they  exhibit  are 
the  result  of  bodily  organism  and  some  affections  of 
matter.  With  no  less  reason,  and  by  philosophers  no 
less  acute  or  sincere,  has  the  same  been  affirmed  of 
man.  Such  absurdities  hardly  deserve  a  sober  confuta- 
tion. What  affection  of  matter  is  it,  that  thinks,  wills  and 
feels  ?  that  loves  and  hates,  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and 
fears  ?  that  calls  up  the  past,  and  lays  plans  for  the  future  ? 
These  are,  in  no  conceivable  sense,  properties  of  matter 
but  of  mind.  Now  all  these  phenomena  of  mind  are  ex- 
hibited by  brutes.  There  is  then,  undeniably,  a  living. 
sentient   principle  in  them,      This  is  what  controls  their 
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every  action.  The  question  again  presses  itself  upon  us,  — 
what  becomes  of  that  living,  conscious  agent,  after  it  has 
laid  aside  its  material  instrument.  There  is  but  one  alter- 
native. It  must  still  live,  or  he  who  called  it  into  being, 
must  speak  the  word  and  uncreate.  Nothing  short  of  the 
Almighty's  fiat,  can  undo  the  Almighty's  work.  If  this 
be  sound  philosophy,  there  are  then  the  strongest  reasons 
for  believing  that  brutes  are  immortal. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  inquiry  ;  are  there  insupera- 
ble objections  to  entertaining  the  belief? 

The  Cartesian  theory,  already  alluded  to,  viz.,  that  ani- 
mals have  no  sentient,  intelligent  natures,  that  they  "  eat 
without  pleasure,  cry  without  grief,  desire  nothing,  fear 
nothing,"  was  adopted  to  avoid  two  conclusions,  their 
immortality,  and  the  unkindness  of  the  Deity  in  subjecting 
innocent  beings  to  so  much  positive  suffering.  The  first 
objection  has  been  already  answered.  If  it  be  the  pleasure 
of  the  Creator,  that  they  enjoy  a  conscious  existence,  we 
can  conceive  of  no  way  in  which  this  should  damage  our- 
selves, or  otherwise  interfere  with  the  best  good  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  but  it  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  part  of  God's 
universal  scheme  of  benevolence,  and  essential  to  its  per- 
fection. Their  immortality  admitted,  the  other  objection, 
that  God's  character  for  goodness  would  be  tarnished,  is  re- 
moved. For  the  few  ills  here  endured,  might  be  immea- 
surably compensated  by  a  life  of  endless  felicity.  And, 
moreover,  we  cannot  assert  that  their  sufferings  here,  have 
nothing  to  do  in  preparing  them  for  this  after  state. 

Few  are  willing  to  go  the  length  of  Descartes,  in  making 
animals  mere  machines.  Yet  they  deny  their  immortality 
on  other  grounds.  They  are  inferior  to  man,  it  is  said,  in 
all  their  mental  traits,  —  they  have  no  moral  sense,  no  con- 
science, &c.  As  well  may  my  immortality  be  denied,  be- 
cause I  fall  so  far  below  another  in  mental  and  moral  char- 
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acter,  or  that  of  a  man  born  blind,  because  he  is  destitute 
of  those  ideas  and  feelings  which  come  only  through  the 
visual  organs.  What  authority  have  we  for  believing  thai 
man  is  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  immortals  ?  Is  it  not 
more  probable  that  in  the  spiritual  as  in  the  physical  order, 
he  holds  a  middle  place  —  that  there  is  an  infinite  range  be- 
low as  well  as  above  him  ? 

The  simple  fact  of  inferiority  or  superiority,  however 
great  be  the  degree  or  kind,  determines  nothing  in  the 
question.  We  deem  it  not  necessary  to  the  immortality  of 
a  man  that  he  be  a  seraph,  no  more  of  a  brute  that  it  be  a 
man.  Each  may  maintain  its  own  identity  and  its  own 
order  in  the  scale  of  being. 

It  may  be  objected  further,  that  there  is  no  precise  line 
of  distinction  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  ; 
that  they  run  into  each  other  by  such  imperceptible  gra- 
dations, that  no  definition  can  be  given  which  shall  per- 
fectly distinguish  the  one  from,  the  other ;  therefore  that 
the  immortality  of  the  one  would  imply  the  same  of  the 
other,  —  whereas  mankind  are  distinguished  from  the 
highest  order  of  animals  below  them,  by  a  broad  line  of 
separation.  This  objection  needs  only  to  be  clearly  stated, 
to  show  its  futility.  If  we  consider  the  various  genera  by 
themselves,  the  difference  between  man  and  the  higher 
orders  of  brute  animals,  will  not  appear  more  marked  than 
between  some  two  classes  of  the  latter.  For  example,  be- 
tween man  and  quadrupeds,  than  between  the  latter  and 
reptiles  or  fowls.  Or,  to  make  the  contrast  more  striking, 
between  man  and  the  ourang  outang,  than  between  the 
latter  and  the  lower  genus  of  animals,  —  the  zoophyte  for 
instance. 

A  like  difficulty  presents  itself  in  the  human  kind,  and 
may  as  well  be  urged  against  our  immortality.  At  what 
precise  point  of  our  incipient  state  do  we  receive  the  nn- 
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dying  soul  ?  Where  shall  the  line  be  drawn  between  the 
body  without  the  soul  and  the  body  with  the  soul  ?  It  is 
evident  that  all  such  objections  have  their  origin  in  our 
ignorance  and  obtuseness.  To  the  view  of  the  Infinite 
Mind  there  is  no  such  indefinable  blending. 

Denying  an  after  existence  to  brute  animals,  for  what 
purpose  were  they  created  ?  For  the  service  of  man  mere- 
ly ?  True,  men  derive  from  them  important  benefits,  and 
they,  in  turn,  from  men.  But  if  this  were  the  sole  or  pri- 
mary design,  why  are  their  varieties  so  infinitely  numerous  ; 
and  the  numbers  in  each  variety  so  endlessly  multiplied, 
when  the  wants  of  men  are  limited  to  a  few  kinds,  and  to 
few  of  a  kind  ?  Why  this  immense  surplus  and  waste  of 
creation  ?  Or  is  it  that  they  may  open  their  eyes  to  the 
realities  of  life,  frisk  and  gambol  for  a  day,  and  then  close 
them  in  eternal  forgetfulness  ? 

The  All-wise  Creator  is  not  to  be  charged  with  folly, 
His  creative  energies  are  not  directed  by  blind  caprice. 
He  commands  and  it  stands  fast.  In  the  ever-varying 
forms  and  modes  of  material  existence,  nowhere  do  [we 
find  the  void  of  annihilation.  And  well  may  we  suppose 
that  it  is  least  of  all  to  be  found  in  the  most  admirable]  of 
the  Creator's  works. 

Could  we  prove  that  a  single  grain  of  the  material  uni- 
verse had  ever  been  destroyed,  it  would  strike  usTwith 
amazement.  We  should  be  puzzled  to  understand  how 
that  could  be  the  act  of  Him  "  with  whom  there  is  no  vari- 
ableness." How  much  greater  the  mystery,  were  the  like 
true  in  the  universe  of  mind,  for  which  alone  we  may  sup- 
pose all  matter  exists  ! 

It  is  no  irreverence  to  say,  that  it  would  be  an  imper- 
fection in  the  Deity,  could  he  withdraw  himself  from  the 
smallest  portion  of  his  dominions,  or  cease  to  care  for  the 
least  of  his  works.     And  where  shall  we  fix  the  limits  to 
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their  extent  ?  The  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature  as 
much  requires  that  they  descend  to  infinity,  as  that  they 
ascend. 

Great  and  small,  high  and  low,  are  merely  relative  terms, 
- — comparisons  of  things  with  some  assumed  standard. 
But  in  the  mind  of  Him  who  measures  all  things  by  him- 
self, there  can  be  no  such  distinctions.  The  smallest  ani- 
malcule which  optical  skill  has  detected,  appears  small 
only  from  the  obtuseness  of  our  organs.  Could  we  view 
it  with  an  animalcule's  eye,  it  would  rise  to  a  stately  form. 
And  we  should,  undoubtedly,  see  as  extensive  a  range  of 
animated  beings  still  below,  as  we  now  behold  from  our- 
selves to  the  animalcule. 

Who  can  say  that  these  microscopic  animals  have  not 
sensibilities  that  are  acute,  and  pleasures  that  are  exquisite 
in  proportion  to  their  minuteness  ?  And  that  endless  life 
and  happiness  in  them,  may  not  be  a  care  as  dear  to  the 
Creator  as  the  same  in  us? 

As  in  physics,  objects  are  magnified  and  shut  others 
from  our  sight,  in  proportion  to  their  nearness,  so  in  meta- 
physics ;  we  are  apt  to  bring  ourselves  so  near  as  to  fill  the 
entire  field  of  view  ;  and  are  puffed  up  with  the  conceit 
that  there  is  nothing  without  and  beyond  us. 

It  is  reserved  for  the  clearer  light  of  a  more  perfect  state 
to  convince  us  that  God's  terrestrial  works  have  not  their 
completion  in  man.  That  the  countless  hosts  which  peo- 
ple every  element  of  our  world,  are,  like  ourselves,  but 
commencing  an  existence  that  shall  be  eternal. 
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MR.  DANA'S    LECTURES. 

Richard  H.  Dana,  Esq,.,  has  just  concluded  a  course 
of  Lectures  to  the  College  and  the  citizens  of  Hanover, 
which  have,  here,  as  elsewhere,  commanded  profound  at- 
tention. 

The  Lectures  delivered  on  this  occasion  were  eight  in 
number,  and  on  the  following  subjects,  viz.  The  reciprocal 
influence  of  Literature  upon  Life,  and  of  Life  upon  Litera- 
ture ;  The  influence  of  the  Poet  on  Society,  and  of  Society 
on  the  Poet ;  Woman,  illustrated  in  the  character  of  Des- 
demona ;  The  women  of  the  old  English  Drama  j  Mac- 
beth ;  The  Supernatural  as  represented  in  Mid  Summer 
Night's  Dream,  and  the  Tempest  ;  Violent  Deaths  upon  the 
English  Stage  ;  and  Hamlet. 

In  this  brief  Course,  the  important  critical  principles 
treated,  and  the  great  practical  truths  enforced,  were  very 
numerous  ;  all  discussed  with  consummate  ability,  and  illu- 
minated with  frequent  flashes  of  that  softened  and  hallowed 
light,  so  grateful  to  the  Christian  heart  in  Mr.  Dana's 
Poetry. 

We  take  some  pride  in  the  recollection,  that  composi- 
tions so  much  beyond  the  sphere  of  ordinary  criticism,  so 
deeply  philosophical,  and  in  a  style  of  severe  beauty,  with- 
out one  word  of  declamation,  one  particle  of  vulgar  humor, 
or  one  appeal  to  vulgar  prejudices,  kept  the  attention  not 
only  of  the  College,  but  of  a  considerable  part  of  our  vil- 
lage population,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ;  and  more, 
inspired,  in  the  audience,  an  intelligent  admiration  and  de- 
light throughout.  The  influence  of  the  Lectures  was 
every  way  salutary  ,*  serving  to  open  to  many  of  us  en- 
tirely new  views  of  literary  life,  and  to  elevate  and  refine 
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the  Taste  of  all.  They  were  altogether  a  treat,  not  often 
indulged  to  even  literary  communities.  And  our  recollec- 
tions of  them,  and  of  the  gifted  and  accomplished  author, 
will  be  mingled  with  the  sweetest  and  richest  remem- 
brances of  our  Attic  days. 


ODE 


Days  of  our  youth  !  with  swiftest  haste,  your  pleasures  glide  away, 
And  none  can  bring  the  morning  back,  or  bid  its  glories  stay, 
The  noontide  sun  of  summer  shines  with  evanescent  beams, 
And  days  pass  on  like  leaves  that  fall  along  th'  autumnal  streams. 

Life  is  a  bright  and  sunny  shore,  where  fruits  and  flowers  grow, 
Where  pleasure  spreads  her  shady  bower,  —  where  silver  streamlets 
Life,  also,  is  a  raging  sea,  where  storms  and  winds  prevail,        [flow; 
And  all  who  sail  upon  its  tide,  must  feel  the  shivering  gale. 

Our  life  !  it  is  a  changing  scene,  where  friendship  firm  is  riven, 
Bright  hopes  are  crushed,  and  brightest  joys  decay  as  soon  as  given  ; 
The  halcyon  days  of  youth  are  fleet,  as  is  a  transient  dream, 
And  clouds  obscure  the  blithesome  joys,  that  bask  in  morning's  beam. 

The  year  that's  passed,  where  hath  it  gone,  —  its  charms  and  pleasures 
The  sunny  hours  that  o'er  us  shone,  where  has  their  splendor  fled?[sped? 
Into  the  silent  lapse  of  time;  and  we  are  left  to  mourn, 
And  pay  the  tribute  of  our  tears  to  memory's  silent  urn. 

We  soon  must  part,  and  bid  these  scenes,  a  long  and  sad  farewell; 
But  round  them  oft  shall  memory  cling,  affection  fondly  dwell, 
In  deathless  memory  they  shall  live,  where'er  in  life  we  stray, 
And  will  beguile  our  sorrows  as  we  tread  its  lonely  way. 

And  as  we  part,  and  distant  far  from  these  lov'd  scenes  are  gone, 
As,  in  its  wonted  channelled  course,  the  stream  of  time  flows  on. 
May  we  all  know  the  highest  bliss,  to  us  on  earth  is  given, 
And  seek,  at  last,  th'  enduring  joys  of  an  eternal  heaven. 
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EDITORS'    CHAPTER 


It  is  with  "  the  smile  and  the  tear  in  our  eyes,"  that  we  come  be- 
fore our  readers  for  the  last  time;  —  the  smile  of  joy,  that  our 
cares  and  our  labors  are  over,  —  the  tear  of  regret,  that  we  must 
say  Farewell.  We  look  not  back  to  recount  the  past  year's  sunny 
hours,  —  nor  will  we  dwell,  for  a  moment,  on  its  unpleasant  shades. 
If  we  have  merited  the  patronage  of  our  friends  ;  if  we  have  met  the 
expectations  of  our  fellow-students  ;  if  we  have  elevated,  in  any  degree, 
the  literary  taste  of  our  Institution  ;  if  we  have  called  up,  in  the  minds 
of  any  who  once  drank  from  the  same  Fount  of  Learning  that  we  drink 
from,  pleasing  recollections  of  their  Alma  Mater;  if  to  any  we  have 
given  the  assurance  that  Dartmouth  as  she  was,  is  Dartmouth  still; 
we  ask  no  more,  but  room  to  make  our  bow,  and,  in  plain  old  Saxon 
language,  say  "  good-bye." 

Those,  who,  as  patrons,  have  given  us  their  friendship, —  those, 
who  have  said  so  many  good  things  of  us,  —  and  no  less  those,  who 
have  not  even  thought  well  of  us,' — and,  all  who  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  the  readers  of  our  unpretending  pages,  have  our  best,  our 
kindest  wishes. 

"  Long1  may  they  live, 

Happy  may  they  be  j 
Blessed  with  content, 

And  from  misfortune  free." 

For  you,  through  whose  favor  we  received  the  place  we  are  now  to 
leave,  who  by  your  generosity  have  sustained  us,--  our  Classmates, 
our  Brothers,  —  we  have  but  a  word.  We  met  as  strangers.  We 
have  shared  the  sunshine  and  cloud  of  College  life  together;  our  in- 
terests have,  in  a  measure,  become  identified.  Yet  we  must  part. 
The  rough  sea  of  Life  is  hefore  us,  and  we  must  launch  upon  its  bosom. 
May  propitious  breezes  fill  our  sails,  and  generous  hearts  be  our  com- 
panions. 

James  O.  Adams,  ) 

Caleb  E.  Farley, 

Thomas  W.  Feeelon,  Jr.  [Editors  from  the 

Edward  E.  Sargeant,  j  Class  of  1843. 

Jonathan  Tenney,  Jr.,  j 

^uomas  L.  Wakefield 
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To  Correspondents.  We  have  on  hand  a  general  assortment  of 
communications,  —  "  some  good,  more  bad,  and  some  neither  one  nor 
t'  other."  From  the  multitude,  we  select  a  few  for  a  passing  notice. 
.     .     .     .     "  I."  is  worthy  an  insertion,  and  should  receive  it,  had  we 

room "  Modesty    and   Merit  !"   Wonder   if    the   writer, 

"  Collidanus,"  ever  heard  of  Bulwer  !  If  he  has  never  seen  his  allu- 
sion to  modesty  and  merit,  there  is  a  striking  similarity  between  the 
minds  of  the  two  ;  if  he  has,  he  shows  his  own  '  modesty  and  merit,' 
by  copying  it,  word  for  word.  Read  the  third  paragraph  of  your  own 
piece,  (?)  boy,  and  take  heed.  "  Do  not  deceive  yourself,  vain  world- 
ling," &c.  .  .  .  Here  comes  a  paper  perfectly  original, —  poetry, 
too;  what  a  treat!  'Tis  full  of  living,  breathing  tenderness,  and  right 
from  the  heart  of  "  one  of  Nature's  truest  poets," — "Alvah  Watts," 
as  he  frankly  signatures  himself;  a  lineal  descendant,  no  doubt,  of  the 
excellent  Dr.  Watts.  He  is,  withal,  a  man  of  uncommon  discretion. — 
Just  read  his  lines,  with  the  echo  that  struck  our  ears  on  reading  them. 

"  They  say  I  am  a  bonnie  poet, 

Now  by  my  verses,  I  do  show  it." 

Echo — We  know  it. 

"  While  on  the  poet's  throne  I  sit 

I  fill  my  verses  full  of  wit." 

Echo—ThzVs  it. 

Wish  we  had  more  room  in  this  No.,  so  we  could  give  the  whole; — but 
it's  no  use  ;  we  can't.  Good-bye,  man;  may  the  world  do  thee  justice. 
"F,1;  is  crowded  out;  — we  like  the  chaste  style  of  his  piece  ;  wish  we 

had  had  it  before "  Inal's  "  lines  are  "  true  to  Nature," 

but  too  undignified  for  our  pages All  other  contributions 

not  published,  were  either  received  too  late,  —  or  are  consigned  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Capulets  !  !  ! 


COLLEGE    AFFAIRS. 

The  following  gentlemen  compose  the  Committee  for  the  Annual 
Examination,  to  commence  on  the  17th  inst. 

Hon.  Daniel  Kellogg,  Rockingham-,  Vt. 

Rev.  Joseph  B,  Felt,  Boston,  Ms. 

Rev.  Frederic  A.  Adams,  Bummer  Academy,  Ms. 

Edmund  R.  Peaslee,  M.  D.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
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EXERCISES  ON  COMMENCEMENT  DAY. 

Twenty-five  Members  of  the  graduating  class,  drawn  by  lot,  have 
had  subjects  assigned  them,  for  Commencement,  as  follows;  — 

James  O.  Adams,  — The  Real  Heroes  of  the  World. 

Harry  Bingham,  —  The  Price  of  a  Lasting  Fame. 

Francis  B.  Brewer,  —  Agency  of  the  Lower  Orders  of  Society  in 
European  Revolutions. 

Augustus  0.  Brewster,  —  The  Comparative  Success  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Deliberative  Eloquence. 

Caleb  E.  Farley, — Action,  the  Condition  of  Progress. 

Francis  S.  Fisk, —  The  Causes  of  the  Present  Degradation  of 
Spain. 

James  Fletcher,  —  Sympathy  with  Man,  an  Ingredient  of  Elo- 
quence. 

Thomas  W.  Freelon,  Jr.,  —  The  Religious  Character  of  Early 
Poetry. 

Samuel  H.  Freeman,  —  The  Retirement  of  Bacon  from  Public  Life. 

Daniel  L.  Furber,  —  The  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean  as  they 
were  and  as  they  are. 

Edwin  R,.  Hodgman,  —  The  Importance  of  rightly  directing  and 
educating  the  Moral  Sensibilities. 

J.  E,  B.  Jewett,  —  Kepler,  as  an  Astronomer. 

William  H.  Lord,  —  The  Ruins  of  Mycene.    A  Greek  Poem. 

Samuel  A.  Lord,  —  The  Import  of  History  without  reference  to  a 
Future  State. 

Jeremiah  Marston,  Jr.  —  The  Dramatic  Element  in  History. 

Charles  Newhall.  —  Are  the  Extravagances  of  the  Present  Age, 
on  Moral  and  Religious  Subjects,  an  indication  of  deterioration  of  Na- 
tional Character? 

John  N.  Putnam,  —  Poetry,  an  Instinctive  Philosophy. 

John  R.  Varney,  —  The  Eras  of  Life.     A  Poem. 

D.  Smith  Wheeler,  —  The  Fall  of  the  Florentine  Republic. 

George  D.  Colony, —  )  Is  Literature  a  better  index  to  National 

Francis  B.  Clark, —    j  Character  than  History? 

Edward  A.  Lawrence,  —  )  Is  the   Civilization  of  the  World  in 

Henry  C.  Lord, —  j  Advance  of  its  Moral  Reformation  ? 

Edward  F.  Sherman,  —       j  Would  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  be- 
Thomas  L.  Wakefield,  —  j  tween  England  and  Ireland,  be  bene- 
ficial to  Ireland  ? 
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COLLEGE     AFFAIRS. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS. 


James  Osgood  Adams,  Concord. 
Geo,  II.  Atkinson,  Newbury,  Vt. 
James  Munroc  Bailey,  Andover. 
Pliny  F.  Barnard,  Waitsfield,  Vt. 
Harry  Bingham,  Concord,  Vt. 
Cyrus  Lewis  Blanehard,  Milford. 
Andrew  J.  Blood,  Pepperell,  ^\rs. 
F.  B.  Brewer,  Mcladoe's  Falls,  Vt, 
Augustus  0.  Brewster,  Hanover. 
Levi  Brigham,  Concord.  ~ 
Robert  I.  Burbank,  Shelburne. 
John  Lee  Caverly,  Gilmanton.  • 
Francis  Baruch  Chase,  Cornish. 
Bradbury  P.  Cilley,  Nottingham. 
Francis  Brown  Clark,  Wells,  Me. 
John  Badger  Clarke,  Atkinson. 
Lorenzo  Clay,  Hanover. 
Nathan  Cleaves,  Mont-Vernon. 
Cyrus  Collins,  Corinth,  Vt. 
George  Danforth  Colony,  Keene. 
Phineas  Cooke,  Jr.  Lebanon. 
Timothy  Copp,  Gilmanton. 
William  Dickinson,  Walpole. 
Caleb  E.  Farley,  Amesbury,  Ms. 
Francis  Skinner  Fisk,  Boston,  Ms. 
James  Fletcher,  Acton,  Ms. 
Thos.  W.Freelon,  Jr.  Norwich,  Vt. 
Edward  Freeman,  Jr.  Plainfield. 
Samuel  H.  Freeman,  Hanover. 
Leonard  French,  Bedford. 
Daniel  Little  Furber,  Sandwich. 
Ezra  White  Gale,  Kingston. 
Daniel  W.  Gooch,  Wells,  Me. 
John  Cotton  Haskell,  Ashby,  Ms. 
G.  B.  Hemmenway,  Lancaster.  - 
Edwin  R.  Hodgman,  Camden,  Me 
John  E.  B.  Jewett,  Pepperell,  Ms 


Edward  A.  Lawrence,  Groton,  Ms. 
Edward  Stephen  Leavitt,  Gilford. 
Daniel  Littlefield,  Hanover. 
Amasa  Converse  Lord,  Norwich,Vt. 
Henry  Clark  Lord,  Hanover. 
Samuel  Augustus  Lord,  Hanover. 
William  Hayes  Lord,  Hanover. 
Amos  Lufkin,  Chester^ 
Jeremiah  Marstou,  Jr.  Orford. 
Dana  Miller,  Dummerston,  Vt. 
Charles  Newhall,  Medford,  Ms. 
Ezra  Newton,  Jr.  Princeton,  Ms. 
Henry  S.  Parker,Southborough,Ms. 
John  Henry  Parnell,  Andover,  Ms. 
William  Aaron  Patten,  Kingston. 
Daniel  C.  Pinkham,  Lancaster. 
John  Newton  Putnam, Andover, Ms 
John  Wason  Ray,  Chester. 
Emore  Daily  Richardson,  Lisbon. 
Jonathan  Smith  Ross,  Bath. 
Edward  E.  Sargent,  Lowell,  Ms. 
Edward  F.  Sherman,  Lowell,  Ms. 
Lemuel  C.  Spofford.  Bedford. 
Lyman  Dewey  Stevens,  Piermont. 
Robert  Stuart,  Lowell,  Ms. 
Joseph  E.  Swallow,  Nashua. 
Levi  Benjamin  Taft,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Jonathan  Tenney,  Jr.  Newbnry,Vt. 
Eben  Franklin  Tucke,  Exeter. 
John  Riley  Varney,  Dover. 
Thomas  L.  Wakefield,  Weston,Vt. 
D.  S.  Wheeler,  South  Reading,  Vt. 
Charles  Williams, Westminster, Ms. 
L.  Orval  Winslow,  Sunderland, Ms. 
Abel  Wood,  Westminster,  Ms. 
.  Wm.  Riddle  Woodbury,  Bedford. 
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